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Sm.  JOHN  SINCLAIR  OF  ULBSffflti 

BARONET,  M.  P, 

AMD 

PRESIDENT 
OF  TH£  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE- 

SIR, 

Xhis  Volume  is  re^ctfully  addressed  to  tine 
distinguished  promoter  and  patron  of  the  import- 
ant art  to  which  nations  owe  their  subsistence ;  of 
whom,  in  future  times,  it  will  be  said,  that  he 
found  means  to  difiuse  among  mankind  a  larger 
portion  of  useful  knowledge  than  had  been  accom- 
plished by  any  individual  of  his  own  or  of  ^ny 
former  age. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH 
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jThe  climdte  is  certainly  more  rainy  than  that  of  the  ciSmate^ 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  but  not  so  ^  ^ 
wet  as  that  on  the  western  side.  The  rains  are  most  fire* 
quent  in  the  spring  and  autunui*  About  the  beginning  of 
January  there  is  generally*  a  fall  of  snow,  which  conti* 
nuesy  in  the  upper  district;,  to  the  end  of  February,  and 
sometimes,  but  veiy  seldom,  to  the  middle  of  March.  In 
the  level  country,,  particularly  on  the  coast,  the  snow  lasts 
much  shorter,  which  is  attributed  to  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months  mostly  ffom  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south-east ;  all  of  which,  coming  from  the 
sea,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  thaw.  In  the  month  of 
May  a  north-west  wind  generally  blows ;  the  sky  is  dtts« 
ky,  with  but  little  rain.  The  coldness  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  is  a  great  bar  to  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  black 
earth  and  sand,  and  consequently  rather  tender,  it  lias  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  increase  of  that  species  of  vermine 
called  here  the  storti,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  of 
Vol.  V.  A 
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State  of   barley  and  oats,  by  cutting  the  roots  below  the  ground,. 

^»  ^  -  '  The  farmers  preserve  their  young  cabbage  plants  from 
these  insects  by  dipping  their  roots  in  lime  and  water  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground  when  they  arc  trans- 
planted. 

Size  of  e-  The  landed  property  of  this  county  is  held  in  nearly  the 
following  manner  :  Five  estates  are  worth  from  L.IOOO  to. 
L.6400  prr  annum  etch ;  seven  estates  are  worth  from^ 
L.400  to  L.eoo^^r  annum  each ;  twelve  are  worth  from 
L.lOO  to  L.500  per  annum  each;  six  are  ;5vorth  from 
L.50  to  L.lOO  per  annum  ;  and  four  below  L.50  per  an^ 
num.  Besides  these,  the  crown  possesses  property  worth 
1^.200  per  annum  J  and  the  towns  of  Wick  and  Thurso* 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 

Farmcri.  The  lands  are  still  occupied,  in  a  great  degree^  by  small 
tenants*  The  following  is  the  old  mode  in  which  the 
rents  were  paid  :  The  landlord  received  a  trifling  acknow^* 
ledgment  in  money,  the  rent  being  principaHy  paid  la 
grain  or  victual,  that  is,  btar  and  oat-meal.  In  addttioii 
to  the  rent,  the  tenants  of  that  description  were  bound  to 
perform  the  following  services  ;  namely,  tilling,  dunging, 
sowing,  and  harrowing  a  part  of  an  extensive  farm  in  the 
proprietor's  possession  ;  providing  a  certain  quantity  of 
peats  for  his  fuel ;,  thatching  a  part  of  his  houseis ;  fwr- 
nishing  simmons  or  ropes  of  straw  or  heath  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  securing  his  com  in  the  barn-yard  ;  weed- 
ing the  land  ;  leading  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  the 
xommon  for  manuring  the  farm;  mowing,  making,  and 
ingathering  the  hay,  the  spontan^us  produce  of  the  mea- 
dows and  marshy  grounds ;  cutting  down,  harvesting, 
thrashing  out,  manufacturing,  and  carrying  to  market  or 
sea-port,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Besides  these 
services,  the  tenants  paid  in  kind  the  following  articles, 
under  the  name  of  custonjs ;  namely,  straw^casazies  (a 
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$oct  of  bag  made  of  straw^  used  as  sacks  for  carrylog  grain  Agrkiil* 
or  meal)  ;  ropes  made  of  hair  for  drawing  the  plough  ;  i^ 

JbsSf  or  reedsy  used  for  these  or  similar  purposes ;  tetbers, 
or  ropes  made  of  hair^  which  betttg  fixed  in  the  ground  hy  a 
peg  or  small  stake,  and  the  cattle  tied  to  them,  prevented 
them  from  wandering  over  the  open  country^  straw  for 
thatchmg,  &c.  The  tenants  s^so,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  possessions,  kept  for  the  landlord  a  certain  number 
of  cattle  during  the  winter- season  ;  paid  vicarage  or  the 
smaller  tithes,  as  of  lamb,  wool,  &c. ;  a  certain  number  of 
fowls  and  eggs ;  in  the  Highlands,  veal,  li^id,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  4he  tithe  of  their  fish  and  oil, 
besides  assisting  in  carrying  sea*- ware  for  manuring  the  pro- 
prietor's farm*  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  tenth  sheaf 
oi  the  produce,  or  tithe,  was  exacted  by^  the  proprietor 
m  kind.  Sometimes  also  a  certain  quantity  of  Unt  was 
spun  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ' 
woollen  yam  annually  exacted.  Such  were  the  various 
sorts  of  payn>ents  which  almost  universally  prevailed  ia 
the  county  of  Caiihness  abont  thirty  or  fotty  years  ago  ; 
but  of  late  tbty  have  been*  converted,  by  the  generality  ^f 
landlords,  either  into  grain  or  money,  or  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Still,  however,  in  consequence  of  want  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  farms  are  in  general  extremely 
small ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
island  doe*  a  greater  xeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  ter- 
ritory exist  than  among  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Caithness.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain farmery  from  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  and  they  them- 
selves give  an  example  of  every  sort  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. They  also  are  anxious  to  adopt  every  pub- 
lic improvement  which  can  be  suggested.  This  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  1$  considered  that  the  gentleman  wi^ 
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Agricttl-  established  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  collected  and 
III  i\  published  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  who 
has  certginlj  rendered  himself  the  instrunoient  of  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  a  greater  mass  of  beneficial  practical 
knowlege  than  was  ever  given  to  the  world  by  any  one 
individual,  is  one  of  the  great  proprietors  of  this  county. 
It  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  been  unable  to 
diffuse  around  him,  in  his  native  district,  a  portion  of  his 
own  activity  and  public  spirit. 
CiiUure  of  The  cultivation  of  wastes  is  here  going  on  with  much 
vigour.  In  one  yeaflr  a  single  proprietor  ploughed  between 
500  and  600  acres  of  waste  land,  and  immediately  brought 
it  under  crop.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  was, 
till  lately,  held  in  commons ;  but  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  divide  them,  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
entering  into  a  bond  of  submission  to  son^  gentlemen  of 
the  country  in  whom  they  have  confidence*  One  tract  of 
2500  acres  was  in  this  way  divided  at  a  very  moderate 
txpenee  ;  and  another  of  4500  acres  was  imtnediately 
thereafter  brought  to  division  in  the  same  form.  Very 
extensive  trials  have  been  made  of.  improving  the  soil  by 
paring  and  burning  ;  and  these  have  been  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.  In  this  way  large  tracts  of 
land^  having  a  steril  crust  on  the  surface^  generally  of  the 
nature  of  peat,  and  producing  only  the  most  coarse  plants, 
may  soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  at  once  into  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  tillage  and  fertility*  Some  extensive  im- 
provenients  have  also  been  made  by  draining*  At  the 
loch  of  Durin,  in  particular,  a  great  tract  of  valuable  land, 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  richest  marl,  have 
been  secured  by  two  proprietors  ^  a  moderate  ^xpence  $ 
and  other  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  ate  carrying  on. 
Cropi  rear-  It  is  found  that  winter  wheat  is  a  much  hardier  grain 
•^*  than  winter  rye*  Winter  tarN  cannot  be  depended  on  in  the 
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tioftliem  part  of  the  island  ;  but  they  may  be  sown  early  Agriculp 
in  spring  with  much  advantage^  ^nd  answer  better  than  m'  ^  *  J 
what  are  called  spring  tares^  being  much  hardier.  They 
should  be  sown,  howevei:,  imroiediately  after  the  l^d  i% 
ploughed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carrots  will 
answer  on  fen  or  mossy  land,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  spread  on  the  ground  where  thej  are  sown  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  lime  and  other  manures  may  ntise  that 
valuable  crop  on  peaty  soil.  It  is  desirable  to  cultivate  oats 
having  only  one  pickle  instead  of  two  or  three.  The  grain 
is  plumper,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  shake  $ 
the  sample,  also,  is  more  equal,  and  consequently  must 
fetch  a  better  price  at  market.  An  acre  of  moss  land,  af«i 
ter  being  pared  and  burnt,  was  sown  on  the  3Qth  May 
with  grass  seeds  alone  (red  clover,  rye»gras$,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  other  grasses),  and  on  the  30th  September  it 
was  fit  to  mow.  The  plan  of  laying  down  land,  even  ii^ 
good  heart,  to  grass,  without  a  crop  of  grain,  ^cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
system  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  new  lands.  It  would 
appear  that  the  northern  parts  of  Scotlspd  produce  peat, 
the  ashes  of  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Berkshire, 
when  burnt  by  the  same  process. 

.^  Great  exertions  are  making  here  for  the  improvei^en(  Roads.. 
y  of  tbe  roads;  an  object  essentially  necessary  to  the  success 
of  agriculture.  A  very  liberal  aid  has  for  this  purpose 
been  obtained  from  government,  on  condition  that  the  pro- 
prietors shall^xpend  money  to  a  proportional  amount  upon 
this  beneficial  purpose.  It  may  be  remarked,  thatthe  en* 
try  to  this  county  from  the  south,  along  the  shore,  is  by  a 
celebrated  pass,  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness^  whieh  has 
been  described  by  travellers,  and  in  particular  by  Pen- 
nant, as  very  frightful  and  dangerous.  The  road  passes 
along  the  south  side  of  the  hill  of  Ord,  which  is  very  stecp^ 
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sloping  along  to  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  many  fathofii^ " 
in  height.  This  pass  has  been  surveyed  by  the  directioa 
,of  govermncnt,  and  a  tract  has  been  discovered,  by  which 
the  road  may  be  conducted  without  danger,  upon  an  ascent 
of  not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty.  It  is  farther  to  be  re- 
miarked,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  this  district  pos-* 
sess  the  advantage^inconsequenceof  their  situation,  of  being 
able  to  bring  their  corn  crops  to  market  at  a  very  trifling 
.expence.  This  arises  from  their  vicinity  to  the  sea-coast. 
It  costs  less  to  convey  grain  from  Caithness  to  London^ 
than  to  convey  it  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  districts  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  speculators  in  agriculture  have  an  im- 
portant field  of  enterprise,  because  the  soil  is  level  and 
new,  and  proprietors  anxious  to  givp  encouragement  to 
enterprising  men. 

In  the  central  or  upper  p^rt  of  the  county  of  Caithness 
the  following  animals  are  found.  The  quadrupeds  are, 
black  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  hares,  rabbits, 
otters,  foxes,  badgers,  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  and  wild 
cats.  The  birds  are,  eagles,  hawks,  swans,  ducks,  wild 
geese,  sea-pies,  sea-plovers,  scale-ducks,  hems,  cormo- 
rants, marrets  or  auks,  king's  fishers,  rain- geese,  moor- 
fowls,  plovers,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipes,  tame  ducks, 
plover-pages,  tillings,  linnets,  thrushes,  hill-sparrows, 
common  sparrows,  wrens,  buntings,  larks,  swallows,  yel- 
low hammers,  water-wagtails,  titmice,  jackdaws,  jack- 
bits,  ravens,  wood- larks,  whimbrels,  starlings,  curio ws, 
redbreasts,  cuckows,  night-rails,  pigeons,  snow-fowls, 
rooks ;  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  county  wood- cocks, 
black  cocks,  and  heath-hens  are  sometimes  seen.  Of 
these  the  swan,  wild  goose,  sea-duck,  marrot,  night-rail, 
redbreast,  cuckow,  wood- cock,  and  snow-fowl,  are  migra- 
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-Itty.  Adders  arc  sdmfetimes  found  in  the  mosses,  but  Ananab.^ 
they  are  not  numerous^  The  snow-fow?,  in  the  winter, 
are  inconceivdblj  numerous.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
well  stocked  with  the  moor-game  above  mentioned.  The 
coasts,  throughout  the  year,  abound  in  multitudes  of  sea- 
fowL  In  the  summer  mont^,  the  swarms  of  scarfs, 
marrots,  faiks,  &c.  that  come  to  hatch  in  the  rocks  of 
Dungis  Bay  and  Stroma  are  prodigious*  They  in  a  notan- 
%er  darken  the  air,  when,  on  any  sudden  alarm,  they  take 
wing  in  a  body  from  their  nests. 

In  the  tipper  .district  of  the  county  sheep-farming  has  L»ire  «tock. 
))een  imrdditced,  .to  supplant  the  ancient  practice  of  rear- 
ipg  small  Highland  cattle.  The  weight  of  the  native  cat- 
tle amonnts  to  ^between  2€0  and  30O  lbs.  Dutch  ;  the 
working  oxen,  fnll  grown,  to  400  lbs.  weight ;  but  large 
tjatlle  are  now  reared  on  the  farms  belonging  to  gentle- 
men. The  Caithness  horses  are  about  twelve  hands  high  ; 
and  the  favourite  colours  are  brown  and  dark  gray.  Con>- 
siderable  quantities  of  poultry  were  reared  in  former  times, 
when  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind ;  but  their  number  has  di- 
minished sin^e  money .^rents  were  introducedv  Abundance 
%f  geese  are  reared,  especially  upon  the  coasts.  There  i^ 
likewise  a  superabundance  of  swine  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  county.  They  are  of  a  small  breed,  not  re- 
markable for  fattening  quickly  5  but,  when  fattened,  they 
become  excellent  hams  and  pickled  pork.  The  Gael,  <^ 
aative  Highlanders,  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine,  but  here  they 
have  always  abounded. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  have  not  hitherto  proved  Mirierak 
of  much  value  to  their  owners.  Whinstone,  granite,  and 
freestone  are  found  ;  and  lime  and  marl  are  not  wanting. 
The  only  fuel  which. the  country  produces  is  peat ;  which, 
however,  is  in  great  abundance.  Great  hopes  have  at  dif; 
ferent  times  been  entertained  that  coal  might  be  found  ; 
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Bfiierali  fiut  hitherto  amch  hopes  have  onlj  been  produ^dVe  o£  d}a^ 
appointment.  A  mineral  resembling  coaI  has  indeed  been 
found.  It  emits  a  hot  yivid  flame  when  burning,  but 
Ivithout  much  dissolution  of  parts,  or  dimitiution  of  size, 
after  it  becomes  extinct ;  so  that,  instead  of  coal,  it  seems 
to  be  an  earthy  substanee,  impregnated  with  volatile  in- 
flanmiable  matter.  It  is  usually  got  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  bum  of  Hempster  is  found  white  spar 
of  the  purest  quality^  When  put  into  the  fire,  a  yeify  slight 
degree  of  heat  makes  it  throw  out  a  considerable  portion 
'  of  phosphoric;  lightj^  which  gradually  decays  as  the  stone 
cools,  and  is  again  recruited  as  the  ston«  is  heated  anew. 
When  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  puts  on  an  exceeding  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  appearance  during  ignition.  In  electri- 
cal experiments  it  is  a  non-conductor  \  nor  does  it  seem  so- 
luble in  acids. 
Lead,  iron  I^  Ae  parish  of  Reay  a  slender  vein  of  lead  ore  has 
•"»  *c.  ijggn  discovered,  ^but  in  circumstances  that  afforded  no  in- 
ducement to  work  it.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  John  Sinclair  has  also  discovered,  near 
Thurso,  a  small  Vein  of  yellow  mundick,  and  also  consi- 
derable quantities  of  white  naundick.  Mr  K^spe,  a  Ger- 
man mineralogist,  iiear  the  same  place,  discovered  a  re- 
gular vein  of  heavy  spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals, 
three  feet  in  breadth  ;  but  the  mine  has  never  been 
wrought.  A  copper  mine,  near  the  Old  Castle  of  Wick^ 
was  once  begun  to  be  wrought,  but  the  undertaking  was 
afterwards  dropped* 
S^^^  This  county  contains  One  royal  borough,  Wick,  on  the 

South-east  coast ;  and  also  the  town  of  Thurso/  on  the 
north  coast.  Wick  stands  on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name*  The  town  is  small,  and  the  streets 
harrow  and  confined  ;  but  it  contains  several  good  build-^ 
ings*    The  town  and  lands  of  Wick  were  anciently  a  patt 
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hi  the  earldom  of  Caithness.  Od  the  application  of  Wick. 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  charter  was  granted  by  King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  of  date  the  24th  September 
1589f  erecting  the  town  of  Wick  into  a  royal  borough. 
On  the  8th  October  1672,  his  great  grandson,  another 
Georg<e  Earl  of  Caithness,  disponed  the  whole  earldom  of 
Caithness,  including  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  town 
of  Wick,  to  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchj,  afterwards  cre« 
ated  Earl  of  Breadalbane  ;  by  whose  successor  in  title  it 
was  sold  in  1718  to  the  family  of  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  On  a 
general  order  firom  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs,  the 
set  or  goyemment  of  the  borough  of  Wick  was  ultimately 
fixed  in  1716 ;  by  which,  in  all  time  coming,  the  consent  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  borough,  and  their  successors, 
was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 
By  this  set  the  old  magistrates  make  out  a  list,  called  a  leet, 
consisting  of  two,  out  of  which  a  provost ;  four,  out  of 
which  two  bailies,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  burgesses  on 
the  roll ;  and  the  leet  must  be  presented  thirty  days  before 
Michaelmas  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superior.  The  pro- 
vost and  the  two  bailies,  thus  elected^  have  the  right  of 
choosing  seven  counsellors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  dean  of 
guild.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster,  and  his  predecessors,  have  annually  been 
in  the*  practice  of  approving  a  leet  presented  to  them  of 
the  magistrates  to  be  chosen.  Wick  is  one  of  five  bo- 
roughs,^  each  of  whicl:^  chooses  a  delegate  for  returning  a 
member  to  parliament  for  the  northern  district.  The  in- 
come or  common  gopd  of  the  town  is  Very  trifling ;  but  it 
is  on  the  increase,  and  arises  from  customs  payable  on  dif- 
ferent articles  sold  at  market,  shore-dues  on  ships,  &c. 

Wick  is  the  county  town,  or  capital  of  the  shire,  and 
consequently  the  seat  of  the  sheriff*- court.  Along  with 
)Urkwall|  Pcrno^i  J)lngwall>  and  Tain,  it  sendsii  memr 
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^  fThttrso.  bet  to  parEament.  The  harbour,  at  present,  i>  quite  rffct 
tural,  and  very  inconvenient;  but  several  of  the  proprie* 
tors  have  it  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  harbour,  which, 
if  completed,  would  not  only  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  town,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  by  saving 
many  vessels  which  are  wrecked  on  this  coast  -y,  there 
being  no  safe  harbour  between  Cromarty  Frith  and  the 
Orkneys.  If  this  harbour  is  completed,  the  town  will  also 
receive  a  considerable  addition  to  its  size  towards  the 
south,  where  a  new  town  is  to  be  feued,  on  a  neat  and  re- 
gular plan,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  JSenjamin  Dunbar.  The 
chief  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the  fisheries, 
which  are  prosecuted  with  great  attention. 

Thurso.  The  town  of  Thurso,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  coast 

bf  Caithness,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  bay,  being  the  western  part  or  branch  of  the 
Bay  of  Dumiet,  where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the 
sea.  The  scenery  round  the  town  has  considerable  na- 
tural magnificence.  On  one  side,  a  spacious  bay,  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  bold  and  lofty  promontory  called  Dun- 
net  Head,  and  on  the  west  by  Welbrown  Head  5  both 
which  cover  the  bay  from  the  tremendous  waves  of  the 
Pentland  Frith.  These,  in  storms  of  wind  from  the  west 
r  or  from  the  north,  beat  with  dreadful  violence  against 
these  headlands,  and  present  an  awful  prospect  to  the  eye. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Pentland  Frith,  in  view  of  Thur- 
so, at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  the  Hoy  Hills  in  Ork- 
ney, rising  gradually  from  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
rocks  of  tremendous  height  which  overhang  the  sea,  rear 
their  majestic  heads,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  prospect. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  beautiful  bay,  as  already  noticed, 
where  the  river  Tharso  falls  into  the  sea,  the  town  stands. 
Between  the  town  and  Holbum  Head,  in  the  western  side 
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«f  tihe  bay,  is  the  anchoring  ground  known  by  the^name  of  Thttno. 
Scrabstcr  Road,  which  is  skirted  by  a  beautiful  green  bank, 
m  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  from  the  town  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  point  of  Holburn  Head.     The  country,  to  thr 
%Fest,  south,  and  east  of  the  town,  rises  by  a  gentle  accU- 
Tity  to  the  extent  of  some  miles  ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  presents  a  rich  ^ospect  of  well  cultivated  fields  and 
pleasant  villas,^  particularly   of   Thurso  East,  anciently 
<jalled  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  the 
improvements  around  which  are  extensive.     The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  containing  no  edifices  of  any  note  except 
the  church,  which  is  an  old  substantial  Gothic  building  ia 
good  repair.     A  new  town,  on  a  regular  plan,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  feued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  pleasant 
elevated  situation  :  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement 
m  the  neighbourhood,  that  inclosed  lands  let  as  high  as 
li.5,  5s*  per  acre.     Though  the  ancient  history  of  this 
town  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it 
is  probable,    from  many  circumstances,   that   in  former 
times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  consequenoe. 
Indeed,   its   happy    situation,   at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
possessing  a  valuable  salmon-fishing,  and  a  natural  har- 
bour, must  have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  note.     The 
town  is  a  borough  of  barony,  holding  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
of  Ulbster,  Baronet,  as  superior.     The  charter  of  erection 
was  granted  in  1633,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  favour 
of  John  Master  of  Berrydale,  by  which  it  was  entitled 
**  to  all  and  sundry  privileges,  immunities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions, belonging  to  a  free  borough  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land," and  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  five  free  fairs 
yearly  ;  of  which  only  two  are  kept.     It  is  governed  by 
a  magistracy  of  two  bailies  and  twelve  counsellors,  elected 
by  the  superior,  and  retained  in  office  during  the  superior's 
pleasure.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  (own  is  eoarse 
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Thfunoi   linen  cloth.     There  is  a  bleachfield  and  a  tannery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  promise  to  succeed.     For  the  con- 
venience of  trade,  there  is  here  established  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  is  of  material  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  coutity  of  Caithness,  but  also  to  the  Orkneys. 
Hatbour,        The  harbour  is  abput  to  be  improved.     An  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose  has  6een  obtained  ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  harbour  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as 
to  admit  vessels  of  from  300  to  500  tons,  at  least  in 
spring-tides;    also   to   have  a  dock,  a  regulating  weir, 
and  a  slip  for  ship-building.     The  whole  expence  will 
probably  exceed  L.  10,000,     Eight  vessels,  employed  in 
the  fisheries  or  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the  town. 
Corn  and  meal  ar^  exported  to  the  value  of  L.  12,000, 
Sterling  annually,  and  $^h  to  a  larger  axpount.     A  gregt 
part  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  river  is  boiled,  and  sent  to 
London  in  kits,  tp  the  amqunt,  at  an  average,  of  700  or 
or  800  kits ;  besides  a]>out  250  barrels,  taken  here  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  pickled  and  exported.  Thp 
herring.fishery  is  sometimes  very  considerable.    Upwards 
of  7000  barrels  are  usually  cur^d  annually  at  the  port  of 
Thurso  for  e^por|;ation.     Qf  thefe  two-thirds  are  salted 
as  white  herrings,  and  $he  remaipder  are  smoked  as  red 
herrings.  Aconsid<^rable  cod-fishery  is  also  carried  on.  Be* 
fore  the  commencement  of  \hc  war  of  the  y^pnch  revolution, 
a  London  fishing- vessel  or  cod-smack  was  neyef  seen, in  the 
Pentland  Frith.     Being  driven  from  the  Doggef  Bank  by 
the  annoyance  of  French  and  Dutch  privateers,  t\iej  ven-d 
tured  to  explore  the  northern  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Su- 
therland in  search  of  cod  ;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  that  they  find  no  danger  in  the  experiment,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  five-and- twenty  London  smacks 
at  once  lying  at  anchor  in  Scrabster  Roads.     They  come 
upon  the  coast  in  September,  and  continue  until  March ; 
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Ind  no  sooner  carrj  one  cargo  of  live  fish  to  market  than  Antiqnkiet. 
thej  return  for  another.  For  the  most  part  they  fiih  m 
Pentland  Frith  during  the  day-time,  and  in  the  even* 
ings  return  to  Scrabster  Roads  to  lie  during  the  night; 
but  sometimes  they  run  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Cape 
Wrath ;  and  when  they  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  re- 
turn to  Scrabster  Roads,  they  take  shelter  in  Loch  £ri* 
bol  or  Erripool,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sutherland.  The, 
native  fishermen  at  first  bore  the  London  smacks  no  good 
ivill,  complaining  that  they  carried  off  the  fish  which  the 
naUves  should  catch  j  but  the  strangers,  by  degrees,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  northern  fishermen  as  extra  hands; 
^vhich  they  were  tempted  to  do  on  account  of  their  ac- 
cepting lower  wages  and  cheaper  provisions  than  were  ex- 
pected by  the  English  seamen. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  one  that  is  most  ex-  AntiqoiUa. 
tensively  known  has  akeady  been  mentioaed,  John-o- john-oi: 
Groat's  House.  The  traditional  history  of  John-of-Groat  ^'*^ 
is  this :  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland, 
Malcohn,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  (supposed  to  have 
been,  brothers,  and  originally  from  Holland),  arrived  in 
Caithness  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  bringing  with  them 
a  letter  written  in  Latin  by  that  prince,  recommending 
them  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects of  the  county  of  Caithness.  They  purchased  or  got 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Warse  or  Duugis  Bay,  lying  in 
the  parish  of  Canisby,  on  the  side  of  the  Pentlana  Frith ; 
and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal  share  of  the  property 
they  acquired.  In  process  of  time  their  families  increa- 
sed, and  there  c^ime  to  be  eight  different  proprietors  of 
the  name  of  Groat,  who  possessed  these  lands  amongst 
them ;  bat  whether  the  three  original  settlers  split  their 
property  among  their  children,  or  whether  they  purchased 
for  them  small  possessions  from  one  another,  does  not  ap- 
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Antiqiutic8.pcar.  Thesc  eight  families  having  lived  peaceably  iakS 
comfortably  in  their  small  possessions  for  a  number  o^ 
years,  established  an  annual  meeting  to  pelebrate  the  an^^ 
niversary  of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  on  that  coast.. 
In  the  course  of  their  festivity  on  one  of  these  occasions^ 
a  question  arose  respecting Hhe  right  of  t^ing  the  door^ 
and  sitting  ^t  the  head  of  tbe  table,  and  such  like  points 
of  precedency  (each  contending  for  the  seniority  and  chief- 
tainship of  the  clan),  which  increased  to  such  a  height  as^ 
would  probabJy  :bavc  proved  fatal  in  its  consequences  ta 
some,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who  was- 
proprictor  of  the  ferry,  interposed.  He  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  since  their  arrival  ia 
that  remole  ^corner,  owing  to  the  harmony  which  had  sub- 
sisted among  them.  He  assured  them,  that  as  soon  as 
they  began  tto  split  and  quarrel  among  thenaselves,  their 
neighbours,  who  till  then  ha4  treated  them  with  respect^ 
wouid  fall  upon  them,  take  their  property  from  them,  and 
expel  them  from  the  xjounty.  .  He  therefore  made  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  house  in  a  particular  form,  which  should 
be  the  property  of  the  whole  family,  ard  in  which  every 
man  should  find  himself  the  master,  and  which  should  sa^ 
tisfy  them  all  with  respect  to  precedency,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  disputes  aiiiong  them  at  their  future 
anniversary  meetings.  They  all  acquiesced,  and  depaited 
in  peace.  In  due  time,  John  de  Groat,  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, built  a  room,  distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagoa 
shape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in  it ;  and  having 
placed  in  the  middle  a  table  of  oak  of  the  same  shape, 
when  the  next  anniversary  meeting  took  place,  he  desired 
each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  he  taking  himself  the  seat  that  was  left  un- 
occupied. By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  any  dispute  in 
regard  to  rank  was  prevented,  as  they  all  found  them^ 
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set-vses  oo  a  footing  of  equalky,  and  their  former  ^armonj  Anti^Bitiflti 
mnd  good  humour  was  restored.  ^ 

Scattered  over  the  county  of  Caithness,  are  still  to  bePlctshou^^ 
found  a  variety  of  these  singular  structures  denominated 
hf  tradition  P4ct8  Houses^  a^d  by  the  Highlanders  of  tho 
vest  of  Scotland  Duns*  They  are  considered  as  &e  re« 
mains  of  structures  erected  by  the  Picts,  ivbo  inhabited  the 
whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  including  Caithness  and 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  ;  or  to  whom  belcmg- 
ed,  in  this  district,  the  whole  territory  not  considered 
as  Highlands,  or  appropriated  to  those  who  speak  the 
Erse  language.  Sir  John  Sinclair  examined  one  of  these 
buildings.  He  remarks,  thgt  thje  foundation  of  the  houso 
was  laid  with  clay ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  totally 
aaac(}uainted  with  the  use  x>f  lime  as  a  cement ;  nor  was 
even  clay  itself  made  use  of  in  the  upper  part  of  At 
building.  Many  x>f  the  stones  were  of  an  enormous  size^ 
and  evidently  brought  from  the  shore^  though  the  dis« 
tance  is  not  inconsiderable.  They  eo«ild  i>either  be  carried 
there^  nor  afterwards  made  use  of,  without  great  strength 
or  ingenious  mechanical  inventions.  Some  eartbem  ware 
was  discovered,  very  rudely  manufactured ;  &  suflScienl 
proof  at  how  low  an  ebb  the  arts  were  in  the  Fictish  na- 
tions, A  few  small  copper  coins,  were  found  in  the  ruin^ 
but  much  defaced,  and  the  engraved  letters  not  legible. 
From  the  number  of  horns  and  shells  found  in  the  housCy 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  venison,  and  the  shell-fish  called  limpets. 
,  The  bones  of  cattle  were  also  dis^vered,  which  proves 
that  pasturage  was  not  wholly  unknown.  The  Picts  seem 
io  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  for  a  knife 
was  found  calculated  for  taking  the  limpets  off  the  rocks, 
and  such  as  is  in  use  to  this  day.  Some  singular  article 
4^e  of  bone  were  discovered ;  the  nails  by  which  thejr 
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Antiquities,  were  fixed  were  bf  bone  also,  but  the  use  of  them  is  un* 
known. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general^  that  in  form  these  build- 
ings are  almost  without  exception  of  a  circular  base,  ri- 
sing into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  its  top  soniewhat 
blunted ;  and  as  they  are  generally  every  where  in  ruins^ 
their  outside  is  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  fine  grass ; 
and  on  a  superficial  view  they  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  tumuli  or  barrows.  Stones  of  a  conveni- 
ent form,  and  of  a  large  size,  without  any  sort  of  cement^ 
are  the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  constructed; 
and,  on  a  more  narrow  inspection,  they  appear  evidently 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
structure  and  dimensions.  The  smaller,  which  seems  to  be 
the  oldest,  consist  of  one  thick  circular  wall,  in  the  inside  of 
which  there  are  sometimes  places  that  might  have  served 
for  beds  :  and  this  form,  we  are  told,  was  agreeable  to  a 
mode  of  building  among  the  people  of  Iceland  and  other 
Scandinavian  colonies.  In  some  of  them  at  a  greater,  and 
in  others  at  a  less  height,  this  wall  begins  to  converge 
gradually  towards  the  top,  till  only  a  small  hole  remained, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  covered  with  flat  stones, 
or  suffered  to  be  open.  The  larger  are  far  more  compli- 
cated in  their  internal  structure.  Besides  the  outer  wall, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  former,  they  have 
also  an  inner  one,  concentric  with  and  distant  about  two 
feet  from  the  other :  and  these  walls  are  so  formed  as 
sometimes  to  meet  at  no  great  height,  and  thus  inclose  9. 
space  around  the  bottom  of  the  building.  In  the  form  of 
others  of  this  kind  there  is  still  greater  variety.  Like  the 
the  former,  they  have  two  walls,  but  these  neither  meet 
nor  coverge,  but  ascend  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  little  more  than  two  feet ;  and  this  space,  which 
is  entered  by  a  door  of  two  feet  high  from  without,  h 
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i^cdvpied  by  aertaity  6f  a  wkding  spltdl  fenui  ftom  tSie^AJd^^^^ 
botfom  10  the  top  of  the  buUdtng.  The  largest  kind^picuho^ 
willed  sue  h&te,  as  well  iis  in  othet  places^  denominated"^ 
htrghsj  «%  smroun^ed  1)j  a  broad  deep  ditch  and  a  sort 
of  ram{Mi|t.  Tb^  waU»  of  these  liuildings  are  usually  ninf 
or  ten  feet  in  thieluless.  It  seems  evi(]pnt  that  the  build-> 
era  of  them  knew  not  bow  tb  throw  an  arch ;  and  they 
are  cFen  perhaps  older  than  that  inventioa.  This  ex- 
plfdns-  the  cause  of  Ae  narrowness  of  their  cells^  and  of 
the  waUs-  being  made  to  conVet^e  to)Brards  each  other.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  buildings  were  used  as  granaries 
for  provisions,  c/t  as  places  into  which  the  wopien  and 
(children  retreated  when  the  men  were  at  a  £stanpe  enga« 
ged  in  war.  Thej  sometimes  stand  on  high  land  near  the 
sea ;  and  seveifal  of  them-  here  are  found  in  every  parish* 
They  are  usually  placed  on  the  brinkr  of  precipitous 
t>(^%f  but  much  ofiener  on  ^r  shirts  of  sandy  bays,  and 
ift  the  vicinity  of  landing  pismires.  They  usually  stretchy 
in  a  chain^  from  one  headland  to  another,  in  full  view  of 
the  hi^bour  and  of  the  ocean  ;  and  have  been  evidently 
so  arranged  as  to  commuuipate  one  with  another.  Far 
ftom  being  confined  to  this  place,  they  are  found,  and 
that  toe  in  similar  situatioas,  in  the  country  from  which 
tike  Picts  originally  pame,  as  well  as  in  those  that  con-i* 
stitnted  tbeir  own  e^itensive  dominion.  In  proof  of  thi^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  remarkab}e  one  of 
that  kind  at  Snalsburg  near  Droatheim  ;  another,  called 
the  Castle  of  Ymsburg,  in  WestifOgothia.  Many  of 
them  are  stfU  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Caithness,  of 
8iitherland|  and  of  East  Ross.  The  vale  of  Glenetg, 
near  ^crnera,  contains  no  fewe^  than  four.  TThe  foun- 
dation of  several  b^ve  been  discovered  on  a  plain  near 
Perth  \  and  that  of  PomodiUa,  in  Strathnarer,  is  iio  less 
distinguished  fi»  iU  spructu^p  t)iah  tbe  vitiy  large  one  %% 
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ABtiquitici  Dnnf objii  Castle,  which  seems  to  have  wkhia  ks  pre-.' 
cincts^  several  smaller  ones,  its  connections  or  dependents* 
But  turning  from  these,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
north,  with  a  view  to  explore  the  Pictish  territories  in 
that  quarter,  we  shall  fipd  these  ancient  structwres  per- 
haps in  greater  number,  but  certainly  more  entire,  of  a. 
more  curious  fbrm^  and  of  much  largei:  dimensions. 
Those  found  in  Shetland,  and  known  every  where  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  burghs,  are  much  superior,  in 
V  these  respects,  to  what  are  here,,  or  even  perhaps  to  any  in 

Scotland.  In  the  south,,  and  on  the  east  coast,,  there  are 
but  few  of  them  now  entire  -^  having  been  demolished,^ 
partly  from  curiosity,  to  know  their  structure  and  con-, 
tents,  and  partly  to  carry  off  their  materials  to  inclose 
lands  or  build  farm  houses.  But  junong  the  islands,  both 
on  the  north  and  wist  of  Scotland,  and  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  the  Highlands,  where  there  ha»been  no  want 
of  materials  for  these  purposes,  these  curious  edifices  have 
been  su£Fered  to  remain  unhurt,  in  testimony  of  the  re- 
spect that  the  inhabitants  have  entertained  for  the  works, 
of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  parish  of  Latheron,  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  are  several  old  castles,  as  well  as  Pictish 
buildings,  of  the  nature  now  mentioned.  The  castles 
are,  Berrydale,  Dunbeath  (still  inhabited),  Knockinnon, 
Latheron,  Forss,  Swmgle,  and  Clyth.  These  were  places 
of  strength  in  the  days  of  rapine  and  vioIence.^  Most  of 
these  castles  stood  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  £rom  the  land  by  a  deep  ditch  with  a  drawbridge. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  sU  Acbaistai  still  re- 
main entire,  and  human  bones  are  occasionally  found  in 

Achaisul    the  ruins.    The  old  castle  of  Achaistal  was  built  and  pos-. 

^•^       sessed  by  John  Beg,  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
In  those  times,  parties  of  robbers  or  freebooters  used  to, 
hifiest  this  county.  A  put/  of  these  came  to  John  Beg's 
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hoiisey  and  insisted  that  he  should  pay  a  certstin  sumAntiquUic% 
ia  name  of  tribute^  otherwise  they  would  plunder  his 
house  and  carry  away  his  cattle.  John  Beg  seemed 
yery  passive  to  them>  and  entertained  them  very  sunip« 
tttously,  until  he  got  them  all  intoxicated^  by  fttong  ale 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  nightshadci  when  he  ordered  theni 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  upper  apartments  of  his  castle.  He 
then  removed  his  family  and  furniture^  and  put  them  on 
board  a  vessel  at  the  water*mouth  of  Berrydale ;  and  ha- 
ving collected  a  great  quantity  ^f  straw  and  brushwood 
into  the  lower  parts  of  his  houses  he  set  fire  to  it^  which 
soon  destroyed  tht  robbers,  and  consumed  111  the  castle 
excepting  a  pATt  of  the  walls.  John  Beg  returned  with 
his  family  to  Sutherland; 

The  castle  of  Berrydale,  or  Berrudale,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  last  inhabitant^  who  was  a  giant^  called 
William  More.     His  history  i^  Angular; 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century^  Hector  Sutfaer*  Heetor  Bai 
land,  comnionly  called  Hector  More,  or  Meikie  Hectorg^^^  ^ 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  LangWell.  He  was  de- 
k:ended  of  the  family  of  Duffiis^  and  resided  in  a  castle 
on  a  rock  at  the  water •thouth  of  Berrydale^  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible.  He  built  a  house  at  Langwell  for 
his  eldest  son  William,  who  married  a  beautiful  woman^. 
and  resided  there.  Some  time  afterwards  William's  wife 
was  in  childbed  of  her  first  chad,  and  Robert  Gun^ 
tacksman  of  Braemore^  came  orer  the  hills  to  Langwell^ 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  clan^  on  a  hunting  party* 
Robert  Gun  proposed  to  his  friends  that  they  woitld  pay 
^  visit  to  Hector  More's  ^km  and  his  young  wife  ;  which 
they  accordingly  did.  Robert  Gun^  upon  ^eing  the  wo^ 
loan  in  bed^  fancied  "her.  Upon  their  way  home.  Gun  dea 
dared  to  his  companions  that  he  would  have  William  Sil« 
fherlaod's  wife  to  himself;  and  that  the  onlj  means .W 
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Antjqmtie&vrhfcfa  he  could  actjompHsh  his  design  was  to  take  Iwa^ 
her  husband's  life.  His  friends,  whose  consciences  were 
not  more  strait*Iaced  than  his  own,  having  approved  of 
bis  intention,  they  accompanied  him  the  next  day  over 
the  hills,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods  near  William 
Sutherland's  house,  until  they  observed  him,  come  out  to 
his  garden,  when  Robert  Gun  shot  him  with  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  They  went  immediately  into  his  house,  took 
his  wife  out  of  bed,  and  carried  her  and  her  infant  child 
in  a  large  basket  they  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  to 

^  BracOTorc,  where  Gun  resided.  As  soon  as  the  mother  re- 

covered, she  vras  reconciled  to  Robert  Gun,  notwithstand- 
ing of  his  murdering  her  husband.  She  begged  of  him 
to  call  her  infant  son  William  after  his  deceased  father, 
though  she  knew,  had  her  husband  been  alive,  he  would 
have  named  him  Hector  after  his  own  father.  Hector 
More.  Robert  Gun  held  the  lands  of  Braemore  from  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  in  tack,  but  he  would  pay  no  rent  to 
his  Lordship.  After  being  much  in  arrear  to  the  Earl, 
his  Lordship  sent  John  Sinclair  of  Stercock,  with  a  party 
of  men  under  arms,  to  compel  Gun  to  make  payment ; 
but  Gun  convened  his  clan,  and  they  defeated  John  Sin- 
clair with  his  party.  Several  were  killed,  and  John  Sin- 
clair was  wounded  in  the  engagement.  Young  William's 
mother  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Robert  Gui^ 
and  had  two  sons  by  him.  After  these  sons  had  arrived 
a[t  maturity,  young  William  and  they  one  day  went  a- 
hunting  ;  and  WilKam  being  more  successful  than  the  o* 
ther  two,  killed  a  roe,  which  he  desired  his  two  brothers 
to  carry  home.  They  objected  to  this  drudgery,  and  said 
that  he  might  carry  home  his  own  prey  himself.  But 
William,  who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  his  father's  tra^ 
gical  end,  told  them,  with  a  menacing  aspect,  that  if  they 
woi^ld  not  carry  home  the  roe  he  would  revenge  some  of 
their  ffSHiier's  actions  upon  them  5  which  intimidated  them 
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fiKSLtly  {thottfh  they  w«re  ignorant  of  the  canse  of  iiiiAntiquUlei. 
threatening),  as  they  knew  he  had  more  personal  strength  ' 
than  them  both,  he  being  then  about  nine  feet  high,  and 
stout  in  prc^rtion.  They  accordingly  earned  home  the 
roe,  and  told  their  mother  that  William  had  threatened 
Jhem  in  such  a  manner.  She  communicated  this  circum- 
stance to  their  father  Robert  Gun,  adding,  that  shejiu 
spected  William  had  heard  of  his  father's  death*  Robert 
Gull,  being  afraid  of  young  William's  personal  strength, 
wished  to  be  in  friendship  with  him,  and  proposed  that 
lie  ^ould  marry  his  {Gnn's)  sister^  Vfho  resided  with 
them  in  the  character  of  a  housekeeper.  William  did  not 
reli^  the  matdi,  and  would  not  accept  of  her.  Soon  zf^ 
terwards  Robert  Gun  made  a  feast  4U  his  house,  where 
be  collected  several  of  his  friends,  and  contrived  to  make 
young  William  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  Robert  Gun  put  his  sister  to  bed  with  him; 
Wbeft  William  awakened  next  morning,  he  was  surpri- 
sed to  find  Gun's  sister  in  bed  with  him.  She  toM 
him  he  might  recollect  that  the  <:eremonies  of  marriage 
passed  betwixt  tbem  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  ^e 
was  now  his  lawful  spouse.  He  got  up  in  a  passion,  and 
declared  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  he  would 
liold  no  such  bargain.  Robert  Gun  flattered  him,  and 
3aid,  as  be  was  now  msuried  to  his  sister  he  would  make 
the  match  as  agreeable  toliim  as  possible,  by  putting 
him  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Langwell ;  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  his  promise,  he,  with  a  few  of  his  con* 
necticms,  concealed  tbenMehres  near  Hector  More's  castle 
on  the  rock  until  early  in  the  morning.  When  the 
drawbrid^^  was  let  down,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
castie,  and  carried  Hector  Mote  (who  was  then  an  old 
ieeble  man)  out  of  his  castle,  and  left  him  in  a  cot- house 
in  the  neighboicrhood,  wbefe  he  remained  for  some  little 
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/^otiyit}ei.tiine,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sutherland,  and  passed  thfi 
remainder  of  his  days  with  one  of  bis  relations,  Suther* 
land  of  Rearchar. 

Robert  Gun  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Braemore, 
and  conducted  William  Sutherland  and  his  espoused 
wife  to  their  castle,  and  gave  them  all  possession  of  the 
estate  of  Langwell.  -William  being  very  much  dissatis* 
fied  with  Robert  Gun^  conduct,  and  not  liking  the  com- 
pany of  his  sister  as  a  spouse,  went  and  complained  of  his 
^evances  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness ;  who  prpmised  him 
redress  as  soon  as  he  Returned  from  the  Orkneys,  where 
he  was  going  to  quell  a  rebellion,  along  with  the  Baron  of 
Roslin,  and  wished  that  he  (William),  being  a  very  stout 
man,  would  accompany  him.  William  consented  to  do  so, 
and  returned  toBerrydale  to  bid  his  friends  farewel  before 
he  would  go  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition.  Just  as  h^ 
was  parting  with  them  at  the  burial  ground  on  the  braes  on 
the  east  side  of  the  water  of  Berrydale,  he  told  his  friends 
that  he  suspected  he  never  would  return  from  Orkney. 
He  then  laid  himself  down  otn  the  heath  near  the  bu- 
rial-ground, and  desired  his  companions  to  fix  two  stones 
Sn  the  ground,  the  one  at  his  head  and  the  other  at  his 
feet,  in  order  to  show  to  posterity  his  uncommon  stature  ; 
which  stones  remain  there  still,  and  the  exact  distance  be* 
tween  ^hem  is  nine  feet  and  five  inches.  Tradition  also 
mentions  his  height  to  have  been  above  nine  feet.  He 
went  with  Lord  Caithness,  &c.  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he 
fis  well  as  the  Earl  and  his  sons  w^re  killed.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1530.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  this  :  In  the  year  1530,  Kin^  James  the  Fifth  grant- 
ed the  islands  of  Orkney  to  his  natural  brother,  James 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  heirs-male.  The  inhabitants 
took  umbrage  that  an  over-lord  should  be  interposed  be* 
tW^n  them  and  the  sovereign,  and  rose  in  arms,  under 
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the  cornxnand  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Sandy.  Lord  Sin- Ajj^jjWw* 
clair.  Baron  of  Roslm,  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  were 
sent  virith  a  party  of  men  to  quell  the  rebels,  hut  the 
islanders  defeated  them  ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
£arl,  with  his  sons*,  and  William  More  Sutherland,  who 
accompanied  them,  were  killed.  The  Caithness  men  who 
survived  carried  back  the  Earl  of  Caithness'  head  to  be 
interred  in  his  Lordship's  burial-place  in  Caithness. 

In  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  are  several  remains  of  the  ancient  fortresses  or 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  The  tower  or  cas-  Castle  of 
tie  of  Braal  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  of  Thurso.  It  is  completely  square,  of  a 
very  large  area,  wonderfully  thick  in  the  walls,  which  are 
jjartly  built  with  clay  and  mortar  mixed,  and  in  some  parts 
with  mortar  altogether.  The  stairs  and  conveyances  to 
the  several  stories  are  through  the  heart  of  the  walls. 
These  stories  were  all  of  them  floored  and  vaulted  with 
stones  prodigiously  large,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  stones 
of  the  whole  fabric.  A  great  part  of  it  still  remains  ;  is 
as  upright  and  firm  as  ever,  and  seems,  from  its  structure, 
to  have  been  very  high  and  stately  ;  and,  what  is  strange, 
the  highest  stones  seem  to  be  larger  than  those  below.  It 
surely  cost  immense  labour  to  get  some  of  them  up  to 
such  a  height,  especially  in  those  days,  when  it  is  to  be 
supposed  they  had  no  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
The  plununet  and  rule  were  undoubtedly  well  applied  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  j  but  there  is  not  the  least  impres- 
sion of  block  or  chissel,  which  shows  the  great  antiquity  of 
it.  It  was  manifestly  a  place  of  strength  as  well  as  of  ha- 
bitation. A  deep  large  well-contrived  ditch  secures  it 
from  the  north. 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  is  DirletDirict  Oai- 
Castle.     It  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  romantic  spot  in  the*  '* 
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lUtiqoitiei. Hi^hlandg  called  Dlrlet,  on  a  round  high  roci,  very  srteepi 
idmiost  perpendicular  on  all  sides.  The  rock  and  castle  hang 
over  &  velry  deep  daric  pool  on  the  river  Thurso,  which 
runs  close  by  its  -^de.  On  each  side  of  the  river  and  the  cas^ 
fie,  and  very  near  them,  are  two  other  rocks,  much  high- 
er, looking  down  over  the  coatlie  with  a  statisly  and  tow*. 
ering  majesty,  and  fencing  it  on  these  sides.  By  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  by  accounts,  it  was  a  place  of  strength  in 
^he  days  of  rapine  and  plunder^  Foir  further  security,  it 
had  the  r^r  on  one  hand^  and  a  ditch  on  the  other^ 
through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  with  a  draw- 
bridge. The  last  inhabitant  was  a  descendant  of  the  no., 
ble  family  of  Sutherland.  He  was  called  in  Erse  the 
Finder  Derg^  th%t  is,  tlie  R^d  Knight. 
LoAmcre  The  next  in  course  is  Lochmere  Castle^  about  eight 
^^^^  ;»iles  above  Dirlet.  It  stood  just  on  the  bank  of  the  loch^ 
hanging  <>ver  the  fir$t  current  of  the  river  out  of  it.  In 
that  place  tj^e  river  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep,  and 
^ithal  very  rapid.  It  i$  teid  by  report  to  have  been 
builtrand inhabited  by  a  personage  called  MorrurnaShean^ 
that  is,  "  the  lord  of  the  game  or  venison,''  because  be  de- 
lighted in  these  rural  sports.  It  is  said,  also,  that  there 
was  a  chest,  or  some  kind  of  inachine^  fijfed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  streana  below  the  castle,  for  catching  salmon  in  their 
ingress  into  the  loch,  or  their  egress  out  of  it ;  and  that 
immediately  when  a  fish  was  entangled  in  the  machine,  the 
iJapture  was  announced  to  the  whole  family  by  tlie  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  which  the  motions  and  struggles  of  the  fish 
«et  a-going,  by  means  of  a  fine  cord  that  was  fi^ed  at  one 
end  to  the  bell  in  the  middle  of  an  upper  room,  and  at  the 
the  other  end  to  the  machine  in  the  stream  below. 

The  principal  proprietors  in  this  county  are,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Sir  Benjamin 
Punbai:  of  Hempriggs,  aiid  Sinclair  of  Freswick  ;  all  of 
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%l}tim  possess  elejaat  man$kiiuteiise9,  tboogh  tbeir  vki-  ^laHttitqk 
initj-  is  flecessarilj  Ueak  sad  nalced  during  a  preat  part  of 
the  year,  in  cossequefioe  of  ihe  unpradilMlity  of  adom* 
ing  them  with  plantatioas* 

The  popnktion  stands  Avs  t 


IVithes. 

CUM 

tl 

Population  i^  1801. 

Petfons. 

OccupuioM. 

Toul 

PCflOIIf 

1 

4J 

id 

S  w   0 

Ill 

Bower  .  . . 

1287 

^59^ 

1°5 

867 

,1 

880 

^35 

557 

«57* 

Cainsbay  •  • 

148 1 

1950 

900 

1086 

366 

49 

1571 

1986 

Dunnet  . . . 

1235 

1399; 

5«9 

777 

»3J? 

II 

1366 

Hailkirk  .. 

3075 

31  Hoi 

IIJ9 

138s 

1227 

229 

1089 

2545 

Latheron . . 

367s 

4006 

«6J5 

J957 

3435 

58 

"9 

3612 

Olrick 

87s   1001 

533 

595 

33» 

66 

729 

1127 

Rcay  .... 

2262 

aapS 

662 

879 

1051 

37 

463 

1541 

I*har80  .  .  . 

2963 

3M6 

1598 

2030 

1044 

572 

201  s 

3628 

Wattin  .^. 

1424 

1230 

6^ 

644 

694I      29 

5»3 

1246 

Wick  .... 
j      Total  .  . 

3938 

5000 

X781 

2205 

2879:  roi5 

92 

3986 

22215 

24802 

10183 

12426 

1J263'  2201 

7»45 

22609 

Among  the  hills  or  high  country  on  the  borders  of  Language. 
Sutherland  the  Erse  language  is  spoken  ;  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  county  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  unless  in  so 
fsLT  as  distinguished,  in  a  trifling  degree,  by  a  provincial 
accent.  The  names  of  places  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Norwegian  language.  Ster^  which  i%  tha^  language 
signifies  **  an  estate,"  is  the  terminating  syllable  of  a 
great  number  of  places^    such  as,   Ulbstar^   Stempster,. 
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•  Xangiiagc.  Bindster,  Scrabster,  Bilbster,  and  a  great  variety  of  o- 
thers.  The  names  usually  consist  of  two  syllables,  of 
which  the  first  was  perhaps  the  name  of  some  early  or  di- 
stinguished possessor.  Where  wicJk  is  the  terminating  syl- 
lable,  there  is  always  in  its  vicinity  an  opening  of  the  coast 
larger  than  a  creek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whose  two 
containing  sides  form  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  lips 
terminating  in  the  cheek,  which  in  the  Scottish  dialect  is 
termed  *'  the  wick  of  the  mouth."  In  Orkney  there  are 
a  great  number  of  places  whose  terminating  syllable  is 
wick  ;  and  in  Caithness,  too,  they  are  all  upon  the  coast, 
and  characterised  by  an  opening  in  the  rocks  of  the  figure 
now  described.  Freswick  in  Caithness  is  the  green  wici, 
•  from  frisb  signifying  greeny  and  the  figure  of  the  cos^st 
in  its  vicinity. 
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ORKNEY  ISLANDS, 

The  Orkney  and  Shetlancl  Isles  form  together  one  coun?  General  de- 
ty,  which  sends  a  represents^tive  to  the  British  parliamenC  *^^"^ 
We  shall  consider  first  the  Orl^neys,  and  afterwards  th^ 
more  northern  group  of  island^  galled  the  Shetland  Is^s. 

The  islands  that  compose  the  grqup  known  to  theancieotg 
by  the  name  of  O^caies^  and  styled  by  the  naoderns  the  Ork- 
ney Isles,  are  ^it^ated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  the 
coast  of  Caithness  and  Shetland  y  froi^  the  former  of  which 
they  are  distant  only  about  four,  and  from  the  latte^:  nearly 
iwenty  leagues.  From  observations  that  have  been  taken 
with  sufficient  skill  and  accuracy,  the  latitude  of  Kirk- 
tvall,  die  centre,  has  been  foun^  to  be  50"^  Q'  north,^  and 
the  longitude  2®  30'  west  from  the  meridian  of  Gbreenwich. 
Of  those  that  s^e  inhabited  some  are  so  small  as  not  to 
exceed  avmile  in  length  ;  whereas  the  nciainland  or  princi- 
pal island  extends  to  nearly  thirty.  They  are  separated 
from  one  anothqr  by  portions  of  water  denominated 
spunds,  friths,  or  ferries  \  9ome  of  which  are  only  a  mile 
broad,  and  others  more  than  five.  Though  thus  closely 
connected  together,  the  whole  of  them  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  for  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  the 
points  farthest  removed  froni  each  other,  the  distance  is 
not  less  than  seventy  miles,  and  they  are  upwards  of  forty 
in  the  other  direction. 

The  islands  are  sixty-seven  in  number,  twenty-eight  of  Number  of 
which  are  inhabited  \  the  remaining  thirty-nine^  known  ^^^^ 
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GcncralDe-undcr  the  niame  of  holmsy  are  dedicated  to  the  pasturing 
*  I  ^  I  '■>  of  a  kiff  cattle^  sheep,  or  rabbits^  and  are  in  general  too 
small,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  They  have  proba- 
bly derived  their  general  name  from  Cape  Orchusy  the 
ancient  name  for  "  Dunnet  Head"  in  Caithness,  and  have 
come  to  be  denominated.  "  Orkney  Isles,"  or  the  "  Isles 
of  Cape  Orchus."  Or,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  a  "  whale,'* 
and  inrus  an  "  island."  These  large  animals  are  fre- 
quently seen  there  at  present,  and  probably  were  more 
frequently  observed  in  ancient  times,  before  they  had  be- 
come in  so  great  a  degree  the  prey  of  commercial  nations^ 
iHBny  also  gives  the  name  of  xirca  to  some  species  of  huge 
marine  animals.  These  islands,  when  compared  with  the 
barren  wilds  of  ^me  of  the  Shetland  isles  to  the  north^  or 
€veti  with  the  lofty  mountains  and  bleak  marshy  plains  of 
Sutherland,  assume,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  appear- 
ance. The  surface  of  the  whole  of  them  follows,  iftgetieral, 
the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  being  lofty  towards  the  west,  and  dediniug  to- 
IocU6ation  wards  the  cast.  This  appears  td  arise  from  the  inclinatioa 
of  ihc  strata. ^f  the  mineral  strata,  which  here  in  general,  and  even  per- 
haps throughout  the  whole  globe,  descend  towards  the  east, 
and  ascend  towards  the  west.  Hence,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  land  is  so  elevated  as,  with  fei  few 
interruptions,  to  form  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high 
indeed,  but  much  more  so  than  what  is  generaUy  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  bills,  the  high^ 
est  of  which  does  not  exceed  1200  feet,  do  Hot  always  run 
in  the  largest  direction  of  the  islands,  but  frequently 
stretch  across  them ;  and  while  their  sides  that  face  the 
Western  Ocean  are  bold  and  steep  in  the  extreme,  their 
opposite  sides,  for  the  most  part,  shelve  away  into  plains  of 
considerable  extent  with  a  getitie  dcclivityr  The  shored  \vk 
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the  Vf estern  quarter  are  in  man j  places  bounded  by  rocks  Clfmito.^ 
awfuUj  majestic.  In  some  places  tkej  remain  entire ;  in 
others  they  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  billows  and 
the  ravages  of  time ;  and  are  consequently  shattered  into 
a  thoussoid  different  shapes,  altogether  forsaing  a  scene 
)ughly  interesting. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  remote  period,  these 
islands  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland  of 
the  county  of  Caithness ;  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  account  for  their  separation^  and  the  territory  being 
bjroken  into  small  parts  or  islands.  We  have  already  re^ 
marked,  that  in  Caithness  there  arc  many  caverns  on  the 
coast.  These  arc  formied  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  upon  the  soft  strata  which  it  finds  in 
some  places.  In  this  way  the  sea  cuts  mines  very  far  into 
the  land  ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  in 
this  way  cut  off  large  portions  of  the  continent,  and  there- 
by  formed  many  of  ^  isles  which  diversify  the  face  of 
the  ocean* 

In  these  islands  the  south-west  wind  is  most  juevalent ;  Climate# 
tmd  as  it  comes  from  the  mountainous  tract  of  th^  West 
Highlands,  brings,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  the 
most  frequent  but  ^le  heaviest  rains ;  an4  also  raises  the 
tides,  through  the  whole  shores,  to  their  greatest  elevati<m. 
From  the  south-east,  too,  the  winds  are  very  £requ(Rit,  and 
sometinoes  even  stormy.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and  har-i 
vest  months,  while  these  winds  prevail,  the  weather  is 
sometimes  dry  and  cold,  sooAetlmes  damp^  and  not  unfire- 
quently  thick,  dark,  and  foggy;  and  when  this  last  kind 
of  weather  continues  for  any  time,  it  seldom  fails  to  have 
a  manilest  effect  in  depressing  the  animal  spirits,  and  ge- 
nerating colds,  coughs,  sore  throats,  and  similar  complaints^ 
thsu  are  the  effiects  of  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
th^  odter  hand,  the  north-west,  north,  and  north*-east 
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Climate,  winds,  bjrihg  for  the  most  part  cold,  dry,  wholesome  We^-fi- 
ther ;  and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  others  relax  and 
sink,  these  brace  and  elevate  the  animal  system.  The 
east  and  west  winds  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
strength  nor  their  long  continuance ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they 
marked  with  any  skiking  peculiarity.  Seldom  do  calms^ 
for  any  length  of  time,  prevail  here  j  and  the  winds,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  blow,  and  in  whatever  season,  ard 
seldom  or  never  tempestuous,  but  often  loud  and  strong  ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  an  evident  tendency  to  render 
the  climate  salubrious.  Through  the  whole  islands  rains 
fall  in  considerable  quantity ;  but  on  the  west  coast,  on 
account  of  its  superior  height,  by  far  the  greatest  quan«» 
tity  falls.^  During  the  winter,  when  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  land  is  locked  up  in  frost,  and  deep  buried 
in  snow,  rains  more  commonly  prevail  here,  and  are  ei-r 
ther  so  constant,  or  recur  so  soon,  that  they  render  it  in- 
convenient  to  travel  either  by  land  or  water  $  and,  besides 
drenching  the  cultivated  fields,  and  hurting  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  introduce  diseases  among  sheep,  horses,  and 
black  cattle.  Snows  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  in  suchr 
quantity  ;  but  they  come  with  considerable  violence,  and 
generally  from  the  north-west  and  south-east  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  and  though  what  falls  in  the  course  of  a 
year  may  not  be  much  short  of  the  quantity  in  other 
northern  districts,  it  continues  only  a  few  days  at  a  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing  perhaps  not  only  to  the 
greater  warmth,  but  also  to  the  vapours  that  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
.  A  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  with  respect  to  the  season  of 
snow  and  hail,  merits  some  attention.  Some  parts  of  the 
month  of  June,  which  in  Britain  is  well  ktsown  to  be  of  a 
pleasant  and  genial  warmth,  is  here  not  only  often  colder 
than  the  preceding  months,  but  almost  as  much  so  as  aoj 
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Winter  month.  For  aboi^  two  weeks,  and  cVeft  some*  CMmit«. 
times  more,  aibout  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  wind 
blows  from  the  tlotth  strong  and  piercing,  accompanied 
with  snow  and  hail  showers^  which  drive  domestic  ani- 
mals to  seek  shelter ;  clothe  the  fields  with  a  dreary  aspect, 
hy  cheds.ing  th6  progress  of  the  jowig  jdants,  and  blast- 
iog  their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  and  to  a  stranger  would 
seem  to  threaten  the  islands  with  famine.  As  soon  as  that 
period  is  past^  the  vfind  veers  round,  warm  showers,  suc- 
ceed, which  revive  the  tender  herbage,  that  now  recovers 
Us  former  bloom  and  verdure  ;  the  whole  tribe  of  animals 
again  rejoice  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  is  glad- 
dened with  the  prospect  of  future  plenty.  The  cause  of 
this  extreihe^  and  seemingly  unnatural  cold,  evidently  is 
the  dissolving  of  the  iomiense  fields  of  ice  in  the  Nc»them 
Ocean  which  happens  at  that  season^  and  the  consequent 
evaporation.  About  forty  years  ago  the  north  wind  waft*  Black »c%. 
ed  over  the  ocean,  what  is  still  recollected  by  the  old  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  the  black  snow,  which  at  the  time 
struck  the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment.  It 
was  afterwards  known  that  an  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla 
in  Iceland  had  at  that  time  occurred  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  snow  had  derived  its  hue  from  the  smoke  sent 
forth  by  the  volcano,  or  by  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
dances  constimed  by  the  melted  matter  which  it  cast  forth. 
It  is  known  that  the  ashes  cast  forth  by  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  observed  here  in 
summer,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  most  commonly 
m  winter ;  not,  indeed,  when  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
the  sky  serene,  but  when  the  elements  are  in  commotion. 
When  it  blows,  iraiiis,  hails,  or  snows,  thunder  and  lights 
ning  are  frequently  the  consequence.  To  whatever  cause 
w«  may  ascribe  their  appearance  at  this  season,  it  seems 
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CUmatc  to  have  HO  inflaence  in  rendtting  them  either  more  violent 
or  more  destructive.  Thej  are  less  so  here  than  in  other 
places*  They  are  not  accompanied  with  hailstones  of  such 
vast  nEUignitude ;  nor  have  they  such  a  tremendousglsMre,nor 
such  loud  and  awful  pea|s^  aa  in  more  soutbesa  climates. 

Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  the  cUmate  pos- 
sesses' one  quality  superior  to  what  is  £oun4  in  more  fa^ 
voured  countries*  As  the  islands  stretch*  hi  to  the 
northy  it  might  have  been  expected  they  would  have  e^« 
pedtencrd  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  fcom  the  extre* 
mities  of  heat  and  cold  that  are  felt  under  the  sameparal* 
lei  in  either  the  old  or  the  new  contineiit.  This^  how^^ 
ever^  is  by  no  means  the  case  |  for  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  St  Petersburgh  are  alternately  panting^ 
widi  heat,  ch:  shivering  with  cold,  the  inhabi|an^  of  the 
Orkneys  enjoy  a^  temperature  comparatively  mild  and  mo« 
derate.^  In  pioofof  this,  it  tnay  be  observed^  that  tbemei*^ 
dium  heaV  as  i^pears  by  the  springs,  amounts  to  fbrtywfiv^ 
degrees ;.  and  the  whole  range  between  the  extremes  of 
the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  is  from  twenty^&ve 
to  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
range  o£  the  barometer  is  three  inches.  Hence  the  few  epi« 
demtcal  disorders  which  occur,  as  the  consequence  of  e^r* 
treines  of  temperature,  the  good  healdi  and  vigour  which, 
the  people  often  enjoy  to  an  advanced  ag^,  and  the  instan* 
ces  diat  a:^  sometimes  soet  with  of  longevity^ 

Around  their  whole  coasts,  the  land,  with  a.  few  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues^ 
where  the  vnbat  is  in  depth  fiftywtwo  fittj^oms.  So  near 
the  shocr  as  one  league,,  the  deptb  of  water  is  between. 
fbrty  and  fifty  £athoms  ;.  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
groupi.  at  the  same  distance  from  land,  the  depth  of  the  ^ 
water  does  not  exceed  thijrty-twafal^umis.  The  0oocU 
ttde^in  most  pljtces,  poflDLesfromthe  norAi-west^  andwhen^ 
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Ao  obstacles  from  land,  rocks,  or  shallows,  intervene,  di«  Climate^ 
xects  its  course  to  the  cast,  sonth-east^  or  south,  accbrding  • 
as  it  is  new  made^  half  run,  or  approaching  to  still  water. 
At  full  and  new  moon  it  is  high  water  about  half  an  hour 
after  nine,  when  the  ordinary  spring  tides  rise  eight  feel 
pei^ndicular,  and  the  extraordinary  ones  fourteen ;  and 
at  the  quadratures  the  usual  neap  tides  rise  three  and  a 
half,  and  such  as  are  uncommon  above  six  feet  in  height* 
The  greatest  rapidity  of  the  spring  tides,  even  in  those 
channels  where  they  run  quicker,  is  nine  miles  in  an  hour  | 
and  the  neap  tides  haye  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  that 
velocity. 

If  these  ^ting  tides  be  either  at  their  greatest  height 
or  their  lowest,  the  water  continues  still  for  the  space  of 
only  h^f  an  hour^  and  in  the  neap  tides  it  remains  one 
hour  and  a  halL  From  whatever  quarter  ships  come^ 
there  is  almost  at  all  timea  an  easy  and  ready  access  to 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  channels :  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  within  the  precincts,  however 
stormy  the  weather  may  be,  or  however  shattered  theitf 
condition^  little  or  no  difficulty  Will  arise  to  their  finding 
an  excellent  harbour*  For  one  part  of  the  year,  thd 
night  is  nearly  as  fit  as  the  day  for  entering  the  har-» 
hours ;  for  so  far  do  the  islsmds  extend  to  the  northg 
and  such  it  the  effect  of  having  no  land  immediately 
beyond  them^  that  the  twilight  is  in  general  so  bright^ 
for  two  months  in  the  sununer,  as  to  enable  a  person, 
wUh  the  ordinary  powers  of  vision,  to  read  in  the  house 
9t  midnight  with  the  utmost  facility^  In  winter,  in* 
deed,  the  sun  is  only  four  hours  above  the  hprizoa  ;  but 
neither  does  the  darkness,  even  at  that  season,  either 
much  retard  or  endanger  the  entrance  of  ships,  or  theip 
sailing  among  these  islands  ;  for  the  moon,  from  the  re«f 
lection  of  the  water,  shines  with  sucb  an  unqottimoii  S««r 
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Climate,  gree  of  Splendour,  that  not  only  the  little  Islands^  but  c-- 
ven  the  rocks  and  tides,  are  almost  as  conspicuousr  in  the 
night  as  in  the  dajr  But  even  in  the  long  nights,  and 
when  the  moon  does  not  shine,-  light  from  a  different 
source  seasonably  arises  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  that  would  otherwise  overspre^td  these 
Aurora  bo-  coasts.  This  is  the  aurora  borealis,  now  very  improperly 
denominated  the  northern  lights,,  since  by  late  discoveries 
they  have  been  found  to  belong  equally  to»  both  hemis- 
pheres. Here  they  happily  appear,  both  nrore  frequently, 
and  with  gce»(er  splendour,  than  in  most  other  regions  ^ 
for  during  the  harvest,  winter,  and  spring  months,  they 
arise  almost  every  unclouded  night,  and  often  shine  with 
the  most  magnificent  bfilliancy.  The  light  of  the  moon 
at  her  quadratures  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  scarcely 
equals  ihem  itt  illuminating  the  friths  and  the  islands* 

Between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  close  of  the  twi- 
light, they  commonly  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
north,  issuing,  for  the  most  part,,  from  behind  the  elouds,. 
like  a  fountain  of  pale  light,  the  form  of  which  k  undefi- 
ned^ and  they  continue  in  this  state,,  a  littk  above  the  hori- 
zon, sometimes  only  for  a  short  period,  and  at  other  times 
for  the  space  of  several  hours,  without  any  motion  that  can 
be  discovered.  They  form  themselves  one  while  into  aa 
arch,  the  height  of  which  is  about  thirty  degrees^  and  its 
breadth  about  sixty  ;  and  the  pillars  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported  several  times  broader  than  the  rainbow ;  and  so 
long  as  they  retain,  t^iis  shape  they  are  without  any  sen- 
'sible  motion.  At  other  times  they  extend  farther  over 
the  heavens,  rise  much  higher,  assume  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes,  and  discover  a  dusky  hue,  with  a  motion  that 
is  slow  but  perceptible.  Very  often  they  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance quite  different,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
wtible  heavens,  difiusing  every  where  a  surprising  degree 
of  light,  and  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  phenomena. 
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THeit  xnoticm^  in  this  ease^  is  in  varioiis  directions,  ^^^^^]^%^ 
ktemely  swift,  and  as  it  were  iii  separate  Columns,  reseoi*  ^ 
tJing  somewhat  the  evolutions  of  a  great  armj.  Their 
lower  extremities  are  distinctly  denned,  and  deeply  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  $  but  their  upper  ones 
are  tapering  and  less  marked;  In  several  places;  at  once^ 
thej  kindle  into  a  blaze,  dart  along  in  almost  all  direc* 
tions  foi*  some  seconds  at  a  time  ;  alnd  then,  as  if  bj  the 
strength  of  their  exertions  thej  hstd  spent  their  force,  they 
are  exttdgidshed  in  a  moment,  leaving  i  brown  tract  in 
the  sky  behind  them;  Near  the  place  where  they  disapii^ 
|>eared,  in  a  short  tinie  they  flash  out  anew,  and  with  e« 
qual  rapidity  trace  the  ^ame  path  in  similar  motions,  and 
again  expire  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  they  ofiten  con« 
timie  for  several  hours  together,  to  the  great  satisfactioit 
and  amusement  of  the  spectators  ^n  land,  and  advantage  of 
the  mariner,  when  they  gradually  £e  away,  and  leave 
through  the  whole  heavens  a  Colour  resemMing  that  of 
brass.  If  the  liight  be  uncommonly  still,  and  their  mo^ 
tions  very  rapid,  a  whizzing  noise  has  been  thought  to 
have;  been  distinctly  heard  from  thtem^  at  Various  intervals; 
This  beautiful  coruscation,  which  ha§  never  yet  been  $a« 
lisfactorily  explained,  is  said  to  have  appeared  m:uch  set* 
doiner  eighty  or  ninety  ^eaf  s  atgo  than  it  does  at  present; 

The  hills  composing  tlie  rugged  tract  that  skirts  the  WesUfl^ 
em  c6a$t,,as  well  as  those  that  intersect  the  Mainland,^  md 
occupy  &ome  of  the  other  iiknds/  are  ^Idottii  single  and 
detached/  but  for  the  most  part  formed  inid  rid[ges  o^  some 
extent,  with  sm^l  intervening  va&eys  ^  and  thetf  tops,  in-^ 
stead  of  rising  high  into  a  coidcal  form,  are  geners^y  ei^ 
ther  iat  ot  rounded.  Some  fev^  of  thtm  tfre  afanost  en«i 
tirely  covered  with  verdure.  The  bbtfono^  of  moist  of  then! 
consist  of  com  fields,  interspersed  virith  patches  of  rich  old 
|rasS|  excellently  fitted  for  feeding  black  cattle.    Tbtf 

€a 
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^o3.  soil  consists  of  sandy  or  clayey  leam.^  Their  sides  pro- 
^  duce  an  excellent  mixture  of  heath  and  grass  for  sheep- 
pasture^  on  a  thin  stratum  of  peat*moss  ;  while  their  top« 
are  usually  brown,  on  a  bottom  of  peat*moss,  clay,  or 
gravel.  There  are  spots  on  some  of  them  delightfully  ro- 
mantic, where  the  attention  is  arrested,  andthe  car  pleased^ 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  riHs  ;  and  the  eye  feasts  on  flow«^ 
ers  that  rear  their  heads,  and  shed  their  fragrance,  amidst 
various  kinds  of  shrubs. 

These  islands  contain  almost  every  variety  of  soil ;  and 
these  varieties  are  so  intermixed  that  scarce  any  one  farm 
is  in  this  respect  uniform.  The  soil  is  in  general  of  no^ 
great  depth,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  a  mossy  soil,  mixed  with  other  materials.  All 
the  soils  are  thin  or  shallow,,  being  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  feet  in  depth,,  without  any  intervening  strata ;.  but,, 
with  few  elceptions,  they  are  uncommonly  fertile.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  soil  rests,  and  which,  ia  many  pla- 
ces, are  so  soft  smd  friable  as  to  break  before  the  plough^ 
appear,  by  their  decomposition,,  to  prove  favourable  to  ve- 
getation, or  to  afford  food  for  plants.  The  strata,  consisting 
of  naixtures  of  clay,,  sand- stone,  and  lime- stone,  appear 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bituminous  mat- 
ter, which  in  all  probability  gives  much  assistance  to  vege- 
tation. 
Tenure  of  Property  in  land  is  held  in  the  Orkneys  in  a  variety  of 
lands.  forms,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  1st,  King's  lands, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  but 
which  had  been,  in  process  of  time,  feued  out  or  granted 
in  perpetuity  to  vassals,  who  became  bound  to  pay  for 
ever  the  old  rents,  which  were  usually  taken  in  kind,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  2dly,  Kirk  lands,  or 
those  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Orkney,  and  which  are  now  held  by  private  persons,;t<y 
whose  ancestors  they  had  been  granted  in  feu  or  perpetu- 
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liy,  for  pay«nent  in  kind  of  the  old  rents.    And,  lastly,  liAabit«d 
tho-e  are  tidal  lands,  dr  lands  held  without  anj  written  r 


tliarters.  This  tenure  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Scottish 
territory,  excepting  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  in  the 
four  towns  of  Lochmaben,  which  we  formerly  mention- 
ed. It  would  a^ppear  that  the  feudal  system  had  never 
fully  penetrated  to  these  northern  isles.  At  the  same, 
time,  the  udallers  are  few  in  number  ;  some  of  them  pay 
a  SB&all  i:ent  to  the  crown  or  <;hurch,  and  some  pay  to  nei- 
dier. 

A  few  of  the  largw:,  and  many  of  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors occupy  farms,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  is 
possessed  by  tenants.  Those  of  the  larger  farms  have  ge- 
nerally leases  for  terms  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  nineteen 
years  ;  btit  by  much  the  greater  number  of  farms  are  pos- 
sessed by  tenants  at  wilL  The  size  of  farms  in  tillage  va- 
ries from  two  acres  to  two  hundred.  An  average  size  may 
be  about  eight  acres  in  cultivation  to  each  farnu 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  the  time  of  our  readers  to  igiands. 
attempt  to  give  a  minute  geographicaWescription  erf  each  of 
these  remote  isles.  The  chie^  as  already  noticed, ns  caUed 

the  Mainland  or  Pomona.     This  island  is  in  the  centre  of '•MainJ»nd, 
,     ,  .   .        .  ,      -  .         ,         -     ,   or  Pomona, 

the  grchip  ;  and  the  remaining  islands  receive  the  appel- 
lation of  north  or  south  isles  from  their  position  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  Mainland,  from  south-east  to  north- west^ 
extends  not  less  than  thirty  £nglisb  miles,  and  displays 
condderable  variety  of  appearance.  A  ridge  of  hills,  of 
no  great  height,  rises  on  its  eastern  extremity,  and  stretch- 
es westward,  with  some  interruptions,  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  after  which  it  turns  northward,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  island,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles«  A- 
long  the  western  boundary  run  the  hills  of  StrOnmess  and 
Sandwiek.     Through  this  extensive  tract  the  hills  are  ge- 

4 
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W«^*  fierally  gre^  on  the  sides,  many  parts  of  which  fxt  ptpm 
l^\i-^i\^  (ductive  when  ctiltiyated.  The  tpps  ^It  covered  with  a 
inixture  of  he^^th  and  vario^^  sorts  of  gT^h  and  affbr4 
^  secure  hapnt  for  multitude^  of  mporfowly  as  well  as  pas* 
ture  for  sheep,  and  black  cattle  a|id  hprses.  The  breadth 
pf  the  Main^nd  is  by  no  mean^  considerable ;  for,  though 
It  rc;aches  nearly  si:;cteen  miljcs  pn  the  west  side,  the  ^ast 
^oes  not  extend  ahoye  five  or  s;x ;  and  near  the  mid- 
dle it  is  $o  naiTow  ai»  to  forna  a  neck  pf  land  which  com-* 
prebends  little  more  than  a  mile  in  }ength,  dividing  the 
island  into  twp  penin;»ulas«  The  spacious  and  beantifiil 
Bay  of  Scalpa  bounds  the  one  side  of  this  isthmus,  and 
the  Bay  of  ICirkw^  the  other  ;  an4  ^^^  ground  that  lies 
between  fhem  is  zt  once  so  flat^  so  damp,  and  in  pthec 
respects  of  such  g  nature,  as  to  gender  it  probabU  that  tho 
fea,  some  time  or  other,  has  occupied  the  whole  space  be«f> 
|;ween  theni.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  is 
the  Bay  of  Inganess.  Advancing  from  the  north,  it  is  sq 
^ell  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  as  to  fender  it  an  ex- 
tremely cpmmpdious  retreat  for  shipping.  Another  bay 
to  the  eastward  advances  inland,  and  forms  n  large  terri^ 
tory,  or  parish  of  Deerpess,  ihto  a  peninsula.  This  bay  is 
fdso  well  calculated  to  afford  a  retreat  for  shipping.  In 
this  eastern  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  in  general  thin, 
^d  the  cultivated  land  lies  iu  a  declivity  to  the  south. 
The  houses  of  the  pe?wantry,  however,  are  neatly  built, 
find  their  small  gardens  arc  usually  in  good  order.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Mainland  is  the  great  loch  of  Stennis, 
rising  at  the  head  of  th^  Bay  of  Kerston,  which  proceeds 
£rom  tlie  souths  The  tide  in  some  measure  alternately 
j^ls  and  almost  empties  it«  Its  direction  is  towards  the 
porth-west  to  the  extent  of  five  miles.  Trout,  flounder^ 
find  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  found  in  it.  The  village  of 
^tromiif  sa  h  on  dip  south^weet  quarter  of  thp  Mainlan^, 
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It  would  appear  that  deer  have  once  inhabited  this  island.  Inhibited 
as  their  horns  have  <fiimietitnes  been  dug  up ;  and,  both       ^  -  _! 
from  tradition,   and  firom  the  roots  of  trees  and  hazle 
nnts,  which  are  frequenttf  dug  up^  there  seens  reason  to 
believe,  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  not  destitute  of 
woods* 

Oraemsaj  is  one  of  the  southern  idands^  about  a  ndle  >•  <^«ai- 
and  a  half  "South-east  from  Stromoess*  It  extends  from 
east  to  west  about  a  mile  and  a  half^  and  about  a  miie  in 
breadth.  The  whole  is  level^  and  the  soil  good ;  being 
either  used  for  ooxn^  or  suffered  to  remain  in  old  grass.  In 
iSie  interior  parts  a  bed  of  dlate  supports  the  thin  surface. 

Another  inhabited  l^and  is  H07,  sepauraled  from  Grsem-  3.  hot. 
sy  by  a  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  the 
highest  land  in  Orkney^  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
occupied  bj  three  lai^  hills,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  that  to  the  north-east  is  the  largest^  Except 
sdong  the  north  shores,  wf^ich  are  bordered  with  a 
loamy  soil  and  a  rich  verdure,  the  island  has  a  soil 
composed  of  peat  and  day,  of  which  the  former  com-* 
iQonly  predominates^  black,  wet,  and  spongy.  This 
seems  to  arise  Jrom  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falling  here 
than  in  many  other  parts  ^t  the  country.  ^  The  island 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasture  of  sheep.  On  the 
hills  are  many  alpine  plants  ;  and  among  them  some  de- 
lightful valleys,  intersected  with  rivulets,  whose  banks 
are  decked  with  flowers,  and  sheltered  with  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the  currant,  which  af  e  some« 
times  honoured  with  the  name  of  trees,  because  in  this 
particular  situation  they  have  risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  a- 
bove  the  ground  that  supports  them.  The  Wart  or  Ward- 
hill  of  Hoy  rises  to  about  a  mile  in  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  '  Westward  from  this  hill  is  a  stupendous 
rock,  called  the  Old  Man  sf  Hoy^    It  rises  abouf  150^ 
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IiJubited  feet  abave  the  sea,  and  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  mon^ 
%m   it  ^"^  strous  ruin,  from  the  fantastic  manner  in  which  its  sides 


and  summit  have  been  worn  hy  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  "bj  the  action  of  the  winds  in 
this  northern  climate.  Hojr,  in  former  times,  produced 
large  birch  trees  and^ white  hares. 

4,  WiAi.        The  island  of  Waas  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  ex- 

o»J}ent  harbours,  called  Orehope,  Kirkhope,and  Longhope. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Fentland  Frith.  It  is  in  truth  a  district 
of  Hoj,  or  peninsula  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  and  forms  the  southern  part  of  that  island. 

5.  Ru88ay.       Rvissay^  Farray,  and  Gavay,  are  small  islands  on  the 

O.  Farray,  .  r 

y.  c^vay.  the  easlcm  side  of  Hoy,  and  support  a  few  persons.  Flo- 
^^^'  tay  is  on  th^  same  side  of  Hoy,  and  is  three  miles  long 
and  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  b^y  called 
Panhope,  weli  known  to  mariners.  Its  weetcri;  side  is 
covered  with  lotig  heath,  and  abounds  with  moorfowl  ^ 
the  remainder  ifi;  <:overed  with  grass,  or  cultivated  for 
corn. 

9.  Hdnald-      South  Ronaldsay  is  the  most  populous  of  the  soutti^ 

ern  division  of  the  islands.     It  consists  of  about  eighteen 

square  miles  ;  and  the  arable  and  grass  lands  form  a  lar* 

ger  proportion  than  else\^'here  to  the  rude  ordinary  pas* 

*         tures*     Much  kelp  is  produced  on  its  shores. 

|o,  6winna.  To  the  sputh-^^t  of  this  former  is  Swanay,  or  Swia* 
na,  a  small  isUnd,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith.  It  is  very  barren,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
families,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  wages  which  the 
men  receive  for  acting  as  pilots  to  vessels  passing  that 
d^gerous  strait.  At  each  side  of  it  are  the  whirlpools 
called  the  WW/x  of  Sijointiap  which  are  chiefly  dangerous 
in  a  calm.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid  them,  when  a  vessel  is 
feund  within  the  vortex,  it  is  found  necessary  to  throw 
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M^  t  tiarrel,  or  some  bulkj  substance,  at  tke  stern  of  the 
vessel^  .whcrcbj  to  enabie  her  to  turn  her  side  to  the  cur-  \ 
rea^  and  thereby  to  stand  out  of  it.  In  a  quick  breeze  of 
wind  the  pools  may  be  passed  with  little  danger^  Indeed 
these  currents,  like  the  story  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis»  ap* 
jpear  to  have  been  diiefly  rendered  fonnidable  by  igne* 
ranee.  A  post-office  boat»  four  times  in  the  week,  crosses 
the  Pentland  frith  from  Caithness,  and  in  fifty  years  no 
accident  has  occurred.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  very 
different  formerly,  as  it  is  said  that  a  Scottish  fisherman 
was  imprisoned  in  Kirkwall,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  fcMf  • 
puUishing  an  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  raised  to  the  throne 
of  the  British  i^ands  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem* 
ber  ;  and  he  would  have  suffered  punishment  had  not  the 
news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.  The 
truth  of  the  story  has,  however,  of  late  been  doubted. 

Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  small  islands  in  the «».  P«nt-. 
pentland  Frith,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  family  whorj. 
take  care  of  the  light-house ;  the  importance  of  which  e- 
^blishmenl  must  be  obvious,  wh^i  it  is  considered  that 
3300  ships  have  passed  this  frith  annually. 

Burray  is  separated  from  South  RonaWsay  by  a  ferry  ^^  Burtiy. 
of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length  and 
one  in  breadth.  Potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  onions,  cabbage^ 
and  turnip,  are  raised  here  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
the  other  islands  ^  and  white  and  red  clover  abound  in  the 
natural  pastures* 

Lamon  b  a  small  island  between  Burray  and  the  Main- 13.  Ltmoiu 
land.   It  contains  only  one  family. 

Copinsay,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland,  forms  an  14.  Coj^^ 
fBcellent  land-mark  for  ships.  It  presents  a  bold  perpendi* 
cnlar  front  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.     It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  bfeadth,  and  contains  two 
or  three  families,  who  rear  some  com. 
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*"^2et!         Shaplnsay  Is  adjacent  to  the  Mainland.  On  its  nortfaera 
-  \  '  side  its  surface  amoants  to  about  nine  square  miles.  Itfor- 
wy,  merly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Orkney.     Around  the 

whole  island  the  shores  are  low,  and  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland  pretty  level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  corn 
fields.  Towards  the  middle,  the  land  is  considerably  highw 
er,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste,  fit  onfy 
for  sheep  pasture.  A  small  bay  is  called  Grucula,  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  tradition,  of  one  of  Agricola's  ships 
having  been  stranded  here.  In  fact,  some  Roman  coins 
have  been  lately  found  near  the  place.  Its  only  harbour 
is  that  of  Elwick.  About  120  tons  of  kelp  are  annually 
burned  on  its  shores. 
U  Stron.  Stronsay  is  a  pretty  large  island,  rather  flat,  situated 
^^'  to,  the   east  of  the  former,    from  which  it  is  divided 

by  a  rapid  frith  of  the  same  name,  six  miles  wide.  On 
that  quarter  it  bounds  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
From  an  inspection  of  th6  map,  it  appears  to  be  not 
only  curiously  indented,  but  dmost  cut  into  three  distinct 
islands,  which  were  formerly  so  many  separate  parish- 
es J  and  this  intersection  has  probably  given  rise  t# 
the  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  ancients,  of  the  7sie  , 
ef  Strand,  or  Stronsay ^  |ts  dimensions  are  seven  miles 
long  and  four  broad  ;  through  the  whole  it  discovers  much 
variety  in  point  of  soil  and  elevation  ;  and  while  it  equals 
several  of  the  rest  in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  it  enjoys  one  advantage  over  them  in  its  very  con- 
venient situation  for  an  extensive  and  lucrative  fishery. 
This  advantage,  however  much  despised  at  present,  seems 
to  have  attracted  attention  in  former  times,  when  the 
island  was  considered  as  of  more  consequence,  on  account 
•f  its  extensive^  intercourse  with  the  east  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  herring  fishery,  a  pretty  extensive  one  being 
then  car^e4  on  in  that  island.  The  exact  share  whieh  thf 
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{nh^tants  had  in  that  busitiess  cannot  be  now  ascertain-  tnhaliM 

Itlet* 
pi,  bnt  it  was  probably  not  very  great,  as  most  of  the  o«       ^    ■  9 

peraticns  were  performed  by  people  from  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  being  called  home  in  the  commotions  that  then 
shook  the  kingdom,  9II  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth ;  and 
this  circumstance  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  that  promi- 
sing species  of  industry.  The  island  has  two  harbours,  or 
rather  places  of  retreat,  for  ships;  Linga  Sound  on  the 
west^  and  Papay  Sound  on  the  north-east. 

Papay  Stronsay  is  a  pleasant  Ut^Ie  level  island,  of  about  i7«  P«I»T< 
tiiree  mile^  in  circuit,  on  the  north-east  of  the  former. 

£day  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  isles.  It  is  about  iS.  MdMf, 
five  miles  and  a  half  longhand  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad. 
It  consists  chilly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  affording 
excellent  pasture.  It  possesses  two  good  harbours  or  road- 
steads, ezfh  sheltered  by  a  small  islet,  where  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  safety.  Tt>e  o^e  is  called  Calf 
Sound,  and  the  other  Fiersness^ 

Farey  is  a  small  island,  distant  from  the  former  about  19.  F^n^*^ 
two  miles  to  the  west,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  verdure* 
Besides  a  very  advantageous  situation  for  fishing,  'it  has  a 
soil  and  surface  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  both  com  and 
cattle,  in  prdinary  yesu's.  to  answer  every  denumd  o(  f|ic 
inhabitantv. 

Sanday,  so  called  fron^  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  11^  ez-s«^  Saodfty^ 
tent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  QUIP  mile  or  less^  in  some  places*  to  two  or  thr«ie 
in  others.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  having  many 
extended  points,  with  bays  running  a  considerable  way 
inland.  It  lies  to  the  nor^.east  of  the  isles  of  Eday 
and  Strcmaay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
from  two  to  three'^  miles  broad.  The  sur&pe  is  low  and 
|at,  particularly  op  the  east  coast^  which  not  taly  renders 
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the  coast  dangerous  tomarinets,  but  subjects  the  island  t<i 
iBundation  from  a  spring  tide  with  a  gak  of  easterlj  wind« 
The  soil  is  everj  where  mixed  with  sand,  and  when  well 
manured  with  sea-ware  prodm:es  ail  good  crops  as  any 
island  in  the  Orkneys.     The  making  of  kelp  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  people  during  the  summer;  and  no 
island  of  the  Orkneys^  of  the  same  extent  of  sea-coast^ 
produces  an  equal  quantity  with  this  island.    It  generally 
{Nrodoces  500  or  600  tcms  ;  and  t520  tons  have  been  made 
in  a  season.     The  two  principal  harbours  are,  Kettletofet 
on  the  south,  and  Otterswick  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island^  both  pretty  sale  and  commodiotts. 
*|tvN^       North  RonaMsay  is  situated  to  thenorth  of  Sanday,  at  the 
'  distance  of  two  miles,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  very  rapiA 
and  dangerous  frith.    It  contains  about  foiu:  square  miles* 
It  is  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;   and  at  least 
lOp  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  manufactured  on  the  shore. 
%%  W€«e-       Westray  is  of  more  importance.     It  lies  on  the  north- 
^^  west  quarter  of  the  whole  islands.     In  form  it  resembles 

a  cross,  the  body  of  which  is  eight,  and  its  arms  about 
five  miles  in  length.  Through  this  whole  extent,  which 
stretches  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it  forms  a  ridge, 
low  on  the  shores,  and  gently  elevated  towards  the  mid- 
lile  ;  and  from  south  to  north,  on  the  west  side,  a  range  of 
pretty  high  hills  forms  its  boundary  in  that  direction. 
The  cultivated  lands  and  the  principal  grass- pastures  are 
on  the  east  end,  and  on  the  north  and  sc^th  shores  ;  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  on  the  south*west,  where  both  are  un-* 
commonly  fine  ;  and  as  the  waste  land  lies  in  the  middle  of 
these  tracts,  what  is  on  the  west  and  north-west  is  inferior 
neither  in  quantity  nor  quality.  The  island  contains  abun-. 
dance  of  peat  for  fuel.  Much  com  is  raised,  but  of  an 
indifferent  quality  }  but  the  grass  is  good  ;  and  in  the 
boisterous  seas  around  it,  abundance  of  fi$h  are  found. 
On  the  east  and  south  are  two  bays,  to  which  ships  retire 
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in  sinmner ;  but  the  only  safe  barbour  is  called  Fier-o* 
iTirallj.  on  the  north-west ;  and  this  is  ft  for  small  vessels  < 
•nlj*  Formerly  it  afforded  accommodation  for  ships  eS 
much  greater  burden,  and  it  is  sheltered  in  all  directions  ^ 
bat  from  the  blowing  of  the  sand^  which  of  late  has  been 
very  great^  the  water  has  become  so  shallow,  that  ^ps 
which  have  occasion  to  put  in  here  are  compelled  to  an- 
chor in  a  more  open  road  farther  out  in  the  harbour.  The 
blowing  of  the  saod  has  also  spread  desolation  over  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  land^not  only  ia  this  island, 
but  also  in  Sanday. 

Papay  Westray  is  a  beautiful  little  island  to  the  north  sj.  Vafttf 
of  the  former.     It  is  four  miles  long  and  about  one  mile  ^* 

broad.  It  is  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fine 
natural  clover.  A  lake  of  fresh  water  adorns  its  south* 
east  comer, 

Eagleshay  is  about  sia  miles  south  of  Westray,  and  *^  ^lhk» 
divided  from  it  by  a  tempestuous  frith.     It  is  about  two^ 
miles  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  accounted  so  beautiful,  as  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  some  of  the  ancient  counts  and 
bishops  of  Orkney 

Ronsay  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mainland,  andV«R<««j* 
is  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad.  Th^  greatest 
part  of  it  is  hill-ground,  but  it  has  some  stripes  of  arable 
land  on  the  coast.  It  has  several  snoall  lakes,  which  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  rivulets*  It  has  several  safe  harbours, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Orkney 
Isles. 

Weir  is  divided  from  Ronsay  by  Weir  Sound,  which  a6.  Weir. 
IS  one  of  the  best  retreats  for  shipping  in  the  district.  The 
island  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  s^id  lies  compara. 
tively  low.     It  has  abundance  of  turf  for  fuel,  but  its  soil 
is  poor. 

En-hallow  is  only  about  a  nule  in  circumference.    It  is«7*  En-hal-. 

low. 
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'P^^^  separated  fr^m  Ronsay  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  ii  e&i 
ti     ^    ■»vered  at  high  water^  and  therefore  dangerous*     It  con* 
tains  two  familiesy  who  say  that  neither  rats,  mice,  nor 
V     cats,  will  live  in  it. 
oS.  Gair-       Gairsay  is  a  mile  from  the  Mainland,  and  two  miles  soutb 
^^'  from  Weir.   It  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad  y  consisting 

chiefly  of  a  hill  that  is  steep  on  the  west  side,  but  gradu- 
ally declines,  forming  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the 
east.     It  has  a  harbour,  called  Millbum,  on  this  last  side. 
49.  ©am-        Damsay  is  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.     It  is 
*^  scarcely  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick- 

sward  ef  fine  grass,  which  is  used  for  the  pasturage  of 
sheep. 
Aericul-         ^^  ^^^  supposition  ttat  these  islands  contain  600  square 
^^^*         miles,  or  384,000  English  acres,  which  is  the  oalculation 
made  by  Templeman,  they  may  be  divided  In  the  follow- 
'*'  ing  proportions  J 

Heath  and!  mote  occupied  as  conimon 
Green  pasture  occupied  in  conmion     . 
Infield  pasture  and  meadow       « 
Arable  (including  gardens)  • 

Houses,  roads,  walls^  ditches,  &c. 
£*resh  water         ^         • 

3^4,000' 

Litt  siocL  The  bf  eeds  of  Worses,  ^lack  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  all  of 
a  despicable  sor^,  and  i^ety  little  attention  has  been  given 

Crop^.  to  their  improvement.  The  grains  cultivated  in  these 
islands  are  almosr  universally  grey  oats  and  big  or  bear, 
and  these  in  alternate  crops  without  intermission.  Bear 
has  succeeded  to  oats,  and  oats  to  bear,  invariably ,^  on  the 
same  land  for  centuries.  No  fallow  or  other  crop  has  in« 
tervened,  unless  a  few  acres  annually  cropped  with  pota^ 
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toes  or  flax  tre  excepted.  Falbwlng  is  of  late  a  little  fta^  AgrkuK^ 
tfsed  by  the  larger  fsurqiers^  but  not  at  aU  by  the  smaller  *■  ^  n^ 
ooe%  though  those  who  have  tried  it  baTe  found  its  great 
8drantage9#  A  few  acres  vute  annually  cultivated  for 
turnip ;  a  crop  which  seem*  here  to  be  in  its  peculiar 
climate.  Upwards  of  thirty-six  tons  pir  Scottish  acre 
kave  been  produced  in  single  rows  on  three  feet  ridges  ^ 
many  single  turnips  weighing  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
pounds.  They  are  scarcely  ever  injured  by  the  blackfly^ 
er  other  insects  }  they  are  never  hurt  by  frost ;  if  they 
are  evev  covered  by  snow,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two 
St  a  time  ^  and  if  sown  late  in  summer^  sa  that  they  do 
Bot  shoot  in  the  early  pavt  of  the  wintet,  they  stand 
good  and  firm  till  the  tad  of  April ;  yet  is  Urn  crop  so 
little  cultivated,  that  nof  more  than  six  or  eight  farmers 
in  these  idands  have  field  tmmips ;  and  the  whole  yearly 
quantity  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

Sea-weedHs  the  manure  most  used  and  most  prized  inMrnuriil 
the  islands.  Conopost  dunghils  are  made^in  which  dung^ 
ashes^  and  earth,  are  mixed  with  little?  skill  or  care.  Marl,^ 
thougk  frequently  to  be  met  witfa^^is  little  used ;  and  lime 
kas  scarcely  ever  had  a  fair  trial.  The  land  is  always 
manured  when  bear  is>to  be  the  crop,' but  never  for  oats. 

The  Scottishplough,.of  a  small  size,  is  in  conmion  use.lmpfe- 
A  plougb  of  a^  very  peculiar  construetion,  with  one  stilt, ''*"'**^ 
without  either  ground  wrist  or  earth  board,)  was  the  only 
instrument  of  tillage  in  these  islands  a  century  ago,  and 
stiU  continues  in  common  use  in  some  parishes.  In  shal*» 
low  or  roeky  ground  it  is  found  to  answer  better,  as  it  is  a 
much  cheaper  instrument  than  the  other ;  to  which  never.^ 
theless  it  is  now  generally  giving  place.  Small  two^  wheeled 
box-carts  are  in  common  use,  drawn  by  two  oieen  or  one 
horse.  The  common  harrows  are  very  small  and  light, 
often  with  wooden  teeth,  even  where  the  soil  is  strong. 
est.    The  roUer  is  little  uted^  and  n(rt  at  all  by  the  smalU 
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Obftaclcrtocr  farmers.     Horses  and  oxen  are  both  used  for  drai^&l  ;^ 
ment.     the  former  more  comraonlj  for  the  plough,  and  the  latlef 

^      '        for  the  cart. 

The  precarionsness  of  the  dimate  occasions  great  va^ 
nations  in  the  seed  time  and  haryest.     Oats  are  sown 

^  frdm  the  12th  of  February  ta  the  20th  of  April ;  bear 

from  the  1st  of  Maj  to  the  16tb  of  June.  In  the  earlier 
seasons,  harvest  begins  in  August  and  ends  with  Septem* 
ber ;  sometimes  the  crop  is  not  got  in  before  the  middle 
of  November*  In  backward  seasons^  the  crop  of  grain  is 
always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  sea  spray,  and  com* 
monly  shaken  by  high  winds.  The  first  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  almost  total  destruction  to  the  grain  ;  chan<« 
ging  it  from  fresh  green  in  one  day's  space  to  withered 
white,  from  which  it  recovers  no  more. 

01>rt«c1c  to     The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  value  of 

tnent.  these  islands  results  from  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
explained  by  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour^  in  a  statement 
published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  Charles  tibe  First,  most  impolitically,  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  over  these  islands.  The  grant  was  afterwards  set 
aside,  but  the  union  parliament  restored  it ;  and  it  lua 
since  been  sold  to  another  funily.  Colonel  Balfour  ob« 
serves,  that  ^  the  situation  and  climate  of  these  islands 
are,  we  must  observe,  nuich  better  suited  to  the  culti« 
•  va^on  of  grass  and  green  crops  in  general  than  of  corau 
The  crop  of  the  latter  is  often  scanty,  and  always  dt 
mean  quality,  from  want  of  ripening  heats ;  and  is  oft^ 
^  partially,  sometimes  almost  totally,  destroyed  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned^,  which^^ 
while  it  probably  indurates  the  soil,  gives  a  fatal  check 
to  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  these  islands  is  a  ciroumslancQ 
which  forces  upon  us  the  mttemjpt  to  cultivate  gram^  with<« 
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irat  fbt  hope  of  <foitrg  to  with  advantage.     Out  5ig|icul-0*»»to«^«»t* 
t«fe  fe  a  constai^t  cMcavouf'  ttf  avoid  a  loss,  in  which  wc     mcnt. 
fire  not  ammatcd  by  any  expe^tJrtroir  of  positive  profit.  •      ^ 

"  Th6  pik)pcrty  of  ititit  idahdy  is  hufdened  with  pay- 
inents  io  the  <ji*owri^  partly  as  coining  in  place  df  the  king 
of  Noi?w^y  (to  whom  these  islands  paid  trihutc  till  the 
year  1468)^  partly  as  having  a!equired  tight  to  lands  and 
fea-diittes  by  subsequent  purchases  and  forfeitures ;  and, 
lastly,  a=s  coik)ing  in  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney.  This 
tribute,  and  thci  rents  or  feu-duties  of  the  crown  lands, 
fire  almost  all  payable  in  kind,  chieflfy  in  oat- meal,  big, 
or  mcalt.  The  sum  of  l!hose  payable  to  tht  crown,  or  its 
donators,  is  greatly  beyond  the  average  surplus  of  th6 
grain  prodi^ced  in  these  islands  after  supplying  the  infaa-* 
bitants*  The  crown^s  right  to  aH'  bpt  the  bishopric  is 
how,  by  an  ii^redeeinabl^  grant,  tht  property  of  a  sub- 
ject, who  has  also  of  late  obtained  a  temporary  right  to^ 
the  crowii'  rent*  and  feu-xluti^s  6f  the  bishopric.  In  virV 
tue  of  both  th^se  rights  (which  were  never  before  unlttiS 
in  the  same  person),  a  Jegal  titl^  is  given  to  e±act  frotA 
the  tenants  and  proprietors  of  these  islands  a  quantity  of 
grain,  which  it  is  always  difBcldt,  often  impossible,  for 
them  them  to  deliver  ;  and  for  th^  deficiency  there  is  no 
established  rule  whereby  to  limit  t^fc  extent  of  price  which 
inay  be  exacted.  These  exactions  are'  always  so  Jiigh,  that 
^e  pUrt  unpaid  in  kind  is  &uch  nidre  pi'odiicti^^e  to  thdr 
holdet  of  these  Estates  than  an  equal  quantitjjp  of  what  i^ 
pai^.  He  charges  always  ^  highi^J?  pri^e  ffer  deficiencies  . 
than  he  g^ts  for  th^  grain  d^liver^d  in  kind.  Our  grain 
vr  tntzl,  in  quality  ihferibx^  to  that  of  ^very  cJountry,  i* 
tievefthefess  often  estimated  by  the  cost  of  what  we  are  for- 
ced to  impoftymuch  superiof  iii  intrinsic  worth,  and  loaded 
with  freight  charges  and  nlercantile  profits ;  So  that  whenr 
We  catiiiot'  deliver  our  crown  rent5  in  kind,  9^  is  ooni^* 
Vol,  iV.  » 
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Obstacles  to  monly  the  case,  we  are  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a 

Improve-  ^         .         . 

mcnt.  price,  the  extent  of  which,  m  a  great  measure,  depends  oa 
^  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  who  holds  a  monopoly 
of  our  corn.  Such  being  the  situation  of  the  property  of 
these  islands,^  we  are  naturally  led  to  use  every  exertion 
that  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arbitrary  ex- 
action of  penal  prices.  Accordingly,  we  are  maintaining 
a  struggle  with  nature,  with  climate  and  situation,  as  con- 
stant as  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  production  of  grain,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  crops  and  modes  of  culture  to  which 
our  climate,  situation,,  and  soil,  are  so  happily  adapted.. 
It  would  be  vain,,  say  the  most  enlightened  of  our  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  to  raise  other  crops  than  bear  and 
oats,^  though  apparently  such  other  crops  would  be  much 
more  profitable  ;  for  these  profits  would  not  accrue  to  us*. 
They  would  be  all  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  additional 
price  which  would  be  exacted  for  deficiencies  in  payment 
of  crown  rents  in  kind,  when,  by  cultivating  less  graia 
ourselves,,  we  should  he  obliged  to  pay  in  the  valuable 
grain  of  other  countries,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  to  pay 
the  price  which  such  superior  grain  would  cost  in  our 
market* 

*^  It  is  easier,  ip  this  case,  to  discover  the  disease  tbaa 
to  point  out  a  remedy,,  which  would  at  the  same  time  he 
effectual,  and  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned.  A  con- 
version of  the  crown  rent&  into  money  is  the  obvious  cure* 
But  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  crown  rents  which  is 
now  the  property  of  a  subject^  this  cure  cannot  be  applied 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the 
parties  were  agreed,  as  that  estate  is  held  under  a  strict 
entail.  Respecting  that  part  which  is  still  the  property- 
of  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
the  remedy  is  easy.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  our  particola]:  situation  is  unknown  or  ua- 
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Intended  to  by  his  Majesty's  ministers^  that  a  large  and  po-ObKiae*  t« 
polous  district  remains  exposed  to  be  harassed  by  exactions  3^t!^* 
as  unprofitable  to  the  public  as  they  are  burthensome  to  *  '-' 
the  islanders.  They  suffer  gteatly^  perhaps  irremedia- 
bly>  by  that  irredeemable  grant  already  mentioned,  which^ 
by  interposing  a  subject  betwixt  them  arid  the  crown>  has 
made  their  situation  much  worde  than  that  of  other  crown 
vassals.  They  surely  seem  to  have  every  claim  of  justice 
on  their  side,  and  public  expediency  appearsi  to  demand^ 
that  what  still  remains  the  property  of  the  crown  should 
be  applied  for  their  indemnification^  and  not  ms^e  an  iti« 
strument  of  their  farther  oppression  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual;  In  ordet  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of 
com  in  these  islands,  the  duties  still  belonging  to  the 
crown,^  in  as  far  as  they  are  payable  in  kind,  should  be 
leased  or  conveyed  to  the  vassals  themselves. 

^*  The  discouragements  to  profitable  agriculture^  which 
6iif  peculiar  circui&stances  occasion,  are  not  the  only  evils  . 
iirhich  they  produce  ;  they  are  equally  inimical  to  popu- 
lation^ commerce,  ^nd  manufactures.  Proprietors  beings 
in  general^  liable  in  payment  of  more  grain  than  they  can 
spare,  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  increase  its  price 
is  against  their  interest.  Increased  population,  trade,  or 
manufactures,  which  would  increase  the  price  of  bread, 
would  therefore  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Orkney 
proprietors  in  their  present  situation. 

**  If  the  load  of  feu-duties  in  kind  were  removed  from 
onr  shoulders  ;  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  turn  our  property 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  without  the 
certainty  that  in  so  doing  we  labour  for  another ;  if  the 
destructive  monopoly  of  grain  and  meal  in  our  markets 
were  abolished  :  these  islands  would  soon  increase  ra^ 
pidly  in  population,  and  become  seats  of  manufactures 
and  commerce^  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  neighbouring 
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Wdgka.  cQUQtcies,  as  well  as  of  ottr  own  and  tfce  public  in  geniK 
ral.  Our  qlimate^  unafiected  h^y  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  never  experiencing  severe  or  lasting  frosts,  is  parti- 
cuhurlj  favourable  to  many  branches  of  manufacture ;  and 
our  local  situation,  with  the  number  of  excellent  harbours 
with  which  these  islands  abound^  would  give  us  great  ad^ 
vantages  in  trade  ;  while  the  great  supply  of  fish  which 
our  seas  and  sea-coasts  aSbrd,  if  it  gave  little  to  com* 
merce,  would  nevertheless  be  of  great  benefit  to  manu-^ 
factures,  by  famishing  wholesome  food  at  a  cheap- rate.' *" 
Weights.  The  weighing  instruments  of  this  territory  form  alsa 
one  of  its  grievances.  They  were  brought  from  Ndr- 
way  at  a  very  early  period.  The  smallest  of  these  weightsy 
or  the  one  of  the  lowest  denomination,  is  the*  mark  ^ 
twentywfour  marks  make  a  setteen^or  lispund,or  puad  bys-^ 
mer,  or  span  ;  all  of  which  are  equivalent  and  convertible 
terms ;  and  though  the  three  la«ep  are  now  obsolete,  they 
were  commonly  used  in  the  last  age.  Six  setteens  cff  lis- 
punds  make  a  meil^  and  twenty-four  meils  a  lasl^.  The 
weighing  instrtiments>  which  are  of  the  same  extraction's 
are  the  bysnaer  and  pundler  j  on  the  former  of  which  ar« 
reckoned  marks  and  setteens  or  Itspund^,  and  on  the  lat- 
ter scttcens  or  meils.  The  bysmer  is  a  lever  or  beam^i. 
made  of  wood„  about  tliree  feet  long  ;  and  from  one  end 
to  near  the  middle,  it  is  a  cjlindfer  of  about  three  inches 
diameter  ;  thence  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other  end,  which 
.  i»  no*  above  one  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  middle  all 
along  this  smaH  end,  it  is  marked  with  small  iron  pins  at 
unequal  distances,  which  serve  to  point  out  the  weight 
from  one  mark  to  twenty-four,  or  a  lispund.  The  body 
to  be  weighed  is  hung  by  a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  then  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
cord  around  it,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  weigher,  who  shifts 
it  towards:  the  one  end  or  the  other,  till  the  article  he  ia 
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Weighing  equiponderates  xvitli  tTie  large  ^cnd,  whidi  serv^  Wdjhtjv 
it  as  «  counterpoise  9  and  when  they  are  in  equXbrWj  the  ' 
jrin  nearest  tlie  cord  points  out  in  tnarks  the  weight  of  the 
object  weighed.  The  pundler  is  a  beam  about  seven  feet 
bug,  and  between  three  and  four  inches  diameter,  some« 
t<rhat  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  rather  approaching  to  that 
of  a  square  with  the  comers  taken  offs  and  is  so  exactly 
Bimilar  to  the  Sietera  Romantiy  or  steelyard,  as  to  supet- 
wde  any  farther  description.  There  are  two  of  these  in- 
straments  in  use  ;  the  one  for  weighing  bear  ot  big,  and 
the  other  malt  5  airi  hence  they  are  denominated  the 
bear  and  malt  pundlers.  The  former,  though  constructed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  form>  with  the  lat- 
tfer,  is  one-third  less  in  its  weight ;  every  meil  and  set- 
teen  being  but  two-thirds  of  the  same  denomination  on 
the  malt  pundler,  which  is  therefore  ibonsidered  as  the 
standard  of  the  bear  p*indler  ;  aijd  t)n  this  account  the  lat- 
ter is  seldom  used*  The  pundler  is  the  instrument  em^ 
ployed  for  weighing  malt>  meal,  bear>  oats,  and  other 
gross  and  weighty  commodities  ;  while  the  bysmer  is 
made  use  of  for  ascertaining  4he  weight  of  butter,  oil, 
^alt,  wool,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  which  are  divided 
into  smaller  parts  to  serve  the  various  purposes  of  retail 
in  the  country.  So  intricate  are  these  weights,  and  such 
is  the  uncertainty  that  attends  them,  thpit  even  the  natives 
who  usfe  them  daily  are  far  from  being  agreed  what 
should  be  the  exact  weight  of  each  denomination.  Some 
contend  that  the  mark,  which  is  the  radical  weight  of 
which  all  the  rest  are  multiples,  should  weigh  eighteen 
ounces  i  while  others  assert  that  it  should  weigh  two«-and* 
twenty.  But  the  most  just,  as  well  as  the  most  common, 
opinion  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-two 
ounces ;  and  of  consequence  the  setteen  or  lispund  should 
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Vfightt.   contain  thirty  pounds,  and  the  meil  eleven  stones  feui? 
{pounds,  Amsterdam  weight. 

The  original  standards  of  these  have  been  long  lost  or 
destroyed ;  and  hence  they  are  fluctuating,  and  in  some 
measure  arbitrary.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
$etteen  or  lispund,  on  the  bysmer,  is  difFerent  from  a  set- 
teen  on  the  pundler ;  and  all  the  marks  on  the  former, 
and  the  setteens  on  the  latter,  are  entirely  difFerent  from, 
one  another.  This  occasions  some  particular  weights  on 
each  of  these  instruments  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
seller,  as  others  are  to  the  buyer  ;  and  this  being  known 
Only  to  those  who  are  much  in  the  practice  of  weighing, 
not  only  strangers,  but  also  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are 
unable  to  guard  themselves  against  imposition.  Even 
those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  these  instruments  find  inconveniencies  arising  from 
the  use  of  them  ;  for  on  the  bysmer,  the  least  deviation 
from  a  mark  cannot  be  less  than  ten  ounces  ;  nor  can  the 
same  deviation  from  any  one  setteen,  on  the  pundler,  be 
less  than  ten  ounces  :  and  what  is  worse,  a  certain  dexte- 
rity in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  weigh  much,  will 
create  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  difference,  without  any  * 
possible  remedy*  This  arises  from  using  as  an  instru- 
ment the  steelyard  or  lever  with  unequal  arms  5  becauscj, 
when  a  slight  inclination  one  way  or  other  is  given  to  it, 
a  large  additional  weight  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  horizontal  position. 
Litigation  The  weights  used  in  Orkney  were  at  one  time  made 
wcieht!!^  the  subject  of  a  violent  litigation  between  the  Earl  of 
Galloway  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  in  Orkney  and 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  grantee  of  the  crown's  rights  in 
Orkney,  or  successor  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Orkney, 
The  proprietors  refused  to  pay  their  feu-duties,  contending 
^hat  an  extravagant  increase  had  been  made  to  the  weights 
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by  which  the  quantity  of  the  gram  or  malt  payable  by  Weight*, 
them  was  ascertained,  and  declared  their  willingness  to 
pay  what  they  were  bound  to  do,  provided  no  more  was 
exacted  than  woidd  have  been,  had  the  weights  been  of 
the  same  standard  as  when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the 
crowa  of  Scotland.  They  contended,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  laws,  language,  manners,  customs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  weights,  were  derived  from  Norway  ;  and 
that  if  a  standard  of  them  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  in  that  country.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  this  point,  application  was  made,  through  the 
British  consul,  to  the  burgomaster  at  Bergen,  superinten- 
dant  in  chief  of  the  police,  and  conservator  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  kingdom,  who 
transmitted  a  certificate  containing  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  information.  In  this  paper  he  assures  them, 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  mark,  which  had  always 
been  considered  as  the  radical  weight,  contained  exactly 
eight  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  the  setteen,  consisting  of 
twenty- four  marks,  twelve  pounds  ;  and  the  nxeil,  of  con- 
sequence, seventy-two  pounds*  Having  gained  this  in- 
telligence, which  they  considered  justly  as  of  importance, 
they  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  weights 
in  Orkney  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  at  the  time  the 
islands  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  that  country.  They 
had  evidence,  or  supposed  they  had,  that  the  origin  of  the 
increase  could  be  traced  to  the  avaricious  and  oppressive 
spirit  of  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney;  that  these 
weights  had  received  a  further  augmentation  during  the 
despotic  reign  of  his  son  Patrick*;  that  the  farmers  of  the 
crown  rents,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  these  earls,  had 
discovered  little  inclination  to  relinquish  their  interest,  so 
far  as  to  restore  matters  to  their  ancient  state ;  and  that 
they  had  increased  considerably  even  since  the  Morton 
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Wei^Jau.  family  liad  ^oi»e  into  possession.  To  the  exttzvzgixit 
height  to  which  they  had  anrived,  they  ascribed  the  $tate 
of  the  islands  at  that  period,  which  they  represented  as 
poor,  in  compiarison  of  what  they  had  been  in  formet 
times  ;  that,  for  waiit  of  the  means  of  industry,  trade  was 
in  a  languishing  state,  fisheries  ^ere  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected, and  agriculture  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition* 
Many  estateSfOn  which  large  families  had  lived  with  com- 
fort, were  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  ;  the 
proprietors  wejrie  not  above  one-third  of  the  number  they 
were  eighty  or  ninety  years  before  -,  and  even  the  gene- 
tal  population  was  greatly  diminished. 

This  dispute  took  place  little  more  tl|an  half  a  century 
ago.  The  Earl  of  IVforton  insisted,  ih  opposition  to  the 
above  arguments,  tjiat  these  islands,  when  let  in  farm, 
which  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  yielded  a 
greater  rent  to  the  cirown  tlian  at  that  time  arose  out  of 
them  to  the  Eairl ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  rental  of 
iOOO  exceeded  what  was  then  the  present  one  by  11,000 
raerks,  converting  both  into  money  at  the  same  price, 
which  certainly  eould  not  haVe  been  the  case,  on  the  sup* 
position  of  augniented  weights.  To  this  they  added,  that 
when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  they  had  be* 
come  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  and  had  been  feued  put 
at  the  full  rental  j  and  therefore  the  present  proprietors 
had  no  just  cause  to  complain,  since  their  feu-duties  were 
the  effects  of  nothing  else  but  these  tenures,  which  they 
had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  He  urged  still  far- 
ther, that  standards  or  models  of  the  weights  h^d  been 
kept,  beyond  the  memory  of  inan,  by  the  magistrates  ot 
Kirkwall ;  that  no  tomplaints  had  been  made  of  their  in- 
crease since  the  union,  when  the  grant  was  made  in  the 
flarl's  favour ;  that  the  weights  used  by  the  Earl's  ser- 
vants were  the  same  with  those  mad^  u^e  of  bver  all  the 
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ijilktulsy  and  no  beavier  than  tho$e  bj  wbich  the  land-    l^lM$.  ^ 
lords  ifaemselves  received  their  reot^  in  kind  from  their  te« 
^ai^ts;  and  that  though  it  n^ere  admitted  that  they  had 
^pcre^sed  formerly,  pre;scription  could  now  be  pleaded  in 
their  favour. 

The  plea  of  prescription  j^ained  the  cause,  in  the  courts 
9)f  law^  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  but  the  disgust 
produced  by  this  and  other  disputes  induced  that  family 
to  seU  their  rights  over  these  islanders  to  the  father  of  the 
ipresent  Lord  Dundas* 

The  plants  found  in  these  islands,  considered  in  a  bo*  pianu^ 
tanical  point  of  view,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
found  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  nor  are  the  productions 
of  the  gardens  materially  differei^t.  In  the  flower  garden> 
the  rose,  the  tulip>  the  caniation,  the  pink,  the  primrose^ 
vith  a  multitude  of  other  flowers,  are  cultivated  with 
success ;  while  the  kitchen  garden  produces  cabbage,  broc^ 
coli,  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  spinage,  onions,  leeks,  pars* 
ley,  cresses,  beets,  lettuces,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  ce- 
lery, and  artichokes  $  all  of  which  are  good  of  their  kind, 
but  particularly  the  last  is  of  unrivalled  excellence.  The 
iruit  garden,  though  it  produces  in  abundance  excellent 
black,  white,  and  red  currants,  is  very  inferior  in  the 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  straw- 
berries that  it  produce?,  with  respect  both  to  size  and  fla- 
vour. 

Though  no  trees,  excepting  under  the  shelter  of  a  gar-  Trcet  an- 
den  wall,  and  a  few  in  Hoy,  as  already  memioned>  ^xisth^eV^ 
in  this  country,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  once  htr^ 
found  in  abundance.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  tra- 
dition, that  the  harbour  of  Otterswick  in  Sanday  was  oncte 
a  forest,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  In  sup- 
port of  which  tradition  it  rpay  be  observedj  that  rootS)  qr 
at  Ipa^t  parts  of  trees,  much  putrefied,  half  buried  kk  the 
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ABfrnak  sand,  and  covered  with  sea- weed,  present  thomselves  to 
view  at  the  low  water  of  spring  tides.  Deerness  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  anciently  a  considerable  forest, 
which  a  deluge  overwhelmed,  after  it  had  long  been  the 
haunt  of  deers  and  other  wild  animals.  But  though  no 
such  tradition  had  ever  existed,  or  been  supported  by  suck 
authority,  the  number  of  trees  that  have  in  many  places 
been  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  peat  mosses,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  to  that  of  his  body,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  having  been  once  pretty  general 
in  these  islands.  So  far  as  history  throws  any  light  upon 
the  subject,,  the  woods  must  have  been  destroyed  in  very 
early  antiquity  ;  as  the  Norwegian  historian  Torfaeus  re- 
presents Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  lived  early  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  instructing  his  people  in  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  as  fuel,  from  the  want  of  which  they  were  under 
great  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  fo- 
rests. This  invention  of  peat  fires,  or  the  imparting  of 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  these  islanders,  gained  for  Einar  a 
great  name,  and  he  is  highly  extolled  on  account  of  it  by 
the  scalds  or  bards  of  the  north.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Torfeed  or  Torfinar. 

Animals.  ^  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  animals  found  in 
these  islands,  with  their  ordinary  and  provincial  names  : 

Fish.  The  lobster,  crab,  cockle,  razor  (called  in  Orkney  the 

spout-fish),  oyster,  saurey  (in  Orkney,  gar-fish),  grey 
garnard,  diagenet,  herring,  argentine,  grey  ling,  char,  parr^ 
trout,  bull  trout,  salmon,  mackerel,  fifteen-spined  stickle- 
back (bismer),  three-spined  stickleback  (bausticle),  u- 
rasse  (bergie),  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaise,  holibut  (tur- 
bot),  ossali  or  king's  fish,  father-slasher  (comper),  black 
giby  (black  rockfishic),  spotted  giby,  viviparous  blenny 
(green  bone),  spotted  blenny  (swei^dick),  purple  blenny, 
tersk  (tusker  cat-fish),  whistle-fish  (red  ware  fishic),  ling, 
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^hiUBg,  pollack  (lyth  or  Ij-fish),  coal-fish  (scUoc  cu-  Aahnalt.^ 
thorseth),  haddock,  cod-fish,  launce  (sand-eel),  wolf*fish 
(smie-fish),  conger,  common  eel,  little  pipe-fish,  shorter 
pipe-fish,  longer  pipe-fish,  sea-snail,  lump-fish  (paddle), 
sturgeon,  lesser  dog-fish  (daw-^sh),  white  shark,  bask- 
ing shark  (hocmethf*r  or  hamer),  piked  dog-fish  (hoc), 
thorn-back,  $harp-nosed  ray  (bkate),  skate,  grampus, 
porpoise,  high-{inned  cachalot,  round-headed  cachelot^ 
great-headed  cachelot  (spermaceti  whale),  beaked  whale 
(bottle-nose),  round-lipped  whale,  common  whale. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  are  found  in  great  abundance  around 
the  rocky  shores  of  Orkney.     The  cockle  is  in  great  cs-j 
teem,  and  forms  an  article  of  food.     These  islands  being 
ia  the  tract  of  the  great  northern  shoal,  the  herrings,  in 
July  and  August,  enter  every  bay  and  creek,  and  usually 
depart  unmolested,  from  want  of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  to  engage  in  the  fishery.     The  coal,  cod-fish,  an4 
haddock,  are  the  m«st  common  on  all  the  coasts,  and  next 
to  these  the  ling,  but  thpy  are  all  much  neglected.     Tha 
coal-fish,  towards  winter,  ry'sh  into  most  of  the  bays,  and 
are  caught  in  myriads  for  their  livers,  which  furnish  oil 
for  the  lamps  ;  and  their  flesh  constitutes  a  valuable  arti- 
cle  of  food  to  the  poor  people.     The  cod  is  now  cs^iight 
by  smacks  s;tationed  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  as  formerly  star 
ted  under  the  article  Caithness.    The  skate  is  found  froni 
one  to  five  feet  In  diaipeter.  The  grampus  is  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  most  of  these  coasts,  and  very  often,  in  strong 
and  impetuous  currents,  frisking  and  tumbling  about  in 
a  strange  and  amusing  manner.    Their  size  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  feet  in  length  ;  and  they  are 
very  thick  in  proportion.     Tlieir  appetite  is  so  voracious 
and  their  nature  so  fierce,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack the  largest  fishes  i  which  is  probably  the  reason  that 
so  many  lyhales  are  embayed^  driven  ashore,  and  destroy- 
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AtaimtU.  ed  in  these  islands.  Herds  of  porpoises,  to  the  amount  of 
a  hundred  and  upwards,  are  often  seen.  The  sperma- 
ceti whale,  the  bottle-nose,  and  the  round-lipped  whale^ 
are  pretty  frequently  thrown  ashore  on  this  coast.  The 
spermaceti  is  obtained  by  opening  the  skull  of  that  spe- 
cies of  whale.  The  common  whale,  which  is  an  animal 
of  vast  bulk,  was  formerly  often  seen  here,  but  has  now 
deserted  this  quarter,  being  J)erhaps  driven  by  the  vast 
resort  of  shipping  to  the  northern  latitudes,  where  great 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  killed. 

ffceptiks.  The  common  frog  and  the  toad  are  the  only  reptiles 
found  in  these  islands. 

Birds.  The  domestic  birds  ate   dunghil  fowl^  ind  also   tur- 

Domestic.  ]teys>  and  sometimes  peacocks  ;  which  last  are  at  times 
reared  about  gentlemens  houses.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
every  where  reared  in  vast  numbers.  The  wild  birds, 
both  migratory  and  indigenous^  are  as  follow  : 

JVild.  Tunstone  or  sea-dotterel,  coot,  gannet  (called  in  Ork- 

ney the  «olan  or  soland  goose),  shag  (scarf),  cormo- 
rant or  corverant  (great  scarf),  golden  eye,  teal,  gargan- 
ny,  urgeon,  swallow-tailed  shalldrake,  pentail  duck  (cal- 
looer  coal  and  candle  light),  mallard  (stockduck)>  sheil- 
drake  (sly  goosfe),  tufted  duck,  eider  duck  (dunter  goose)-, 
brent  goose  (horaw  goose),  bernacle^  goose,  wild  swan, 
goosander  (harle),  storm-finch  (alamenti)  shear-water 
(lyre),  greater  terne  (rittoch),  pourt  gull  (hooded  crow), 
turrock  (kittywake),  common  gull  (sea-maw),  brown 
and  white  gull  ^scorey),  herring  gull,  artic  gull  (scon- 
tialen),-  great  black  and  white  gull  (black-backcd  maw 
or  swait  liack),  red-throated  diver  (rain-goose),  grey- 
speckled  diver  (loon),  immer  (inner  goose)  great  north- 
ern diver,  black  guillemott  (tyste),  guillemott  (skout), 
little  auk,  puffin  (coulter  neb  or  tommynoddie),  auk 
(baukie),  white  and  dusty  grebe  (grebe),  red  scollop. 
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t»i^d^  sandpiper,  watQr-ben,  land-rail  (corn-craik)^  wxter«  Aato^^ 
rail,  spie  (scolder)^  sea-lark  (land-lark),  gfey  plover 
(plover}^y  dufilin,  pwrr,  tiumstofie,^  redshank,  lapwing, 
godwk  (teenhoap),  jacksnipe,  snipe  (hoarse  gouk),  cnr- 
lew  (whaap),  h^ron,  crested  heron',  land-martin,  house- 
swallow,  whke  ear  (chack),  golden-crested  wren,  wren„ 
redbreast,  white  wagtail,  tit-lark»  sky-lark,  mountain  lin«* 
n^t  or  twite,  Mnnet,  chafltnch,  greater  bramUing  (siaaw« 
^ke),  bunting,  sparrow,  blackbird,  redwings  ^ong  tbrusb 
0^  throstle  (maTis),  fieldrfare,  stare^^  grouse,  common  pi« 
geon,  cackoo  (gouk),  jackdaw  (kae),  Rajrston  crow,  rak 
v«i  (corby),  white  owl,  thrown  owl  (howlct)>  short-eared 
owl,  eagle  owl  (k^togle  or  stock-owl),  merlin,  sparrow- 
hawk,  kestrel  (windtcu&r),  hen-harrier  (katabella),  gos- 
towk,  kite  or  gled,  gyre  falcon,  peregrine  &lcon  (fal- 
^n),  erne,  sea-eagle  (erne),  ringtail  ^agle  (erne). 

The  p^ng^'ine  f^con  is  found  on  headlands,^  or  in  i^ocfcsFilo 
of  extreme  diiScuJiy  of  access ;  s^Gh  as-  the  burgh  of 
Birsay,  Mai^wickheadv  the  stupendous  roeks  of  Hoy  and 
Waes,  and  Copinsay,  the  Fair  Isle,  and  Ronsay.  Never 
$iore  thai^  one  pair  of  this  species  inhabits  the  same  rock  ; 
and  a$  soon  asi  the  young  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  procure  subsistence,  they  are  driven  out  1>y  their  pa« 
tents  tq  seek  new  habitations  for  ihenasdves*  This  noble 
kind  of  hawk  was  in  such  respect  in  ancient  times,  whea 
facolnry  was  t&e  fashion  of  the  day,  that  it  was  carried 
ffom  the  most  remote  rocks  to  amuse  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. The  lt>llowiQg  clause  in  the  act  of  ps^rlianaent  for 
dissolving  an^  disannexing  the  earldom  of  Orkney  from 
the  crown  points  out  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  :  "  That  all  hawks  be  reserved  to  his  Majesty,,  with 
**  the  falconers  sallaries,  according  to  ancient  custom."' 
To  this  day  a  hen  from  every  hoose^  or  at  least  a.  certain 
number  from  each  parish,  are  exactodt  and  p^  aunuall^ 
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AnimAk  to  the  royal  falconer ;  and  these  arc  said  to  have  been  drii 
ginally  intended  for  food  to  the  hawks  of  his  Majesty. 

Eagles,  .  The  ringtail  eagle  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
species  by  a  white  circle  round  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
his  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  feet.  He 
has  been  known  to  carry  off  not  only  fowls,  but  lambs 
and  pigs,  and,  as  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  says,  young  children. 
The  devastation  committed  by  this  race  of  birds  upon  the 
sheep,  lambs,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  poultry,  was  at  one  time 
bo  great,  that  a  law  was  found  necessary  for  granting  a 
reward  to  every  person  who  should  destroy  an  erne  or 
eagle. 

Partridges  ••are  never  found  in  Orkney.  Some  pairs^ 
carried  thither  for  experiment  soon  perished.  The  magpy 
is  never  seen  there  ;  and  if  the  rook  appear,  it  is  suppo- 
sed to  portend  a  jfamine.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous 
in  catching  the  various  sorts  of  aquatic  fowls.  Under  the 
rock  where  the  fowls  build  their  nests  they  bring  a 
boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper  comer  of 
which  are  fastened  two  ropes,  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks  by  men  stationed  there  5  then  hoisting  up  the 
net  till  it  is  spread  opposite  to  the  cliffs  on  which  the  birds 
are  sitting,  the  boatmen  below  make  a  noise  with  a  rat.* 
tie,  by  which  the  fowls  being  frightened  fly  into  the  bo-r 
som  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  inclosed 
and  lowered  down  into  the  boat.  In  other  parts  they  prac- 
tise  the  method  used  in  Norway,  Iceland,  apd  St  Kilda  ;• 
one  person  being  lowered  down  by  a  single  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  the  place  where  th«  birds  nestle. 

Quadru-  The  following  quadrupeds  are  found  here  :  The  shrew-* 
mouse,  the  mouse,  the  short-tailed  field-mouse  or  vole- 
mouse,  the  field-mouse,  the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  the 
conmion  black  rat,  the  rabbit,  the  seal  or  selchy,  the  ot- 
ter, the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  sheep^  the  ox,  and  the 
horse» 
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The  broivto  or  Norwegian  rat  has  been  introdaced!  by  Amnadft 
the"  shipping  that  frequent  the  islands.  It  has  nearly  ba- 
nished the  common  black  rat.  The  brown  rat  infests  hou- 
sesy  barns,  hen-roosts,  rabbit- wartens,  and^  in  some  instan. 
ces,  even  church-yards-  Its  strength  is  grcatir  From  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail  is  eighteen  inches* 
Its  Jegs  are  firm^  and  its  daws  and  fore  teeth  sharp*  It 
swims  and  diVies  readily*  Even  when  attacked  by  manr 
it  discovers  no  great  alarm.  Rabbits  so  much  abound  Rabbits., 
here  that  their  skins  form  a  considerable  branch  of  com« 
merce.  Their  colour  is  brown  ;  an  entirely  white  one  is 
rare.  They  feed  on  corn  and  grass^  and  sometimes  on 
sea  weeds  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.  Hawks,  eagles, 
dogs^  cats,  and  otters,  prey  upon  them  ;  yet  they  multiply^ 
prodigiously.  No  hares,  however,  exist  in  these  islands, 
because,  from,  want  of  woods,  and  their  incapacity  of  re- 
treating into  the  earth  like  rabbits,  they  find  no  refuge 
from  their  numerous  enemies.  The^  seal  is  very  common 
in  the  small  islands  or  holms.  Some  of  them  measure 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  claws^ 
of  the  hind  legs;,  and  at  the  shoulders  they  are  nearly  as. 
much  in  circumference.,  For  their  skins  and  oil  they  are- 
shot,  caught  in  nets,  or  knocked  down  with  dubs.  Hams^ 
made  of  young  seals  are  thought  tolerable  by  the  na-* 
tives.  Dogs  are  here  of  considerable  importance.  To 
a  little  farmer  a  dog  is  more  valuable  than  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  because  he  has  no  other  nuxle  of  protecting  his. 
com. 

The  species  of  hog  reared  here  is  small,  the  colour  va-Thc  hof. 
riable  ;  black,,  brown,,  dirty  white,,  and  tawny  ;  the  back 
highly  arched,  and  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  long 
stift*  bristles  ;  the  ears  erect  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  nose 
amazingly  strong.  Its  awkward  shape  and  ugly  appear- 
ance show  it  to  be  different  from  what  are  met  with  iui 
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A^omI^-  ahnost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  afe  ih  gen^w 
ral  as  lean  as  they  are  ugly^  having  only  a  very  poor  pas- 
ture ;  but  when  put  up  to  be  fed,  and  furnished  with  suit- 
able provender,  they  in  a  short  time,  and  at  little  expenee^ 
ac^iiHre  flesh  which,  for  delicacy  and  flavour,  is  much 
esteemed.  They  are  suffered  to  roam  at  large  through 
the  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  even  sometimes  in  har« 
vest  and  summer,  and  tdar  up  the  jarable  land  in  winter^ 
and  form  in  it  large  hol^  in  which  water  stands,  greatly 
to  its  detriment.  They  also  destroy  tl^e  roots  c^the  grass*^ 
and  wherever  they  come  greatly  hurt  the  growing  oorn, 
and  almost  extirpate  the  sown  grass^  turnips,  and  potatoes* 
The  mhabitants  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  however  lean^ 
to  that  of  almost  any  other  animal.  In  the  spring  sea*' 
ion,  when  other  meat  is  scarce,  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  is 
very  much  used  by  every  class  of  people  ;  and  made  iht<> 
hfim,  it  is  in  great  request  at  all  seasons^  ori  accbUnt  of  its 
truly  exicellent  cfu^lity.  Eveu  the  Hair  of  these  animals 
is  an  article  of  considerable  value^  in  as  far  as  it  seihres  as 
a  substitute  for  httnp  in  makilig  ^opes  to  anchor  flshing 
boats ;  for  confining  in  the  fields  houses  and  cattle  i  and  for 
bindings  about  the  middle  of  the  rock,  men,  iil  order  ta 
let  them  down  in  safety  to  rbb  the  nests,  and  catch  the' 
young,  of  such  birds  as  build  iii  the  shelves  of  die  rock. 
Wincralogy  These  islai|ds  contain  nothing  tH^t  is  very  interesfting 
in  a  min^ralogical  point  of  view.  The  north  isles  con- 
sist chiefly  of  strata-  formed  of  sandstone^  limestone,  anf 
clay,  which  rises  in  plsites  or  layers.  Basaltic  rocks  an* 
breccia,  orjdumb-puddingstone,  are  found  in  some  quar^ii 
ters.  The  sandstone  or  freestone,  whiph  is- very  pilenti- 
ful,  is  red,  grey,  or  of  a  dirty  white ;  and  so  little  metallic 
ore  i«  found  to^the  northward  of  the  Mainlatid>  that  the 
only  appearatice  of  that  sort  consists  of  two  veins  oflead- 
irt  the  island*  of  Shapinshay  5  the  one  upon- the  north-cast. 
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1^  the  pib%f  oo  tfae  soutb-west  quarter  of  the  idan4*  In  Ulnmki^ 
tjb^  sputb  i^Ies  19  some  stratified  limestooe,  near  Millset* 
par*  It  is  pf  a  deep  blue  colour^  and  contains  a  consider 
tzblc  qjf^zatity  of  bitaoi^^  or  particles  of  mineral  tiir  and 
eoal  e^fn^  fyona  i^hiph  its  colour  is  derived.  In  B07  rich 
ironstone  has  been  found  beneath  the  sandstone*  In  the 
Mainl;^ld  similar  strata  are  founds  usuallj  lying  horizon- 
i^jy  or  nearly  so.  Iron  pyrites  are  found  near  the  Bay 
of  Scalpa^  and  indication^  of  lead  ore  or  galena  have  been 
observed  at  Ifaapaby^  dn  the  western  part  of  the  islands 
Vein^  of  baty  t6s  are  $een  in  the  sandstone  ;  ^nd  also,  in* 
tersp^tsed  with  it,  are  found  galena,  ironstone,  fnd  calca- 
i^ous  spar  J  I'he  blac)i:  (;raig  at  Stronmess,  and  an  emi- 
nence at  th^  liead  of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  fiimish  slates  form- 
ed  of  it  in  great  ntimbers^  which,  however  well  they  may 
^erve  the  propose  of  toofiog  in  ordinitfy  cases^  ate  much 
inferior,  in  point  6f  beauty  and  durption^  to  those  of  Ar« 
desia,  that  are  raised  in  sdtb  qntantities  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  Easdale  in  the  westom  islands^  K^ar  Stfomness^^ 
also>  about  a  mile  tdth^  westward  of  tlife  iown^  lead  hat 
been  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  ^kmdante  to  remunerate 
the  working  of  it.  Granite  ii  foibd  in  an  extent  of  a 
few  ittiles  arbnnd  Stronmess;  In  the  p^isb  of  Birsay^ 
marble  and  alabaster  have  beeti  foimd. 

A  large  roek;  pf  a  sK^gtdftr  tfaaraScter,  stands  a|t^  #est-  $hpU^ 
em  entrance  6f  the  Pentknd  tthh^  near  Milsetter.  It  ia^*^ 
formed  of  vetj  mixed  materials*  Brown,  red,' grey,  white^ 
yeUowi  an^  greetiishy  form  its  ground  j  kt  different  parta 
9|mall  rounded  pebbles  art  drisiennnat^  through  it ;  £rag«* 
ments  of  granite  and  other  stouts  lire  immersed  in  it  in  va^ 
rions  placei.  It  eontaini  also  veins  of  white  calcareoOf' 
Spacr^  and  towax^s  the  tastem  part  r^embles  the  conatsOT. 
pttdding*stone.  Parts  of  the  rock  have  bean  fbi'med  inlo^ 
cups,  vases,  a!nd  omaiaental  trinkets  of  a  fine  polish^ 
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Royal  Bo-      Upon  the  shores  are  often  found,  cast  in  by  the  waves 

roughs.     ,  •  •  <_  n        #» 

<      ^  »m  in  tempestuous  weather,  many  curious  manne  shells  of 

great  variety  of  form  and  appearance.     But  the  greatest 

curiosity  which  the  sea  throws  on  these  islands  are  the 

fbaseoli,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Molupca  or 

Orkttcy  Orkney  beans.  They  are  a  sort  of  fruit,  of  different  spe- 
cies, none  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  islands  or 
neighbouring  places,  but  arc  probably  of  American  o# 
West  Indian  origin.  "  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  west- 
em  coasts,  and  might  be  gathered  in  great  q^uantities,  if 
of  any  value. 

Kirkwall.  The  only  royal  borough  in  these  islands  is  Kirkwall. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  or  stewartry  of  Orkney. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  in  0**  25'  west 
longitude  and  58^  33'  north  latitude.  It  is  built  on  a 
neck  of  land,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  road  and  bay  of 
Kirkwall,  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  flows  by  the  back  of  the  gardens  at  high  water. '  It 
is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  ha- 
ving only  one  street  running  the  whole  length,  very  incon- 
venient from  its  narrowness  and  the  badness  of  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  towards  the  street  the  ends  or  gables  of  the 
houses  are  placed,  which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  reside  here,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  shopkeepers ;  but  the  body  of  the 
people  IS  composed  of  tradesmen,  boatmen,  servants,  and 
«lay-labourers ;  and  when  the  population  of  the  country 
parish,  whicli  makes  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  considered, 
the  united  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  S:  Ola,  in  which  there 
are  two  established  clergymen,  contain,  the  former,  about 
2000,  and  the  latter  500  inhabitants.  Even  in  very  old 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  smaU  conse- 
quence ;  but  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
l^nj;  of  jitf  immunities  and  privileges,  as  enjoyed  under  a 
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forcijrigoTcrament,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  miacquaint-  KgfcwaU,^ 
edy  for  want  of  such  documents  as  might  serve  for  our 
instruction.  Its  being  a  place  of  much  note,  gives  ua 
reason,  for  believing  they  must  have  been  more  than  or-  ' 
dinary ;  and  whatever  they  were,  they  were  alJ,  soon  af- 
ler  the  cession  of  the  islands,  confirmed  to  it  by  a  charter 
from  the  Scottish  sovereign,  erecting  it  into  a  royal  bo-  ^ 

rough,  which  was  corroborated  by  two  succeeding  monarchs; 
and  the  whole  rights  and  advantages  it  conveyed  were  at 
last  solemnly  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  go- 
vernment is  in  the  hands  of  a  provost,  four  magistrates,  a 
dean  of  guilds  treasurer,  and  fifteen  other  members,  which 
together  compose  a  council,  that  meets  at  Michaelmas  '' 

every  y^ar  for  the  ptirpose  of  alternately  electing  and  be- 
ing elected  ^  and  at  other  times  to  collect  and  dispense  the 
public  funds^and  tr»isact  the  other  branches  of  the  business 
of  the  community*  Kirkwall,  with  the  four  northern  bo- 
toughs,'  Wick^  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  choose  a 
bitrgess  to  represent  them  in  the  British  parliament.  In 
this  town  the  sherifi>  the  admiral,  the  commissary,  and 
justice  of  peace  courts^  are  also  occasionally  convened  for 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters^  the  three  presbyteries 
of  which  the  provincial  synod  is  composed^  and  also  the 
synod  itself,  meet  at  least  once  a»year,  or  oftcner  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances*  Here  is  also  a  customhouse  and 
post-office,  and  a  stdrehouse,  into  which  are  collected  the 
rents,  that  are  mostly  paid  in  kind  of  both  the  bishopric 
and  earlddm^  which  are  generally  let  in  lease  to  met-* 
chants,  who  sometimes  dispose  of  them  here,  sometime^ 
send  them  out  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  in  Kirkwall  some  public  buildingsu  Am<mg  Publlf 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  town-house,suppoHed  on  pillars 
^ming  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  respect  a  neat  and 
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KWtwjdt  eommodioos  boiUbig  ;  tibe  ifst  stofj  of  w^aA  is  cKvidcil 
soto  aportflieiits  for  a  cowmoo  prkopy  the  scooodfar  an  «s- 
fembt j'ball^  widi  a  large  adjoinbig  room  Cor  the  covets  of 
jukie€,  and  die  bigbest  b  set  apart  as  a  lodge  for  die  ao- 
coflMDodatian  of  tbe  aocieot  fratenutj  of  free  masoos.  Ta 
the  weft  uf  this,  2nd  at  no  great  distaarr,  are  tbe  acbool 

%  botuef,  in  which  are  taugbt  the  several  braoebes  of  Eng- 

lish edocatloo^  Latm,  Greeks  and  madiefliades.  For  00- 
thiogf  however,  is  it  more  celebrated  than  for  its  excelkbt 
Itarboor,  broad,  safe,,  and  capacioias^  wkh  a  bottom  of 
clay  so  firm^  and  a  depth  of  water  so  convenient^  as  to  itf- 
ford  imcborage  for  ships  of  a  large  size  and  in  great  n«m« 
hers. 

Whatever  asitiqaitjr  this  town  itself  maj  plead,,  it  cer- 
tainly contains^  some  old  buildings ;  two  of  them  nearly 
in  rums^  and  one  pretty  entire,  which  wider  this  head  me- 
rit tome  constdemtion* 

King*!  CiH     '^^^  ^**^  ^^  ^^^^  which  we  shall  mention  is^  that  ruin  welt 

^^  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Castle,,  which  appella- 

tion it  probably  received  from  its  having  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  royal  governors^  chamberlains^  or  form- 
ers of  the  islands,  subsequently  to  their  annexation  tO' 
the  crown  of  Scodand.  This  fortress,  skuated  on  the 
west  side  of  tbe  principal  street,,  and  nearly  froaling  the; 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  seems  to  have  been^  a  place  of 
gi*eat  strength,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  extent,,  the  thicb- 
ness  of  its  walls,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 
cement%  The  arms  and  mitre  engraved  on  a  st<»ie  cm  its 
*  front  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  erect- 
ed by  some  of  the  prelates  of  this  see  ;  but  if  ever  they 
had  a  palace  on  its  site^  it  must  have  been  early,,  and  pre- 
viously to  its  erection^  which  took  place  in  the  fimiteenth 
century,  by  Henry  Sioelair,  the  first  of  that  name  that  was 
Earl  of  Orkney*    "Jlus  ancient  liMrtress,  Ftnxk,  flari  of 
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Orkney,  after  he  had  been  three  y«ars  Iff  wmfinementv  ^«*^J^J^ 
commanded  his  natural  son  to  regain  possession  of,  whicli^ 
at  t]ie  head  of  a  considerable  force,  he  accor£ngly  did^ 
and  defended  it  for  some  time  with  determined  valoinr; 
But  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  kifig's  troops^ 
supported  by  surtillery  advantageously  placed,  when  the 
castle  was  reduced  and  almost  demolished,  a^d  he  himself 
sorr^idered,  on  the  condition  that  no  torture  should  be 
employed  to  extort  firomr  him  a  confession  of  his  father's 
guilt.     * 

Towards*  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  almost  on  a 
line  with  the  cathedral,  from  which  it  is  not  far  dbtanf, 
stands  the  ancient  ruin  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bish-  Bishop's 
op's  Palace.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  as 
it  then  accommodated,  in  one  of  its  u{^r  stories,  the  cele« 
bratcd  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  with  his  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants, after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition.  As  this 
palace  was  evidently  built  at  di&rent  times,  it  now  e;chi- 
bits  a  motley  mixture  of  various  sorts  of  architecture^  and 
is  extensive  rather  than  regular.  Towards  the  north*  east 
comer  of  the  building,  and  near  the  church,  stood  a  square 
tower,  called  the  Mass  or  Mense  Tower,  which,  from  the 
style  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  from  its  very  decayed 
stete,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity*  Al- 
most close  to  it  there  was  another,  nearly  of  the  same 
form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  if  not  entirely  erected,  by  Bishop  Reed,  as 
there  were  on  several  parts  of  it  the  initials  of  bis  name, 
cut  on  stone  above  his  mitre  and  arms.  The  large  round 
tower,  which  with  these  forms  a  triangle,  was  entirely  a 
work  of  his,  as  a  rude  statue  of  him,  still  standing  in  a 
niche  in  the  south  wall  demonstrates;  and  thesjs  three  tow- 
ers bounded  the  northern  extremity  of  the  structure,  which 
stretched  southwards  with  a  breadth  of  little  more  than 
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ICirkwati.  twenty  fcct,  while  its  length  in  that  direction  was  not  less 
than  100.  The  walls  w:ere  high,  and  formerly  may  have 
.been  much  higher,  strongly  built  of  grey  stone,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  of  red  freestone  ;  the  latter  of  which 
^re  some  of  them  small,  some  Urge,  some  high,  some  low, 
and  are  very  different  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  di« 
mensions.  In  short,  this  spacious  fabric,  reared  perhaps 
in  early  times,  and  since  often  repaired  and  altered,  has 
great  appearance  of  irregularity,  ^nd  is  so  fast  hastening 
into  decay,  that  in  the  course  of  not  many  years  there  will 
scarcely  be  so  much  of  it  left  as  to  mark  jthe  pljEice  of  its 
fbundatioii. 

QatifiedraL  Amidst  not  only  these,  but  all  the  other  buildings  of 
this  place,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus  raises  its  majestic 
head,  to  strike  the  eye  and  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
stranger.  It  was  raised  hy  the  superstition  of  the  dark 
^ges,  on  the  same  model  with  those  that  are  so  often  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Compared,  indeed, 
with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  with 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  the  unparalleled  Yorkmin- 
ster,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  suffer  much  ;  but  if  the 
time  in  which  ij  was  built  be  considered,  the  people  by 
whom,  and  the  place  where  it  was  situated,  together  with 
several  other  circumstances,  it  will  strike  us  with  won- 
der, as  a  performance  that  shows  equal  boldness  in  the 
design,  and  pious  industry  in  the  execution. 

Ronald  Count  of  Orkney,  some  time  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  ceptury,  founded  it  in  honour  of  his 
uncle  St  Magnus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Dr  Stew- 
art, a  reverend  prelate  in  the  time  of  James  the  Foiurth, 
added  th^ree  pillars  to  the  east  end  of  it,  with  a  fine  Go- 
thic window,  which  for  beauty  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  building ;  and  Dr  Reid,  another  prelate,  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortuuijite  Mary,  added  as  many  to  the  west 
fud,  which,  on  account  of  his  death  perhaps,  never  were 
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finished ;  and  are  therefore,  in  point  of  elegance,  not  only  Kirk^j^ 
Inferior  to  the  former,  but  to  thdse  in  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture.    As  to  its  dimensions,  the  body  of  the  building 
stretches  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  236  feet,  its  breadth 
through  that  e2;tent  amounts  to  5§  ;  the  arms  of  the  cross 
,  are  30  feet  long  and  33  broad ;  the  height  of  the  main 
roof  is  71  feet  5  and  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  smn* 
mit  of  the  steeple  is  nearly  140»     The  roof,  which  is 
,  vaulted  with  a  number  of  Gothic  arches,  is  supported  by 
2d  piUajrs,  14  on  each  side  ;  besides  four,  of  uncommon 
strength  and  beauty,  that  serve  to  support  the  spire ;  and, 
while  the  rest  of  the  pillars  are  only  15  feet,  these  are 
•24  in  circumference.    The  present  spire,  however,  is  low 
.and  paltry,  being  built  in  the  room  of  one  that  was  burnt 
or  struck  down  by  lightning,  which  in  all  probability 
was  of  such  a  large  size  as  to  require  pillars  pf  that  soli- 
dity to  support  it.  It  contains  an  excellent  chime  of  bells, 
which  are  said  tp  have  been  a  donation  from  Bishop  Max- 
well.  The  east  window,  which  in  point  of  size  and  sym- 
metry, excels  all  the  rest,  is  12   feet  broad  and  36  in 
height,  including  one  at  the  top,  which  was  called  a  rose 
.window^  12  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  south  arm  of  the 
cross  there  is  another  rose  window  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  and  in  the  west   end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
third  window,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that  on  the 
east  end,  but  far  inferior  to  it  both  in  size  and  pro- 
portion.     In  short,  though  built  at  different  times,   and 
by  different  persons,  this  cathedral  must  be  admitted  to 
be  an  edifice,  not  only  grand  and  simple,  but  also  won- 
derfully regular.     Fortunate  in  its  remote  situation,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  escaped  the  intemperate 
rage  of  the  reformers,  who  railed  to  the  foundation  many 
a  noble  structure  pf  the  same  kind  ;  and  remains  entire,  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  illustri- 
ous founder,    and  a  superb  ornament  of  these  islands« 
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^  VMage«  Much  care  and  expence  have  been  best0w,e4  fot  preser- 
ving it  in  that  state. 

StromncM.  xhe  village  of  Stroihness  is  situated  in  the  south-west 
cprper  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  a  considerable  village,  pos- 
sessing an  excellent  harbour,  and  enjoying  some  foreign 
and  coasting  trade.  The  entry  to  the  harbour  is  from  the 
south,  and  is  about  a  ciuarter  of  a  mile  broad.  There  is 
^  sand-ban|c  on  the  west  si(ie  of  the  entrance,  which  is  not 
dangerous,  and  two  small  islands  or  rock^  on  the  es^st  side, 
which  point  out  the  entrance.  The  harbour  is  well  shel- 
tered from  all  winds,  and  aSpfds  safe  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels of  upyvard?  of  lOpO  tons  burthen.  Thft  bay  is  not  a- 
bove  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  is  one  of  the 
l^afest  harbours  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Very  large  vessels  usually  anphor  in  Cairston  Road,  on 
the  outside  of  the  small  islands  ;  but  there  the  tide  is 
stronger,  and  the  waves,  especially  wi^h  a  south  wind, 
very  impetuous.  The  town  of  Stromtiess,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  was  small,  and  much  hampered  in  its 
pommerce  by  the  neighbouring  royal  borough  of  Kirk- 
wall, which  acting  upon  an  act  of  parliament  of  Williatti 
and  Mary,  that  denies  the  benefit  of  trade  to  all  other  pla- 
ces except  royal  boroughs,  exacted  from  the  town  of  Strom- 
ness  a  share  of  the  cess  or  burdens  to  y^hich  Kirkwall  was 
liable.  The  town  of  Stromness  refused  to  pay  the  enac- 
tion, and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  expences  of  the  pro« 
cess  before  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords ; 
^ut  in  the  year  1158  i^  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of 
Stromness  ;  and  since  that  time  its  trade  and  commerce 
have  greatly  increased. 

The  inhabitants  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  sailorSj^ 
shipmasters,  pilots,  and  small  proprietors  of  lands,  who 
are  in  general  an  industrious  and  enterprising  people  ;  and 
^n  point  of  comfortable  living,  social  s^rit;^  and  hospits^ 
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Kty  to  Strangers,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  saint  Sttpmnih^ 
rank  in  any  similar  situation  thronghont  Scptiand*  Thi^ 
town  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  constructed  by  a 
sea-faring  peofde*  The  houseis  neipt  the  bay  hare  ieach  a 
quay,  projected  hito  the  sea,  for  the  accommodation  of 
boats,  and  the  landing  of  goods.  But  while  much  labont 
has  been  bestowied  to  render  the  town  of  easy  access  from 
the  sea,  they  se«n  not  to  havie  thought  access  from  the 
land  of  any  iiiipbrtance*  Id  many  {daces  the  street  are  so 
narrow  and  crooked  diat  a  ^dieeUcarriage  could  not  find  its 
w^  through  them.  Long  has  their  harbour  been  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  shipping.  Formerly,  that  is,  SOD  years 
ago,  ships  of  different  nations,  and  particularly  French  and 
Sfianish,  in  great  onsiibers,  occasionally  put  in  there,  al- 
lured by  the  excellence  of  the  accommiodation*  It  ap^ 
pears,  howe^r,  that  die  s^ps  that  touch  there  in  a  year 
at  present  do  n^t,  on  an  average,  amount  to  above  S20  ^ 
wliereas  formerly  tbcry  doubled,  and  perhaps  tripled,  diat 
num^r.  To  account  for  tfadr  decrease,  it  niay  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  is  the  most  direct 
passage  for  the  trade  in  this  quarter,  has  been  by  a  nauti- 
cal survey,  t|ie  erection  of  a  light*house,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  marinersi  divested  of  almost  all  its  terrors;  and  if^ 
case  of  contrary  wlnds^  the  noble  harbour  of  the  Long 
Hope  is  near  and  ea^  of  aocesa ;  so  that  vessels  m>w  ge- 
nerally prefer  die  direct  course  through  the  Frith  to  the 
more  circuitous  one  by  Stromness. 

These  islands  possess  very  numerous  remains  qf  in  ex-  Antlquidet* 
tremely  remote  antiquity*     On  all  the  shores  and  head- 
lands are  found  numbers  of  those  buildings  which  we 
mentioned  tinder  the  head  of  Caithness,  and  which  have 
been  denominated  Picts  houses*  They  are  so  numerous  oUpi^^  j^^^^  ' 
the  shores,  and  in  the  country,  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  kil 
had  once  been  of  general  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Antiquitiet.  isles.     One  of  them,  at  Quarterness^  has  been  minutely 
described  tn  a  late  History  of  the  Qrknej  Islands  by  Dr 
Barry  ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  resl,  we 
shall  here  insert  it*    The  building  alluded  to  is  '*  situated 
'  on  a  gentle  declivity,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Wid^ 

ford.  It  looks  towards  the  North  Isles,  has  a  full  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  pleasant  little  island  of 
Dansey,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  lies  little 
more  than  a  mile  west  from  the  road  or  hacbour  of  Kirk« 
wall.  Like  the  rest,  it  bears  externally  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  height  of  which  is  about  14  feet,  and 
the  circt^nference  at  the  base  384  ;  but  whether,  like 
them  also,  it  be  surrounded  by  one  or  two  circular  walls, 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  prevented  us  from  discovering, 
though  that  it  is  so  is  very  probable.  In  one  reject  it  dif- 
fers from  most  of  them,  as  it  stands  alone,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore ;  whereas,  in  general,  they  are  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  them  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  and  in  full  view  of,  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  some  way  or  other  connected,  or  had  been  intended, 
for  mutual  communication. 

^*  .Internally  it  consists  of  several  cells  or  apartments ;  the 
priacipal  one  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  twenty-one  feet  six 
inches  long,  six  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  eleven  feet  six 
inches  high,  built  without  any  cement,  with  large  flat  stones, 
the  one  immediately  above  projecting  over  that  below,  so  as 
gradually  to  contract  the  space  within,  as  the  building  rises, 
till  the  opposite  walls  meet  at  the  top,  where  they  are  bound 
together  by  large  stones  laid  across,  as  if  it  were  to  serve 
for  key-stones.  Six  other  apartments  of  an  exactly  simi- 
lar form,  constructed  with  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and 
united  in  the  same  manner,  but  of  little  more  than  half 
the  dimensions,  communicate  with  this  in  the  centre,  each 


} 
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fcy  «  passage  about  two  feet  square,  on  a  level  with  theAmi^^s. 
^oor ;  )aod  the  whole  maj  be  considered  as  connected  to- 
gether bj  a  passage  of  nearljr  the  same  extent  from  with- 
out, which. leads  into  this  chief  apartment.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  there  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
leen,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  either  chink  or  hole  for 
the  admission  of  air  or  light :  and  this  circumstance  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  destined  for  the 
abode  of  men.  The  contents  were  accordingly  such  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  in  such  a  gloomy 
mansion.  None  of  those  things  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  similar  places  wer^  found  here  ;  but  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  as  deep  as  it  could  be  dug,  was  of 
a  dark  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  of  a  fetid  odour,  plenti** 
fully  intermingled  with  bones,  some  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  consumed,  and  others  had,  in  defiance  of  time, 
remained  so  entire  as  to  show  that  they  were  the  bones 
of  men,  of  birds,  and  of  some  domestic  animals.  But 
though  many  of  them  had  nearly  mouldererf  into  dust, 
they  exhibited  no  marks  of  having  been  burnt ;  nor  were 
there  ashes  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  within  any  part  of  the 
building.  In  orte  of  the  apartments  a^  entire  human  ske- 
leton, in  a  prone  attitude,  was  found  ;  but  in  the  others 
the  bones  were  not  only  separated  from  one  another,  but 
divided  into  very  small  fragments. 


GROUNB  PLAN  OF  THE  PICTS  HOUSE. 

Largest  Apartment.  No.  1. 

Feet.  Inch.  Feet.  Inch. 

Length     21     6  Length  8  11 

Breadth      6     G  Breadth  3     6 

Height      11     6  Height  6     ^ 
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itmifritiai. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Feet,  Ikich. 
Length      '72 
Breadth      3     9 
Height       S     7 

Feet.  Inch. 
Length      10     0 
Breadth       4     1 
Height        S    6 

No.  4. 

No*  5. 

Feet.  Inch, 
Length       9     9 
Breadth      4     4 
Height       S     i 

Feet.  Inch. 
Length       10     •? 
Breadth       4     I 
Height        7     6 

Passage  into  the  Great  Room^ 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

Feet.  Ipch. 
Length        9     5 
Breadth      4     5 
Height        7     p 

Feet.  Inch* 
Length      22     0 
Breadth       1     9 
Height         2     0,  as  far 

as  we  could  go  for  rubbish. 

^'  ,The  passages  from  the  great  room  to  the  smaller  ones 
were  in  breadth  and  height  about  the  same  as  No.  7.  atid 
their  length  (whiqh  was  the  thickness  of  the  wall)  about 
three  feet  seven  inches* 

**  Circumference  of  the  building  is  sixty-four  fathoms. 

*'  N.  B.  Above  the  entrance  into  No.  4.  there  was  a 
sort  of  square  recess  in  the  wall. 

*^  Bmt  what  use  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  was 
intended  to  be  served,  bj  piles  of  such  a  form,  of  such  a 
size,  and  m  sBch  situations  } 

*^  Neither  the  number  of  the  whole,  nor  the  quantity  of 
accommodation  in  each,  will  suffer  us  to  entertain  a  ra- 
tional belief  that  they  were  the  first  rude  attempts  to  ob- 
tain permanent  places  of  abode,  and  served  the  inbabi* 
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tants  ^  la^e  as  mi&marf  liiliitKlions.  litde  better  ^are  Antl^lta> 
thej  edculatedy  in  a]^>earaaoey  to  serve  the  purpose  ef 
storehouses^  which  indtediin  that  age,  would  not  be  ^d<«m«- 
ed  necessary.  That  they  wene  not  "die  residence  of  the 
nch  among  that  oelebraled  people,  majHie  ftunsiwd  from 
their  d^xkntm^frook  tlie  want  of  windows  from  witbtmty 
their  dampness  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  wsfl% 
and  the  air  having  little  access  or  free  circulation ;  and 
psrticalarly,  because  the  apartments  ave  so  small,  that  a 
person  could  never  stand,  and  kidaed  not  even  sit  upright  9 
and  if  this  had  not  been  the  o^e,  they  do  not  contain 
room  sufficient  lo  accommodate  such  families  with  their 
servants  s»d  dependents.  It  is  true,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
modem  antiquary,  Mr  Fink^tcm^lo  whose  opinion,  in  a 
•matter  ef  this  -kind,  we  are  disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  de« 
ferenoe,  has  imagined,  that  from  their  being  called  Dtmf 
in  the  Highraods,  and  seversd  -of  them  being  sometimea 
found  together  in  glens  and  sheltered  places^  they  have 
%een  the  winter  retreats  of  the  opulent,  to  winch,  in  that 
season,  Uiey  had  recourse,  for  mutual  securi^,  friendship, 
and  conversation*  But  1^  could  not  have  been  Ae  case 
in  generd,  since  in  Shetland  they  commonly  stood  sin- 
gle, either  on  the  high  hills,  or  on  the  biink  of  smpen- 
dotts  recks  skirting  the  islands  ;  and  in  Sutherland,  Caith- 
ness, 'and  this  country,  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  full 
view  of  each  oUier,  on  the  shores,^  and  in  exposed  situa- 
'tions*'^ 

Dr  Barry  condudes,  that  from  a  review  of  their  dif- 
hweat  sites,  singly  and-  in'  relation  to  one  another,  their 
iorm,  their  dimensions,  and  inteitel  structure,  they  ser^^ 
ved  the  purpose  of  watch  toweri  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise from  an  enemy  ;  of  places  to  secure  military  arms* 
«id  other  precious  articles ;  and  of  garisons  to  preveni- 
hostile  boats  from  landing. 
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Aadisahatt.  It  fsetm^  pTohzliAt  Atit  the  upper  part  of  the  boildii^^ 
alneadj  described  itij  have  been  demolished ;  that  the 
iahabitants  resfded'  there  ^  and  that  the  lower  cells  which 
remain  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  serving  for 
storehouses  of  provisions/ (U?  repositoriea  of  armror  otfier 
vahsaUe  objects.  The  circumstance  of  human  bones  being 
found  divided  into  frsigments^  suggests  the  horrid  idea  that 
the  owners  of  these  buildings^  maj  have  bden  cannibals. 
Ti^e  same  cells  might  also  at  tim^s  become  plabesfof  con- 
finement for  prisoners.  All  -these  buildingrs*  have  been 
reared  with  a  singidar  degree  of  cai^e,'  and  evien  skill/  I^ 
is  impossible  to  observe  without  astonishment  the  accuracj 
with  which  undressed  stones  have  been  brought  into  con*» 
tact  with  each  other^  the  cavities  of  one  being  filled  by 
the  swellings  or  protuberances  of  another.  The  stones, 
alsoy  are  so  laid  as  to  overlap  and  bind  each  other^  in  s6 
much  that  each  particular  stone  bears  its  share^  or  is 
pressed  upon  hy  the  whole  weight  of  the  incumbent 
building.  The  curvature,  also,  of  the  walls,- externally  and 
intemallj,  is  made  to  correspond  with  sueh  singular  acci^ 
racy  as  would  render  the  imitation  of  it  difficult  to  modexii 
artists. 

In  various  quarters  of  the  islands  are  also  found  a  dass 
of  antiquities,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  o« 

Standing     rigin.     These  are  the  huge  standing  stones,  one  or  more 
stoned.  ,  ,  , 

of  which  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  islands.     They  are 

commonly  from  twelve  to  twenty  fe^t  of  height  above 

ground,  their  breadth  five,  and  thickness  one  or  more  ; 

and  as  the  most  of  them  seem,  from  the  places  in  which 

they  are  erected,  to  have  been  carried  from  a  considerable 

distance,  it  may  justly  excite  wonder,  how,  in  the  igno- 

•rance  of  mechanipal  powers,  this  could  be  effected.     By 

whatever  means  they  were  brought,  or  in  whatever  rasm- 

ner  etected,  they  are  rude  blocks  of  hard  stone,  of  the 
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same  shape  in  which  they  were  raised  from  the  quarry^  Amiyittefc 
without  any  marks  of  an  instrument,  without  carving,  in- 
scription, or  hieroglyphics.  They  arc  plainly  the  monu- 
ments of  an  early  age,  when  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
arts  and  of  letters.  For  what  purpose,  or  with  what  de- 
sign, they  were  erected,  the  records  of  these  islands  are  si- 
lent. There  is  no  tradition  now  existing,  to  which  recourse 
must  be  sometimes  had  in  the  penury  of  other  evidence ;  but 
tradition  ventures  not,  in  this  case,  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
Some  have  supposed  them  intended  to  mark  the  spot 
that  contained  the  bones  or  the  ashes  of  a  beloved  prince^ 
a  brave  chieftain,  or  dear  departed  fnend,  or  to  serve  as 
a  boundary  between  the  territories  of  one  great  man  and 
those  of  another  $  while  others  have  imagined  them  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  noted  event 
that  co9cerned*the  safety,  the  honour,  or  the  advantage, 
of  the  community.  Since  no  tumuli,  urns,  or  graves, 
have  ever  been  found  near  them,  they  cannot  certainly 
be  considered  as  memorials  of  the  dead  ;  nor  is  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  intended  to  mark  the  limits  of 
contiguous  proprietors  ;  as  land-marks,  equaUy  well  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  purpose,  might  have  been  erected  with 
infinitely  less  labour.  It  is  therefore  strongly  suspected  that 
they  must  be  arranged  under  that  class  of  antiquities  which 
resulted  from  Druidicsd  superstition,  which  was  anciently  Dnudical 
established  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  in  Scandinavia,  "*^'*'*°^*^"**' 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  north.  Many  of  the  more  re- 
gular monuments  of  that  worship  are  to  be  found  in  the 
1  slands,  called  by  antiquarians  Druidical  temples,  consisting 
of  circles  of  great  stones.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
are  the  celebrated  Stones  of  Stennis.  These  stand  on  the  Stones  of 
banks  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  land^*^""* 
stretches  into  it  in  both  slides,  so  as  nearly  to  divide  thei 
lake  into  two,  €orming  two  plains  on  each  side,  stretching 
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.^Atiqmttefeout  aad  ^arlj  meetiog  ^ith  each  other.  These  plams  ^i 
'  pje^aadj  situated  in  Ae  bosom  of  the  loch,  and  in  thi? 
centre  of  an  immense  ampitheatre,  in  the  area  of  which 
are  the  parishes  of  Stennis,  Harra,  and  Birsaj^  Its  limits 
are  the  hills  of  Orpher,  Rendal,  aad  Sand  wick,  and  the 
0iajestic  hills  of  Hoj,  which,  towards  the  south,  Ue  at  a 
umch  greater  distance^  and  bound  the  prospect.  Thai 
on  the  west  side  of  the  loch  contains  a  circle,  sixty  fa- 
thoms in  diameter,  formed  by  a  ditch  on  the  outside^ 
twenty  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  deep ;  and  on  the  inside^ 
by  a  range  of*  standing  stones,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  and  four  broad.  The  highest  of  those  now  stand- 
ing is  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
Several  of  them  are  fallen  down  ;  of  others  fragments  te- ' 
main ;  and  of  some  only  the  holes  in  which  they  stood. 
.  The  earth  that  has  been  taken  froib  the  ditch  has  beea 
carried  away,  and  very  probably  been  made  use  of  to^ 
form  four  tumuli  or  barrows  of  considerable  magnitude^ 
which  are  ranked  in  pairs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  thit 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity.  The  plain  on  the 
east  border  of  the  loch  exhibits  a  semicircle^  sixteen  fa« 
thoms  in  diameter,  formed  not^  like  the  circle,  with  tf 
ditch,  but  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  with  stones  in  the 
inside,  like  the  former  in  shape^  though  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  Near  the  circle  there  are  sitanding  stonet 
that  seem  to  be  placed  in  no  regular  order  that  we 
can  now  discern ;  and  near  the  semicircle  are  othexfs  o^ 
the  same  deseription.  In  one  of  the  latter  is  a  round  hple^ 
i^ot  in  the  middle,  but  towards  one  of  the  ec^es,  muth 
worn,  as  if  by  the  friction  of  a  rope  or  chain  by  which 
some  animal  had  been  bound.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  too,  is  a  very  large  broad  stone  now  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  perforated  stone  that  stands  near  the 
ifemicirole  may  have  served  for  fastening  the  victimi|r 
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mK\\e  that  n6ar  It4  centre  tvus  probably  made  use  of  as  an^Pttgyhi^ 

altar  for  tbe  immolation  i 

W6  have  formerly  remarked,  that  in  various  parts  of  Remarks  on 

Scotland^  and  particularly  in  Highland  districts,  where  the^""****^* 
operations  of  buildings  inclosing,  and  agriculture,  have  not 
destroyed  them,  similar  circles  of  vast  stones  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Druids^  whose 
superstition  was  evidently  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of 
the  eastern  nations,  as  being  worshippers  of  the  sun,  ap.» 
pear  to  have  given  considerable  attention  to  astronomy^ 
Jn  some  places  where  Such  monuments  are  founds  there 
are  only  four  great  standing  stones,  which  are  uniformly 
placed  with  much  precision  in  the  four  cardinal  points 
when  considered  in  relation  to  each  c^her  and  to  the 
fechtre;  Sometimes  also  the  subdivisions  or  lesser  points 
of  the  compass  are  marked  in  the  same  circle,  or  by 
the  stories  of  the  central  or  inner  circle.  The  altar  o£ 
sacrifice  is  sometimes  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  whole,  with  a  great  stone  on  the  top  5  and 
sometimes  also  it  consists  of  an  enormous  stone,  pla- 
ced due  south  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Very  fre- 
quently there  are  avenues  of  stones  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  a  straight  line,  all  meet-i 
ing  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  these  circles  of  stones  are  meant  to  represent  the  equa- 
torial circle,  and  that  the  smaller  circles  were  meant  to  re- 
present the  eclipticj  of  the  sun's  apparent  path  among 
the  fixed  stars.  They  probably^  when  entire,  enabled  the 
priests  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  the  divisions  of  the 
day,  with  tolerable  precision^  The  Circle  of  Stennis,  which 
is  of  large  dimensions,  would  enable  the  priests  to  mark 
any  subdivision  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  upon  the 
circumference^  without  having  recourse  to  a  concentrio 
Vol.  V.  F 
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Anti<yiititft.  circle^  or  to  an  adjoining  smaller  circle.  It  appears  f» 
have  been  entered  hj  gateways  from  the  south,  and 
fix>m  the  north  ;  and  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice,  already 
mentioned,  is  seen  through  the  gateway,  due  soixtli  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  A  set  of  loose  stepping  stones 
across  the  lake  forms  a  communication  between  llic  great 
circle  and  the  stones  of  sacrifice. 

Old  bttiW-  In  ancient  writers,  many  buildings  in  the  Orkney  ides  are 
mentioned  as  rery  lofty  and  magnificent ;  but  so  completely 
are  several  of  them  now  in  ruins,  that  we  in  vain  search  Ux 
the  place  on  which  they  jstood.  The  Bishop's  Palace  im 
£agleshay,  the  house  of  Siguid  of  Westness,  that  of  Sween 
in  Gairsay,  the  Castle  of  Damsay,  the  abode  of  Therkel 
in  Sandwick,  the  noted  Palaces  of  the  Princes  and  Bish- 
ops in  Birsa,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Earls  in  Orphir,.  are 
utterly  destroyed.  Most,  if  not  the  whole  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  perhaps  built  of  wood.  The  Palace  of  Birsa: 
appears  to  have  stood  on  a  beautiful  green  spot  near  the 
church,  on  the  sea- side,  fronting  what  is  called  the  Burgh 

Burgh  of  of  Birsa.  This  last  is  a  small  portion  of  pretty  high  land,, 
which  the  force  of  the  ocean  has  broken  off  from  the 
Mainland,  and  formed  into  a  separate  island,  to  which 
there  is  access  by  land  only  at  low  water. 

From  the  remains  of  a  wall  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  land- 
side,  and  the  marks  of  some  huts  within  it,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  name  Burgh  imports,  it 
must  have  been,  like  some  others  through  the  islands, 
what  may  be  denominated  a  rock  fortification.  In  a  la- 
ter period  it  served  a  very  different  purpose,  as  there  arc 
in  the  remains  of  it  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  which,  like  another  in  Deerness,  was  till  of 
late  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  receptacle  of  many  a 
devout  oblation.  Time,  operating  with  other  circum- 
stances, has  now  destroyed  the  credit  of  their  virtues. 
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In  the  small  island  of  Weir,  and  near  Its  centre,  on  a  AmSguitiet. 
fine  green  hillock,  which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  Cutbirovr 
adjacent  islands,  is  situated  the  Castle  of  Coppirow  or 
Cnbbirow,  which  In  the  ancicrtt  language,  we  are  told, 
signifies  a  tower  of  defence  against  external  violence.  The 
building  is  a  square,  fifteen  feet  on  the  side,  the  walls  se- 
ven feet  thick,  constructed  of  large  stones  strongly  con^ 
nected  with  lime  j  and  this  uncommon  strength,  together 
with  the  ditches  and  ramparts  around  it,  shows  plainly 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  fortiiScation.  An  Orkney  gen- 
tleman, about  the  twelfth  century,  erected  it  in  that  form  j 
and  it  afterwards  stood  a  siege  Of  some  months^  and  after 
all  was  not  tak^.  His  name  was  Kobbem  Staranga,  a 
inan  of  great  note,  and  of  a  family  much  connected  with 
the  islands ;  and  the  name  which  the  eastle  bears  is  so  si- 
tailar^  ini  point  of  sound,  to  that  of  the  founder^  that  w<5 
need  trace  it  td  no  other  derivation. 

In  one  fJacfe,-  the  whimsical  name  given  to  i  particular  Camp  of 
spot  a:ppe2rs  to  have  induced  some  persons,  without  rea-  j^l^ 
son,  to  eonsider  it  as  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
islands.  Scirceiy  two  miles  to  the  north-east  o(  West- 
ness,  in  the  island  of  Rorisay,  in  an  angle  formed  by  twi 
hilli  facing  the  noith^west^  rises  a  ridge  or  mound  of  con- 
iiderable  height  ^nd  lengthy  with  a  very  large  moat  at 
ditch  on  each  side  of  it,  formed  by  flie  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter rushing  im|»6tuously  do-v^^-n  the  declivity.  The  whole 
is  evidently  a  production  of  nature^  as  no  marks  of  ar^, 
on  the  most  accurate  inspection,  can  be  discovered  in  it  f 
and  the  name  of  the  Camp  Of  Jupiter  Fringe  which  it 
bears,  is  the  owly  circumstance  that  has  brought  it  inta 
liotice,  ot  made  it  rcfliatkable.  It  has  borne  this  extraor- 
dinary appellation  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  Is  tiot  known? 
kj  whom^  or  OB  what  occasion.  It  was  bestotved  on  it. 
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Antiquities.  It  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
a  pair  of  eagles,  which  are  known  to  have  frequented  the 
same  spot  for  ages;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  bird  sacred  to  the  king  of 
the  gods,  might  have  furnished  some  whimsical  person 
with  the  first  hint  for  calling  this  eminence  the  Camp  of 
Jupiter  Fring,  Feriens,  or  the  Striker. 
Old  cairns  In  a  peat  bog  near  Kirkwall,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  town,  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  Bay  of  Scalpa,  in  the 
year  1774,  a  variety  of  silver  coins  of  Canute  the  Great 
were  found  contained  in  two  horns  ;  but  many  of  them 
were  lost  by  being  given  to  different  persons  before  the 
importance  of  this  singular  discovery  was  known.  The 
coins  consisted  of  no  less  than  forty-two  varieties  as  to 
their  place  of  coinage  in  England. 
Remark.  The  island  of  Westray  contains,  on  the  north  and  south- 
ing place,  west  sides,  a  great  number  of  graves,  scattered  over  two 
extensive  plains,  of  that  nature  \vhich  are  called  Linis  in 
Scotland.  They  have  at  first  perhaps  been,  covered  by 
tumuli,  or  barrows,  though  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty, as  the  ground  on  which  they  are  found  is  composed 
entirely  of  sapd,  by  the  blowing  of  which  the  graves  have 
been  only  of  late  discovered.  They  are  formed  either  of 
atones  of  a  moderate  size,  or  of  four  larger  ones  on  end, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chest  to  contain  the  body,  and 
such  other  articles  as  the  custom  of  the  time  interred 
with  it.  Few  or  no  marks  of  burning  are  observable  in 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  occupied  mostly 
by  bones,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  several  other  animals* 
Warlike  instruments,  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  also  make  a 
part  of  their  contents  ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
battle-axes,  two-handed  swords,  helmets,  swords  made 
of  the  bone  of  a  large  fish,  and  also  daggers..  They  have^ 
besides,  been  found  to  contain  instruments  employed  iu 
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'^e  common  purposes  of  life,  as  knives  and  combs,  and  Antiquities 
othefs  that  have  been  used  as  ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
brotches,  and  chains,  together  with  some  other  articles, 
the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Of  this  last  kind  may 
be  mentioned  a  flat  piece  of  marble  of  a  circular  form, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  several  stones, 
in  shape  and  appearance  like  whetstones,  that  had  never 
been  used ;  and  an  iron  vessel  resesembling  a  helmet,  only- 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  cavitj,  much  damaged,  as 
with  the  stroke  of  a  sharp  weapon,  such  as  an  axe  or  a 
s-word.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a  metal  spoon  and 
a  glass  cup  that  contained  two  gills  Scottish  measure  ; 
and  in  another  a  number  of  round  perforated  stones,  form- 
ed into  the  shape  and  size  of  whorls^  like  those  that  were 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  spinning.  That  these  are 
not  ordinary  places  of  interment,  appears  evident  from  the 
the  multitude  of  graves?  so  widely  scattered  over  the  plains ; 
which  circumstance  rather  points  them  out  as  the  scenes 
of  so  many  hostile  engagements.  No  record,  however,  that 
has  reached  us,  nor  even  any  tradition,  points  out  when, 
or  on  what  occasion,  such  fatal  actions  happened. 

Many  incursions,  both  from  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
bridesy  were  in  ancient  times  made  into  these  islands,  and 
the  most  desperate  valour  shewn  in  defending  their  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  plunder. 
In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
might  have  assembled  on  these  occasions  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  their  enemies  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  battle, 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  been  killed  might  have  been 
burie4  on  the  fields,  together  with  their  favourite  beasts 
or  birds,  their  ornaments,  and  such  other  things  as  in  life 
had  shared  their  affection.  This  is -rather  a  more  pro* 
bable  supposition  than  that  these  are  the  graves  of  suclT 
men  as  had  intended  an  invasion  pf  the  island|  and  as 
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»Mncri  ^oon  as  they  had  landed  had  been  attacked  by  the  people^ 
sod  Cu8*  , 

toms.     and  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  where  they  were  immediately 

'        buried  with  their  eflfects,  as  a  memorial  of  their  injustice 

and  audacity.     To  this  opinion  there  is  a  solid  objection, 

arising  from  the  manners  of  the  age  and  the  custom  of 

enemies,  who  seldom  pr  never  bestow  such  attention  on 

the  interment  of  one  another. 

Classes.        The  gentry  or  landed  proprietors  of  these  islands  dif- 

dcntry.  fer  in  no  respect  ^n  their  education  and  manners  from 

those  of  the  rest  of  Scotland.     The  common  Scottish  di-. 

alect  is  used  here  by  all  persons  ;  though  it  is  said  that 

remains  of  the  Norwegian  tongue  existed  in  some  of  the 

Shopkeqp-  islands  about  a  century  ago.     The  second  class  of  per- 

'  *  sons  consist  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.  Such  as  arc 
'  engaged  in  traffic,  or  follow  mechanical  employments,  re- 
side for  the  most  part  in  jthe  two  principal  towns  ;  only  a 
few  of  them  being  scattered  over  the  islands.  The  tra- 
ders that  live  in  the  country  are  decent,  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, honest  people,  who  commonly  unite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  \yith  that  of  the  trader,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  theif  neighbours.  The  shopkeepers 
in  Stromness,  who  have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  farm- 
ing, are  people  of  ne^arly  the  same  description.  Some 
that  carry  on  the  ^retail  tpde  in  Kirkwall  are  descended 
from  respectable  familes,  and  are,  besides,  men  of  sense 
and  education  ;  they  know  how  to  purchase  goods  of  the 
best  quality  and  at  the  best  market ;  they  have  wisdom 
to  preserve  their  credit,  and  integrity  to  induce  them  faith- 
fully to  serve  their  customers.  Here,  however,  as  else- 
where, all  varieties  of  character  and  conduct  aire  found. 

l^cnants.  The  third  class  of  inhabitants  contains  all  those  that 
are  in  -any  respect  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  such  as  farmers,  with  their  servants  and  cottagers  ; 
and  all  these  taken  together  may  be  considered  as  making 
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mbout  cight-tcnths  of  the  whole  population.  Prom  this  Mmw«« 
number  must  be  deducted  such  gentlemen  as  farm  a  con-  tomt. 
siderable  part  of  their  own  estates,  as  well  as  those  farm«  ' 
ers  that  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  others ; 
the  remainder,  comprehending  tlie  great  body  of  that  or- 
der, consist  of  men  who  are  in  general  poor,  having  very 
little  stock,  and  depending  for  the  most  part  on  steelbcnv,  ^ 
which  is  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  a 
quantity  of  corn  and  provender,  which  the  tenant  receives 
on  his  entry  to  the  farm  and  delivers  at  his  removal,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  Their  farms  are  small,  in 
comparison  with  those  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scot- 
land^ as  they  seldom  exceed  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  waste  land  for  pasture ;  and  at  an 
average  they  are  not  above  twenty  acres,  with  a  similar  ap- 
pendage. The  rents  are  almost  always  paid  in  kind ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  arbitrary  services  are  still  exacted  in 
several  instances.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  leases,  and  the  few  leases  are  only  of  very 
short  duration  ;  so  that  they  can  attempt  no  sort  of  im- 
provement. But  although  most  of  them  are  tenants  at 
willy  they  are  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  others,  as 
they  are  very  seldom  removed  from  their  little  posses- 
sions. So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  tliere  are 
many  who  at  this  moment  occupy  the  very  same  farms 
that  were  held  by  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers. Mean  as  this  condition  of  farmers  may  ap-  Cottar?, 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  a  substantial  and  independent  tenantry,  that  class 
of  people  denominated  cottars  are  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion. To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  con- 
nected with  almost  every  large  farm,  there  are  some  cot- 
tagesy  to  every  one  of  wfiich,a  garden  is  annexed,  with  as 
much  grass  and  corn  land  as  will  pasture  a  cow  or  two  in 
sumnKr,  and  furnish  for  them  provender  in  winter.    Poor 
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Maimcff  families  reside  in  these  cottages,  who  are  understodd  to 
and  Cu8-  ,  .      . 

toms.     hold  them  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  prmcipal  farm^ 

'  to  whom  they  are  entirely  subject.  He  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure,  and,  as  a  rent  for  their  little  farm,  may 
call  them  to  labour  for  him  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
at  any  sort  of  employment.  Moreover,  their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  labour,  must  work  for  him 
in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons  reasonable 
wages  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  the 
next  term,  may  be  expelled  from  their  habitations. 
Emigration.  It  cannot  be  accounted  wonderful,  that  in  a  society 
thus  constituted  emigration  is  extremely  common.  Great 
numbers  of  the  young  men  go  into  the  navy,  or  engage 
on  board  merchant  ships  that  pass  these  islands  5  and  in 
both  situations  they  become  bold  and  enterprising  sea- 
men. From  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  numbers  of 
young  men  become  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoema- 
kers, and  weavers,  and  emigrate  in  quest  of  employment- 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  women  also  remove  to  Leith, 
Edinburgh,  and  London.  In  their  persons  they  are  ge- 
nerally tall,  robust,  and  well  proportioned ;  the  complex- 
ion is  usually  fair  and  florid  ;  and  they  commonly  live  to 
a  considerably  old  age  ;  sobriety  is  now  one  of  their  vir- 
tues. In  other  respects,  a  description  of  their  character, 
given  by  one  of  the  natives  about  half  a  century  ago,  is 
not  incorrect.  *^  Most  of  the  gentry  or  better  sort,  finish- 
ing their  education  at  Edinburgh,  affect  the  manners^nd 
customs  of  that  place.  A  character  given  of  them  by 
historians  many  years  ago,  that  they  were  great  drinkers, 
but  not  drunkards,  is  in  some  measure  true  still,  though 
the  practice  of  excessive  drinking  has  been  much  laid 
9side  within  these  few  years.  They  are  generally  kind 
without  caressing,  civil  without*ceremony,  and  respectful 
>vithput  compliment ;  their  resentments  of  obligatipiu  an4 
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injuries  arc  more  quick  than  perceptible ;  they  arc  obSw  Mwmcri 
ging  and  hospitable ' to  strangers;  and  where  no  party  toms. 
differences  intervene,  social  and  friendly  sunong  them-* 
selves  ;  but  artful  endeavours  to  undermine  the  measures 
and  interests  of  each  other,  from  slight  causes,  have  for 
several  years  bygone  destroyed  the  harmony  and  mutual 
ioterconrsc  of  beneficence  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place;  diverted  their  attention  from  improving  die 
ground  by  better  methods  of  husbandry ;  and  obstructed 
the  introduction  of  some  useful  arts  and  branches  of  corn* 
merce,  which  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  from 
thence.  It  is  remarkable,^  however,  that  their  animosi* 
ties  seldom  or  never  break  out  into  personal  insults  or  a« 
busive  language,  either  openly  or  in  private.  On  public 
occasions,  or  when  business  requires  it,  they  meet  toge« 
ther  freely,  join  in  conversation,  and  always  behave  ci- 
villy to  each  other. 

"  The  commonalty  are  healthy,  hardy,  well-shaped, 
subject  to  few  diseases,  and  capable  of  an  abstemious  and 
laborious  life  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  for  want  of  profit* 
able  employment,  slow  at  work,  and  many  of  them  incli« 
ned  to  idleness.  In  sagacity  and  natural  understanding 
they  are  inferior  to  few  of  the  commons  in  Britain.  Spa- 
ring of  their  words;  reserved  in  their  sentiments,  especially 
of  what  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  their  interest ; 
apt  to  magnify  or  aggravate  their  losses,  and  studious  to 
conceal  or  diminish  their  gains ;  tenacious  of  old  customs, 
though  ever  so  inconvenient ;  averse  to  new,  till  recom- 
mended by  spme  successful  examples  among  their  own 
rank  and  acquaintance,  and  then  universally  keen  to  imi- 
tate ;  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but  not 
so  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  ground ; 
often  running  deeply  in  arrears  to  him,  while  they  vpunc-» 
tually  clear  credit  with  every  one  else.    These  and  some 
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Mnmer*  ofbcT  singularities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absurd  and  im*» 
tonuk  politic  custom  of  short  leases,  racked  rents^  and  high  en« 
'  tries,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  as  well  as  here.  Theft 
and  other  crimes  are  concealed  even  by  those  who  have 
sustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  degree 
of  guilt  in  a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary  m-* 
atrument  of  another's  sufferings ;  and  that  the  impreca« 
tions  of  the  afflicted,  though  sbfiering  by  the  hand  of  josm 
tice,  are  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  are  dex- 
terous at  the  oar  and  management  of  boats ;  and  when 
tfaey  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  make  sober,  honest, 
mad  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  none  of  those  man* 
sers  and  customs  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  remark<« 
able,  but  such  as  resemble  those  of  the  southern  rather 
than  of  the. northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  reli- 
gion is  presbyterian,  without  bigotry^  enthusiasm,  or 
zeal ;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion.  The  mirth,  diversions,  and  mutual 
entertainments  of  the  Christmas  and  other  holidays,  are  still 
continued,  though  the  devotion  9f  them  be  quite  forgoti" 

B^pentSf  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
deserve  notice  ;  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  the  few  that  shall 
be  mentioned  at  present  are  such  only  as  appear  to  be 
illustrative  of  character  and  manners.  From  the  long 
residence  of  the  bishops  among  them,  both  before  and 
since  the  reformation,  no  less  than  from  the  splendid 
external  show  in  the  episcopal  worship,  such  a  deep  im- 
pression has  been  made  by  episcopacy  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  more ,  than  a  century  has  not  been  able 
entirely  to  efface  it.  To  many  of  the  old  places  of 
worship,  therefore,  especially  such  as  have  been  dedica.* 
ted  to  particular  favourite  saints^  they  still  pay  much  ve<* 
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aeration,  visiting  them  frequent! j  when  they  are  serious,  Mtunen 
melancholy,  or  in  a  devout  mood ;  repeating  within  their  tomi. 
ruinous  walls  prayers,  pater- nosters^  and  forms  of  words ' 
of  which  they  have  little  knowledge.  When  they  const* 
der  themselves  in  any  imminent  danger,  they  invoke  the 
aid  of  these  saints,  and  vow  to  perform  services,  or  pre* 
sent  oblations  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  interpose 
successfully  in  their  behalf;  and  they  are  generally  very 
punctual  in  performing  their  vows.  Some  days  of  the 
Week  are  fortunate  to  begin  any  business  of  importance^ 
others  would  spoil  it  completely  ;  and  in  this  respect  even 
some  months  are  much  preferable  to  others.  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  are  the  days  on  which  they  incline  to  marry  $ 
and  they  anxiously  and  scrupulously  avoid  doing  it  at  any 
other  time  than  wjien  the  moon  is  waxing.  If  they  kill 
cattle,  they  must  also  do  it  during  the  growing  of  that  lu- 
minary ;  from  an  idea  that  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  wa* 
ning,  the  meat  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  prepa- 
ying for  a  voyage,  when  leaving  tfie  shore,  they  always 
turn  their  boats  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  ; 
and  in  some  places  they  never  fail  to  utter  a  short  prayer 
on  such  occasions. 

The  festivals  in  the  Romish  calendar  are  observed  with 
the  most  studious  care  ;  not,  indeed,  as  times  of  religious 
worship,  but  as  days  exempted  from  labour,  and  devo- 
ted to  feasting  and  conviviality.  On  some  of  these  days 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  idle  ;  on  others  they 
will  engage  a  little  in  some  kinds  of  work.  One  while 
they  must  go  a-fishing,  another  they  carefully  abstain 
from  that  sort  of  employment ;  now  they  must  eat  fish, 
now  flesh,  now  eggs,  milk,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular 
day  or  season  directs  them. 

Like  the.  common  people  in  other  places,  they  are  ex- 
tern ely  credulous,  and  put  entire  confidence  ii^  men  of 
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Maunew  hJgrh  prcteiisions  ;  which  leads  them,  as  often  as  they  have 
and  Cus.       ^    r  ,        :.    .  .  ^  '         ^  i    ^   . 

occasion  to  take  advice  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their 

'  mind,  their  body,  or  their  affairs,  to  trust  quacks  in  every 
line,  rather  than  men  that  have  been  regularly  bred,  and 
are  distinguised  for  their  good  sense  and  education.  The 
same  credulous  spirit  leads  them  to  put  faith  in  all  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  which  are  so  often  circulated 
concerning  witches,  fairies,  &c.  and  consequently  sub- 
jects them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  such  as  pretend  to 
deal  with  familiar  spirits. 

Hence  the  multitude  of  charnis  that  are  still  in  practice 
for  killing  sparrows  that  destroy  the  early  corn  ;  expelling 
mice  and  rats  that  infest  houses ;  for  securing  the  success- 
ful brewing  of  ale  and  churning  of  milk;  as  well  as  those 
that  respect  women  in  labour  and  marriage  ;  and  those 
that  are  made  use  of  for  procuring  good  luck,  curing  the 
diseases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  and  driving 
away  toothach,  hsemorrhagy,  consumption,  and  other  dis- 
tempers. 

Manttfiie-  As  the  greatest  proprietors  of  land  are  not  resident  in 
the  islands,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  produce  is  carried  away  to  support  the  luxury,  the 
industry,  and  the  population  of  a  distant  country,  and 
gives  rise  to  no  beneficial  effect  in  the  place  where  it  was 
reared.  Hence  it  is  more  difficult  to  accumulate  capital 
in  this  quarter  than  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  different  branch- 
es of  industry  the  Orkneys  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
century  behind  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce  carried  off,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  support  proprietors  residing  on  the  Mainland,  and 
to  swell  the  luxury  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  even 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  islands,  the  incomes  are  ex- 
hausted in  purchasing. the  cloths,  and  all  the  manufactures 
and  productions  that  ace  only  to  be  obtained  from  tl^e  tra- 
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diug  towns  of  Scotland  or  England*  Thus  little  Indeed  re-  Mami£io. 
mains  to  encourage  or  reward  the  industry  .of  any  per-  t«i  ^  ^J 
sons  here  who  might  think  fit  to  eingage  in  manufac* 
tures.  Even  were  they  to  do  so,  the  home  market  would 
be  too  limited  to  afford  them  much  encouragement ;  and 
the  want  of  capital  would  render  it  impossible  for  thim  to 
enter  into  competition  in  a  distant  market  with  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  British  empire. 

The  wool  of  these  islands,  to  the  improvement  of  which  Wooltoi 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  is  at  present  consumed  in  a 
home  manufacture^  It  is  converted  into  stockings  and 
blankets,  and  particularly  into  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,,  for 
the  use  of  children,  and  such  people,  of  both  sexes,  as  live 
in  the  country ;  for  those  that  reside  in  the  towns  wear  al« 
most  all  of  thetn  English  cloth.  Except  in  this  respect, 
the  woollen  manufacture  has  for  some  time  past  met  with 
little  attention,  however  important  it  may  have  formerly 
been,  and  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  linen  yarn  and  li- 
nen cloth. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago  this  manufacture  Liifen. 
was  introduced  ;  and,  like  every  innovation  that  promises 
to  employ  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  people,  met  with  a  re- 
ception that  was  very  unfavourable.  As  it  was  pretty  well 
suited,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  condition,  of  the  people,  it  soon  triumphed  over  every 
opposition,  diffused  itself  widely  in  all  quarters  ;  and  not  . 
only  improved  the  state  of  those  that  directed  it,  but  is 
said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  for  want  in  some  years  of  extreme  dearth 
and  scarcity.  For  about  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  one,  or  only  a 
very  few  persons,  it  continued  in  a  progressive  and  flou- 
rishing state,  furnishing  every  year  25,000  spindles  of  ex- 
cellent linen  yam  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  maaufac- 
4 
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"Mioirfic.  turers  in  the  south.  After  that  time  it  sufferfed  a  teinpo- 
i>  ^  f  raiy  decline.  This  was  owing  to  some  men  who,  jealous^ 
of  those  by  whom  the  manufacture  was  introduced^  and  by 
whmn  it  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  envying  their 
pttA%  resolved  to  have  a  share  of  them  ;  and  for  that  end 
they  imported  flax,  employed  people  to  dress  it,  and  gave 
it  out  to  spin  among  the  women  that  had  for  some  time 
been  thus  employed.  The  spinners,  by  this  time,  tasting 
^  the  sweets  of  industry,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  their  own 

advantage,  soon  perceived  the  competition  among  their 
employers,  and  availed  themselves  of  it  to  raise  their  wa- 
ges J  and  in  proportion  as  they  succeeded  in  this  particu- 
lar,  they  became  less  attentive  to  their  duty.  The  yarn 
was  accordingly  worse  spun,  worse  measured,  worse  count- 
ed, than  ever  it  had  been  formerly,  and  of  consequence 
lost  in  the  market  a  part  of  that  character  which  before  it 
bad  so  justly  gained.  Still  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
was  spun,  and  readily  found  purchasers  in  Newcastle,  E- 
dinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  among  the  travelling  merchants 
who  came  over  annually  from  the  coast  of  Moray  and  In- 
verness to  attend  the  great  Lammas  market,  and  who  re- 
ceived it  in  barter  for  their  goods  in  considerable  quantity* 
Though  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  a  large 
quantity  still  remained,  which  was  commonly  wrought 
into  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  that  about  ten  years  aga 
amounted  annually  to  60,000  yards,  as  appears  from  the 
books  of  the  stamp- master. 

As  the  quantity  of  yam  spun  speedily  exceeded  the 
quantity  that  could  be  easily  sold  to  advantage,  and  as  the 
purchasers  learned  to  detect  all  sorts  of  imposition^  the  com- 
petition of  spinners  produced  that  attention  to  correct  work 
which  the  excessive  competition  of  purchasers  had  for  a 
time  destroyed ;  and  of  late  the  yam  produced  has  increased 
in  quantity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  retrieved  its 
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character  in  point  of  good  quality.  The  two-handed  spin-  Mamfi©. 
aing  wheel  was  introduced  bj  a  company  of  manufactn- <  ■  ^  ■  i.^ 
rers  in  Montrose,  and  several  hundreds  of  young  women 
speedily  learned  the  use  of  it.  The  employment  produ* 
cing  a  sort  of  independence,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
suitable  to  the  dispostions  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the 
young  women  readily  betook  themselves  to  this  sort  of 
employment,  and  were  unwilling  to  engage  as  servants  iii 
the  families  of  gentlemen  or  of  farmers.  This  citcum- 
stance  raised  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry  against  the  new  busi- 
ness, as  detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  as  producing  a  less 
respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  domestic  servants.  The 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  did  not  perceive  how 
deeply  their  own  interest  was  promoted  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  manufactures  ;  that  a  maxket  could  thus  be  procu- 
red for  the  produce  of  their  lands,  because  a  multitude 
of  persons  would  bave  something  to  give  in  return  for  it ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  mankind 
always  have  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
subsistence,  would  soon  obviate  every  complaint  on  ac« 
count  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  population.  Fortunately 
the  manufacture  has  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  now 
nearly  60,000  yards  of  linen  are  annually  stamped ;  and, 
besides  the  yam  bartered  in  the  manner  already  mention- 
ed, no  fewer  than  50,000  spindles  have  been  annually 
sold,  and  as  much  sent  to  the  thread  manufactory.  Almost 
the  whole  flax  thus  consumed  is  imported  from  Russia  and 
Holland. 

But  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that 
which  greatly  exceeds  all  others  in  point  of  importance,  is 
that  of  kelp,  of  which,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we 
shall  here  give  some  account. 

Kelp,  when  prepared,  is  a  substance  composed  of  differ-  Kcif, 
ent  materials,  of  which  the  alkaline  salts^  soda  and  potash^ 
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Manufkc-  arc  the  chief.     It  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  thfll 
tures.  ,  ... 

f  quantity  of  soda  which  it  contains.  This  ingredient  ren- 
ders it  useful  in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle  glass  j 
and  in  these  manufactures  kelp  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  very  best  potash,  which  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
great  expence  from  abroad,  while  the  former  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  industry  of  our  own  people  on  our  own 
shores.  It  is  formed  of  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  which 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hook,  or  collected  on  the 
shore  for  that  purpose,  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  they  are  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  in  considera- 
ble quantity,  in  which  they  are  strongly  stirred  with  an 
iron  rake  into  a  fluid  Srtate  ;  and  when  they  cool  the  ashes 
.  condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish-. coloured  mass,  nearly 
of  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  a  fragment  of  rock.  In 
the  fresh  growing  plants  no  other  salts  are  found  than 
common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  and  Epsom  salt,  or  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  such  others  as  are  dissolved  in  sea 
water.  The  plants,  by  being  constantly,  or  with  extreme 
frequency,  steeped  or  macerated  in  sea  water,  become  im- 
pregnated  with  the  salts  which  it  contains.  The  alkali  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  plants.  The  soda  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  cocbmon  salt  originally  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plant,  owing  to  some  unknown  ingredient  in 
the  plant  which  either  dissipates  or  decomposes  the  mu- 
riatic acid.  But  in  kelp  the  greatest  proportion  of  alka-' 
line  salt  is  potash  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  formed  by  some 
unknown  atmospheric  combination  with  the  mucilage  of 
the  plant. 

The  three  numerous  genera  of  Jucus  ulva  and  coffferva 
all  contain  qualities  that  render  them  capable  of  being 
converted  into  this  substance ;  but  the  two  latter,  and  in- 
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4ieed  noflf  of  the  Ibrmtr^  tre  of  such  a  loose  tmtoft,  mi,  *^  ^ 
twe  met  with  sd  teldott,  as  to  coAtribute  but  little  to  its 
foniutiefi ;  ^  that  the  whole  quantitjr  of  kelp  prodaced 
itert,  at  leasts  riiay  be  considered  as  furnished  by  subma* 
fine  plants  of  the  four  foUowbg  kinds. 

l8t.   The  (fbeu^  nodosus  Lin.)  knotted  sea-wtte^  i)f  Specks  «l 
beU^wrack,  whidi  is  here  known  hf  the  dank  of  yelbui^ 
tangp  and  gederally*  occupies  that  part  of  the  shore  that  is 
next  to  the  high  water  mark. 

sdy  The  (facus^serraitts  Lin.)  tagged  or  ferreted  sea. 
wrad:,  which  is  also  denominated  yeito%»  tang,  and  whidl 
is  coavSKon  on  the  part  of  the  shore  that  lies  immediately 
:keIow  the  fbrmer,  or  between  it  and  the  lowest  ebb. 

Sdy  The  (faeus  vesiculosus  Lin.)  sea-wrack  diat  ia 
both  the  fnost  oommen  and  of  the  best^ualitj^  andiscaH- 
ed  ibt  sHi'wit,  on  aecount  of  the  resemblmce  which  its 
leaves  bear  to  those  of  the  oak  tree.  Ifere^  from  its  oo^ 
loor>  it  is^  called  blaii  iotigb.  It  is  fonnd  almost  CM- 
-stantly  on  that  part  of  the  Aore  nei^  the  lowest  ebb. 

4iih^  The  (focus  digiisttis  lin.)  tangle,  which  is  here 
>nniversaBy  known  by  the  name  of  ivati  or  r^  watf,  i$, 
la  pohif  0t  situatieii,  below  aU  the  rest,  insomuch  (hit 
ihoagh  its  tops  be  ocfeatiotfalljr  imco^^ered,  its  rdeu  ai% 
i^ty  seldom  left  dry,  ^^  *^  the  lowest  sprmg  tides. 

These  plants  ik  their  roots  itf  the  insMioveable  ukks,  in 
the  loose  stones^  and  eVe*  in  sack  pieces  of  wood  as  ha^ 
<pcn  to  be  thrown  in  by  the  weather;  from  none  c€ 
whidiy  however,  they  seem  to  dtaw  any^'  pari  of  th&^ 
fubstaace,  biit  de^pendforit  probably  on  the  air  ahd  wi^ 
ler.  Noir  do  they  grow  in  the  deep,  bat  oo]y  on  the 
shores^  where  they  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  micoviered 
at*  complete  low  i^ater.^  Hence,  where  the  shores  art 
bold  and  sfeefr,  and  the  w^ter  near  ihem  very  deep,  as  o(^ 
Aft  west  side  tf  tOM  eoiintiy,  these  phmtsde  net  jgrMTi^ 
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of  the  a0fls[twi^ja|itatioa  of  t^e^feil^tews.,  Fr^ttefi^lly^iJ^QWSr 
ipver,  it  ha^J>e^  ^bsef yo^, ,  t^f Mli^  ^iy«  n^Wi«feJbetUy 
on  sh^jre^jejiposj^ii  Jo  %  current  ctji an.  thej  /lo  #P:?  fl|WMi« 
quiescent  sttuation;  diat  they  j>r<)^^0(Q  10  pirqppfUi:^  t^  tbeif 
:-  V  3  quantiiy  Hawcfe  mqrt  kelp  j  apd  ^ythep^  the^plftc^^of  j  tfieir 
'  ^Owth  is  o^r  the  mobth  of  riwtes^  ^,  in-  anjr iW<V'^^ 
pps^d  t<>  inu(^  fffcsb  wf^^y  thM jb^,  tli^ic  quaalitj  1^4 
quality  are  inferior  to  what  they  ?i|e^i|i;|i^rfrQUy ^^t  i^itter. 
Their  grojwnht  is  not^only  uiote  wpid  hulfltwtfc  ^yiif^tqii^the 
Ip^arer  they  are  to  the,}owe»t  ebh;  fiii4fbey  gr^clwilly  pro- 
^iice  a  le9S  luxuriant  crop  as  Ihey  approach  the  flood,  flu^rk. 
The  nafwr©  of  the  robks,  Ibo^  -oa  which  they  ^f)W,  seeiqfs 
tb  influence  the  h^lliL  of 'the  crop,  and  perbapft  ils  quali- 
.tj^  38  h  has  sometime^  boen  obserred  that  sand^stone^  oir 
<yen  a)'giUftceQt)»  schistns,  U  seldom  cav^r^wilb  siicb  a 
Aick  cQat  of  .weeds  as^  either  whi^-fibtono  or  ivaerstone.  In 
a  situation  suited  to. their  oature^^they  seem,  ta  arrive  at 
the  gr^sitest  perfectio9,  for  the;  purpose  iutefukd,  in  the 
.flpace  of  two#  or  at  most  three  years.  Before  that  age»  in 
^snajiy  pl^ce^^  they  are  too  shorl  to  admit  of  putting  i  and 
;wbeii  gllow^d  to  ^tand  for  four  or  fiVe  yearj^  tbe  sam^ 
^weight,  or  the  same  quantity  of  weedfi>  will  not  produce 
so  much,  ketp  as  if  tb[ey  had  been  cut.aiid  n^iGfufactiMr^ 
;^oaer.  The  months  of  April  and  May  are  supposed  td  be 
4be  most  productive  season^  though  the  people  here  seldom 
;iQr  never  begtfi  so  early,  as  they .  are  in  general  :(:oanecti^ 
.with  farms,  which  occupy  their  attention,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  From  that  time  to  the  first.pr  i^iddlejiif 
-August^  nearly  three  thousand  of  both  se.ie^.in^of  thi^yi 
ijoung,  are  empbyed  in  this  manufacture.  S.fich..of  thetp^ 
^uring  t^at  period,,  makes  a  ton,,  consisting  of  24  cwjt.  qf 
J&elp  J  fofiW^if;)!  they  receive,  in  some  cases,  30s.  or  40f» 
^and;in  oth|i;s^P]B.  or  even  sopstiyi^ JL.;^S|erUng.    M%r 
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Au&etiUriiig  Itermers  stUoak  ac^lre  skill  in  cither  profes*  J^  . 
w>n,  as  their  attention  is  divided  between  them,  and  theji* 
trust  td  both^fbr  sfib^^tente^  Soiiietimes  the  oiie  may 
(sal  and  dometilB^  the  ^Hn^r  c  fhfeir  spirits  sink  with  tbtf 
loss  wtiich  they'^snsttiny  tod  A«6  both  their fartii  and' ta(ni« 
nufkcttircf  aire  neglected!.  Thi^  6bservfttton  ii  hot  W^ ^ust 
with  regard  to  th6se  who  at  th#  8ariie:tifne  butn'kelt>  and 
citltivate  the>landj  so  tHat  a  slgtiid  benefit  wcMXtdtesolt 
fpom  ^sepairatiilg  the^e  two  tmploymttiti,  >ag  they  ltikt«  «ui- 
doobtedlyv  for^manyiyeuts  pm,  iacximhettdtxxd'lxnp^ML 
Ae  ^A'cgre'ssofkttdi^tljer;  U  ^uefa  a  vtitt^mp^  v^ee^4tem^ 
ed'ex)>e£^iil^a'4Rimber /of 'people  coidd,  without  any' de* 
trimenl,  tretabto  by  degrees:  frdm  agriculture,  ftnd^eiii>» 
ployed  entSrdly  in  tite  ke);p  madiifactvre.  This,  h^weirei^ 
could  not  be  4iape^  unless  kihMf  ^ere  introduoed-of  a-pro* 
per  construction  for  biimtii^  Mie  weeds  as  they  ape  cut 
from  the  rdcfas;*^  driven  aikore  bf  the  biHow^  no^  only 
in  ^umBoei^,  ai  at  piassent,  but  during  the  whole  ye^fi  Th^ 
kilns  employed  in  thit  operation  are  rudely  consttvctied  6f 
stones,  in  the  forifaL^of  a^  circle  foilr  or  five  feet  hi  diame* 
ter,  and  about  one  iti>  deplb^  and  in  each  of  them^  at  a 
time^  are  comnolonly  burnt  from  two  tp  six  hundred  weight 
^  kelp,  whkh  would  perhaps  be  improved  ia  qudity,  at 
well  as  ^uan»tf ,  wet«  they  of  still  larger  dimensioas.  Co^ 
lonel  FtJlartdn^  IdliU  have  been  lately  tr^ed  in  Orkn^ 
with  much'sucbesi^  idsoa  nu>re  simple  form  of  kiln,  cMff& 
posed  of  firebricks^  similar int»mstrvction  to  thbse cpoi* 
mody  used  ;^lonly  it  has  reservoirs  or  moulds  into  which 
dieliquid  kelp  is  allowed  to  flow  and  consolidate^^-a^  is 
npt  allowed  fo  cool  while  there  are  weeds,  within  its  reach; 
It  can  then  be  removed^  and  reconstructed  contiga6us  to 
another  range  of  weeds.  Were  such  ki^  constructed  oi^ 
flat-bottomed.  boats,  they  might  be  mcpred  from  bay  to 
bay,  and  consume  all  the  fud  or  dea-weed  in  sttcccMion. 
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^JWfr^  Xhi»f"^h9  burning  of  kelp  might  bwom^  »  fejmmi* 

At  imrtitjular  pl^cefi^  sucbaa  ci:4ek»  and  b^ys,  ip  Sji^ye- 
f^liOf;  tfee  jslands,  vast  qiKui^^ie$  of  w^^  or  sftg^wetj^  are 
oft^i^q^wi  a^horfB  }p  spring,  barv^sf,  of^int^r ;  smi4  W 
»p.  nft^i^:  h?s  yet  beep  ^ried  of  eoovertmg  the;^  infQ 
kelp  6io^  jopg  as  they,  are  JQ  {|  fre^h  st^t^,  aqd  a&  the  land 
c{MmAt:Cpi;b9u^t;  these  rqwafijiiici,  in  mafii|]7e>  ^celkal  iw-r 
tQ»als^lcfrsfiTer»l,hwdreditpn*of *elp»re  tbuji  Jost  eytry 
JmM  |<htb«  pilQfMrietors  aii4  the  eaoptvj.  .  Nfiil  only^  all  of 
tUkjtti^t  be. gained^  biU  ai  very  jceosidecable  add^tscn 
la^^ito  ity  if  the  ^eeds^  both  wace  mid  tangle^  driven 
or  ^uj^  svpre  ^ken  b^h,  -  ^id  in  Ihait  state  coavterteir  into 
JF^Pi  byiiiK^anS  of  kiins  properly  constructed  for  the  pur* 
pose^   and  j. wrought  tbrojugk  the  whole  year  ^by  people 
whose  sok  employment  i:l  should  be  lo  attend  to  that  bu^ 
sitie^s^    The  ke^erSf  then,  as  they  might  ia.th^  oate  be 
properly  oaUedy  would  acquire  dqxterttjr:  from  tb«  <Uviaioa 
el  hboiir^  wid  be  ever  ready^  wt  only  to.twat  thewetd^ 
in  %  proper  manner^  .^nd  burn  tbem^inJhe  be^t  $tate»  but 
to.  cHt  and  manufacture:  them  ia  many  pkcct9  aot  Inl^^rt^ 
frequented ;  and  tbey  wojuld  find  leismret  tfir^ppfy  them- 
«elv€»:to  the  burning  of  tangte  ^  red  wift^  ^ioJfc  in 
moist  .ptftce$  are  so  abtmdant,  and  wbi^^em  on^.bQ  ob* 
t^n$4  at;tbQ  spring  tides.    This  last  branch  «£.  theikdp 
snaimfacatiirB  haa  become  an  obje^^  of  attentioa  oft  late 
eflly>     It  is^iiQwever^  capable  of  vas^  improvement* 
.    Besides^  if  enlarging  the  soil  for  the  production  of  seai- 
weeds  \ft  a  practicable  imprevemeat  (and  it  is.  apprehends 
ed  that  it  is  so,  aa  in  tbis  country  it  has  in  several  in«* 
ataaces  been  tried  with  effect),  the.  kelpers  might  employ 
.iheir  time  between  tides  in  digging  or  coUectiag  soch 
bard,  large^  compact  stones,  as  were  best  for  the  purpose^ 
and.  placing  them  on  the  shoce^  in  such  sandy:  or  xl^jey 
bottoms  as  contain  few  or  no  weeds,  and  in  such  a  man- 
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ntr  99  w^DuM '^p^M  Ibfemtw  fbe.leM^  dtftgttr  jof  4iciBg '^jt- 
rtiBovedby  tbe^ift]f;e. .       .    ^-  .     -    .    .  .t  :. 

Xke  k«^^  Mbr:  Wifig  .mnAis  ia  themiuner  «boir&stS4'; 

d^  *0  woL     {frihe  0Ui«i  lie  targe^  it  will  ixquue.  two  t 

«VTttme'4^>9^  Mfh«i.  it  is  raided  k  Imi^fpicQc^i  muL. 

iiMiedidteljv  ^4^ .  m*  tomcti  abebcffcd  sinutliofrh  rCblvr 

pffOMj^gA  4»T^II>d  £ronv  an  idea^  ihatifi  eiS|iQaad-tp  As^ 

atmol^bei^T  fiKliiir which.,  it  icvideDdy  ^wts  .'moiatuttt^ 

it  cnHiibtl^Sndpwfi  ^ta  sisball  piccjes,  a^d  thatloMsmKck'? 

of  its  valoi.    SMsdboiisei  4iave  therefore  beeA-  battft  etevjr ; 

whore  £0f  ks*reoepttott« ,  Not.oaljriin  this,  faut^iother'  r 

respects^  liad.ihdeed  in  «11  the  steps  of  the;  pBootn^  sbch  7 

ascdlfiCtiBg^drying^  atid  btii;iiing  the  w^edf,'  aad^itddng 

the  ariies  intiriloiditjt^  much  care  is  taken  to  fM^lerve  U 

from  uii{yimties  of  {Bvery  sort. ..  The  btst  kitid.ofkdprhaaMirktef 

an  acrid  or  oaostic  taste  aiid  a  sulphufovs  niMli ^  the  €Oi^^^     ^' 

lour  is  a  daxk  Uae,  bordering^  cm^^greeh;.  thetpieefs'iire  ^ 

large,  ahd  ccnapaidt  in  their  textikve,  with  f|5w  o^mp.peiies 

contaixuDg  chatry  matter  ^  as  this  last  is  a  proof ^^that  Ae 

sea  plants  have  not  aadei|pone  xtithorcmgh  xiombosfioa^'  or 

that  the  masfc  h^  not  heeti  siiffiotoid j  fiised»    Theso  are 

marks  of  its  goddtiess  which  are  obvious  t^  /the  iMsnaes^ 

aod'ibaj  in  general  be  depended  0%  though  thigrf  are  vetjr 

far  from'  being  iafaliiUe^  as  mtj  bne  must  know  who 

has  ever  made  experiziiettts  onthtssubalanoe.  ;  To  satisfy 

us  completeljrin  tiegard  to  this. matter,  w(e  m^t^oWiao^ 

curatelj^he  quantity  of  soda  that  kelpcimtaina,  iwhicb  in 

the  btst  kiqd  Jias>  hy  repeated  experiments,  been  foinid 

td  be  the  twedtieth  part  6f  its  weight;  .  ^ 

Tfatinq^  the  inabnfactuffte  iatb  which  kdjinow  entersco**  - 
pk^Usljr  as  a  Hrsddabie  ingredient  hare  e^cistdd  felig,  tbrpre<« 
patation  of  this  siibstahoe  do^a  not  ^pear  to  hiki^e  been 
of  Terjr  loQtg  staUding^  iai  mrtainfy  has  n^  .beon  fch^tm 
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^  K^>  faem^abottteiftightjr  years.  "  It  ^as  about  the  cbiiirienceiiicflfr 
of  that  period  that  some  geutlemen,  who  had- either  seem 
theimanufacmre  in  other  p^vts,  ^r  ha<{  heard  it  idescribed, 
entered  iab>^a  i^sc^tion  tc^  attempt  ^e  introdnction  of  it 
into  their  cwa  country.  Th«  shores,  eiitensive  iw  every 
dicectum,  and  thickly  clad  with  these  ttiariii^  plants,  *  to 
which  the  hand  of  mail' had  hitherto  givei^  tiq  ^t^urb.* 
ftnce,  presented  themselves  <o  view  in  all  theii^  tu ieuriance, 
and  ^cit0d  ^opes,  that  thefe  might  one  day  r^^suk  from 
thenai! such'. signal  benefits  |is  to  extend  bct'only  to  the 
people  of  riOrkney,  but  to  the  whole  nation^y'  Beneficial, 
Thcmanu-  hoWerer,  J  as  ^e  attempt  may  appear,;  it  wa»  not  very 
kcf.^'micc  ^^^  relished  j  and  the  lower  dais  of  people,  who  would 
wipopiifur.  have  nBJoiced  at  the  prospect,  had  they  not  been  sunk  ia 
the  most  torpid  indolence,  discovered^  such  an  aversion  ta 
the  naea^e,!  that  they  made:  no  scruple  to  give  it  the. 
most  .^det^nbined  opposition.  Regarding  every  kind  of 
employment  whichthey  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see, 
orixivfngage  in,  as  not  only  unless  but  detrimental^  ^^m 
represented  boldly  to  their  superiors  the  bad  consequence^ 
which  tliey  apprehended  from  this  new  and  strange  bu* 
siness*  >  **-They  were  certain,"  they  said,  **  that  the  suf* 
focating  smoke  that  issued  from  the  kelp  kilns  woiild 
sicken  or  k^l  erety  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,,  or  drive, 
them'  into  the  iocean,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fishert- 
xneti,  blast  the  corn  and  grass  on  their  farms,  introduce. 
disea^S'  among  the  human  species^  and  smite  with  bar- 
renness att  sorts  of  animals.'^  The^  proprietoirs,  however, 
persistied  in  their  plan  of  manufacturing  kelp,  and  the 
manufacture  gradually  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  cast 
in  Its  way,  and  of  late  it  has  .fiourished  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  As  the  price,  however,  for  the  first  twenty 
years  after  its  introduction,  was  but  low,  the  quantity 
made  in  that  time  was  inconsiderable*    During  the  sub* 
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^uent  twenty  years  the  price  rose  to'  £.*#,  5i^*flic  ton  i  ^^^^  ^ 
tmd  the  value  of  all  tfiat  ^waa  mide  wnAuntcd  to  h.2W6 
Sterling  annually-  For  tWf 'fblldWing^'  tin  years  theprted 
advanced  to  four  guineas  at  an  average,'. aM  tKi  yes^ly 
value  was  L.6000  Stietffng.^'  The  price  trt' the  niatkcfj 
from  irzo,  for  the  spacTe  ofe^Ut  years;  ifrai^m^Icsi^tKart 
L.5  the  ton-,  northe  Valui^of^eannutf  tjuafnltitf  hcTo# 
Lat),eoO  -,  and  -fioA  that  -^ine^:  io  'itOl/lneWsfre,  WhIcR 
is -a  period  of  ^hifteeh' ;^ears,  the  price  was  *"stSB^' higher; 
being  li.«  th«  ton',  and  the^i^hoK  yfeai-ly  viUaeiamottntei  t6 
i.  1  Tt^Of^Stcrilng.  Frbni  that  tittie  to^he  -^esent^  indU-* 
-ding  a  ^ate  oF  sixteen  years,  the  quantrty  of  Sfelp  fcas  lA^J 
treaseid  cfohsidfertibly  i  and  ilie  prite  hks  *riien  in  a  {fliB 
greater  proportion,  especially  since  Vhe  connncncement  of 
Chelate  war/  which  has^,  'for.olfvioiis  reasons,  raisfed  to arf 
enorMou^  Height  the  |>ricc  of^fipahish  bstrillAi'  '^  -    ?       ''*^ 

*I6  ^olfte-  few  years^^aring '  that  period,^ ^e-^aSfttfty  Value  of 
tnaflc  han>^«i  3OO0\6tt*  r  and  «!tHfe'priceTiiis  been  li.&;{^^^^ 
L«9,  -P^:  ahdeveri  L*.  lb,  'the  ihaimBlctttre  Hisbttmght  into 
the  iriands  nearly  L.  3  0,060  ISteffihg  sometimes  in' one  sea^ 
son.  The  aveilige  in  tliaf  time,: indeed,  has  net  T>eeh  ^ 
gtta^  nor^has  %h6  priced  al^ysf  hcen  so  higli*;  ^o  that  w^ 
cannothttifr  Iheforiher  aboVfe  'S'sfre  tbtis^  not  the  latVer  af 
Jttoife  than ^Li9  Sterling/)^  ton/  *Evetf*sft  a  miiaiiirtr,  how^ 
ever^the  sum  ari^ng  fr^iin  ttiit  qiikntlty,  fri  that  period^ 
%moufe)iW'tcfL.2«,(>0^;  and  iffliis  be  added  tfc  the  whol^ 
sum^ that  had  been  gainci-itf  flie  siv6nty'yerirl^|iffe<jedhigj 
%he  total,  sitice  the  •commen6e}nent  ofVhi^  ifaaihifacture,  wilf 
rise  to  L.5d5^0O0.  Thus,  inthesfjace  of  eijjhty  yekrs; 
the  pt^prifetdrsiof  theSe  islands^  whose  l^hdlk-enis  do*  noi 
exceed  L/8000  a-year^  have,  together  ivith '  thetr  tenants 
and  their' servants,  received,  in  addition 'tb'  tlielif^iricbihfesj 
the  eaornious  sum'  of  'half  a  million  SterHng.  i  ttis  vast 
suw^if«eed;-Mi^'»*fett^ividg*  rioi<inif  ntffl^^htj'aafnesot 
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9^  pffcfyMpttM^  an^  wtges,  bat  of  firt^gbU,  commasioo,  im* 
fttffHicc,  C^*?  luid  a  C0DS)(to|;abIe  part  of  k  bas  beod 
4ca«n  and  i^pent  hj  gentlonea  wjio  were  npo«xc$ideiit  ^ 
bpt  as  tht  kelp  was  not  onlj  maaufitctored  by  aali^ci^ 
bat  sold  bjt  tbeoi^  ^nd  for  thci  <Mst  pa^  cairicd  jto^par^ 
ktt  io  Y^ssels  tbe  propfstj  of  mea  an  tbe  islcf,  |ba  ad^ 
Tantag^  of  wbl^  it  bjas  .be^  productive  bava  been 
leaped  almoft  ^ntirel/  bj,  tbis  district.  Sucb  a  Uxgt 
^am,  evqn  witb  tbe  deductions  already  i^^ked,  introdn- 
etd  int9  a  place  wbere  oekvm^  was  scarce ;  wbere  no. 
otber  ina|>i;\if^:tnre,  except  tbat  of  a  litde  Jinen  and  ll* 
nen  yarn,  waa  known  ^  wbere  fisheries,  tbat  mi^  bave 
constitu^  wealth,  were.  r<;garded  as  an  object  of  ini^ 
fipr  moment  5  aijid  wbere  commerce  langnisbed,  pac^y 
fqt  want  of  spirit,  aod  partly  for  wan^  of  c^pitaL-rin^est 
bave  jffoduced  some  remaikfible  eSectSv  To^  ascerlaia 
tbf.naitu,re,  as  well  as  extent  ,<^  tbe^  an  acq,un^le  ^w 
nsu^t  be  taken  of  tbe  present  state  of  the  <;ountiy,  and  a 
c^^^i^pariso^  drawn  between  it  and  tbat^bic^i  4^sted  pre- 
viously to  tbe  introduction,  of  tUis  ii^ffnit6icti»se,  or  evei^ 
be^e  tbe  sums  annually  received  £ar  its  prjodnim  ttnoiMitt-. 
•d  to  any  coi^siderable  be^gbt*  Moim  than  StOM  people 
are  at  present  employed  in  tbis  beneficial  maoufaelwre ; 
eacb  of  i9^ni|  during  the.tw^  last  montbs  of  aomneei, 
eamS|  in  addition  to  bis  ordinary  income,  lt*Su  h^9%  iOs^ 
or  eivcn  L.3  Sterling,  which  is  ^ore  than  be  woald  havie 
gained  in  a  whole  year  formjsiiy.  But  bepidea  tbe  be- 
nefit it  confers  on  those ;  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  tbe  employment,  it  has  often  been  pf  great  adviMitage 
to  tbe  inhabitants  in  general*  From  tbe  situating  and  cir- 
cnmstances  of  this  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  m^t  be  sobi- 

{'ect  tP  9U<M^  ^  violent  gusia  of  wind,  wbiclvfrfsq^uently 
daft  tbe  productions  of  the  earth  to  sudi  a  digne»  that 
tbi^  aro|%  from  having  thefijM>at|a>taifing  ajptanmoe  in 
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sttBuner,  or  tmAjiathe  atttamof,  somettmesy  iii  tlia  erf»    3My>,  ^ 
prove  of  little  value.  For  several  3r€ai!s  fQccessively,  at  no 
very  rcxiote  periedy  diis  vrat  unf ortimately  the  ease,  when 
these  islands  were  vimted  with  scareitj  $  and  had  it  nol 
been  for  this  ezoeUent  maimfiEictur^,  which  enabled  tlui 
people  to  bttj  meal  from  the  merchants,  aod  the  propric^ 
tors  to  import  it  for  their  tenants  and  dependenls,  many  of 
the  f<»:iiier  would  have  been  reduced  to  great  difficulties*  . 
or  even  perhaps  perished  for  want ;  and  some  of  the  law 
ter  would  have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  or  reduced 
lo  bankruptcy.    Important  as  theses  facts  may  appear^ 
there  are  othors,  Uttle,  if  at  all,  inferior,  that  remain  to 
to  be  motioned.    The  character  of  the  common  people 
J^a$  been  greatly  am^prated  by  the  introduction  of  indus^ 
try  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  species  of  labour  first  pre^ 
pttred  the  nmds  of  ihe  inhabitants  for  the  other  manufac* 
furea  in  which  theyhave  gradually  engaged^    Their  for*'* 
mer  servility  of  manners,  which,  alter  the  fall  of  the 
feudal  system,  aod  its  military  spirit  was  of  a  degnu 
ding  sort^  has  passed  away.     They  have  learnt,  in  conse*  * 
^ence  of  the  possessaon  of  sosnething  like  competence,  to 
reap^et  thensselves ;  their  dothiag  hm  improved^  and 
th^  have  become  studious  of  neatness  in  their  hou8es,and  ' 
cleanness  in  th^  persons. 

One  branch  of  industry  might  be  expected  to  ftDU*Fiiherl«t. 
rish  eactensively  hero,  which,  however,  is  little  known  $ 
that  is  to  say,  the- fisheries.  The  inhabitants  of  Shetland 
pu  the  nmrthy  Caithness  on  the  south,  and  of  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,,  have  embariced  es^rly  in  this  branch  of 
business  ;  but  in  Orkney  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  In 
lh»  intervals  of  &eir  labour  on  the  land  and  on  the  rocks, 
tiie  pisopfe  at  present  launch  their  boats,  and  catch,  near 
the  shore,  a  lew  fish  &t  their  smmediiate  support^  without 
t^  ann&st  inclmatiou  to  adv«ic«  farther  inia 
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FSAafts.  |he  «eay  where  thej  would  sektotn  fail  to  find  fish  of  a^a- 
perior^  kind  and  quaUtj. 

«  w^*^  An  escepttoa:  in  regard  to  lobsters  deserves  to  beimen** 

tioned.  F6r  some'years  past  the  lobster-fishing  has  beea 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  seems  to  be  increai 
siog^  and  has. already  been  a  profitable  concern  to  a  fishing 
company,  and  of  much  benefit  to  many  of' the.  people  in  sc-^ 
veralof  the  islands.  These  fish,  which'areeiccellent  and  nu* 
xnerous,  are  caught  in  pets,  and  confined  in  chests  till  such 
lime  as  the  ships  arrive  that  are  to  carry  them  away.  All 
«»pttlejtit  English  company  has  undertaken  and  conducts 
ihis  business,  who  employ  a  >number  of  smacks,  that 
Jiave  large  weHs  in  their  holds,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  fish,  and  carrying  thc*m  alive  weekly  to  th^ 
London  market.  About  a  hundred  boats  are  employed^ 
with  ten  men  in  eaoh ;  and  though  the  lobsters  are>s(^  lot 
twopence  Sterling  a-pjece,  a ,  good '^fi^herman  will  gaiiii 
even  at  this  low  rate,  L.ioin  the  summer.  The  whole 
imn  that  this  branch  qi  buuness  is  calculated  to  produce 
t0  the  inhabitants,  at  present  amounts  annually  to  L.IOOO 
'Sterling :  And  as  there  are  many  places,  where  this  spe* 
ipics  of  .fish  abound,  tfeat  have  not  yet  been  viisited  by  :the 
fishennen,  it  .is4belie ved,  on  good  grounds,  that  twice  that 
sum  might  easily  be  drawn  fronx  that^shery . 

Along 'most  of  the  coasts  cod  and  ling  are  found  ;  but 
that  sott  of  fishery  is  also  neglected  by  th<^  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  ;  and,  above  all,  the  herring  fishery,  from  which 
undoubtedly  great  advantages  might  result,  especially  ^a 
it  is  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  fine  weather,  that 
the  shoals  visit  this  coast. 

Commerce.  With  regard  to  general  commerce,  the^e' islands  possess 
little,  though  what  they  have  is  rather  in  an  improving 
slate.  The  principl  exports  are,  beef,  pork^  butter,  tal- 
tow^  bides^  calf-skins,  rabbit-skins,  salt  &by  oi),  feadietf^ 
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linmi  jrara/  itnd 'coarse lifacn  cloth;  kelp;  and  in  years  of  C^»»q^ 
fertflityj  corn;  mieal;  and  mftlt,  in  no  sniall  quantity.  The 
imports  «f^,'- wood,  iron,  flax,* coal,  ^agar,  spirits,  wines, 
siiuff  and 'tobacco;  flour  and  biscuit,  soap,  leather,  hard- 
ware,  broad  cloth,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  The 
following  ^abk  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  progressive 
improvement  6f  the  commerce  of  Orkney.     The  imports  * 

are  stated  at  th^  prime  cost  in  th^  markets  of  London, 
Manehester,  Whitby,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,; 
and  Aberdeen.  The  exports  are  stated  at  the  prices  usu- 
ally obtained  at  Leith,  Danbarton,^Bri«tol,  and  Liverpool,' 
^here  much  kelp  i»  eonsamed.  - 
-*.•'.'  ....  ,       t 

ino.  Exports  L.l2,ai  8     4    0  Sterling.  i 

rts      J0,406    d    0 


nSO,  Exports  t»25,2tf7  10  '  0 

Imports      14,011    0-0 

.  ,      ■  ■  '    ft  ■■■  ■  -i^iii 
r;  L.  9,230^     ♦;  0 

1790,  Exports  L.2<3,599  12     O 

Import^       20,903     0     0- 

r      L.  5,195  12  .0. 

1800,  Export^  Io39^TT     9     4 

ImpCflts      35,189  17     4 

'  , I       .)  .1        ,    . 

L.   3,887  12     fy 

1710,  Shipping  825  tons^  ships  11,  sailors  16. 
1780,  Shq^ping  .940  tons,  sbipsi  20,  sailors  90. 
1790^  Shippiifg.2ppo.toi^,  ships  23,  sailcnrs  170. 
I8OO9  Shipping  1375  tomii  ships  21,  sailors  119* 
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M^piT^.  *  ^^¥gh  i^^  st^  ^^^  3^  obscure  an^^  ununporUat 
pcervfinqe^  or.  rather  porfipn  of  >  county  of  Gr^at  Britain, 
tliesQ  i^lfndsy  at  a  former  pfriody  hel4^  muqh  more  4uUa« 
gifisMd  place  in  the.  Eur^api^n  communitj«  -T^^mad 
at  which  they  were  p^ppl^d  cannot  .be  considered  as 
Dicovcry  kn,aw«.  They  were  known,  however,  t^jhe  Gr«iel^$^ 
itlea.  and  .were  probably  dj:scovered  by  the  Carth^ji^an^Sn  or 

by  the  vessels  belonging,  to  the  Greek  colony  est^blisl^d  a^ 
Marseilles.  .Herodotus.  m.eAtions  Stitaiit  in  gen<(ral ;  I^io» 
dorus  Siculust^kes  notice  of  Scotland  in  pajrjticilkr^  Ai^n-. 
tionii}g  Cipe  Orcua.or,  Duniiet  Head;  and  Fotepjcmius 
Mela  calls  the  Orkneys  by  the  naiue  of  Qft^eJ^  yfk^oh  to 
this  day  is  their  Latin  appellation.  Tacitus  s^s  that  A- 
^ricola  subdued  the  Or}i;.ney  Islands^  aqdf<y$foyered  Thule, 
supposed  to  be  Foula^  one  of  the  9^relt  and  highest 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.  Tht^  kst  discovery  the  K^omans 
could  not  make  without  passing  beyond  the  Orkneys- 
The  alleged  qonqucst  w«s  ^edily  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Previous  tp  th^  dqit  of  the  ninth  century  these 
islands  appear  to  ha^e  ]^eea  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of 
people  who,  u^der  tli^  ^nomination  of  Picts,  possessed 
the  greater  par^  of  th<|  4^stem  part  ^of  Seotland  to  the 
south  of  the  Gra|npiansj  ^nd  who  alsip  possessed  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aberdeen shtfcy and  the  province  of  Moray, 
with  the  narrow  trict  oA  the  o6a$t  of  Ross- shire,  and  the 
whole  of  Caithness,  and  pfi;bap$  of  Smh^rJ|nd.,  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  Jiowcyor^  that  thesej^pple,  to  the  south 
and  the  north  of  the  GrampiaAs,  seldom  had  much  ppliti- 
cal  connection  with^  eaci  other.    - 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  barbarians  ot 
the  tfact  of  elevated  ^artd desert  territory  be^ien  China  and 
Persia,  who  have  in  all  ii^i  dweh  ifi^enfej  Jttd  fbltewtlicir 
herds'of  Cattle  ovierenotidbtts^dcsetts,  hadiffepditedly  united, 
themidvfel  tinder  varidtii  thkft'i  ^i  ia|^d|f:advaiita[ge  of 
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tkt  mpikan$B e^iheTninbfikidin^^eMi&fiesrjof  CSIima^ oi^bt*i.  ^•^>^ 

9ia^(ir.Ctf:]lomryiJ^j<as«dledthec»TUisi3d  woiid-ia^^iirbiHr 

jyitnei^  acctedng'as  tbeyiYoiUMl  a.  prospeot  ftf 't^c^ess^ 

Sorming  l(hdiBarlvbsiiita  great  he^t^  they  preMod  ori^  iake-a 

migbtj  tort dnStpdoog  the  hqftli:.of:Aii;^  and:  of  Eoro^ 

^iaving  tb^  losft united  jtribestrof  *batbai)iaii»  bdbcie  themy 

and  at  ihd  Asms  time  oeoasiosialljr  urpng  AeirrffByt^^ 

wards  the^mare  f^ile  tegtcnrbf  the  soi^h,  wbdrev^r  tf 

defectrsre  i^ternat  admmhtrsiiofi.gavic  them  aecet^^rr  Who 

barbarjana  q£  the  north  of  £^opc  ^er^  no  kas  opprasseA 

by  timae  if  Ttsiooa  framLthr  «b|  AtSn  OTen  ^he  Roman 

empire  itself;  and  in  proportion  as   aay  peopk  foonil 

^aiselvea  distress^  in  one  (piartefyy^y  sought  settle-      ^^  -  * 

ments  facther.to  the  vest*^    Tovards^tiieead^tbeniiilli^drwegiaQ' 

century,  the  ^br\tegiaiis  appear  to  bave  oonquerei  tb^se 

islands,  togetheb  witf^  the  Western;  Islet  of  Sootknd;  «r  tho 

Hebrides,  undotai  chief  called  fhtcldfiuSkgtri  andfor  M- 

v^talagea  thfijri;tnttiBeiander  aa  iscknowledged  dependenoct 

upon  the  king^  of  Norway  and  Boiniark*    Tke  ai9fiA$,^^rU  of 

however,  weire  goirenied  by  a  hereditary  c\ik£  orliarl,^^^'*^* 

\^icfa  ia  a  Babish  or  Noorwegiaii  title  ;  tnd^then  Earis  of 

Qrkn^^  tbongh  they  paid  a  small  tribute  to. their  coati* 

neotal  sovereign,  appear  to  have  been,^  ia  oth^  respects^ 

acarcdy  under  any  foreign  authority.    Tbe  law  of  pcimo« 

gcaiture  was  aot  established  among  tb^mi^and  hence  there 

vere  oftea  two  or  three  Eark  of'Orlcney  at  a*  time.     Am*. 

bitioa  produced  :inany  wara  andlusnrpatieitsiii  the  familyt 

of  tbe  Earls  of  Orkaey>  one  neiiv  kiqsmaa  at^dooptbg  to 

expel  a^othcF  firoiH  Ms^sbare  of  the 'Sicxveretgnty^     Tlieie 

quarreis  were  usually  determined  by  the  sword..    The 

weaker  party  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Denmaric  fok^  s 

Goofirmation  Qf)his  right,  and  sooietimet  also  to  the  kings 

of  Scotland ;  but,  in  general,  that  party  prevailed  who 

ceuld  mvater  in.  Orkney  the  greatest  niunber  bf  warhktt 
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mtMf.  fc^Qwers;  BknocptheiMoKcia  of  Oiknqr  tbti«  tiMnlSy  mllif 
who  fossssstdi  m  die.ettimation  of  tfaa^tin  w&idi  ihef 
liired^greit  mililarj  talents*  They  po^estednot  only  th^ 
Otkaey  Isles^  which  ^pe^  to  have  formed  the  ceotre 
aad  seat  o£,  their  goi^mmeDt^  but  zh»  the  Shcthmd  Idet 
CQ'  the  aorth^^  and  Caithdess*  and  a  great  part  of  Sdthtriand 
iarScodand  tipon  the  south.  This  last  cDiintry^  being  next 
to-Gakhdess,  appears  to  have  received  its  nime  from  the 
circamstaoce  t)f  its  form^g  the  most  southern  part  of  th^ 
dominions  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  They  appear,  how-' 
eveiv  dso  to  have  often  possessed  considerable  power  over 
&e  .Western  Isles 
EnterprUet  From  the  nature  of  their  territories^  and  the  habits  of 
their  pebpl^  die  ancient  Earls  o£  Orkney  possessed  all  the 
importance  of  a  maritime  power  ;  and  they  were  accus« 
tomed  t6  occupy  themselvesy  according  to  die  character  <tf 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  not  in  commerce  but  in  rit-' 
pine;  They  invaded  thejshores  of  Scodand,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  by  sudden  incursions,  and  carried  off  a- 
bimdanoe  of  plunder,  consisting  of  catde  and  effegts,  or  of 
the  ransom  which  they  sometimes  extorted  in  return  for 
their  forbearance.  The  maritime  skill  of  their  people  ren- 
dered them  extremely  formidable,  and  an  overmatch,  even 
£or  great  nations,  in  the  divided  state  under  which  society 
dien  existed  in  Europe.  If  they  found  an  army  ready  ta  op- 
pose their  landing  on  any  coast,  they  suddenly  re#>embarked, 
i^id  in  ja  day  or  two  made  their  incursion  at  the  distance  of 
^  same  hundred  miles,  or  wherever  they  found  less  resistance* 

In  their  ordinary  habits  of  lif^  they  had  no  sooner,  in  the 
spring,  committed  the  seed  to  the  soil,  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  of  mature  age  in  the  islands  joined 
their  Eatl  and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  a  succes^on  of  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  After 
gome  motiths  spent  in  this  manner,  they  returned  home  to 
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ttaplihe&rcpdp  ;^i«!j:iiL.thfiif  abteaee^  die  tfcik  was.  pecv  H^tory^^ 
f<urmed  bT^tbsir/wootcfii ..  Tht  Idbpcstucms  and  glootny; 
seasQ8  of  winteriKfift  spent bj  the  people  in  luxmrj  aad^tor^' 
^  eoDsmningiy'Kn  the  hospiiable  ms^oitsof  their  cbieffi^^x^ 
phiud&i  wbicb  thej  had  coUcctcdnt  the  jwtpence  of  jiKcIjI 
blood  during  the  saBbmar  manth&t  Ale  wa&  tbeit:  favaurj' 
ite  driok^  in  which  ^hejf  in&ilged  to  a  great  degree.:;  13hus 
ibej"  led  the  <|]E$iial  life;  of  pirate  an4  other  fceebootMra^  bet- 
ing altemate}7  engaged  io  danger  and  in  riot.  ^  .  :i  - 
Xhere  18  reason  [lobeUeve,  that  in  this  state  of  things  th« 
islands  Were  miwh  jstore  populons  than  3t  present.  Tl^eir 
t^jhole  produce  was  s^i>t  wilbin  theniselres,  along- with  Si 
Wge  tribute^-dnjiya^froiit  the  more  fertile  territory  of  thee 
nations  situated  ^artlke^* south.  The  means  of  subsistence 
b^iiig  great)  ^dd  coQstf mptioo  of  inea J>7 'war  being  rapid^ 
fheiTQ  existed  no^.i^asi^tt  to  rertraiti  them  from  early  mar^ 
riage  :  and  b^K:e  ihey  were:  able,  at  all  times^  eith^c.  ta 
jeeia  the  Danes, with  a^krge  force:iin>.alLtbetr  effinrtf^a^ 
gsM9st  England,  Scotland,  and' Ireland  ;  ot  themselTesyij^ 
ti^es,  by  siding  forth  a  swarm  of  their  youth  iu  quest  of 
pefw  habitations,  to'formthe  mosiimportantosidertakiiigs; 
Que  of  these  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  importance  toRoUo  coo- 
the  European  worldL  Rolf  or  RoUo,  one  of  the  sons  ofian^J^"^' 
Earl  of  Orkney,  finding  his  brother  Eidar  preferred  by  his 
father,  who  was  then  alive,  to  the  possesion  of  the  Earl- 
dooi,  resolved  to  find  a  oew  seat  of  soveveignty  for  himself^ 
He  invited  to  his  standard  such  of  hisxxJuntrymen  as  were 
willing  to  engage,  along  widi.  him,  in  die  conquest  of  a 
foreign  territory.  ^  He  visited,  with  the  same  view,  th|| 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  collectedfrom  thence  also  a 
multitudeof  warriors,  wfaobad  originaUy  gone  thither  from 
Orkney ;  and  having  thus  mustered  a  fbrmidablearmamentv 
he  was  joined  by  maritime  adventurers  from  all  qu^ters* 
HoUodirecM  his  course  against  England ;  but  Alfred 
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HhMf.  Htc  Great  bad  some  jean  befinre  "iiioiiiilid  die  tSrait  of 
Aat  kingdom,  and  bj  Ins  consmnmale  abilities  had  esta- 
Wsbed  sttcfc  order,  tbut  BjdUo,  after  some  frnsdeas  aN 
tempts,  despaired  of  making  a  setdeme&t ;  and  tberefofe 
bad  reconra^  fin:  this  purpose^  to  a  kingdom  where  there 
was  more  probabilitjr  of  snoeess.  Fraoee  was  then  in 
a  'State  of  confbnon  and  iitibecility ;  the  reins  el  go* 
vemment  were  reUoed,  and  held  bj  Chairles  the  Sim^e 
with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  band.  These  cuctimstanees 
were  not  unknown  to  RoUo,,  who,  sailing  np  the  Seine^ 
tock  Rdfteo>  the  capital  of  the  provinee  of  Nenstria.  tte 
soon  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Paris;  wsA  never  densted 
from  waging  war  against  that  country  till  King  Charles 
was  compelled  to  purchase-  peaoe,  by  giving  him  bid 
daughter  Gesla  in  naarriage>  together  with  the  ptoviiie<l 
of  Neustria,  to  be  held  by  bim  and  bis  posterity  for  ever^ 
aa  a.  feudal  duchy  dependent  on  the  crown  of  France^  Ha« 
ving  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  hrs  hopes,  his  good  for* 
tuoie  seemed  only  to  have  a&rded  a  theatre  for  the  exertion 
of  his  virtues ;  fprno  sooner  did  be  find  himself  fixed  in  the 
province,  which  now  took  die  nsaoe  of  Normandy>  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  its  proqwrity .  Sd 
uniformly  did  be  pursue  this  object,  and  so  successful  was 
bis  in  his  wise  and  benevolent  schemes,  that  the  historians 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  those  in  the  ndrth,  constantly  de« 
scribe  Um  as  a  man  of  unoommos  wisdom  and  capacity, 
generous  eloquent,.inde£xtigaUe,  intrefnd,  of  noble  figia«^ 
andnsajestic  sise:  so  that,  next  to  Alfrec^  he  was  the 
greatest  and  most  Immane  prince  of  his  age.  Thus  did  Rol- 
kv  the  first  son  of  Ronald  Count  of  Merca^  and  Earl  of 
Orkney,  secure  that  noble  iaheriltocc  to  his  descendants ; 
who  i^lerwards,  in  the  person  of  William  the  Con<{ueror, 
augmented  it  by  their  valour  in  the  conquest  of  England. 
It  was  Einar,  the  brother  of  RoUo^  who,^  as  foraMrly 
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teleQtidnedy  introduced  into  Or knej  the  art  of  nsiiig  tatt  I^itofy. 
for  fiieL  ' 

Little  instruction  would  be  derived  from  a  detail  of  tlit  ^*!^«^  '•^ 

llfflOOa 

domestic  or  predatory  wars  of  the  Earls  of  OAsxej*  The 
.Pictj^  who  were  earij  inhabitaats,  appeir  to  have  been 
wcM-shippers  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Dmidt  were  thek  priests* 
The  Norwegian  inyasion^  in  the  ninth  centurj^  broughi 
aloag  with  it  the  more  barbarous  superstidcm  of  ^  norths 
or  the  worship  of  Odin.  The  grand  object  of  this  last  wor^* 
ship  was  supposed  to  delight  in  bloodshed  and  war.  The 
din  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  music  most  delightful  to  tbt 
ears  oi  Odm  ;  his  eyes  were  feasted  with  huciaa  blood  | 
those  that  fell  were  so  many  victims  on  his  attars  $  and  tilt 
paradise  which  he  had  prepared  for  them  consisted  of  ia^ 
mortal  drunkenness^  accompanied  with  the  triumirfiof  vie* 
tory,  or  of  drinking  ale  for  ever  out  of  the  skulls  of  theif 
enemies.  Death  from  the  hand  of  9Xi  enemy  was  account* 
ed  a  passpcMTt  to  this  paradise ;  and  hence  war  was  the  first 
duty  of  Ae  Worshippers  of  Odin ;  who,  in  other  respects^ 
appear  to  have  entertained  no  high  notion  of  the  objects  oi 
their  worship,  as  the  religious  ceremonies  were  only  prae« 
tised  in  the  north  isles,  from  the  supposition,  as  it  would 
seem^  that  unless  in  the  points  nearest  to  their  native  coun* 
tiy,  these  brutish  divinities  could  not  hear  the  prayers  of 
their  worshippers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  Were  converted  to  Chris- ContcfMon 
tianity  in  a  manner  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  age.goit/. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Sigurd  was  io 
possession  of  the  Earldom.  He  was  a  warlike^  and 
therefore  a  popular  prince.  He  not  only  governed  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  but  he  rendered  tributary  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  was  accustomed  to  ha- 
rass the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  possessed  Caithness  aifid 
Sutherland ;  and^  k  contempt  of  therScotttsh  monarchy  he 
you  V.  H 
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Hiitory  made  violent  inroads  into  Ross-shire  and  Moray  on  the 
cast,  and  Argyleshire  on  the  west.  At  that  time  Olaus 
'  Friguss(»i  filled  the  throne  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  He 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  England,  and,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  attempted  to  spread  its  princi- 
ples. With  this  view  he  prepared  a  squadron  of  five 
or  six  ships,  on  board  of  which  he  invited  a  number  of 
Cliristian  priests.  After  an  excursion  with  these  to  Ire- 
land, he  returned  homewards  by  Orkney.  Havinjg  brought 
his  squadron  to .  anchor  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  South 
Ronaldsay,  the  King  6f  Norway  invited  Sigurd,  the  Earl, 
to  come  on  board  his  ship.  Sigurd  was  brave  and  unsus- 
pecting, and  supposed  that  the  king  had  some  military  en- 
terprise to  propose.  He  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  on  board  the  king's  ship,  along  with  his  son 
Hundius.  He  had  scarcely  gone  on  board,  when  the  king 
announced  to  him  the  alternative  of  going  to  war  with 
him,  or  of  consenting  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  rite  of  baptism.  Sigurd  replied 
'  firmly^  that  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  renounce  a  re- 
ligion that  he  bad  received  from  his  ancestors  ;  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  himself  wiser  than  they  were ;  and  that 
nothing  had  bee^n  stated  to  convince  him  that  Christianity- 
Was  a  better  religion  than  his  own.  The  king  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  produce  any  other  arguments 
than  those  he  had  used,  on  similar  occasions,  in  his  own 
country;  the  arguments  of  intolerant  zeal  and  despotic 
p6wer.  He  therefore  drew  his  sword,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  Earl's  son  Hundius,  whoni  his  father  had  car- 
ried on  board,  declared,  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
that  he  would  instantly  plunge  it  into  the  youth's  bo- 
som if  his  father  hesitated  any  longer  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  added,  that  his  fate  should  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
what  all^those  should  suffer  who  refused  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion  which  be  himself  professed.     Con- 
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vinced  that  an  absolute  refusal^  or  even  any  long  hesita*  Hittory,^ 
tioQ  or  delay,  would  have  been  the  certain  means  of  in- 
volving himself,  his  family,  and  country,  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  Sigurd  yielded  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  O* 
laus,  ivhom  he  now  acknowledged  as  his  sovereign,  pub- 
licly professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  baptism  ; 
and  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  Earl  with  one 
accord*  The  king,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  pious* 
enterprise,  now  returned  home,  carrying  Hundius  along 
with  him  as  an  hostage  ;  and,  on  his  departure,  left  some 
learned  men  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  nature  of 
that  religion  which  he  had  thus  planted  with  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Hundius  soon  afterwards  died  while  he  tea3 
yet  an  hostage ;  and  the  Ear],  considering  this  event  as 
dissolving  entirely  his  connection  with  that  monarch,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  in  another  quarter,  by  marrying,  as 
his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scot- 
land. The  new  connections  formed  by  the  Earl  probably 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  new  religion,  or  perhaps  it 
did  not  appear  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a 
second  change ;  and  thus  the  men  of  Orkney  remained 
Christians. 

This  EarPs  death  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed,  isDcaAofSi- 
the  subject  of  Gray's  ode  of  "  The  Fatal  Sisters."     The  f rated  by" 
women  that  sung  the  song  were  the  Valkers  in  northern  ^"^y* 
mythology,  whom  Odin  employed  to  choose  in  battle 
those  that  were  to  be  slaiif ,  to  conduct  them  to  his  hall,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  every  luxury.     This  ode  is  found- 
ed upon  a  traditionary  story,  that  at  the  instant  on  which 
Sigurd  fell  in  Ireland,  a  native  of  Caithness,  called  Davi- 
adus,  being  at  home,  imagined  he  saw  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  number  ef  men  riding  up  to  and  entering  a  hiU  .  ^ 
near  his  dwelling;  and  that  he  might  be  in  no  mistake,.    , 
he  went  to  the  place^  and  perceiving  a  chink  in  the  side  o£ 

H  2     . 
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,  History,  the  hiU,  he  looked  throogh  it,  and  saw  twelve  women  , 
weaving  a  web  in  a  rery  strange  loom,  and  of  as  strange 
materials;  and  as  they  wrought  they  sung,  in  the  Daaish 
language,  a  dreadful  song. 

How  haplett  has  been  the  feu  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  ? 

The  Earls  of  Orkney  were  for  some  ages  connected  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  with  all  the  monarchs  cff  the  north  ^ 
and  their  exertions  in  war,  from  the  character  of  their  peo<- 
pie,  were  more  vigorous  than  those  of  most  sovereign 
princes  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  government  in;u 
proved,  and  the  greater  nations  in  Europe  were  less  dis- 
tracted by  feudal  divisipns,  and  kings  acquired  greater  au- 
thority, the  Earls  of  Orkney  necessarily^became  of  les» 
importance.     Magnus,  the  last  Norwegian  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney,  left  only  one  daughter^  who  married  Mallis  Earl  of 
Strathearn  in  Scotland.    From  that  time  no  Earl  resided 
in  Orkney.     Caithness  was  alienated  to  Robert  the  Firsts 
King  of  Scotland.   The  Earldom  of  Orkney  was  obtained 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  of  the  family  of  Strathearn,  in  1379, 
by  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Norway,  in  consequence  of 
payment  of  a' sum  of  money.     The  Scottish  nK>narchs  af- 
terwards laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands  ;. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  monarchs  insisted 
that  the  ancient  tribute  formerly  paid  to  them  by  the  Ncmt* 
Orkney  ac-  wegian  Earls  was  still  due.     In  liTO  James  the  Third  of 
?ii«*Scou[   Scotland  married  the  daughter  of  Christian  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Scottish  amhassadcM-s  who 
negociated  the  marriage  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  relinquish  all  daim  to  these  isknds. 
He  refused  to  do  this  ;  but  compelled,  by  tbe  low  state  of 
his  finances,  and  induced  by  the  strong  desire  that  he  had 
fer  the  Scottish  alliance,  he  pledged  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  daughter's  portion.     After  all  the  preliminary 
jpoints  had  been  adjusted^  and  both  parties  were  agreed^ 
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this  memorable  treaty  (under  the  name  of  a  contract  of  Hiftory,  ^ 
marriage)  was  concluded,  consisting  of  man  j  articles ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1st,  That  the  arrears  of  the  annual  of  Norway  should 
be  remitted,  with  all  its  penalties,  and  no  future  payment 
should  ever  be  exacted  from  the  king,  queen,  their  heirs, 
or  their  children. 

2d,  That  the  princess's  portion  should  amount  to  60,00a 
florins ;  of  which  10,000  were  to  be  paid  previously  to 
her  leaving  Denmark  with  the  ambassadors  ;  and  for  the 
remaining  50,000,  her  royal  father,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  prelates,  peers,  and  chiefs  c^  his  kingdom, 
assigned  thp  Idands  of  Orkney  as  a  pledge  to  be  retained 
till  their  redemption  by  himself  or  |iis  successors. 

3d,  That  King  James  should,  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
secure  to  his  Queen  Margaret  the  possession  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  Linlithgow,  and  Castle  of  Doune  in  Monteith,  with 
all  their  territories,  and  a  revenue  besides,  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  royal  income. 

4th,  That  if  the  queen,  in  her  .widowhood,  should 
choose  to  leave  Scotland,  she  should,  instead  of  this  por- 
tion, accept  of  120,000  florins,  of  which  50,000  should 
be  considered  as  paid  on  the  restoration  of  Orkney  to  the 
Danish  crown. 

Matters  were  now  settled ;  but  as  the  commotions 
which  h^d  formerly  existed  still  continued  to  exhaust  his 
resources,  and  Christian  had  no  expectation  of  an  imme* 
diate  supfdy,  he  offered  to  pledge  Shetland,  as  he  had  done 
Orkney,  but  for  8000  florins  only,  while  he  paid  the  re- 
maining 2000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  L. 20,000  Sterling 
of  our  present  money.  The  terms  were  deemed  reason- 
able ;  the  offer  was  accepted ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Idands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  formed  a  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy,  and  followed  its  destiny.  The  homage 
and  sovereignty  only  of  the  islands  had  been  claimed  bv 
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Hiitory.  the  kings  of  Norway  ;  and  those  alone  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  Scottish  monarch  by  the  deedof  impignoration.  The 
Earl,  therefore,  enjoyed,  as  formerly,  all  his  privileges ; 
but  the  Scottish  monarch  obtained  the  rights  of  the  Earl 
by  giving  in  exchange  other  lands.  Though  the  family 
of  Sinclair,  in  this  way,  were  prevailed  upon  to  renounce 
the  Earldom,  one  of  them  attempted,  in  the  minority  of 
James  the  Fifth,  to  regain  possession  in  a  forcible  manner, 
but  without  success.  The  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  at- 
tempted  to  confer  these  islands  upon  her  favourite,  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  when  she  intended  to  marry  him,  and  there- 
by brought  on  both  his  ruin  and  her's.  Thereafter  James 
the  Sixth  imprudently  gave  away  these  islands  to  Patrick 
Stuart,  who  abused  his  powers  by  very  tyrannical  con* 
duct ;  but  they  returned  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  his 
forfeiture  ;  and  were  at  last,  as  formerly  men^oned,  granted 
by  Charles  the  First  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland, 
the  successor  of  the  anc^ient  Earls,  now  Lord  Dundas,  has  no 
other  right  over  the  islands  than  that  of  levying  the  rents 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls  ;  which,  however,  as 
formerly  noticed,  are  very  high  ;  and  Lord  Dundas  has 
the  power  of  appointing  certain  judges,  called  bailies,  of 
whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish,  who  has  power  to  hold 
courts,  and  determine  civil  causes,  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  to  the  value  of  16s.  8d.  Sterling.  All  contests 
of  a  higher  import  are  decided  by  the  sheriff  or  steward 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  at  Kirkwall,  or 
by  the  other  courts  that  have  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Scot.- 
land  ■ 
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SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  Orkney,  we  General  de- 
account  it  less  necessary  to  give  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  more  northern  or  Shetland  Isles.  The  political  his- 
tory and  present  situation  of  both  these  clusters  of  islands, 
with  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  landed  property  is 
held,  is  the  same.  The  Shetland  have  in  all  ages  followed 
the  destiny  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  The  same  Harold  Harf^- 
ger,  King  of  Norway,  who  conquered  the  ope,  m^de  him- 
self master  of  the  other  also  :  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  at  all 
times,  held  the  Shetland  Isles  as  an  integral  part  pf  their 
domain.  When  Orkney  was  given  up  to  the  king  of 
Scodand  by  the  Danish  monarch,  Shetland  went  along 
vnxli  it.  The  Earl  of  Morton  acquired  the  superiority  of 
Shetland  along  with  that  of  Orkney  ;  and  Lord  Dundas  at 
presetit  holds  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls 
of  Orkney  to  certain  rents  and  payments,  or  feu-duties, 
bom  all  the  proprietors  of  these  islands. 

The  Shetlan4  Islands  are  situated  in  latitude  60  and  6  IP. 
They  consist  of  about  seventeen  inhabited  islands,  and  a 
number  of  lesser  ones,  called,  as  in  Orkney,  Holms,  dedicated 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  principal  island  Mai«l*'^ 
is  here,  as  in  Orkney,  called  the  Mainland,  and  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  whole  territory  than  in  Orkney. 
The  Mainland  is  no  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,'' and  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  It  projects  into  the  sea  with  a  vast  mul- 
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GeocfalDe^titude  of  Irregular  promontories ;  and  is  on  all  sides  to 
1  deeply  indented  v^ith  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  that 

no  part  of  it  Ucs  above  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Thus 
the  territory  may  be  considered  as  wholly  maritime.  The^ 
next  island  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  Island  of  Yell^ 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  nearly  twelve  broad.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
,  rocky,  intersected  by  several  bays,  or,  as  they  are  here 
called,  Poes,  which  form  safe  harbours.  The  chief  of  these 
are  called  Hamna  Voe,  Burra  Fbe,  and  Mid  TeU  Voe. 
The  surface  is  pretty  level,  with  several  small  lakes,, 
Iftuti  which  are  the  sources  of  a  few  rivulets.  Unst  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  most  northern  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  British  empire ;  and  for  that  reason 
may  be  accounted  deserving  of  special  notice.  Its  form  is 
of  an  irregular  oblong  figure.  In  comparison  with  ^e  o« 
ther  Shetland  Isles,  Unst  is  reckoned  level,  yet  its  surface 
is  diversified  by  several  extensive  and  moderately  high 
hills.  Vallafiel,  rising  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its 
southern  extremity,  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
western  coast,  and,  under  difiercnt  names,  to  the  very 
northern  pointy  Saxaforth,  a  hill  of  considerable  height,^ 
»id  the  highest  in  the  island,  lies  towards  its  northern  end. 
Crossfield  stands  nearly  in  the  middle,^  and  at  right  angles 
to  Vallafield.  Vordhill  stretches  out  parallel  to  the  east; 
coast.  Tracts  of  level  ground  are  interspersed  amo^  these 
hills.  The  highest  of  the  hills  are  still  covered  with  moss 
or  black  peat-eartb  to  the  depth  of  some  feet.  On  such  9s 
:ure  lower  (and  there  are  several  besides  these  which,  have 
been  enumerated),  the  mosses  have  been  exhausted,,  and 
the  bare  rocks  appear  here  and  there  through  a  thin  layer 
of  mould  covered  with  a  green  dry  sward^  which  yielda^ 
excellent  pasture.  The  hill  of  Saxaforfh  is  not  less 
than  700  feet  high^  and  may  be  seen  fipurteen  leagues  ofif 
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the  coast.  Vallafield  rises  to  the  height  of  600  feet.  TbeOeno^Dc 
island  is  intersected  bj  no  rivers,  but  contains  (in  proportion  Y^' 
to  its  extent  at  least)  many  small  fresh  water  lakes.  Loch 
Cliff  is  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  The 
scenery  is  pleasant  along  its  banks*  A  chain  of  smaller 
lochs  runs  from  Cliff  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
The  sea-coast  of  Unst  being  broken  and  indented  by  so 
many  bays  and  creeks,  its  extent  cannot  be  easily  ascer* 
tained  ;  nor  has  any  accurate  measurement  of  it  been  yet 
attempted.  Several  islets  are  scattered  here  and  there  a- 
round  it.  All  the  shores  exposed  to  the  main  ocean,  but 
especially  the  headlands,  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  fathoms.  The  shores  of  the  bays  and  harbours 
again  are  low,  shelving^  and  sandy.  The  longest  day  in 
the  island  of  Unst  is  nineteen  hours  fifteen  minutes,  and  of 
consequence  the  shortest  day  is  foui^  ^ours  and  forty*five 
minutes. 

The  Island  of  Bressay  is  about  four  miles  long  and  twofirettty,4c« 
broad.  It  lies  to  the -eastward  of  the  Mainland  by  a  strait 
called  Bressay  Sound.  This  sound  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world.  Here  the  Dutch  herring  fleet  was 
accustomed  to  rendezvous  about  the  middle  of  June  till 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  they  were 
involved  in  war  with  Britain.  Adjoining  to  Bressay,  and 
on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  is  the  small  Island  of  Noss, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  To 
the  south  of  the  Island  of  Noss  there  is  a  rock  or  holm, 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and  about  150  feet  high.  The 
opposite  rock  on  the  island  is  of  the  same  height,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  other  240  feet.  The  holm,  which  is  quite 
level  at  the  top,  produces  excellent  grass,  and  maintains  a 
somber  of  sheep  during  the  summer  season.  Notwith- 
standing the  perpendicular  precipices  which  made  it  inac- 
cessible on  all  sides^  the  apparent  richness  of  the  pasture. 
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GcnenlDe-and  the  number  of  sea-fowls  which  breed  upon  it,  many 
■  years  ago  induced  the  proprietor  to  endeavour  to  fall  on 

some  means  of  passing  between  the  island  and  it.  Ac- 
cordingly a  daring  islander  attempted  to  climb  up,  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  fixed  posts  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  from  each  other  ;  and  having  ropes  stretched  across 
to  corresponding  posts  on  the  island,  a  wooden  cradle, 
which  slides  along  the  ropes,  affords  a  safe  conveyance  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  holm.  The  adventurer  who 
first  ascended  the  rock  would  not  take  the  benefit  of  re- 
turning by  the  cradle,  but  attempting  to  return  the  way 
he  came  up,  fell  down  and  was  killed.  The  islands  of 
Barra  and  House  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Main- 
land, and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  sound.  They  lie  so 
near  to  one  another  that  there  is  a  communication  between 
them  by  a  bridge.  They  are  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  one  broad.  Havora,  another  small  island,  is  situa- 
ated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Burra  and  Papa 
on  the  north-west.  Besides  these  are  a  variety  of  other 
inconsiderable  isles,  as  Trendary,  Fetlar,  Papastow,  Mei- 
kle  and  Little  Rho,  Skerries,  &c.  The  whole  islands  that 
have  any  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen,  but  they  con- 
tain little  that  deserves  particular  description.  The  island 
Foula.  ^^  Foula,  however,  or  Fule,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
It  IS  supposed  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  not 
only  from  the  mere  analogy  of  the  name,  but  also  from 
more  undoubted  testimony  ;  for  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the 
Roman  general  Agricola,  regarding  his  victories  and  the 
distance  to  which  he  penetrated  northward,  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  Invenit  domuitque  insulas  quas  vocant  Orca- 
des  despcctaque  Thule."  Now,  Foula,  which  is  high 
ground,  is  easily  seen  in  a  clear  day  irom  the  northern 
part  of  the  Orkneys.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  lengthy 
^nd  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Jtis  situated  nearly  twenty 
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mUcs  distant  from  any  land  to  khe  westward  of  the  du8-^^««ijl>e- 
ters  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland  ;  to  whieh  last  it  is  politi-  *     P"^^^ 
callj  anneited.     It  is  very  bold  and  steep  towards  the 
west ;  and  the  only  landing  place,  which  is  called  Ham, 
lies  on  the  east  side,  and  is  much,  resorted  to  as  a  fishing 
station. 

These  islands,  though  much  neglected  on  account  ofEitait, 
their  remote  situation  and  other  disadvantages,  contain 
nearly  as  much  land  as  the  Orkneys,  and  are  computed  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Dutch  Pi^ovinces,  which 
at  one  period  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  Europe. 
The  islands  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  mountainous  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  their  surface  is  high,  irregular, 
hilly,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  moors  and  mos« 
ses ;  and  their  coast  is  bold.  In  general,  the  mountains 
are  less  in  the  islands  towards  the  north.  In  the  parish 
of  North  Mevan,  which  is  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
Mainland,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  islands.  It  is  called  Highest 
Rona's  HiU.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  r^.^*"^ 
It  was  found *by  geometrical  mensuration  to  be  3944  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  exhibited  an  extensive,  noblcyand  pleasing  prospect, 
fifty  miles  at  least  in  every  direction,  having  the  ocean  for 
a  horizon.  The  numerous  islands  scattered  beneath,  and 
curiously  intersected  by  the  sea,  and  often  a  distant  view 
of  vessels,  which  frequent  these  coasts  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, afibrd  a  prospect  infinitely  diversified  and  agreeable. 
On  the  highest  eminence  there  is  a  house  constructed  of 
four  large  stones,  and  two  covering  the  top  for  a  roof, 
under  which  six  or  seven  persons  may  sit.  It  is  called  the 
vatch-house  ;  and  was  probably  used  in  ancient  times  to 
give  notice  of  the  enemy  or  any  approaching  danger.  A 
pyramidal  tower  of  small  stones  is  erected  on  the  top  of 
it.    This  hill  is  a  land- mark  to  the  fishers  all  round  t,he 
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,  Coaat>  couotrj,  and  generally  the  first  land  seen  by  ships  if  they 
fall  to  the  west  of  the  country  coming  from  their  northern 
voyages. 

g^^Q^jj^  On  the  sea^cqast  a  great  part  of  the  shore  is  in  many 
places  formed  by  bold  and  inaccessible  rocks,  particularly 
towards  the  west  or  north-western  side  of  the  Mainland* 
For  example,  in  the  parish  of  North  Mevan,  which  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  MainIand,*one  rockris  remark- 
able as  rispg  perpendicular  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height 
abpve  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  o^iles  distance 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  set.  It 
makes  a  good  direction  for  vessels  coming  into  Hillswick 
harbour,  keeping  to  the  east  of  that  rock  and  half  way 
from  the  shore.  Near  to  this  are  two  very  high  pillars, 
on  which  the  large  kind  of  cormorants  nestle ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  only  successively,  for  the  rock  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  them  one  year  is  deserted  the  n^xt,  aiid  returned 
to  agaii\  after  being  a  year  unpossessed.  In  this  manner 
have  these  rocks  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial* 
Both  rocks  are  inaccessible.  These  immense  pillars  are  of  the 
same  materials  with  the  crags  on  the  shore,  which  are  of 
a  stupendous  height,  and  seem  to  have  been  separated  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  rather  than  by  volcanoes  or  any 
other  eruptions.  There  ts  a  holm  cal^d  Dorholm,  fron^ 
a  remarkable  arch  passing  through  its  centr^,  which  is 
very  lofty  and  spacious,  and  under  which  l^pats  fish  ;  smd 
there  is  an  opening  from  the  top,  which  gives  light  to 
those  below.  Next  to  this  is  the  Holm  and  Isle  of  Sten- 
ness,  which  abound  with  kittywakes,  filling  every  pro- 
jection and  every  hole  which  can  afford  them  any  shel- 
ter. The  new-fledged  young  are  much  esteemed  as  de- 
licate food,  and  taken  in  great  plenty.  To  the  northward 
of  this  is  a  rock^  the  summit  of  which  has  never  been 
trodden  by  man,  and  is  called  the  Maiden  Skerry.     In 
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the  summer  stfeison  it  is  occupied  by  the  largest  or  black-  Ctm^' 
backed  gulls>  who  nestle  on  it  undisturbed.  About  two 
miles  from  this  shore  thefe  is- a  large  and  high  rock  call- 
ed Ocean  Skerry.  It  is  a  good  direction  for  ships  from 
the  norths  if  wanting  a  harbour.  Under  it  the  fishing 
boats,  with  easterly  winds,  are  happy  to  reach  a  place 
which  will  gire  them  leave  to  rest  upon  their  oars. 

There  is  a  large  natural  cave  in  the  island  of  Papa  that  Careitit. 
has  three  entrances,  through  which  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows.  It  is  so  wide  as  to  allow  a  large  boat  to  enter 
with  the  oars  at  fall  length  on  each  side,  and  becomes 
gradually  larger  as  one  advances  towards  the  centre^ 
where  it  is  beautifully  arched.  The  direction  being 
trooked,  it  is  dark  in  the  middle  ;  a  circumstance  which 
seldom  fails  to  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  least  noise  increases  the  solemn  impression.  It  di- 
vides into  several  apartments.  Beyond  the  centre  there 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  tap,  that  admits  a  feeble  light 
for  the  direction  of  the  boat* 

Around  the  coast  of  Unst  are  several  remarkable  na- 
tural caves.  A.t  Sha  there  is  one,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  natural  pillars  of  an  octagonal  figure.  At 
Burra  Frith  there  are  a  number  of  caves  opening  from  the 
sea,  and  running  backwards  under  the  hills.     The  greater  / 

part  of  these  are  too  low  and  narrow  to  admit  a  boat^  but 
are  not  accessible  by  any  other  means.  One  only  is  vi- 
sited once  a.  year,  and  plundered  of  the  seals  by  which  it 
is  frequented.  Eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Burra  Frith, 
under  an  arm  of  the  hill  of  Saxaforth,  there  is  a  grand 
natural  arch,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  boat  to  row  through 
it,  300  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  height.  A  short 
way  eastward  from  this  there  is  another,  but  of  a  less 
magnificent  appearance. 
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Agricul-  There  are  about  twenty  large  proprietors,  and  a  const-* 
N.  V  '■  derable  number  of  small  ones,  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
The  land-rent  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  about  L.5000  per 
annum  ;  but  the  rent  of  his  lands  forms  always  the  small- 
est part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Shetland  laird.  As  the  whole 
territory  is  maritime,  every  proprietor  is  concerned  in  the 
fisheries,  and  his  tenants  are  his  fishermen ;  a  circumstance 
which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  greatly  affects  the 
state  of  the  common  people. 

SoiL  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil  in  the  Shetland  Islands  ; 

often  deep  moss  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  sometimes  the  moss 
or  peat  is  only  about  a  foot  deep  over  a  stratum  of  clay. 
That  part  of  the  land  which  has  been  longest  under  cul- 
tivation consists,  in  general,  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  small 
stones.  When  the  substratum  is  limestone,  the  grounds 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  are  earlier.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  25,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
about  23,000  of  meadow  and  good  pasture,  in  Shetland  ; 
*  but  as  these  islands  are  only  cultivated  along  the  sea-coast, 
the  ground  employed  in  husbandry  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  waste  and  uncultivated  parts.  The  present  extent 
of  the  arable  ground  might  be  quadrupled,  and  in  some 
places  made  tenfold  by  labour  and  exertion. 

drops.  The  only  grains  cultivated  are  that  sort  of  barley 
known  under  the  name  of  bear  or  big,  and  a  small  kind 
of  black  or  grey  oat.  The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  in- 
field, or  better  kind  of  arable  land,  is  as  follows :  First 
year,  oats  ;  second  year,  bear  with  dung  ;  third  year,  po- 
tatoes and  oats.  The  land  occupied  by  potatoes  and  oats 
the  third  year  is  manured  for  bear  tlie  next  season.  Fal- 
lowing is  not  practised  \  so  that,  in  general,  there  is  a 
plentiful  crop  of  weeds  j  the  potatoe  crops  being  tlie  only 
one  that  can  at  all  tend  to  clean  the  ground.  Sea- weed 
is  much  used  as  a  manure,  sometimes  by  itself,  but  oft- 
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cncr  mixed  in  small  dunghils  with  earth  or  dung  from  the  AgrioA 
i^res  or  cow-houses.  In  general,  however,  very  little  i 
attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  dunghils^  Although 
limestone  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  diey 
have  plenty  of  peats  or  turf  for  burning  it,  yet  lime  is 
seldom  used  as  a  manure.  In  the  very  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  tried,  it  was  found  of  the  greatest  bene** 
fit,  especially  on  poor  mossy  soil,  which  is  commonly 
overrun  with  sorrel,  against  which  lime  is  the  best  pre- 
ventativiB. 

Carts  are  not  used,  except  two  or  three  by  gentlemen,  Imtmineiitt 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  in  Shetland  there  arc  no^^**^^ 
roads  made  by  art.  They  are  less  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  country  being  in  all  directions  intersected  by  long 
narrow  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  ploughs  are  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  being  probably  the  sort  that 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  even,  in 
ancient  times,  over  the  European  world.  These  ploughs 
are  made  of  a  small  crooked  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  fi^ed  a  slender  pliable  piece  of  oak  that  is  fast- 
ened to  the  yokes  laid  across  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  The 
man  who  holds  the  plough  walks  by  its  side,  and  directs 
it  with  a  stilt  or  handle  Hxed  on  the  top  of  it*  The  dri- 
ver, if  he  can  be  so  called,  goes  before  the  oxen,  and  pulls 
them  on  by  a  rope  tied  round  their  horns;  and  some 
people  with  spades  follow  the  plough  to  level  the  furrow 
and  break  the  clods.  A  man  may  bear  this  plough  to 
anj  distance  in  one  hand.  The  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  all  of  the  meanest  construction.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  farms,  the  ground  is  frequently  delved 
instead  of  ploughed.  The  spades,  however,  are  so  small 
and  ill  made,  that  two  or  three  persons  can  hardly  turn  ^ 
over  as  much  ground  as  could  easily  be  don^  by  one  good 
workman  with  a  spade  of  a  better  form,  ^hen  the  extent  of 
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^e*^^  the  Utm  will  admit  of  a  ploagh,  oxen  are  more  generally 
^    ^.i*  used  than  horses. 

The  seed*time  commonlj  begins  about  the  middle  o£ 
March,  but  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  earliest  in  the  parishes  of  Tingwall,  Whiteness,  Wees- 
dale,  and  Dnnrossness,  where  the  soil  is  drier  than  in 
most  other  places,  and  in  general  has  a  limestone  bottooK 
It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  time  of  harvest^ 
so  various  are  the  seasons  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Some- 
times the  crop  is  gathered  in  before  the  20th  of  Septem« 
ber ;  at  other  times,  in  less  favourable  years,  the  harvest 
is  not  over  before  the  beginning  of  November.  When 
the  harvests  are  so  late,  there  is  little  food  for  man,  and 
the  fodder  for  the  cattle  is  the  Only  valuable  part  of  the 
crop.  Even  that  is  often  so  much  damaged  by  the  rains, 
that  it  cannot  afford  either  a  wholesome  or  nourishing 
food  for  any  species  of  stock.  The  land  is  almost  wholly 
in  open  fields,  there  being  but  few  inclosures.  The  very 
small  proportion  of  land  that  is  under  cultivation  is  divi- 
ded, but  the  extensive  hill  pastures  remain  in  common. 
There  have  been  many  proposals  for  dividing  these  com- 
mons ;  but  hitherto  no  effectual  step  has  been  taken,  b* 
deed,  under  the  present  Shetland  system,  a  division  could 
be  attended  with  very  little  advantage ;  for  unless  the  sheep 
and  catde  were  attended  by  proper  shepherds,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  confine  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  within 
any  prescribed  boundaries.  Some  of  the  waste  lands  might 
be  improved ;  in  some  places  they  might  be  made  to  csux j 
crops  of  barley  and  oats,  the  only  grains  of  which  the  eli- 
te seems  to  admit*  A  great  part  might  no  doubt,  in  a  di£- 
£erent  climate,  be  planted  to  advantage ;  but  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  proper  attempt  made  to  ascertain  that 
important  pointy  whether  trees  can  grow  in  Shetland.  Cer* 
tain  it  is,  they  have  once  gjrown  ther^,  as  the  roots  o£  trees 
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are  still  found  in  many-  of  the  bogs  and  mosses.  Nothing,  AgncuU 
however,  is  attempted  in  pls^tlng,  from  a  rooted  f***-  ^  '  r 
judice  that  trees  could  not  thrive  under  sueh  a  climate^ 
and  where  thej  are  so  much  exposed  to  die  sea*sprajr* 
At  present  the  fishing  is  all  in  all ;  and  so  long  as  this 
rage  continues,  it  is  hardlj  to  be  hoped  that  anj  effectual 
improvement  of  the  soil  will  ever  be  attempted  by  the 
proprietors.  Thej  consider  the  fishing  as  yielding  an  im« 
mediate  profit ;  whereas  anj  attempt  to  improve  the  soil 
Gould  onlj  afford  a  distant  prospect  of  gain,  and  conse* 
^uendy  is  less  attractive. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  roads  in  Shet- 
land, either  public  or  parochial.  The  traveller  goes  oa 
his  way,  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  along  the  foot- 
paths made  through  the  hills  by  t&e  repeated  treading 
of  the  sheep,  &c.  which  pasture  at  large.  The  small 
horses,  the  breed  of  these  islands,  keep  their  feet  ama« 
zingly  well  in  the  narrow  paths ;  but  the  inhabitant  o£ 
any  other  country  would  hardly  trust  himself  on  horse« 
bade,  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  roads.  The 
natives,  so  far  from  attempting  any  new  improvements  of 
roads,  never  pay  the  least  attention  to  that  article.  The 
fiurmhouses  are  generally  mean,  but  not  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  general  smallness  of  the  farms* 
The  offices  are  in  general  despicable ;  and  no  wonder* 
The  landlord  builds  the  dwelling*house  at  his  own  ex* 
pence  ;  the  tenant  must  be  at  the  expence  of  building  and 
keeping  in  repair  what  office-houses  may  be  necessary* 
These  are  always  erected  by  the  tenant  in  the  easiest  way 
posable,  because  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  en* 
joy  them ;  he  may  be  removed  next  year*  There  are 
very  few  written  leases  granted  in  Shetland.  The  gene* 
ral  covenant  between  landlord  and  tenant  is,  that  the  te^ 
oant  shall  adventure  in  fishing  for  behoof  of  his  landlord 
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AnSmak  go  long  as  he  possesses  the  farm.  Any  failure  of  this  is- 
the  foremoner  of  a  removal.  When  lands  are  let  to  a  te« 
nant,  no  stipulations  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  agricul- 
ture 5  he  may  impoverish,  or  he  may  improve  the  ground;. 
DO  question  is  asked  on  this  head  by  the  proprietor. 

Aalmils.  It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic  animals  of  this 
ct>untry  are  the  smallest  of  any  in  the  dominions  belong- 
ing  to  the  British  crown.  This  is  evidehtly  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  their  food.  Neither  artificial  grasses  nor 
green  crops  are  cultivated,  nor  are  there  any  incloSures  ca- 
capable  of  protecting  such  crops  from  the  multitude  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  which  pasture  on  the  commons 
in  winter  unattended  by  any  herdsman.  The  different 
kinds  of  stock  might  certainly  be  improved  by  proper 
care  in  the  breeders  ;  but  very  little  attention  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  to  any  improvement,  except  by  attempt- 
ing the  introduction  of  breeds  from  other  countries,  which 
has  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  climate  is 
Unfavourable  to  animals  brought  from  warmer  regions. 
The  scanty  herbage  in  summer,  and  the  general  scarcity 
of  fodder  in  winter,  seem  to  be  much  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  larger  breeds  than  those  riow  in  the  islands,  unless 
Accompanied  by  other  agricultural  improvements.  Some 
attempts  made  to  introduce  breeds  of  sheep  from  England 
and  Scotland  have  been  followed  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences,  by  bringing  over  two  fatal  distempers,  the 
rot  and  blindness,  never  before  known  among  the  ShcU 
land  sheep. 

Hdrsca.  Great  numbers  of  horses  are  bred  here  :  they  are  of  i 
very  small  size,  the  least  from  nine  to  ten  hands  high^ 
the  larger  eleven  hands.  They  are  full  of  spirit,  and  can 
bear  fatigue  much  better  in  proportion  than  larger  horses* 
They  are  evidently  the  Norway  horse,  reduced  in  size 
by  scanty  fare.     They  are  never  put  into  a  hou^^  nor  to* 
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ceivc  any  food  except  what  they  gather  from  the  ground.  Animak. 
Their  principal  use  is  bringing  home  peat  for  fuel. 

The  cows  of  Shetland  are  also  of  a  small  size  ;  but^  in  Horned  cat* 

•  •  •  tic 

point  of  sfas^e^  infenor  to  those  of  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland*  When  fat^  some  of  the  cows  ^ill  weigh 
from  two  to  thre^  hundred  weight,  and  some  of  the  oxen 
from  three  to  four  hundred  weight ;  but  the  common  run 
is  much  smaller.  The  quantity  of  milk  which  these 
^ows  yield  is  not  very  considerable.  When  milked  thrice 
a-day^  they  give  a  Scottish  chopin  (an  English  quart) 
each  time.  Both  hi  sunrmer  a!nd  winter  they  are  kept  in 
the  house  every  night.  Not  having  plenty  of  straw  fot 
Utte^,  th^t  defect  is  supplied  with  heath,  and  sometimes 
with  peat  dust;  The^^  cattle  have  but  little  food  either 
stimmer  oi^  winter,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  w^dered  at,' 
that  the  cows  should  give  little  tnilk;  and  that  the  oxen 
should  do  little  work.  The  only  places  they  have,  calcu* 
hted  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  butcher,  are  the  ttaaM  isles, 
or  bolmSf  that  are  uninhabited.  Most  of  them  produce 
fine  succulent  pasture,' where  cattle  that  were  formerly  on 
scanty  allowance  soon  become  very  fat.  It  is  probable* 
that  their  cows  were  either  more  mimerous  formerly,  or 
yielded  more  milk  than  at  present ;  fot  more  than  one 
half  of  the  land«rents  were  of  oM  paid  in  butter,  though 
irow  in  general  converted  into  money.  It  is  said  that 
there  arc  60,000  cows  in  Shetland,*  IGOO  ox!en,  and  10,000 
young  cattle  ;  making  in  all-  41,000  head.  They  make 
'^ery  little  (Cheese  in  Shetland  ;  and  many  of  their  people 
are  yet  igno/ant  how  to  manufacture  it.  The  method  of jButtat 
making  butter  is  as  follows  :  They  put  all  the  milk  they 
can  spare  into  a  chum,  which  in  two  or  three  days  be- 
comes full ;  they  then  churn  it ;  land  when  the  butter  iy. 
about  to  separate  ftom  the  serum,  some  red*ho|  stones  are* 
thrown  in,  and  the  churning  is  continued  till  the  butter 
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Anir^It.  separate  and  float  at  top.  When  they  have  taken  the 
butter  out  of  the  churn,  the  more  attentive  dairy  maids 
wash  it  completely  and  salt  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Shetland  butter  carefully  made  is  equal  to  any  that  can 
be  found  in  any  country  ;  but  when  made  in  part  pay- 
ment of  rent,  it  is  bad  to  a  proverb.  The  butter  milk^ 
here  called  hellach^  is  boiled,  and  whatever  floats  above  it 
taken  off  and  used  for  food  ;  the  remainder,  which  thejr 
call  hland^  is  their  ordinary  drink.  Some  of  it  is  kept  till 
winter  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  very 
wholesome^  and,  in  particular,  useful  to  those  who  live  so 
much  upon  fish. 

Swine  Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  bred  in  Shetland.  They 
are  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  in  Scotland,  and  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  the  shortness  of  their  back* 
They  are  easily  fed,  and  might  be  made  of  much  greater 
use  to  the  inhabitants  thaii  they  are  at  present. 

Sheep.  The  most  important  part  of  the  live  stock  of  these 
islands  is  their  sheep.  It  is  now  pretty  ckarly  ascertained^ 
that  the  celebrated  Shetland  breed  of  sheep  came  originally 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  along  with  the  first  adven- 
turers, who  settled  in  those  islands  many  centuries  ago*  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  from  110,000  to  120,000 
sheep  in  the  Shetland  islands.  These  valuable  animals 
produce  more  profit  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle. Were  they  properly  attended  to,  both  the  quantity 
and  the  value  of  their  wool  might  be  greatly  augmented. 

Wool  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  Shetland  wool,  the  follow- 
ing i:emarks  are  made.  ^^  It  would  appear  that  the  perma- 
nent fineness  of  the  wool  depends  entirely  upon  the  breed 
x>f  sheep ;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  very  same 
climate,  sheep  with  they&^j/  and  with  the  coarsest  wool 
are  maintained ;  insomuch  that  from  the  wool  of  the  same 
flock,  sonie  stockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair^  and 
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-p&ers  worth  less  ihzn  fourpencey  are  produced.  It  would  Animalt. 
appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep  producing  fine 
wo<^  to  be  /ound  in  these  islands :  One  known  hj  the 
name  of  the  kindly  sbeep^  whose  whole  body  almost  is  co^ 
vered  with  it ;  another,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck 
onlj,  and  other  particular  parts  of  the  bodj.  The  colour 
of  the  fine  wool  also  varies,  sometimes  being  of  a  pure 
white,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky ; 
at  other  times  of  a  light  grej,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and 
sometimes  of  a  russet  colour.  The  sheep  producing  this 
"wool  are  of  a  breed  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
might  be  called  beaver  jbeep  ;  for,  like  that  animal,  many 
of  them  have  long  hairs  growing  amongst  the  wool, 
which  cover  and  shelter  it ;  and  the  wool  is  a  species  of 
fine  fur  resembling  down,  which  grows  in  some  measure 
under  the  protection  of  the  hair  with  which  the  animal  fs 
covered.  Your  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  pro- 
ducing this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardiest  ztkture ;  are  never 
housed,  nor  kept  in  any  particular  pasture :  and  that  in 
the  winter  season  they  are  often  so  pinched  for  food,  that 
many  of  them  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea- ware  dri- 
ven upon  the  shore.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
healthiest  sheep  are  those  which  live  constantly  upon  the 
hills,  and  never  touch  the  sea- ware.  Lastly,  It  appears 
that  the  Shetland  sheep  are  never  dipt  or  shorn  ;  but  that 
about  the  beginning  of  June  the  wool  is  pulled  off  (which 
is  done  without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the  animal}, 
leaving  the  long  hairs,  as  already  mentioned,  which  shel- 
ter the  young  wool,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  ranimai 
warm  and  comfortable  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  cold 
aiid  piercing  winds  may  occasionally  be  expected  in  so 
northern  a  latitude.'* 

The  same  committee  reported  that  they  had  reason  to , 
believe,  **  That  some  remains  of  the  same  breed  of  sheep 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  perhaps  in 
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AiiUnalt.   spme  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where  the 

*   native  race  of  the  mountains  have  not  been  contaminated 

by  a  connection  and  intercourse  with  animals  of  an  infe- 

ripr  spepies  in  regard  to  the  quality  pf  their  wool,  and 

which  are  valuable  principally  for  their  carcases.'? 

The  native  breed  of  Shetland  sheep  are  in  general  very 
hardy,  and  of  a  much  wilder  temper  than  any  other.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  such  as  pasture  in  the 
small  and  uninhabited  islands  <:alled  holms.  The  pasture  on 
these  holms  is  very  dry,  and  abounds  in  rich  grasses  and 
wild  herbs,  which  render  the  sheep  that  are  kept  in  them 
more  spirited  and  fat,  and  wl^olesome,  than  those  fed  on  the^ 
hilly  pastures.  The  quality  of  the  Shetland  wool  is  in  ge- 
neral thought  to  be  affected  in  some  measure  by  the  pasture 
on  which  the  sheep  are  fed.  The  rocky  pasture  (which  is 
generally  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  long  iieather) 
produces  sheep  of  a  strong  hardy  nature,  but  with  coars^ 
fleeces,  and  much  varied  in  the  colour.  This  sort  of  pas- 
ture is  found  to  produce  the  cparse  wool,  whether  found 
in  the  hill  grounds,  or  in  the  islands  or  holms.  The  sheep 
that  pasture  upon  what  passes  under  the  name  of  black- 
berry heather,  lobba,  and  mossy  pasture,  almost  always 
bear  the  finest  wool.  The  lobba  and  the  berry  heather  arc 
preferred  for  feeding  sheep  ;  but  the  lobba  is  reckoned  ra- 
ther betterthan  the  other.  It  resembles  oat-brier  in  its  ap- 
pearance,- is  very  long,  of  a  hard  substance,  and  is  in  bloom 
all  the  season.  It  is  seldom  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
beiiauke  of  its  length,  and  the  snow  dissplves  sooner  on  it 
thatif  on  ^ihe  grass  below  j  and  on  that  account  is  more  ac- 
cessible i  to  the  sheep  when  deprived  of  every  other  re- 
sourced The  native  Or  kindly  breed,  which  bear  the  soft 
or  cottony  fleeces ^  as  they  are  called,  are  rather  of  a  deli- 
cate, nsfturje.  '  Thieir  wool  is  short  and  open,  and  destitute 
<xf  a  covebijig  of  long  hairs  found  upon  the  coarse-wooUed 
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d^eef  y  wMdi  serves  to  screen  them  from  the  min,  and  to  Aiimak^ 
presenrc  them  from  the  inclemeniJJr  of  the  weather.  These 
^ofuwoolled  fleeces  are  very  often  lost,  and  rubb^  off  dui- 
ring  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring ;  which,  it  is  suppo-  - 
sed,  might  be  prevented  by  elipping  or  shearing  the  sheep. 
The  sea-coasts  of  Shetland  are  covered  with  sea* weed,  e-shccpfcdon 
specially  in  winter,  when  very  great  quantities  are  thrown* 
ashore  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  tides.  The  sheep,  da* 
ring  the  winter  season,  and  especially  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  »)ow,  devour  the  sea-weed  very  greedily ; 
and  often,  during  long  and  severe  snows,  they  have  little 
else  to  live  on.  Nature  seems  to  have  imparted  to  them 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  times  at  which  this  food  may 
be  procured  ;  for  immediately  upon  the  tide  beginning  to 
fall,  the  sheep,  in  one  body,  run  di;ectly  down  to  the  sea- 
shores, although  feeding  on  hills  several  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  where  they  remain  till  the  tide  returns,  when 
they  return  back  to  their  usual  haunts.  The  sheep  are 
exposed  to  great  danger,  and  many  are  frequently  lost,  by 
the  tides  carrying  tlwsm  off,  when  they  happen  to  go  down 
into  what  are  called  goa  or  coves,  being  very  often  unable 
to  get  up,  sometimes  from  weakness  and  hunger,  and 
sometimes  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  by  which 
means  they  remain  a  prey  to  the  next  tide,  which  sweeps 
them  off  in  numbers.  Where  she^p  are  so  wild  as  to  be 
taken  only  by  means  of  a  dog,  it  might  seem  extremely 
difficult  to  take  any  particular  one  out  of  a  large  number; 
.  but  those  in  the  practice  of  it  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  take 
one  of  any  given  description  out  of  a  thousaad.  Sheep- 
men are  commonly  sworn  to  fidelity  in  their  office ;  and 
when  a  sheep  is  to  be  taken,  one  of  these  sets  out,  witli 
his  dog  dose  at  his  foo^  or  carrying  him  in  his  arms,  that 
the  sheep  inay  allow  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  mack'.     This  point  gained,  he  advances  mofe 
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Animak  brisklj,  when  the  flock  begin  to  break  and  divide  before 
him ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  division  \vhich  carries  with 
it  the  marked  one  diminishes  in  number,  it  increases  in  fear 
and  speed.  The  man,  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  assigns 
it  to  his  companion,  hy  this  time  grown  impatient  to  act 
his  part.  Such  sheep  as  happen  to  be  now  before  the  dog 
begin  presently  to  break  into  new  divisions,  while  the  sheep- 
man,  keeping  a  sharp  eje  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,, 
'  directs  every  motion  of  his  dog,  by  a  different  call,  by  the 
course  he  himself  takes,  or  even  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand  ;  all  which  being  readily  understood  and  obeyed  by 
a  well- trained  dog,  the  victim  is  seized,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  without  receiving  any  material  injury.  The  more 
sagacious  sheep-dogs  trip  them  over,  by  laying  hold  of 
one  of  their  fore-legs,  and  thereby  effectually  prevent 
them  from  advancing  a  step  farther.  When  the  sheep 
finds  himself  thus  overcome,  he  ceases  all  further  effort^ 
and  lies  almost  motionless  at  the  feet  of  the  dog  until  the 
sheepman  lay  hold  of  him. 

In  Shetland  they  have  few  goats,  no  hares  oi:  foxes; 
and,  in  general,  few  wild  or  ravenous  creatures  of  any 
kind,  except  rats  and  mice,  which  are  found  on  a  few  of 
the  islands.  The  tame  fowls  are  geese,  ducks,  pigeons^ 
Fowk  dunghil  fowls,  and  a  few  turkeys.  The  wild  land-fowls 
are  plovers,  pigeons,  curlews  (commonly  called  whaap), 
snipes,  redshanks,  herons,  torrics  (such  is  the  vulgar 
name),  black  heads,  eagles,  merlins,  goshawks,  ravens^^ 
•rows,  aliens,  starlings,  grey  linnets,  larks,  sparrows,  rc- 
bins,  wrens,  horse-gauks,  corn-craiks,  land-larks,  and 
stone«chatters.  The  birds  of  passage  are  swans,  snow- 
flakes,  and  a  few  owls.  The  sea-fowls  that  haunt  these 
shores  are  auks  or  marrots,  gulls,  and  of  these  several  va- 
rieties ;  cormorants,  kitty  wakes,  tonmorries,  lyres,  calicos, 
wild  geese^  and  ember  geese.     The  eagles  called  the  erne 
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are  very  ravenous  and  destructive  among  the  Iambs  ;  and  ^<^^  ^ 
the  ravens  and  crows  are  little  less  so,  at  least  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  Bj  the  police  of  the  country,,  a  reward 
of  3s*  4d.  maj  be  claimed  bj  every  person  who  kills  an 
erne,  3d.  for  a  corbie  or  raven,  and  2d.  for  a  crow.  These 
rewards  are  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  land-tax,  at 
sight  of  the  heads  of  the  fowls  that  have  been  killed.  All 
the  friths  and  rocks  are  frequented  by  innumerable  flocks 
of  migratory  birds.  The  kitty  wakes  are,  however,  most 
numerous.  Their  nests  are  placed  usually  upon  the 
heights  of  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of  precipices  60  or 
IDO  fathoms  high,  and  in  many  places  projecting  awfully 
over  the  depth  below*  Although  in  situations  seemingly 
so  inaccessible,  yet  these  nests  are  plundered  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  spring  of  many  of  the  eggs,  and  in  August  of 
the  young  fowls*  The  danger  attending  this  robbery  of 
the  nest  does  not  deter  the  plunderers.  They  sometimes 
sail  in  boats  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipices,  and  climb  up« 
wards  ;  sometimes  they  approach  the  brink  above,  and  let 
each  other  down  by  ropes.  Even  at  night,  so  fearless  are 
these  Islanders,  they  will  wander  among  the  rocks  to  sur- 
prise the  old  fowls  upon  the  nests.  The  female  parent 
often  exhibits,  upon  such  occasions,  remarkable  proofs  of 
natural  atfection,  beating  the  invader  with  her  wings^ 
pecking  him  with  her  bill,  and  even  suffering  herself  to 
be  taken  upon  the  nest,  rather  than  desert  the  protection 
of  her  young.  The  eggs  and  carcases  of  these  fowls  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
these  coasts  in  the  season  when  they  are  to  be  obtained* 
The  feathers  are  also  an  article  of  considerable  value* 

The  mineralogy  of  these  islands  is  not  of  great  import-  Miiienli. 
anoe  in  a  political  or  general  point  of  view.    Unst,  which 
we  have  already  mentiimed  as  the  most  northern  of  the  isles, 
abounds  in  iron-stone^  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
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plied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  same  island  affordftlsirgie 
veins  of  jasper,  some  pieces  of  which  are  beautifullj  varie- 
gated with  black  and  green  shades  and  spots.  Rock  crystal^ 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  hardness,  has  Kkewise  been 
found  here.  A  beautiful  piece  of  garnet,  having  twelve 
equal  parallelogramic  sides,  was  lately  picked  from  a  rock. 
Through  the  sparry  rocks,  cubical  bits  of  sulphur,  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  are  often  founds  A  species  of  rough 
stone,  of  a  long  grain,  a  greyish  colour  in  appearance^ 
somewhat  similar  to  decayed  wood,  fit  for  building,  and 
very  suitable  for  lintels,  is  found  at  Muness  and  Norwick. 
At  Litlagarth  there  is  a  vein  of  dark  brownish  freestone, 
of  a  very  durable  nature.  A  soft  stone,  commonly  named 
€bptel^  and  fit  for  moulds,  is  also  among  those  which  this 
island  afibrds.  Great  plenty  of  white  spar,  or  perhaps 
quartz,  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  is  thrown 
npoo  the  sea-beach.  Some  specimens  of  a  greyish  slate 
have  been  triedj^  but  no  quarries  of  it  are  wrought, 
limestone  abounds  at  Cliff;  from  which  the  vein  proceeds 
in  ft  south-westerly  direction  to  Laxaberness,  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  island.  The  whole  island  abounds 
in  clay  of  a  very  tough  quality,  and  apparently  very  fit 
,£Hr  bricks  or  pottery.  A  whitish  substance,  whieh  seems 
to  be  an  inferior  species  of  marl,  is  found  at  Maya  Sound. 
Substances  which  seem  tQ  be  ocherous  or  bituminous  are 
also  to  b^  seen  here  and  there  ;  and  matter  of  a  naphtha- 
lie  appearance  has  been  observed  upon  the  edges  pf  some 
wells«  A  variety  of  beautiful  shells  are  scattered  upoa 
.these  shores,  among  which  are  the  John-o^Groat's  bnckie 
and  the  unicorn's  hern.^  The  sponge  called  mermaid^s  glove 
js  often  taken  up  upon  this  coast  by  the  fishermens  hooks. 
A  great  variety  of  corals,  branching  out  in  irregular  foniis> 
is  likewise  found  here.  The  sea. apple  is  also  plentebos* 
Abundance  of  iiQnore  is  found  Iq  the  island  of  Fetlar« 
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A  little  below  the  clerfi:yman*s  house,  thete  is  a  loch  Mincnl- 
vvhich  throws  up  on  the  south-east  side,  when  the  wind  <—  ^  ■  ■  i 
blows  from  the  north»west,  a  kind  of  ferruginous  black 
sand.  Near  the  loch,  on  the  rising  ground,  there  appears 
to  be  abundance  of  that  sort  of  ore }  from  a  quantity  of  it 
the  magnet  extracts  five-eighths  of  the  whole.  There  are 
also  found  in  the  same  island  some  veins  of  copper  ore^ 
together  with  the  lapis  asbesticus  of  the  filamentous  kind» 
smd  some  few  garnets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fuller^! 
earth,  and  pieces  of  rock  crystal ;  also  some  limestone 
vttj  poor  in  quality,  one  small  vein  excepted.  Lime* 
stone,  freestone,  or  slate,  however,  are  found  in  several  of 
the  islands  ;  but  in  general  the  slate  is  of  an  inferior  quOi* 
lity.  Several  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  some  quar« 
ters,  but  none  of  them  are  accounted  of  any  importmce* 
One  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lerwick* 

The  Shetland  Isles  contain  only  two  towns  or  villages,  ViUaget. 
Lerwick  and  Scallaway.  Lerwick  is  situated  on  theLgr^^jj^ 
Mainland,  is  the  capital  of  the  isles,  and  the  seat  of  the 
courts  held  by  the  sheriff-depute  or  steward-depute.  The 
town  standi  on  the  spacious  harbour  called  Lerwick,  or 
Bressay  Sound,  and  derives  its  only  consequence  ftmrn 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  resort  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery,  which  make  this  bay  their  place  of 
rendezvous.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  fown  is  a  small 
fortification,  called  Fort  Charlotte,  which  commands  the 
north  entry  to  Bressay  Sound,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a 
small  detachment  of  invalids.  The  town  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains 
^me  good  houses,  with  a  small,  polite,  and  hospitable 
society.  In  Bressay  Sound,  or  Lerwick  harbour,  ves- 
sels well  found  may  ride  at  all  seasons  in  perfect  -safei 
ty  ;  and  what  renders  this  harbour  particularly  commo- 
dious, is  its  having  two  entries,  one  ^om  the  sointh  and 
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^  vatogcfc  another  from  the  north.  On  the  outside  of  the  north  en- 
try lies  a  sunk  rock,  called  the  Unicom.  When  the 
Earl  of  Both  well  fled  to  Shetland,  the  Unicom  man  of  war 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Unicom,  his  ship,  then  lying  in  Bressay  Sound,  was 
got  immediately  under  weigli,  and  sailed  out  at  the  north 
entry,  followed  hard  by  the  other  ;  and  having  a  pilot  on 
board,  got  to  sea,  by  which  means  he  made  his  escape,  and 
Janded  at  Norway  ;  while  the  chasing  ship  was  wrecked 
on  that  rock,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Uni- 

dcaBaway.  corn.  Scallaway,  which  stands  also  upon  the  Mainland, 
is  more  ancient  than  Lerwick,  but  it  is  an  extremely  trif- 
ling village.  It  lies  on  the  south  coast,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  in  60°  &'  north  latitude,  and  3l'  west  longitude. 
Near  it  is  the  ancient  Castle  of  Scallaway,  built  by  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  these  islands,  especially  the 
buildings  called  Picts  houses^  which  here  abound,  resem- 
ble those  of  Orkney,  of  which  enough  was  formerly  said. 

Fiiheries.  The  most  important  object  in  Shetland  consists  of  the 
fisheries.  The  boats  employed  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk 
fishing,  go  out  at  twelve  o'clock  the  one  day,  and  do  not 
return  until  three,  and  sometimes  six,  the  following  one. 
The  distance  they  go  is  from  five  to  twelve  leagues,  or 
until  they  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Their  size  is  from  six- 
teen to  nineteen  feet  long.  Those  on  the  west  side  of  the 
islands  are  of  the  largest  kind,  and  about  six  feet  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  deep,  but  so  light,  that  the  men  who  go 
in  them  can  draw  them  up  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  size  of  boats  that  seems  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
carrying  on  the  fishing  to  advantage  is  thirty  feet  keel, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  five  deep,  with  a  deck  and  lug-sails ; 
their  mast  to  strike,  and  to  row  with  oars  in  calm  wca» 
tber  ;  to  have  long  floors  and  clear  rims  fore  and  aft. 
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Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  **  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  RAerlei.^ 
the  Northern  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland/'  has  pub* 
llshed  the  following  account  of  the  number  of  boats  em- 
plojed  in  the  islands  in  1161,  from  which  period  it  is 

supposed  not  to  have  materiallj  altered. 

Number  of 
Fiihennen. 
290  Boats,  with  six  men  each,  emplojed  in  car- 
rying on  the  fishery  at  sea  -  •  1140 
]  00  Ditto,  with  five  men  to  a  boat,  going  from 

five  to  ten  leagues  off         -  -  -  500 

60  Ditto,  with  four  men,  going  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  fishing  -  240 
]  50  Ditto,  with  two  old  men  and  two  boys,  that 

fish  among  the  islands         .  .  *         ($00 

Employed  in  curing  the  fish  and  transporting 

necessaries  •         -         -         *         -         420 

3500 
The  produce  of  the  fishery,  and  also  of  such  of  the  ar- 
ticles a^  were  exported  at  the  same  period  from  these 
islands,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  specify. 
200,000  Ling  fish,  at  L.50  per  thousand    -      L.lp,000 
10,000  Cod  fish,  at  L.gO  per  ditto      -         -  200 

80,000  Tusk  fish,  at  L.12,  10s.  per  ditto      -        1,000 
10,000  Seathfish,  at  L.17, 10s.  per  ditto        -  175 


300,000  L.11,375 

600  Barrels  of  oil,  at  40s.  per  barrel,  L.  1,200 
300  Ditto  of  butter,  at  50s.  -  875 

50,000  Pairs   coarse  stockings,   at  Od. 

per  pair         -         •         -         1,250 

Rugs  and  fine  stockings         -  400 

400  Daker  calf-skins,  at  5s.  per  skin       100 

Rabbit  and  seal  skins       -        -        40 

»-      3,805 

Goods  annually  exported,  L.15^240 
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fiAeriei.              Goods  imported /or  the  Use  of  the 

Corn,  spirits,  and  tobacco^  about 
Lines  and  hooks         ... 

Stores  for  the  rest  of  the  islands 
Sah  fwr  curing  the  fish 

Fisheries* 

L.710 
400 

L.i,iid 

606 
-     600 

— —       i,2oa 

Total  imports,  L.  2,310 
Balance,                 12,930 

Valua  of  goods  exported,  as  above,  L.i5,240 

.  The  great  wealth  of  Shetland  certainly  arises  from  Iw 
fisheries ;  fory  besides  the  Cod,  ling,  and  tusk,  whidh  are 
to  be  found  on  the  coast,  though  generally  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore^  it  rs  well  known  that  the  sutrdund-' 
Jng  seas  are  full  of  immense  qirantities  of  herrings.  In 
time  of  peace,  froni  400  to  56o  busses  formerly  rendez- 
voused amrong  these  islands ;  but  since  the  Dutch  were* 
driven  from  the  trade,  the  number^  have  been  very- fluc- 
tuating. 
State  of  the  The  ordinary  or  lo\Ver  class  of  itihabitants  in  Shetland' 
'^''  are,  upon  the  whole,  represented  as  in  a  depressed  and 
Haisierable  condition.  Their  country  xs;  in  general,'  so 
bleak  and  rude,  that,  as  fiuchannan  says,  '*  adeo  fera, 
MX  nullum  animal,  nisi  illic  natum,  ferat."  The  tides  are 
here  trifling,  and  the  currents  between  the  islands  are  not 
of  that  rapid  and  furious  description  which  appears  in 
those  between  the  Orkney  Islands ;  but,  during  a  long, 
dark,  and  cold  wititer,  the  Shetland  Isles  are  surrounded 
by  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The  islands  themselves  do  not 
produce  provisions  to  support  their  inhabitants  more  than 
^ve^  or  eight  mouths  in  the  year^  and  during  the  rest  of 
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the  time  thej  depend  upon  foreign  supplies.  It  h  trnt,^ 
that  by  their  fisheries  they  have  something  to  give  in  re- 
turn for  the  com  of  better  climates :  but  matters  are  so 
managed,  that  the  common  people  must  be  extremely  de* 
pendant*  As  already  noticed^  every  Shetland  laird  is  en* 
gaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  derives  greater  profit  from  them 
than  from  his  lands*  Hence  the  proprietors  of  land  are 
a  sort  of  traders,  who  derive  more  profit  from  their  com- 
merce than  from  their  estates^  Their  lands,  therefore,  are 
made  subservient  to  their  traffic  ;  and  they  naturally  as- 
sume somewhat  of  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  traders* 
£very  proprietor  endeavours  to  establish  on  his  estate  as 
large  a  number  of  people  as  possible,  because  be  thus  ob« 
tains  a  greater  number  of  fishermen.  Farms,  therefore^ 
are  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  waste  lands  are  allotted 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  settle  on  them*  Young  men  are 
wicouraged  to  marry  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  small 
possessions  ;  and  when  government  makes  a  demand  of  a 
number  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  a  condition 
of  granting  a  protection  to  the  remainder,  care  is  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  to  pitch  upon  unmarried  men  to  be  sent 
off  to  the  navy.  Thus  a  premium  for  early  marriages  is 
held  out ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is 
rendered  greatly  superior,  as  already  notieed,  to  what  the 
islands  can  support.  The  young  men,  having  more  nu- 
merous families  than  they  can  well  maintain,  are  speedily 
involved  in  difiiculties  i  they  have  no  leases  of  their  pos- 
sessions ;  and  whatever  fish  they  take  must  be  sold  to 
their  landlord  at  a  fixed  price.  As  the  proprietors  can 
more  easily  than  these  poor  people  combine  to  fix  a  rate 
of  payment,  the  aiidvantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  purcha- 
ser^ and  the  prices  low.  The  common  people  are  thus 
always  in  difficulties,  and  are  often  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  assistance  to  their  landlords  in  bad  seasons^ 
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F^hU^.  ^hen  their  crop  or  their  fisheries  fail.  This  relief,  in 
case  of  general  misfortune,  is  always  granted ;  because 
the  landlords,  as  traders,  know  that  thej  must  support 
their  stock  of  servants :  but  in  this  waj  a  state  of  extreme 
dependance  is  produced.  Hence  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising, that  although  every  temptation  is  held  but  to  in- 
duce young  persons  to  fix  themselves  in  the  islands  by 
marriage,  and  having  families  there,  yet  considerable 
numbers  enter  as  seamen  on  board  the  merchant  ships  that 
touch  at  these  islands,  or  enter  as  volunteers  in  the  royal 
navy.  In  former  times,  before  the  proprietors  engaged 
^^  •-  in  the  fisheries,  a  superabundance  of  population  was  here 
juge.  considered  as  ruinous  and  burdensome  to  the  community  ; 
and  a  prohibition  existed  in  the  old  regulations,  called 
Country  ActSy  against  marriage,  unless  where  the  young 
couple  could  show  they  possessed  L.40  Scots  of  free  gear. 
This  law  is  not  only  now  neglected,  but  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple so  anxiously  pursued,  that  in  many  instances  four 
families  are  to  be  found  on  a  farm  that,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  was  possessed  only  by  one ;  the  great  object 
of  the  proprietor  being  to  obtain  cheap  service  in  his  fish- 
ery. 
Poor.  The  parochial  poor  are  not  here, supported  by  pensions, 

as  in  Scotland ;  but  a  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
a  certain  number  of  the  poor  are  ballotted  upon  each. 
The  pauper  is  sent  from  house  to  house,  knd  resides  and 
is  supported  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  house  in 
succession.  The  common  people  are  extremely  fond  of 
the  luxuries  of  tea  and  snuff;  and  gin  is  imported  to  them 
in  abundance.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty  they  are 
cheerful ;  and  dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement. 

Tlie  following  account  has  been  often  repeated  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shetland  was  originally  peopled  r  That 
about  the  year  850,  Kenneth  the  Seccmd,  Kbg  of  the 
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3eotSy  gave  the  Picts  such  a  total  defeat,  that  they  ne-  SuppoMd 
ver,  hy  themselves,  attempted  to  engage  with  tl^e  Scots '  ^  ' 
in  battle  thereafter,  but  were  compelled  to  flj  to  the  north- 
ward ;  as  is  recorded  bjr  Bede,  Boethius,  and  other  an-* 
cient  historians:  and  the  frith  that  separates  Caithness 
from  Orkney  is  sometimes  called  the  Penttartd  Frith, 
from  a  number  of  the  Picts  being  drowned  in  their  pas« 
sage  over  to  Orkney,  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  Scots.  As  the  number  of  Picts  who 
landed  in  Orkney  could  not  be  accommodated  in  that 
country,  they  set  sail  again  for  the  next  spot  of  land  which 
-was  in  their  view,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  island 
of  Foula ;  but  upon  their  near  approach  to  that  island^ 
they  were  much  at  a  loss  what  course  they  should  next 
take.  Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  observed  a 
thickness  and  mist  lymg  directly  to  the  north-east  of  Fou- 
la, and  accordingly  steered  their  course  towards  it,  and, 
to  their  great  joy,  discovered  Shetland ;  upon  which  the 
one  who  first  observed  it  cried  out  iti  raptures,  Zetland! 
1.  e.  "  there  is  yet  land,  and  we  shall  be  safe."  '  Henctt 
the  origin  of  the  name,  it  being  coinmon  with  the  Saxons 
to  use  Z  instead  dJF  Y  in  their  language.  The  ricts,  upon 
their  landing  in  this  new  country,  erected  a  number  of 
small  castles,  called  afterwards  boroughs^  upon  which  they 
lighted  fires,  as  signals  of  an  approaching  enemy  ;  an^  so 
contrived  that  the  whole  of  Shetland  might  be  apprizeci 
of  danger  in  less  than  an  hour.  Having  now  secureii 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  in  these  islands, 
till  then  Uninhabited,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Norway  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Caledonians, 
ttat  they  might  regain  the  country  from  whence  they  had 
been  lately  expelled*  Their  request  was  readily  com- 
plied with  by  the  warlike  Harold  King  of  Norway,  who 
warmly  espoused  their  cause ;  and  accordingly  a  powerful 
Vol.  V.  K 
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Supposed  fleet  was  sent  to  sea  without  delay,  and  arrived  at  the 
v..  y  ■  island  of  Fetlar :  But  as  Harold  could  not  there  procure 
safe  anchorage  for  his  fleet,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Unst, 
to  a  \>^y  which  still  retains  his  nanae,  being  called  Ha^ 
rold^s  Wick  ;  and.  by  the  tradition  of  the  country  it  is 
handed  down,  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  it  acquired 
its  name*  Harold  remained  there  with  his  fleet  till  he  had 
collected  all  the  Ficts  in  Shetland  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  then  he  set  sail  for  the  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  Caith.- 
ness.  Of  both  these  counties  he  made  an  easy  conquest^ 
and  they  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Norway. 
Being  afterwards  driven  from  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
and  thereby  frustrated  in  their  expectation  of  regaining 
their  country,  the  Picts  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  a  number  of 
Danish  adventurers  mingled  with  them,  and  with  wbomt 
4hey  intermarried. 

This  account  undoubtedly  contains  much  fable,  inter* 
mixed  perhaps  with  a  portion  of  truth.  That  a  number  of 
Picts  might  leave  their  country,  along  with  several  of  their 
chiefs,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Scots,  is  very  probable  ;  but 
that  the  whole  body  of  a  people  accustomed  to  agricul- 
ture, and  acquainted  with  architecture^  should  at  once  e- 
migrate  in  ships,  is  extremely  unlikely ;  especially  as 
wars,  in  those  times,  were  very  desultory,  and  the  most 
trifling  fortress  could  resist  a  mighty  army.  That  the 
Pentland  or  Pictland  Frith  should  derive  its  name  from  a 
number  of  men  drowned  in  it  in  a  passage,  is  much  less 
likely  than  that  it  should  receive  its  appellation  from  being 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  northern  Picts, 
between  Caithness  and  Sutherland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  Shetland  should,  for  the  first  time,  have  beea 
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Xusiay^Teihj  Picts  sailing  from  the  coast  of  Angus  or  SuppoMd 
JFtfe  in  quest  of  a  settlement^  seeing  that,  at  the  same  date,  ^  ^i 
the  Orkneys  were  inhabited,  and  the  Norwegians  were  a 
in;tritime  power.  To  this  day,  a  single  Creenlander,  ia 
Ills  boat  covered  with  skins,  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
coasts  of  Orkney,  being  driven  thither  by  a  tempest,  and 
&e  returns  home  without  difficulty.  It  is  evident,  there* 
fore,  that  tlfe  Shetland  Isles  must  have  been  known,  and 
probably^peopledy  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  alluded  to  ; 
although  there  is  little  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Norwegian  conquest  under  Harold,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants cande  to  ,be  mingled  with  considerable  numbers  of 
Norwegians  and  Danes. 

Although  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  fonn  only 
one  county,  yet  as  they  consist  of  totally  distinct  groups 
iof  isles,  we  shall  state  the  populatioa  of  them  in  separate 
fables. 
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Parishes. 

J  . 

(2.S 

It 

c2.s 
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of 
Peraona 

1 

1 

i  =  i 
111 

i--4 

III 

Birsay  .... 

—^ 

679 

772 

772 

271 

408 

1451 

Burray  .... 

— 

— 

129 

H2 

265 

6 

— 

271 

Cross,  Bur.l 
ness,  &c.    y 

1250 

■  ^3^ 

€25 

693 

600 

106 

612 

1318 

Deerness  .  •  • 

1650 

'S3S 

289 

371 

501 

16 

«43 

660 

Edie 

— 

320 

398 

124 

32 

562 

718 

Evic  .  •  .  .  . 

•  1798 

1564 

360 

4J» 

603 

26 

183 

812 

Flotta  and"! 
Faira  .  .  y 

— 

— 

123 

i6t 

•  220 

I 

63 

284 

Firth  ..... 

1108 

1186 

'253 

379 

441 

149 

•     42 

632 

Graemsay .  .  . 

5^0 

'    410 

73 

106 

174 

-    2 

3 

179 

Harray  ^  •  ^  . 

2200 

3013 

33 « 

394 

457 

97 

171 

725 

Holm    .... 

1185 

702 

373 

498 

525 

114 

232 

871 

Hoy  .  .   .  /. 

— 

— 

i'7 

127 

234 

4 

6 

Z44 

Kirkwall,  in- 1 

eluding  St     > 

1989 

2550 

1078 

IJ43 

396 

36s 

i860 

2621 

Olas    ...  J 

Ladykirk,  in  1 
Sanday  .  .   J 

750 

803 

401 

429 

231 

45 

5 

830 

Orphir  .... 

855 

826 

383 

481 

563 

36 

z6s 

864 

Rendall .... 

— 

— 

2'89 

3«4 

410 

23 

170 

603 

Ronsay  andT 
Eagleshay  J 

978 

1072 

472 

599 

439 

33 

589 

1061 

St  Andrews  . 

— 

'    — 

371 

486 

847 

6 

4 

857 

Shapinshay  .  . 

.    642 

730 

343 

401 

717 

27 

744 

South  Ro.7 

naldshay    3 

.  '99<^ 

1954 

727 

883 

>5J4 

56 

— 

1610 

Stromness  •  • 

•    — 

— 

9'5 

1308 

825 

535 

865 

2723 

Sandwiclv.  •  . 

2677 

3012 

455 

515 

835 

95 

40 

970 

Stronsay  and  T 
Eaday    .  .   j 

M93 

887 

447 

477 

:  »53 

40 

631 

924 

Stenness  .  •  . 

-s- 

— 

297 

343 

416 

187 

37 

640 

Walls ..... 

1000 

991 

288 

421 

647 

>i 

51 

709 

Westray  .  .  . 
Total  .  . 

1290 

1629 

710 

914 

<537 

87 

— 

1624 

23381 

23053 

10848 

>3597 

14586 

2370 

6940 

24445 
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Fariifaes. 

t^ 

11 

II               Population  in  1801. 

Persons.       |         Occupations. 

"  Total 
of 

i 

1 

ia 

s 

(x« 

Person 

/ 

OiO,* 

»<   0-5 

<:  X 

■ 

Aithstang    1 

^d  Sand-  > 

,   9ft 

J285 

667 

826 

— 



— 

'493 

_8tang  .       2) 

Brisss^y,  Bur.  ^ 
ny,&Quarff^ 

1098 

>"J 

611 

719 

— 

— 

— . 

1330 

Delting  .  -  .  . 

I32I 

1504 

649 

800 

-^ 



-T 

1449 

\ 

Dunrossness,*^ 

Sandwict,     / 

md  Cutf-       1 

2295 

33»7 

1399 

1802 

—7 

-^ 

— 

3201 

ningsburgh  J 

iucrwick  .  .  . 

"93 

"59 

69^ 

lOIJ 

•62 

106 

^53^ 

1706 

Netting,  Lu-  ■^ 

nasttng,        ^ 
Whalsay,      T 

1169 

^SSS 

856 

1085 

5 

— 

— 

1941 

and  Skerries  j 

North  Mevan 

1009 

1786 

907 

1138 

— 

.. 

«. 

2045 

Tingwall,       ^ 

' 

and  Wees-    r 

1412 

J  786 

824 

1039 

— 



— 

1863 

dale  ....   J 

Unst 

1368 

1988 

1016 

"43 

— 



-.»  ' 

2259 

^aUs,  San.    1 

ness,  and  Pa-  > 

1450 

17^ 

H^. 

o3i 

— 



... 

1817 

paestour  .  .  j 

^ 

'■ 

YcU,  North.  1 
and  Fetlar    J 

1098 

»34? 

634 

755 

— 

— 

-T-. 

1389 

Yell, -South,   I 
and  Mid  Yell  5 

986 

1422 

698 

878 

— 

-^ 

«. 

1576 

Fair  Isle  :  .  . 

». 

_ 

80 

80 

-». 

...^ 



J  60 

Foula  dHto .  . 

~ 

- 

IS 

7J 

-r 

-. 

— 

150 

Total  ofShetl. 

15210 

20i86| 

9943^12434 

158?; 

106 

1538 
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- 

•Orkney  ... 
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108481359^ 

2376 

6940 

24445 

38591! 

^43^#9' 

^oi93.;?^l* 

i6i^ 

2476 

B478 

0824 
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SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

XzteBt  and  Returki^g  to  vfh^X  tnay  be  called  the  continent,  that 
'^^'"*™"'**  is,  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  we  come,  on  the  west  of 
Caithness,  to  the  countj  of  Sutherland.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  containing  about  2310  square  miles,^ 
or  1^478,400  English  acres ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the. 
vast  extent  of  its  mountainous  districts,  its  yalue  is  far. 
from  being  considerable.  As  Caithness  forms  the  nqrth* 
eastern  angle  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  county  o£ 
Sutherland  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the. 
island  towards  the  west  and  south.  It  eztands,  across  the 
island  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  forty  miles  in  breadth ; 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Cnthness ;  on  thf  east  and 
south-east  by  the  German  Ocean  and  die  Frith  of  Dor- 
noch ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ro8s*shire  ;  op  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  North  Sea.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  it 
f  comprehends  the  districts  of  StrathQavei^on  the  luirth-caat, 
Assint  on  the  south-west,  and  Sutherland  properly  so 
called.     Strathnaver  was  formerly  a  county  of  itself. 

Sutherland  must  be  considered  as  entirely  a  Highland 
County.  The  Gaelic  is  throughout  the  popular  language  $ 
and,  with  the^  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  village  or  two  on 
the  east  coast,  was  formerly  the  sole  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  face  of  the  country  is  exttreoMly  mountain- 
^9^  aod  rocky.    Die  great  body  of  it  exhibits  nothing 
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ta  the  eye  but  vast  groups  or  piles  of  mountaias  tower*  FjJ«  of  t^c 
ing  in  successTon  above  each  other.  The  greater  part\  ^  t 
of  these  appear  covered  with  heath ;  though  their  slo« 
ping  sides^  in  proportion  as  they  descend^  become  gra« 
duallj  covered  with  verdure.  Some  of  these  mountains^ 
however,  are  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Amidst 
thl&  wild  and  rude  magni^cence  T>f  nature  are  many  val^ 
leys,  each  of  which  contains  a  stream,  and  frequently  a 
lake,  of  considerable  extent ;  the  scenery  around  which, 
during  the  summer,  is  extremely  interesting,  more  espe« 
cially  in  consequence  of  the  effect  produced  by  contrast* 
ingthe  verdant  banks  pf  these  sheltered  waters  with  the 
rude  mountains  and  extensive  heaths  with  which  they  are 
ssurrounded.  Upon  the  coast  are  many  fine  arable  fields  $ 
but  jstill  the  surface,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partakes  of 
the  rugged  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  general  physical  structure  of  the  county  seems  to 
be  this :  The  chains  of  mountains  diverge  like  rays  &om  its 
centre  towards  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  northern  seas, 
forming  between  the  mountains  long  and  narrow  glens, 
along  which  the  rivers  run,  and  often  spread  abroad  their 
waters  into  lakes.  Each  glen  or  long  strath  forms  a  sort  of 
separate  district,  sometimes  forty  miles  in  length  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  at  each  extremitj  of  such  a  strath  have  much 
mof e  easy  communication  with  each  other  than  with  their 
neighbours  at  the  distance  of  only  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles, 
in  the  next  valley,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  a  rude 
group  of  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  and  rocks,  the  habi- 
tation$  of  goats  and  deer.  At  the  termination  of  the  chains 
of  mountains  towards  the  north  and  west  seas,  the  valleys 
between  them  are  so  low,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  form 
many  deep  bays,  or  lochs  as  they  are  called  in  the  Highlands. 

The  northern  side  of  Sutherland  may  be  considered,  upon  North coMe« 
the  who^e,  as  running  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  al. 
though  y  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  the  sc^enters^  in 
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Watw  many  places,  far  into  the  land,  forming  convenient  sta- 
tions for  ships*  This  northern  boundary  ternainates  on 
the  west  at  Cape  Wrath  or  Barve  Head  (Cape  Ebudium 
of  the  ancients),  which  forms  the  north-west  point  of  the^ 
island  of  Great  Britain.  From  Cape  Wrath  the  coast  sud- 
denly turns  due  south,  and  is  broken,  like  that  already 
mentioned,  by  deep  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  east- 
em  coast,  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  north-east^ 
and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  south-west,  has  also 
Some  indentations,  by  the  sea  advancing  into  the  bosom  of 
the  country  ;  but  these  are  trifling,  compared  to  the  long 
lochs  or  gulphs  on  the  north  and  west  coasts.  The  great 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  however,  which  divides  Sutherland  from 
Ross-shire,  at  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  former, 
and  north,  east  of  thp  latter,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
exception. 
Hplladalc  On  the  northern  side  of  the  county,  the  first  stream  is 
*  *  that  called  Holladale,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
with  Caithness,  and  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  Jt 
takes  its  rise  in  'the  parish  of  Kildonan,  and,  taking  a 
northerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Pentland  Frith  five  or 
six  miles  south-east  of  Strathy  Head.  Proceeding  west- 
ward is  the  stream  called  Strathy,  rising  out  'of  a  loch  of 
the  same  name,  and  falling  into  a  creek  called  Strathy 
Bay,  formed  by  the  promontory  called  Strathy  Head. 
These,  and  other  waters,  are  of  little  importance  in'  them- 
selves, being  chiefly  torrents,  which,  when  swelled  by 
the  rains  that  fall  in  floods  on  the  mountains,  become 
terrific  ;  but  in  fine  weather  they  are  jjeautiful,  but  or- 
IJaver.  dinary  streams.  Next,  to  the  westward,  is  the  stream 
called  Naver  or  Navern.  It  rises  out  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Far.  The  lake  is  no 
less  than  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.'  Af- 
ter a  course  o^  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles,  the  Navem 
lalls  into  the  ocean  near  th^  prompntory  of  Strathy  Head5 
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It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  countji  and  gives  the  name ,  'Watery  ^ 
of  Strathnaver  to  the  district  through  which  it  runs,  from 
whence  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  takes  her  second  title  of 
baroness.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  frbm  the  action  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  north  upon  the  coast  here,  . 
it  is,  in  every  quarter,  indented  or  hollowed  out  into  ca- 
verns, some  of  which  are  very  large.  There  is  a  natu- 
ral arch  below  Far  Head,  where  a  fishing  boat  may  pass 
with  oars.  Next,  to  the  westward,  on  the  northern  coast, TorrysdUIc* 
is  the  river  called  Torrysdale.  It  rises  out  of  the  Loch 
Loyal,  or  Laoghall,  in  the  parish  of  Tongue.  This  lake 
is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad.  The  river  discharges 
itself  into  the  Northern  Sea  at  the  village  of  Torrysdale^ 
Here  the  water  is  twenty  yards  wide  and  thirteen  feet 
deep  at  spring  tides.  At  this  village  is  a  salmon.fishing 
ef  some  value. 

Tongue  Bay,  to  the  westward,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Tongue 
sea,  skirted  on  each  side  with  com  fields,  inplosed  pas-    ^* 
tures,  and  farm-houses.     It  advances  five  miles  into  the 
land.     To  the  westward  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and 
intersected  by   several  small  creeks ;  in  one  of  which 
(Port  Voisgaig)  there  is  a  quarry  of  grey  slate,  and  an- 
other of  excellent  flags,  both  easily  wrought,  which  are 
conveyed  by  boats  to  different  parts  of  the  country.    The 
rocks  along  the  coast  are  hollowed  into  caves,  or  formed 
Into  arches  or  pillars ;  some  of  them  so  regular  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  art.     Uaidhe  Mhor  Fbraisgill^ 
the  Great  Cave  of  Fraisgill,  extends  more  than  half  a 
mile  under  gronnd.   It  is  about  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  grpws  narrow  by  degrees, 
till  at  last  a  man  can  scarcely  creep  in  it.  Its  sides  are  va- 
riegated with  a  thousand  colours,  which  are  lost  in  each 
other  with  a  delicacy  and  softne^  that  no  art  can  imitate. 
Upon  entering  the  cave,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  plea- 
sing sort  of  awe,  which  is  heightened  by  the  solemn  gloom- 
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Coat,  inesi  of  the  light,  th^  clang  of  the  sea-birds  that  ncsde  in 
it,  and  the  mournful  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the 
adjacent  rocks^  Numbers  of  seals  are  found  in  this  cave, 
^jlauds.  On  the  coast  here  are  some  islands,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  Ealan  na  Coomb^  or  Ealan  na  Noimpbj  i.  e.  *'  the 
Island  of  Saints  ;*'  Ealan  nan  Roafi^  or  **  the  Island  of 
Seals,'',  and  "  the  Rabbit  Island.''  Ealan  na  Coomb  had 
formerly  a  chapel  and  burial.placd  in  it,  the  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  the  south  side  6f  the  iskod, 
the  sea,  after  passing  for  several  jards  throiigh  a  narrow 
channel,  spouts  up  into  the  air,  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  through  a  hole  in  a  tock,  which,  in  shape 
and  size,  is  like  the  moon  at  full  ^  atid  a  few  seconds  af- 
terwards, there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  with  a  noise  and  appearance  resem- 
bling  the  explosion  of  a  cannon.  This  happens  only 
when  it  is  half-flood  and  a  smart  gale  at  north- west.  Ea- 
lan na  Roan  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
inhabited  by  four  families,  consisting  of  thirty-six  petr 
S(ms.  It  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  a  reddish 
kind  of  pebble,  which  appear  as  if  baked  together.  A- 
bout  seventeen  years  ago,  part  of  the  ground  near  the 
middle  of  the  island  sunk  in  without  any  visible  cause^ 
sMid,  to  use  Milton's  words, 

—-—left  i*  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

The  Rabbit  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Tongue 
Bay,  abounds  in  rabbits.  It  was  formerly  called  Ealan 
a  Gbailf  from  a  combat  (tradition  says)  fought  upon  it  be* 
tween  one  Gaulan  Torqi^hil,  in  which  Gaul  obtained  the 
victory  ;,  though  it  is  as  likely  it  was  czSXtd  Ealan  na» 
Gaeil,  "  the  Idand  of  Strangers,"  from  the  Danes  ha* 
ving  landed  upon  it. 

Between  theBayof  Totigue  ^d  thenext  bay  to  the  west- 
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irard>  which  is  called  Loch  Erriboll,  there  is  a  large  tract ,  <^^^ 
of  low  marshy  territory.  Loch  £rriboll  is  a  spacious  baj^Loch  £sri« 
in  which  even  t^e  smallest  sloops  enjoy  perfect  safety,  and 
which  appears  large  enough  to  receive,  perhaps,  the  whole 
British  navy.    On  ihe  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  bright 
and  elevated  rocks  of  Whitenb^ad,  which  mariners  dis* 
tinguish  at  a  distance  even  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  west 
by  lluspin,  a  small  dry  harbour,  lately  nmch  improved 
by  the  tacksman  of  the  fishings  and  the  kelp  shores*    At 
Far-out  Head  there  is  a  large  bay  of  rough  sea,  too  o- 
pen  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels.     The  Bay  of  Durness, 
to  the  westward,  along  with  Loch  Erriboll,  insulate  a  consi- 
derable ^n^tory.   Seals  abound  on  the  coast  at  ebb*  tide  ; 
scores  of  them  ate  seen  basking  in  the  channel.     Cape 
Wrath  is  tp  the  westward  of  these.     The  shores  are  aU 
most  every  wher^  f ocky,  ba^en,  and  even  destitute  of 
vegetables.  In  Lo^h  Erriboll,  and  indeed  in  some  creeks, 
red^ware,  of  sea-weed,  is  produced  in  such  quantity  as 
to  afford  yearly  ten  o^  twelve  tons  pf  kelp^  and  on  the 
shores  upon  both  sides  of  Far-out  Head  great  quantities  of 
this  weed  are  driven  i^  by  the  wav^s,  and  used  for  ma« 
nure  by  the  possessors  of  t^e  adjoining  lands.    Great 
plenty  of  sponges,  but  not  of  the  best  quality,  are  also 
intermixed  among  these  sea-weeds.    Th^  tides  rush  ia 
tyith  great  rapidity  and  violence  upoii  this  coast,  especi- 
ally  on  the  headlands,  and,  above  all,  at  Cape  Wrath,, 
where  their  violence  is  increased  by  means  of  a  shoal  riux- 
ning  out  north  by  east,  from  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  for 
five  or  six  miles,  and  covered  by  a  depth  of  wat^r  mea<» 
suring  only  &ona  sixteen  to  twenty-four  fathoms.     Abou^ 
a  mile  from  the  coast  is  the  Stpngs,  a  rock  the  top  ol 
which  is  always  above  water,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
formidable  to  ships  approaching  the  cape  by  night:  but 
a  still  more  dangerous  rock^  Uie  |d^  of  which  can  be  sieen 
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Coast,    onlj  in  neap-tides,  is  said  to  be  nine  miles  due  north  from 
Reiiiark-    the  cape.     There  are  several  remarkable  caves  in  this 
*^^  ^^*™' neighbourhood,  of  which  that  of  Smo,  or  Smoacb,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent.  In  the  Cave  of  Smo  sounds 
are  distinctly  repeated  by  a  remarkable  echo.     This  cave 
is  indeed,  in  many  respects,  an  object  worthy  to  attract 
and  engage  the  notice  of  a  curious  observer  of  nature.  It 
is  in  some  places  one  hundred  yards  wide.     The  natural 
vault  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in  height.  A  short 
way  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave  there  is  a  perforation 
in  the  arch,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  descends,  and 
is  received  into  a  subterraneous  lake,  that,  extends  back- 
ward to  a  length  that  has  not  been  ascertained.   Tradition 
says,  that  the  only  person  that  ever  had  courage  to  at- 
tempt to  explore  it  was  one  Donald  Master  of  Reay,  and 
that  the  extinction  of  the  lights  by  foul  air  obliged  him 
to  return  before  he  could  advance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  or  the  boundary  of  the  cave. 
Western      After  passing  Cape  Wrath,  the  western  coast  of  the 
^^'^^      county  contains  a  viariety  of  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  form  excellent  harbours,  where  shipping  of  all  si- 
xes can  enter  and  moor  close  to  the  land,  at  all  hours  of 
,  the  day  and  night,  in  perfect  safety.     Of  these  harbours 
are  Zocb  Badeaut,  erroneously  marked  Badwd  in  some 
draughts  of  the  coast ;  .£ori&  Calva,  which  signifies  litef- 
rally,  in  the  Cehic,  "  Good  Harbour  ;*'  laxford,  having 
several  good  anchorages,  of  which  Island  an  ErtTnchy  or, 
the  "  Irishman's  Island,"  is  the  best.     Feaunici  Mosr, 
near  the  entry,  is  a  very  safe  place.     Inchard  has  also  a 
good  harbour  ;  and  so  has  Kyles-aun,  near  Stirks  Island. 
Great' quantities  of  fish  are  caught  on  this  coast.     Every 
village,  and  almost  every  house,  has  a  hdsLt,  nets,  and  all 
sorts  <)f  fishing  tackle. '  •  '       • 

•In  the  interior  of  *thf  V^eu^try  are  som^e  l*kes  and  wa- 
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ttrs.  The  two  chief  streams  are  Inchard  and  Laxford^  In  Coast, 
which  salmon  are  caught^  as  well  as  abundance  of  trout. 
The  lakes  are  stored  with  variety  of  trout  of  all  sizes. 
Of  these,  Lochmoir,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  three  miles  long  bj  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  never  freezes  in  the  severest  season.  Loch 
Stalk  is  two  miles  in  tangth  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Both 
these  lochs  are  connected  by  a  small  stream ;  and  out  of 
the  last  mentioned  runs  the  considerable  river  of  Laxford* 

On  the  coast  of  Assint^  also,  on  the  same  western  side 
of  the  county,  are  a  variety  of  arms  of  the  sea  into  which 
vessels  can  retreat ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  various 
inland  lochs^  Of  the  bays  or  salt-water  lochs  the  most  im- 
portant are^  Loch  InVer,  Ardvarloch,  Loch  Nedd ;  in  which, 
,and  various  others,  herrings  are  caught  in  abundance* 

On  the  eastern  coast  Helmsdale  River  is  the  most  Helimdafe 
northern.  Descending  from  very  lofty  mountains,  and  hal- 
ving a  considerable  arable  territory  along  its  banks^  its  in- 
undations often  produce  much  mischief.  To  the  south* 
ward  is  the  stream  called  firera,  which  rises  from  an  in- 
land loch  of  the  same  name.  This  loch  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  four  miles  in  length  and  n^r  one  in 
breadth.  It  has  an  island  in  the  centre,  which  has  some 
appearance  of  being  artificial.  Near  it  are  some  beauti- 
ful plantations  and  villages  among  the  mountains.  It  a^ 
bounds  in  salmon  ;  and  the  river,  after  forming  some  fine 
cascades,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Brera.  Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Loch  Shi^. 
c6unty  is  Loch  Shin,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  lopg 
and  from  one  to  two  broad;  the  banks  of  it,  especi- 
ally on  the  south  side,  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  the 
property  of  Mr  Monro  of  Pointzfield.  It  discharges  it- 
self, at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  river  Shin  ;  which, 
after  a  course  of  six  or  eight  miles^  during^  whicti  it  foroifr 
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,  ^^<>^*    several  great  cascades,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Frith  of 

I>omoch  at  a  small  village  called  Invershin. 
Frith  of  The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  sometimes  called  the  Frith  of 
Tain,  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  the  soothem 
parts  of  Sutherland  from  the  county  of  Ross.  The  entnmce 
of  this  frith  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  it  graduallj 
becomes  narrower,  till  about  three  miles  west  of  the  towa 
of  Dornoch,  its  breadth  is  not  above  two  measured  miles^ 
where  there  is  a  ferry  boat  called  the  Meiile  Ferry^  Af- 
ter this  it  becomes  much  wider,  forming  an  inner  harbour 
or  bay,  where  another  ferry  is  established,  called  the  LU--^ 
tie  Ferry ^  At  this  ferry  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  lie  at  anchor  ^  but  a 
bar  runs  across  the  entrance,  which  is  of  great  detriment* 
However,  vessels  of  500  tons  are  said  to  have  water  on 
this  bar  at  spring  tides.  On  the  Sutherland  coast,  too,  in 
calm  weather,  vessels  of  small  burden  may  lie  in  safety  ;^ 
but  a  formidable  bar  extends  from  this  coast  almost  to  the 
iiouth  side  of  the  Frith,  called  (from  the  incessant  noise) 
the  Gizzing  Briggs ;  the  banks,  however,  forming  the 
bar,  are  not  so  closely  connected  but  that  vessels  may  en- 
ter with  safety  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot* 

This  large  county  is  possessed  in  property  by  a  very  few 
individuals,  who  have  enormous  estates..  The  wholecoont j 
is  valued  in  the  cess  books  at  only  L«  2(5,193 :  S, :  7  Scots. 
Of  this  valuation  the  estate  of  Sutherland  a- 

mountsto  -  ^  •  .  L.16,024  ^  \ 
Estate  of  Reay  -  .  -        8,556     0     0 

Skibo,  Pulrossie,  and  Newton,  belonging 

to  George  Denipster  of  Dunnichen^ 

Esq.  imd  his  brother  -  1,004  11     2 


L.21,484  17     3 

The  remainder  qf  the  cowty  bejlongs  to  ^teen  persons. 
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seme  o£  whom  are  onlj  wadsetters  upon  the  estot«s  of  Su- 
therland and  Reaj.     Wadsetters  are  a  sort  of  mortgagees « 
in  possession. 

Lord  Reay's  estate  forms  the  north-western  district  of  LordReai**! 
the -county,  and  consequently  of  the  British  island.  It  is^**^ 
calculated  to  amount  to  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  The  whole  face  of 
the  territory  is  mountainous  and  rocky  in  an  astonish- 
ing degree.  The  more  inland  parts,  which  constitute  Lord 
Reay*s  deer  forest,  are  nothing  but  avast  group  of  dreadful 
mountains,  with  their  summits  piercingthe  clouds,^  and  di- 
vided only  by  deep  and  very  narrow  valleys,  whose  decli* 
vities  are  so  narrow  and  steep  as  to  be  dangerous  to  tra- 
vellers not  furnished  with  guides :  yet  these  wilds  afford 
excellent  pasture,  in'  many  places,  to  all  sorts  of  cattle^ 
being  clothed  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  with 
clover  and  daisies,  and  other  rich  pasture.  In  many  pla-< 
ces  numbers  of  deer  are  to  be  seen,  very  large  and  fat,  e- 
spedally  in  the  harvest  season*;  for  looking  after  which 
certain  persons,  called  foresters,  are  appointed,  with  sa* 
laries,  in  convenient  parts  of  the  country.  The  bounds  of 
the  forest  are  very  extensive,  making  a  considerable,  if 
not  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Reay's  estate  ;  but  that  part 
of  it  which  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  abounds  most  with 
deer,is  that  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Edderachyllis. 
The  inhabited  places  are  only  those  next  the  sea,  and  some 
others  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  which  happen  to  b& 
somewhat  level,  and  thereby  fitter  for  rearing  cattle,  or 
the  culture  of  corn  ;  and  though,  towards  the  coast,  the^ 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  be  less,  and  the  mountains 
seemingly  subside,  or  present  a  less  awful  and  horrid  ap- 
pearance, yet  rocks  and  marshes,  lakes  and  mountains, 
though  of  less  magnitude,  are  all  along  continually  inter- 
mixed :  89  that^  excepting  pasture  for  cattle,  it  seems  but 
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Estate  of  very  indiiFerently  calculated  by  nature  for  any  other  pjti^ 
V     7  '  I '  pose.  It  is  matter  of  no  small  difficulty ,  even  on  the  shore^ 
to  find  a  lot  for  a  house  to  stand  on  conveniently  without 
under  water,  or  some  other  remarkable  disadvantage.  The 
The  ci8-  instrument  chiefly  used  for  tillage  is  called  a  cascroim,  or 
croim.      u  crooked  foot ;"  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  the 
lower  end  somewhat  thick,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  pretty  straight,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  iron, 
made  thin  and  square  to  cut  the  earth.    The  upper  eod  of 
this  is  called  rhe  shaft,  whereas  the  lower  is  termed  the 
iea4»  The  shaft  above  the  crook  is  pretty  straight,  being 
six  feet  long,  and  tapering  upwards  to  the  end,  which  is 
slender.     Just  below  the  crook  or  angle,  which  is  an  ob- 
tuse one,  there  must  be  a  hole,  wherein  a  strong  peg  must 
•^  be  fixed  for  the  workman's  right  foot,  in,  order  to  push 

tlie  instrument  into  the  earth  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time» 
standing  upon  his  left  foot,  and  holding  the  shaft  firm  with 
both  hands,  when  he  has  in  this  manner  driven  the  head 
far  enough  into  the  earth,  with  one  bend  of  his  body  he 
raises  the  clod  by  the  iron-headed  part  of  his  instrument, 
making  use  of  the  heel,  or  hind-part  of  the  head,  as 
a  fulcrum,  turning  it  over  always  towards  the  left  hand; 
and  then  proceeds  to  push  for  another  clod  in  the  same 
form.  To  see  six  or  eight  Highlanders  all  at  work  with 
this  instrument,  as  is  often  to  be  seen,  standing  all  upon 
one  leg,  and  pushing  with  the  other,  would  be  a  pretty 
jcurious  object  to  a  stranger. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  the  cascroim,  of  all  instru- 
ments, is  the  fittest  for  turning  up  the  ground  in  the  country^ 
for  among  so  many  rocks,  a  plough  can  do  little  or  nothing; 
and  where  no  rocks  are  foimd,  the  earth  is  commonly  so 
marshy  that  cattle  are  not  able  to  pass  over  it  without 
sinking  deep.  Therefore  it  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  the 
Highlands,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  One  man  can  tttrtt 
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%yer  more  frround  with  it  in  a  day  than  four  are  able  to  Sutherland 

4o  with  a  common  spade.     For  a  single  man  to  delve  as  ^...-^^...^i/ 

mach  gronad  as  will  require  two  pecks  of  bear-seed  in  a 

daj  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  naj,  some  have  sown  four  on 

a  day's  work.     There  are  many  instances  of  single  men 

in  this  district^  who  in  good  seasons  have  reared  as  much 

com  2s,  with  the  help  of  potatoes,  has  subsisted  families 

of  six  or  seven  persons  plentifully,  by  the  cascroim.    But 

for  this  thej  have  one  advantage  denied  to  many  others^ 

that  there  is  always  plenty  of  manure  ;  for,  besides  what 

the  cattle  furnish,  there  is  almost  every  where  the  greatest  \ 

profusion  of  sea»w^re,  which  makes  the  best  manure, 

especially  when  cut  early  in  the  spring  and  mixed  with 

earth. 

The  lordship  of  Sutherland  is  unquestionably  one  ofSutheriaod 
the  lao^  extensive  and  most  populous  estates  belonging  ^ 
to  one  proprietor  in  the  island  of  Great*  Britain*  Its  ex« 
teat,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained; 
^  but  containing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  valued  rent  of  the 
county,  it  must  at  least  have  one-half  of  the  extent  of 
grcmnd  in  it,  or  1155  square  miles  (739,S100  acres) ;  and 
consequently  it  Js  equal  in  size  to  either  of  the  valuable 
counties  of  Chester,  of  Derby,  or  of  Warwick.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  by  Mt  Rose  of  the  three 
great  districts  into  which  this  estate  is  divided. 

The  southern  district  stretches  along  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  almost  without  interruption,  from  Cyder  HaU, 
on  the  Meikle  Ferry,  to  the  boundaries  of  Caithness ;  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  measured  miles.  The  arable  lan<^ 
of  this  district  is  in  general  a  good  kindly  soil,  fit  for  pro* 
ducing  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  any  part  of 
Scotland ;  having  ^t  the  same  time  a  great  advantage  in 
regard  to  manure,  from  the  quantity  of  sea- weed  that  is 
thrown  in  upon  the  coast,  likewise  an  inexhaustible  fim^^ 
Vol.  V.  L 
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SufhcrlaHfd  of  Hmestotifr  and  sca-^shclh,  affid  also  every  where  vnii^ 
I.  ■  ^  '  .^  carriage,  with  great  abundance  of  sea^fish,  such  as  cody 
haddock^  &c.  ;  not  forgetting  two  excellent  salmon  fish- 
ings on  the  rivers  of  Brora  and  Helmsdale.  The  inRa1iit« 
ants  of  this  pftrt  laf  the  estate  raise  considerable  <Juantitks 
of  corn,  s(kch  as  barley,  oats,  peasy  &c.  Grain  is  theiir 
^aple  commodity  for  paying  their  rents  and  maiiitaining 
their  families  ;  in  addition  to  iF^hich,  however,  they  rear 
a  few  black  battle  for  sale,  and:  spin  some  linen  yatn  fdr 
the  manufacturers  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places. 

The  middle  district  of  thiis  estate,  consisting  of  ^e  pa- 
rishes of  Kildonan,  Rogart,  Lairg,  and  a  part  of  the  pa- 
rish of  <31yhe,  «re  countries  detached  froni^  the  sea»  They 
have,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  arable  landy  but  not  of  the 
like  good  quality  with  that  on  the  coast.  Black  catde^ 
small  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  staple  commodities 
on  which  the  itthabitants  depend  for  the  payment  of  their 
.  rents,  and  for  supplying  themselves:  with  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  aecommibdation.  In  this  district  they  Scarcely  raise 
com  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants  for  mofe  than  one- 
half  Of  twor-thflMs  of  the  year  -;  nor  has  industry,  iti  the 
way  of  spinning  or  manufactitre,  yet  reached  them  to  any 
degree* 

The  third  or  northern  district  Compfehends  Ihe  parish 
of  Far  (^known  also  utider  the  name  of  Strathniavfer)  and 
the  parish  of  Assint,  countries  bordering  on  the  Northern 
or  Western  Ocean.  The  inhabitints  of  these  parishes  are 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  last  menticned^ 
but  with  this  exception,  th$t  such  of  them  as  are  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea*coast  derive  also  some  ad«* 
vantages  from  fishingi  •  The  greater  part  of  this  district, 
however,  is  inland  (particularly  in  the  parish  of  Far), 
where  the  rays  of  industry  have  never  as  yet  dawned, 
wkd  which,  it  is  believed,  is  in  tnuch  the  same  state  and 
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iituation  now  that  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.     There  ^n  tnd 
are  good  salmon  fishings  on  the  rivers  of  Naver  and  ^^^-       _    'r 


risdale  in  the  parish  of  Far,  and  also  on  the  rivers  Inver 
and  Kirkaig  in  Assint.  In  manj  places  in  this  district 
die  plough  is  not  used  at  all.  The  ground  intended  for 
c6m  is  turned  over  either  with  the  spade  or  with  the  foot- 
]^ough  called  bj  the  natives  cascroim,  alreadj  described* 
An  extensive  part  of  the  Sutherland  estate  is  appropriated 
to  the  feeding  of  mountain  deer,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
there  are  on  the  whole  estate  above  one  thousand.  At 
Bunrobin  Castle,  however,  which  forms  a  psut  of  the 
Sutherland  estate^  great  improvements  have  been  carried 
on. 

The  third  great  estate  in  this  county  is  that  belong- Skibomd 
ing  to  the  familj  of  Dempster,  tailed  Skibo  and  Pulros-  "^*^ 
sie.  These  estates  contain  about  18.000  acres  of  land, 
extending  from  the  point  of  Ardnacalk,  on  the  tiorth 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  Westward  to  Fort  Leak, 
being  an  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  bulk 
of  the  estate  is  hillj,  but  the  hills  are  of  no  great  height^ 
seeming  generally  to  rise  about  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  frith. 

Having  mentioned  these  estates  in  particular,  we  may  Soil  an! 
remark  in  general,  thaj  the  county  may  be  considered  as^'""^ 
divided  into  three  districts  :  The  eastern  upon  the  German 
Ocean,  the  western  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  cen* 
tral  or  middle  district.  Concerning  the  east  coast  it  nlay  be 
remarked,  that  thoiigh  Sutherland  is  many  degrees  far- 
ther north  than  EastLothian,  there  is  much  less  difference  . 
between  the  two,  in  point  of  climate,  than  could  be  well 
imagined.  In  Sutherland  the  spring  is  perhaps  about  a  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  winter  commences  a  fort^. 
mght  Of  three  weeks  sooner;  but  the  summers  are  equally 
warm,  if  nU  warmer,  and  the  winter  eaoa  hardly  b«$  odl^l 
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SoiJ  and   calder.  The  air  is  sometimes  keen  and  penetrating^  ihoil|g^fi 
.w.  ^        on  the  whole  certainly  healthful  and'salubrioto. 

Bear  cm:  big  and  peas  are  the  most  profitable  crops,  at 
least  under  the  present  system  of  farming.  There  seems 
to  be  something  peculiarly  favourable  in  the  soil  and  cli^ 
mate  to  bear  and  peas.  Oats  thrive  well  in  some  parti- 
cular spots ;  but  in  general  they  are  neither  sure  nor  pro*- 
£table.  For  wheat  there  is  no  demand  on  the  spot,  ner 
mills  to  manufacture  it.  Bear  or  big  is  found  preferaUe 
to  barley.  The  latter  is  longer  ef  ripening,  more  liable 
to  shake,  producer  straw  of  a  worse  quality  for  feeding 
cattle^  andr  is  not  so  productive  of  grain.  The  peas  sown 
here  are  of  diiFerent  kinds.  Those  that  go  under  the  name 
of  the  Sutherland  or  country  peasi  have  been  sown  from  time 
immemcnrial,,  and  the  ifiommon  farmers  are  much  attached 
to  them.  They  are  a  small  dwarfish  kind^  but  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  very  sweet  meal.  They  ripen  pretty 
early^  but  have  little  straw.  There  have  been  introduced 
ctf  late  various  kinds  of  peas ;  namely,  the  large  red,  the 
grey,  and  the  blue-marbkd.  Beans  are  raised  here  to 
g^reat  advantage,  and  the  natives  find  them,  ground  int# 
meal,  a  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  There  is  only 
one  kind  used  here,  which  is  the  small  horse-bean. 
,  The  nianure  principally  used  by  the  generality  of  the 
tenants  is  the  dung  of  cattle  and  litter,  mixed  with  layers  of 
earth  from  moorish  or  mossy  ground,,  which  is  very  often 
of  a  irery  poor  quality,  and  sometimes  impregnated  with 
tniner^  particles,  and  consequently  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  yet  the  common  farmers  will  carry  this  beggarly, 
«  and  sometimes  noxious  stufF,  for  miles,  on  the  badcs  of 

their  little  horses.  At  Dunrobin,  and  by  some  of  the 
principal  farmers,  in  addition  to  animal  dung  and  various 
composts,  fern,  sea-weed,  peat-a&hes,.  4nd  lime  are  used. 
Sea;^Kyai:$  sotneUmet  abounds  on  the  )po$»t^  and  the  farav* 
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cts  are  vtry  diligent  In  collecting  it  when  driven  on  the  Soil  and 

'""una 
■V" 


shore.  Thej  apply  it  commonly  to  bear,  and  it  seldom  fiiils  y    ""*^^ 


to  bring  a  good  crop.  The  gardens  at  Dunrobin  and  Skibo 
s  show  what  might  be  effected  even  in  this  northern  latitude 
by  labour  and  attention*  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  thrive 
perfectly  well ;  and  at  Skibo  the  peach  and  the  apricot. 
Iq  1794,  also,  from  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season, 
walnuts  ripened  in  the  garden  at  Skibo,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  extremely  unusual  north  of  Durham.  There 
are  cimsiderable  plantations  at  Skibo,  Cyder  Hall,  and 
Dunrobin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  district  is  extremely 
bare  and  naked,  though  the  practicability  of  having  large 
plantations  is  indisputably  proved  by  their  success  where 
they  have  been  tried. 

The  middle  district  of  Sutherland  contains  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  soil  of  tl^e  long  valley s  between  the  mountains 
is  a  sharp  loam,  capable  of  every  improvement,  were  it 
cleared  of  rocks  or  great  lumps  of  stone  ;  which,  how«. 
ever,  could  not  be  removed  without  vast  labour  and  ex« 
'  pence.  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  that  have  been 
converted  into  sheep-walks,  the  arable  land  is  occupied 
in  amall  portions  of  from  one  to  four  acres.  The  state  of 
the  roads  is  very  miserable,  very  little  attention  being  paid 
to  them. 

The  western  coast  of  Sutherland  isr  wild,  rocky,  and 
mountainous ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  monstrous 
assemblage  of  rugged  mountains,  apparently  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  seemingly  torn  and  shattered  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  goats  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  lofty 
mountains  attract  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic^  and  occa- 
sion such  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  mists  on  the  hills 
as  to  produce  a  very  wet  dimatCt 

3' 
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Miocrali.  Satherland  has,  in  a  variety  of  quartets,  abmidao^e  tC 
freestone,  limestone,  and  slate.  The  limestone,  in  many 
places,  assumes  the  form  of  marl ;  particularly  in  Assint* 
al,  Ledbeg,  Ry«autra.idy  and  Advare,  near  the  coast.  la 
trm^  &c  the  same  district  it  appears  that  iron  mines  were  anciently 
wrought,  but  at  what  period  of  bistoiy  does  not  appear*  A- 
mong  the  mountains  on  the  wipst  coart  the  traces  of  ancient 
mines  and  iron  works  are  still  to  be  found.  The  whole 
country  was,  in  early  times,  covered  by  one  vast  forest,  so 
that  there  oould  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  abundance  o£ 
charcoal,  which  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  fuel  for 
this  important  manufacture.  There  was,  some  years  ago, 
found,  by  one  John  Sinclair,  a  large  piece  of  forged  or 
malleable  iron,  produced,  without  doubt,  by  the  early  art* 
ists  who  in  ancient  times  possessed  that  quarter  of  the 
island.  It  was  of  a  roundish  form,  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  pounds  weight.  It  was  of  good  quality,  and  a 
neighbouring  blacksmith  wrought  it  into  facings  or  edg- 
ings for  the  rude  implements  of  husbandry  which  are  used 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Rock  crystals  and  pebbles  are  found  in  many  parts;  and 
beautiful  garnets  are  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  of 
Tongue.  There  are  several  veins  of  coal ;  but  the  qnalU 
ty  is  far  from  good,  and  the  veins  are  too  small  to  be  of  con- 
sequence. Although  the  search  after  metals  in  this  county 
has  been  very  limited,  yet  considerable  riches  of  that  kind 
have  been  discovered.  We  are  assured  that  native  gold 
has  been  found  in  the  debris  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
There  are  many  veins  of  lead-ore,  very  rich  in  silver,  but  as 
yet  none  have  been  wrought.  Ironstone  is  very  abondant; 
and  in]  Strathnaver,  Assint,  and  Ederachylis,  are  distinct 
marks,  as  already  noticed,  of  its  having  fornierly  been 
wrought  and  smelted  with  wood.  A  rich  vein  of  blad^ 
oxide  of  manganese  has  been  lately  discovered  neur  the 
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Pridii^  BomcRiil.    The  mineralogy  ef  this  county  and  of  t)miG^. 
&08S-sli^  deserve  lapjce  attention ;  and  there  19  no  donbt 
ibat  the  discoveries' W€|a}4  9^t^J  ^^^y  the  troabW. 

There  is  only  one  royitl  Jtorough  in  the  county  of  Su^^^^och* 
therlam^  that  of  Dornoch.  }t  is  sitnaled  00  the  north 
jcoast  of  the  Frit^  pf  Don^och,  already  nientionedy  nearly 
opposite  to  tJie  boroogjh  of  Tain^  which  fies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  aione  frith.  The  town  is  small,  and  going  last 
to  decay^  akhongh  it  Is  the  county  town,  and  the  residence 
of  a  sheriff-court.  It  was  erected  a  royal  borough  by  a 
.charter  Irom  King  Charles  the  First,  dated  1^28  ;  and 
its  gorermaent  is  vested  in  a  provQst,  four  bailies,  and  tea 
^connsellora^  fimr  of  wbom  are  annually  changed*  It  is 
<Hie  pf  the  northern  district  of  boroughs  which  unite  in 
iiBeading  a  member  to  parliametit.  This  place,  however> 
<x»atains  some  vestiges  of  anti<)uity,  which  deuKmstrate  that 
at  was  once  of  more  importance  than  at  p^es#nt.  Dc»*noch 
was  formerly  the  seiit  of  the  bishop  ef  Caithness,  and  a 
part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  still  remains.  The  present  cathedra!, 
parish  ehmrch  is  formed  out  of  three  of  the  wings  or  aisles 
of  the  ancient  cathedraL  The  (burth  has-been  long  in 
itiins ;  and  the  old  custom  prevails  of  burying  all  persons 
ii£  any  distinction  connected  with  the  parish  within' fh^ 
church.  It  has,  however,  been  Moored  with  wood,  at  the 
lieight  of  seven  feet  above  the  ground ;  but  still  it^  vast 
extent  and  stupendous  height  render  ft  unfit  to  bH^' used  as 
a  presbyterian  church.  It  is  not  precisely  known  when 
the  see  of  Caithness^  including  Sutherland,  was  erecti^d  ( 
but  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caithness  is  witness  to  al  donation 
by  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of  punfeririline.  He 
wjfs  bishop  here  in  1150.  In  1222  Oilbert  Murray  tras  Murray, an 
bishop  here.  The  archbishop  of  York  bad  claimed  a  ju*  ^T^^^ 
risdictien  ever  the  Scottish  ehurph,  and  the  dkitn-  ^s  pa^ 
U'onistd  by  the  kin|;  of  England^  andlavimui^i'by  the 
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Dornoch.  Pope*s  legate,  who  held  a  ccmvendon  on  the  subject  U 
Northampton,  in  presence  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1176.  The  legate  addressed  a  sp^ch 
to  the  convention,  in  which  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  followed  by  a 
long  silence,  the  Scottish  bishops  being  intimidated  by  the 
authority  of  the  legate,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  authority 
and  the  power  of  the  king  of  England.  At  length  Gilbert 
Murray,  then  a  young  man,  one  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
being  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Moray,  who  had  attended 
his  bishop  to  England,  ventured  to  rise,  and,  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  intrepid  eloquence,  defended  the  independence 
of  the  Scottish  church.  His  abilities  obtained  the  applause 
of  the  whole  assieoibly, 'and  his  courage  revived  the  spL* 
rit  of  his  associates  ;  so  that  the  legate,  being  apprehen* 
sive  that  he  spoke  the  general  sentiment  of  his  country, 
and  that  the  kvthority  of  the  Romish  see  in  Scotland  might 
be  brought  into  danger  by  an  attempt  to  subject  it  to  sub- 
ordinate authority,  prudently  broke  up  the  convention*. 
Gilbert  Murray,  on  his  return  home,  was  universally  ca- 
ressed, and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Caithness. 
He  built  the  cathedral  of  Dornoch,  died  at  Scrabster  19 
Caithness,  where  the  bishops  had  also  a  residence,  in 
1245,  and  was  afterwards  canonized.  A  statue  of  him  is 
still  shewn  in  the  church  here,  und^r  the  name  of  St  Gil- 
bert, but  it  i^  not  entire. 
The  Bish.  Here  stand  also  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  castk,  which 
op'sCaatlc.  nppggj.3  |q  have  bcca  a  stately  and  sumptuous  edifice* 
About  the  year  1567,  George  Earl  of  Caithness,  who 
claimed  wardship  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Sutherland,  thea 
a  minor^  bad  got  the  person  of  the  latter  into  his  pos- 
sessicM} ;  a  tribe  of  [Murray s,  inhabiting  this  part  of  the 
cotinVyy  vbo  were  firmly  attached  to  the  noble  familj 
of  Sutherland,  an^  beheld  the  conduct  of.  Caithness  wiih 
^  jealous  eye,  contrived  to  get  the  xpiQor  conveyed  from 
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Galtlinessy  and  put  vmder  the  {Protection  of  the  Earl'  of  AmMpid^ 
Hontly.  Caithness,  in  revenge,  invaded  this  country  by  ' 
his  son  John,  who  invested  the  town  and  castle  of  Dor- 
noch, of  whieh  the  Murrays  had  possessed  themselves. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place  with  various  success.  -  The 
Murniys,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had 
occopied,  retired  to  the  castle«  Upon  this  the  Master  of 
Caithness  burnt  the  town  and  cathedral  ;  but  still  the  be- 
sieged  defended  themselves  in  the  castle  for  a  month  long- 
er. At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Sutherland  with-* 
in  two  months,  and  delivered  three  hostages  into  the  hands 
•f  the  conquerors.  The  Murrays  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ment ;  but,  from  the  barbarous  temper  of  the  age,  the  hos« 
lages  were  nevertheless  murdered. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  country,  in  different  places,  aFeAntiqaltim. 
to  be  found  vestiges  of  those  ancient  buildings,  denomi- 
nated Picts  houses^  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  which  on  the  west  coast  are  called  Duns.  In  va- 
rious parts  also  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  fortifications 
of  different  sorts.  Some  of  them  are  old  towers,  and  o- 
thers  consist  of  larger  works,  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  places  of  safety  for  considerable  bodies  of  men 
or  cattle.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Brora,  there  is  a  hill,  called  Craig  Bar,  fortified  with  a 
ditch  of  circumvallation;  It  is  a  steep  and  rocky  preci<^ 
pice,  every  way  inaccessible  but  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  it  and  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  contains  a- 
bout  eight  acres  of  land,  and  <x>uld  easily  be  defendod  a« 
gainst  any  number  of  assailants.  In  many  quarters  cainia 
are  found,  which  are  considered  as  monuments  erected  to 
chiefs  who  fell  in  battle ;  and  numberless  spots  are  pointed 
oat  in  which  the  rival  clans  formerly  engaged  in  sanguis 
nary  contests  with  each  other.  In  the  parish  of  Assint^ 
ia  the  Island  of  Oldn^y^  is  a  considerable  cairn,  in  which 
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^nti^uktcjL  IS  a  stonie  hollowed  out,  and  having  a  cover  of  stone.  Th^i 
old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  relate  that  the  followed 
$toi\^  formerly  contained  around  stone,  of  the  size  and 
form  of  a  large  egg,  fo^  which,  and  also  for  an  adjaceol 
burying  ground,  great  veneration  was  entertained.  The 
round  stone,  on  accoi^nt  of  its  variegated,  nunute,  and 
3pleqdid  colours,  was  always  shewn  to  strangers.  It  was 
privately  carried  off  by  a  sear  faring  man,  to  whom,  in  the 
usua}  manner,  it  had  been  exhibited  as  a  cOripsiiy.  It  i* 
suspected  to  have  been  an  object  of  Scapdinavian  idolar 
try. 
X>anDorn5-  ^^  *^^  parish  of  Durness,  in  which  is  Cape  Wrath,  ai* 
^^  the  remains  of  the  tower  called  Dun  Domadilla,  which 
has  b^en  much  noticed  by  travellers.  Th^t  portiqn  of  the 
wall  pf  this  ancient  tower  which  is  still  standing  is  eight*^ 
een  leet  ^t  the  highest  part.  The  area  appears  to  have 
been  sijrroundpd  with  two  concentric  walls.  A  large  triw 
angular  stone  ppyers  thie  front-door  as  a  lintel.  The  op^ 
posite  side  has  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  A  celebrate4 
Gaelic  bard,  Robert  Doun,  belonged  to  this  parish.  His 
songs  possess  considerable  feputatiqn  amqng  the  High** 
landers. 

In  the  parish  of  Tongue,  ^t  Milni5isS|  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  so  ruinous,  and  so  covered 
with  earth,  that  its  original  form  cannot  be  distinctly  tra-' 
«cd.  It  is  called  Dun  Bbuidb^  f*  the  yellow  heap,"  an4 
supposed  to  be  erected  by  Domadilla  King  of  the  Scots. 
The  skeletons  of  two  men  .were  found  buried  near  it  some 
yeasnago.  One  of  them  measured  in  lengtfaabout  seyfn&et. 
Upon  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  they  moulf 
dered  into  dust.  About  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
Milness,  there  are  several  heaps  of  stones  and  ruins  of 
small  circular  buildings,  scattered  at  various  distances^ 
9Q  a  rising  ground  hear  the  sea«     The  circular  buildings 
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c^ie  9at4  to  have  been  folds  erected  to  gutrd  the  younger  AmUiakietr 
Qil;lle  from  the  wolves  with  which  it  is  supposed  thi^  ' 
Gountrj  was  once  infested.  No  aecount  is  given  of  these 
heaps ;  though,  from  the  size  and  situation  of  tbem^  it 
should  seem  a  battle  had  been  fought  upon  the  spot.  Oa 
the  east  side  of  the  baj  lies  Tongue,  one  of  the  seats  of  JLor4 
|A)rd  Reay,  a  beautiful  spot,  laid  out  into  gardens,  smt^^^^ 
rounded  with  bes|utiful  trees,  which,  in  some  points  of 
view,  seem,  on  the  one  side,  to  wave  their  tops  among  the 
cliffs  of  Ben  X^oaghal;  and,  on  the  other,  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  ruins  of  Gaistal*a»Bharruich  ;  a  structure  so  ancient 
that  there  is  no  consistent  tradition  concerning  it.  Perhaps^ 
it  was  possessed  by  John  Mackay  Abarach,  the  greatest 
name  for  heroism  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands ;  and  what 
renders  this  conjecture  the  more  plausible,  is,  that  there 
is  a  cave  in  the  rock  upon  which  the  castle  was  built,  call* 
ed  Leabuidb  Ecin  j^baruici,  i.  e.  :  **  John  of  AbarachV 
bed,'*  whither  he  is  said  to  have  retired  in  time  of  dan* 
ger.  A  family  of  the  Mackays  are  descended  from  him, 
and  are  reported  to  haye  still  in  their  possession  bis  ban* 
ner,  with  this  motto  wrought  in  golden  letters,  BiodJk 
treun,  Biodh  treun^  i.  e.  **  Be  valiant.'' 

I4ist  of  all,  Dunrobtn  Castle,  on  the  east  coast,  the  seatl^owo^ 
of  the  andent  Earls  of  Sutherland,  may  be  mentioned.  It 
is  in  excellent  repair ;  and  great  agricultural  exertions  have 
been  successfully  made  around  it.  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  HOC  by  Robert  or  Robin,  second  Earl  of  Su- 
therland. It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and,  as  the  word  dun 
imports,  on  a  round  hill.  The  few  paintings  here  are  an 
Earl  of  Bfurray,  an  old  man,  on  wood,  his  son  and  two 
daughters,  by  Go.  G.  1028  ;  a  fine  full  length  of  Charles 
the  First ;  Angus  Williamson^  a  hero  of  the  clan  Chattan^ 
who  rescued  the  Suth.erlands  in  the  time  of  distress ;  a 
very  8m^;ular  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Alva^  in  coundl* 
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HighUndt.  with  a  cardinal  by  his  side,  who  puts  a  pair  of  bellowS| 
'  blown  by  the  Devil,  into  his  ear  ;  the  Dake  has  a  chain 
in  one  hand  fixed  to  the  necks  of  the  kneeling  Fleemings, 
in  the  other  he  shews  them  a  paper  of  recantation  for  them 
to  sign ;  behind  them  are  the  reformed  clergy.  The  car- 
dinal is  the  noted  Anthony  Pirrenot,  Cardinal  de  Graod« 
ville,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  was 
held  to  be  the  author,  advancer,  and  nourisher  of  the  trou- 
bles of  those  countries  ;  and  who,  on  liis  recal  into  Spain^ 
was  supposed  to  be  the  great  promoter  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  successor  of 
)iis  mistress. 

As  Sutherland  is  the  first  county  which  is  altogether,  or 
principally  Highland,  to  which  we  have  come,  it  will  here 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  past  history  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  that  part  of  the  British  islands  called  the 
I^ghlaads  of  Scotland. 
General  acw  It  IS  A  singular  Circumstance  attending  the  situation.  o£ 
J^^l^^ScotJ^d,  that  for  ages  it  has  been  inhabited  by  two  fis- 
tihct  races  of  men ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mountaineers,  com- 
monly called  Highlanders,  employed  chiefly  in  pasturage, 
but  p9rtly  also  in  agriculture  $  and  by  Lowlanders,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  more  level  tracts  on  the  south  and  east,  in 
which  agriculture  has  been  more  generally  practised.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  different  districts  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  were  for  ages  distinguished  by  a  different 
garb,  and  to  this  day  they  are  wonderfully  distinct. 
The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  not  correctly  mark- 
ed by  physical  limits,  consisting  of  northern  or.  south- 
em  latitude,  or  of  rivers  and  friths,  but  is  completely 
distinguished  by  the  most  important  of  all  circum- 
stances in  social  life,  the  difference  of  language.  A 
Highlander  a,n4  a  Lowlander,  bom  in  neighbouring  cot* 
tages,  hear  each  other  talking      anguage  which  they  do, 
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«ot  understand.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  HigWartdt. 
the  gi»eat  civnges  which  have  heen  introduced,  and  of  the  ' 
industrious  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
throughout  the  Highlands,  a  Lowland  Scotchman  or  an 
englishman  finds  his  language  understood  hj  abundanoe 
c^  persons  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  island  ^  but  the 
^ase  wa&  formerly  very  different ;  and  to  this  day  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  or  even  of  Perthshire^  bom  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  understands  as  little  of  the  Erse  Ismguage 
as  he  does  6f  the  Hindoo,  the  Shanscrit,  or  the  Persian 
tongues ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  history  or  tradition^ 
that  his  ancestors  were  ever  better  acquainted  with  that 
language* 

The  ancient  histofy  of  Scotland  Is  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity*  The  Roman  writers  give  litdc  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  our  own  early  historians  havie  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  misled  by  monkish  fables.  The 
Roman  armies  under  Agricola  advanced  along  the  south** 
em  foot  ti  the  Grampians,  through  Strathmore;  and  they' 
appear  to  have  pressed  onwards  along  the  east  coasts  thro' 
the  low  territory  of  Aberdeenshire^  Banff^  Moray,  Nairn> 
and  Inverness^  as  far  as  Ross-shire ;  but  they  were  un« 
able  to  make  any  pertnan^nt  establishment  beyond  the 
^hmus  betweeh  Forth  aiid  €lyde  >  and  even  the  terri- 
tory between  that  and  the  Engli^  border,  where  they 
had  their  southern  Wall^  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  undisputed.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
are  usually  spoken  of  under  three  appellations:  Scots, Scots,CaIfl- 
Galedonians,  and  Picts.  Scot  or  Scuit  signifies,  in  the  Gae.p^"^.^"*'*" 
lie  or  Erse  language,  a  wanderer,  in  the  bM  sense  of  thei.Scot*. 
word,  beiQg  synonymous  with  vagabond  or  wandering 
plunderer.  It  was  probably,  originally  a  term  of  con- 
tenapt  used  by  th^r  enemies  ;  b^t  it  sometimes^  happens 
that  a  people  take  a  pride  in  assmmi^g^  as  a  name:  of  ho« 
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Highlandi  nour  Of  distinction,  what  their  cnenues  consider  as  a  scmrce 
of  reproach;  and  thus  a  wandering  and  unusuallj  war- 
like tribe,  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  their  neighbours^ 
may  have  given  name  to  the  whole  nation.  As  the  High* 
landers  were  always  accustomed  to  desert  the  vallejs  in 
the  summer  months,  to  attend  their  cattle  to  the  mount- 
ains, and  to  live  in  temporary  huts,  called  shealingSy  the 
appellation  of  wanderers  may  have  been  a  name  given 
to  the  whole  of  them,  of  which  they  might  have  become 
proodj^  from  their  attachment  to  a  pastoral,  a  hunting,  and 
a  warlike  life.     Our  old  historians  tell  a  strange  story 
aboUt  the  Scots  having  come  originally  from  Troy  or 
from  Egypt,  of  their  having  attempted  to  settle  in  the 
west  bf  Spain  or  Portugal ;  that  after  many  adventures 
and  wars  there  they  again  embarked,  and  settled  in  Ire- 
land, from  which  they  once  more  removed  into  Argyle- 
Shii^e  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  last  of  all, 
Ihiey  conquered  the  Picts  wh6  inhabited  the  level  parts  of 
Scotland  on  the  south  and  east,  and  their  chief  became 
sok  monarch  of  the  territory  now  denominated  Scotland. 
.    Passing  over  as  evidently  fabulous  the  first  part  of  thil 
story,  it  may  be  reinarked  that  there  is  d6  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  liny  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ori- 
ginally came  from  Ireland.     The  native  Highlanders  and 
the  native  Iri^h  do  no  doubt  speak  the  same  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Welch ;  but  this  is  obviduslj 
because  they  are  all  descendants  of  the   ancient  Gael, 
Gauls,  or  Celts,  who  inhabited  Europe  before  the  Ro- 
man conquests^  and  retreated  to  remote  quarters  or  moun- 
tains to  preserve  their  independence  against  these  con- 
querors.    Among  the  Western  Highlanders  no  tradition 
exists  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Ireland.     They  call 
themselves  Albinich,  ^r  itihabitants  of  Albion.    Upon  the 
wholci  the  name  of  Scots  ii  probably  nothing  more  than 
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i  term  of  reproach  given  by  their  Lowland  enemies  to^'^Mands, 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  leading  tribe  of  Highlanders, 
ivho  anciently,  in  the  character  of  the  wandering  and  inde- 
pendent barbarians  of  the  mountains,  in  their  native  fast« 
nesses,  for  so  many  ages  were  enabled^  especially  by  the 
aid  of  thoir  poverty,  to  set  all  invasion  at  defiance.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  according  to  our  ancient 
historians,  the  chief  king  of  the  Scots  had  his  residence  at 
Campbelton  and  Dunsta£fhage  in  Argyleshire,  till  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  abont  A.  D.  850,  when  the 
Scots  conquered  the  Ficts  ;  after  which  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  took  up  their  residence  in  the  more  fertile  territory  ^ 

to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  deserted  their  formef 
Highland  dwelling. 

Caledonian  is  perhaps  also,  in  its  origin^  only  another s-Ciledom- 
name  for  Highlander.  Etymology  is  at  all  times  a  firail*"** 
basis  on  which  to  rest  historical  truth  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  word  Caledonian  resembles  so  nearly  the  term  Gael- 
dun^  or  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  Highland- 
ers to  this  day  distinguish  themselves,  that  we  are  tempt« 
ed  to  suppose  that  the  appellation  of  Caledcmian  belongs 
in  its  origin  to  the  Crael-dun,  or  Scottish  momitaineers. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  according  to  this  mode 
of  interpretation,  the  Welch  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
called  Caledonians  as  the  Scots,  because  they  also  may  be 
justly  denominated  Gael- dun  ;  that  is  to  say,  Gael,  Celts, 
or  Gauls  of  the  mountains. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland  a.  Pict^ 
relates  to  the  ancient  people  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
itientioned,  and  who  were  denominated  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  our  own  historians,  the  Picts^  or,  as  the  name  is 
still  vulgarly  pronounced,  the  Pechts.  They  are  admitted 
to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  agriculture ;  to  have  pos- 
sessed, as  formerly  stated,  the  south  of  Scotland  as  far 
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Highfandt.  westwsMrd  as  the  Clyde.     After  the  retreat  of  the  ^di 
-mans,  and  even   during ,  the  dominion  of   that  people^ 
they  enjoyed  the  whole  low  country  between  the  Forth 
and   the   Grampians,  together  with  the   lower  part  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  the   whole  borders  of   th6   Moray 
•Frith,  together  with    Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland* 
Our  old  historians,    as    already   noticed,    represent  the 
Scots,  that  is,  the   Highlanders,    as   having   ultimately 
conquered   the   Picts  in   the    ninth   century  ;    and  that 
the  Scottish  king,  Kenneth  the  Second,  thereby  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  country.     The  question  is^ 
Who  were  these  Picts  ?    Were  they  originally  a  different 
people  from  the  Gael-dun  or  Highlanders  ?     Two  suppo- 
sitions may  readily  occur  upon  the  subject.     Th^  one  isi 
that  the  Picts  were  nothing  more  than  the  Gael,  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country^  who  inhabited  the  arable  and 
more  fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  thereby  led  i9 
engage  in  agriculture  ;  and  that  they  differed  in  no  respect 
from  the  Gael-dun  or  Highlanders,  excepting  in  the  place 
qf  their  residence,  which  naturally  induced  them  to  culti* 
vate  the  soil ;  while  the  sterility  of  the  Highlands,  and 
general  wetness  of  climate,  compelled  their  inhabitants  to 
subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  by  pasturage,  or  fishing.    As 
the  whole  country  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  petty  so- 
vereignties,  and  the  more  fertile  territoty    of  the  low 
countries  held  put  to  the  Highlanders  a  temptation  to 
plunder^  there  would  naturally  be  frequent  wars  between 
these  two  classes  of  people,  which  might  perhaps  termi- 
nate in  the  sovereignty  being  acquired  over  both  by  the 
principal  Highland  chief,  who  thereafter  claimed  the  so- 
vereignty of  all  Scotland.     It  may  also  be  supposed  that 
the  term  ficts^  or  Picti  jBritanni,  used  by   the  Roman 
writers,  was  only  a  name  by  which  they  distinguished  the 
independent  barbarians  of  the  country,  who  refused  to 
conform  to  their  own  customs,  and  persevered  ii^  theaa- 
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Ebbing  updo  tbcikmiof  tfadihbfpifi^tfmuctum  of^«cloiired 
wadwKA^Bimi:^9AstmhQtsf^^mtif£»-tiitpm  of  venderiag 
themselves  terrible  in  war,  parti  j  as  an  (yrnametttwliipbllK^ 
tliti;k(bKamlhVitQil:pactiy;^.ltf  prijteet  tbeaekseW«» Against  .n  \;:.z 
Ae.ifeTefitjp  9§  ihit  mUomMi  lOfmi  this  supiH^tim^'^llfi 
tsim  .AtfiriiwfltoU  mcitedMlle>i*Me  inhldbib«^:<^  5e^ 
ladd  bejrbtidilKrJM&its  o£ith&IkoiB«i  pcovmees^Mdta^fl 
iahabttingithtl^lpdi^andittigxgedfinagiW  . 

U£q§  tfa^imbtutifittli^  nd^  ixonfiiddiehiedy^  urfp^ui»giBf| 
kiiiitsiig^'lia^AAiQg.v   .   -H.^'irr  ,•-■?:  ^-      •    ,  -:  ,<'it*j?o'-j 

Ontbrodieriisiid^  boweviftryithat  bmLsoppb^^hatthei 
|%UitnddH^^ete«<|tiblIj^  origbudlyf «  diffbtenttiace^dtit 
lie  I^iati;  taodiA^bt  ihb  iftli4>it«flbir  of  the  dbwDotintrsrii^ 
the  south  and  east  of  Scotland .  It  has  been  supposed  that  the! 
lattef  wdr^  o0flir^otbic  or  Swuddimi^akbn^tq  v&odirbmi  -5-3'^^  ^ 
the:  slKNrtft  iof  ihiy^oUii^  bad  ^tc^t  iib  /quest  of  liUbki&sii 
anteoedeot  tditbe^Cfaruiismi  eriyitflX}  otte^picd^^^^  most  y»k 
litable  p»3tf  of  Siotknd ;  tinct  is  i6  isitf ,  ibe  Oduaejr  and 
SiMtland  Islett^iCmithness^  theisouiberni^^  Mo^ 

tay  FfAftho  ec^aat^of  t  AbefdecDriiire,  ivHth  ^iaendiHej 
AngttSy  Brrdahiie,to>thewse^ti|hi  <yf  the  Ofamfiam^  Fife^ 
ted  l^e  Lee^nlns^waitwatd  t9  the  X^yAc:  It  has  farther 
be^ii'Sttpisasdd^7tlietftbe,OliieC  bratncientCdts.ii^  « 
nticrrb  sootbbm  «iigin,  ip^iobarUy  k9nkih»MCf»&tti6£  ^Qaidi 
This  stfpposmdii^  tha^ii|jke/<i«cl  #r  Cdts  wer^br^inally 
a  difier^fnt  nice irotd  the  I^d^^bftirbeen  maintahnjdrb/^Mr 
i'inkcnon  with  itiuch  leamb^  cmd^iagentiity/  ond^j^eiit 
collei^oaof  attlfaoritiesfroii  aatieat  wttters;  '<  v  ^    ^  >   ^ 

Wkbout-^ntetiiigiinto  a  dispitte  which  can  ndv^he  cffHigliW 
litfle  vaifie  or  iii^rtance,  w*  shaU  satisfy  oirfseHre*  \*tth^d^^  . 
taking  notice  of  the  few  peculiarities  which  ai-e  known  to^^^f**^' 
h»v6  -discriimnated  the  inhalxltants  of  the  Highlands  fi^m 
tfiose  of  the  Um  coimtrjr  id  qll  ages,  leaving  it  to  Iht 
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'jf^gMtiwk  topf i^dioed  render  to  jvdge  for  himtolffliQ^r'frr  therr  & 
any  r^a9(>n  for  considerftij^  this  tndent'raee  of  motintaiiKt 
i^vs  it»  origimdly  a  4iffei^^  poofde  from  Amimmf^bkoma 
<ffilieiL6trl«nds.'"'" '•-  ^  ••'•^'    -i    *; 

Rdigioiu  .V  It  appears  that,-  at4tll  tjmesy^tbr  rcIigfoi^e€  evety  part 
df^SeOtlandlias  bceii  nearly  tbeaame.  Theic  a(rea9  numy 
nidn&iiteim  of  the  Droidicar worship  loi  Wfoaudin  llie 
Highlatfds'at  in  tb^  terntdUIes.oF  the  .imanbt  Picts»  '  In- 
deed^ they  ard  nxnre  imrnqnc^nQ  the  Hig^laiid^  hedfmsi 
fewer i  of  tbose  ezertiaBa  jucre  been  made  in  bnildbgy .  iik* 
closing,  or  agriculture,  which  hare  a  tendciicy.tQ^eitToy 
OPMntoira  the.  vestiges  of  antiquity.  The  oteversicoi  tv 
Gbi^tiaiiity  of  the  inhabita|its  of  all  .parts-^.  the  country 
iippearsi  also  ^  Jave  taken  {dace  Jieady:  aboit  .the  same 

Langnage.  i  ^QticAo  pither  hand^  wcrjtave  already  iilenfioned  ihc  di& 
fereocB  jbflangnago  vduch  has  kt  a&  fkndwn  p^Meiods  of  his- 
loiy  ^dcenr,  place  belweta:  the  fiighlaiid^s  and>their  neigh- 
bonrsm  itbe  east, .  or  » the  soutl^-easl  of  Stothttd*  The 
larigua^bf  .the  Highlanders  Ira^  merely  jbrai/  The^  had 
no  books  iur  'trritten  .record.  The  songs  of  their  bards 
were  only  handed  down  by  tradttioa,  in  consequence  of 
being  comtnitted  to  memory  by  snceesttire  gcnenitionsk 
Their  more  civilized  neighbottrs,  iirtio  uteref  more  steadily 
engaged  ia  agriculture,,  at  air!  early  period  «mpl6yedthem^ 
aelvesjinciitefature,  and  hadwritii^  in  their  own  or  in  H 
fore^  tongue.  The  oldest  dialect  of  the  Lowland  Scots^ 
of; which  any  trace  exists^resemUes  the.Eaglish  kn^aage 
of  our  own  times  m  aagreat  a  degree  as  thie  dialects  of  e* 
qual'antiquity  that  were  used  in  the  south  of  England ; 
find  both  of  them  are  totaUy  unlike  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  of 
he .  Highlanders. 

tMt&Dg.  It  appears  that  although  the  mhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
accustomed  to  paint  Adse  parts  of  their  bodies  which  tbej 
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Wt  uQcoimredt  yet  that,  at  least  as  early  at  tfce  fifth  or  >^i^|^ 
Mxth  oentary,  diey  were  aecustomed  to  use  dotbing.  The 
|;arb  of  the  Kighknder^  howerer^  has  always  been  dif« 
fercbt  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  eonntry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  HigUand  dress^  as  the 
BKMfi  improved  state  of  it  has  b^en  presenred  in  a  part  of 
of  tb^  Britii^  army. 

h  is  farther  to  be  re^ft^ked^  as  a  singnkpr  peculiarity,  HigMaadr 
tiiat  the  Higblander$  4ppeitr^to  have  abhorred  at  «}1  times  ^^ 
the  use  of  pork  as  food ;  a«d  to  ibis  day  the  commoii  peo« 
|je  of  lbe.Highl«4lds  have  %  strong  aVersioii  to  it^  mi  ne- 
ver willingly  use  it.  On  Uie  contrary,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  their  oeighboor^Jn  Caithness  have  abundance 
of  swine  i  a.nd  on  Ac  cpa^t  of  the  Moray  Frith  they 
have  b^h  ^^ay^  reared,  and  used  as  food,  by  that  class 
•f  people  who  use  the  Eqglish  langui^ge  aceonUng  to  the 
JSoottish  dia^ctw 

In  other  ires^ct%  it  dojes  not  appear  that  any  dtsdnc^StmiUrity 
^on  ever  )uasted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  l^ecu. 
mnd  of  the  t^wland^  Of  Scotland,  farther  than  that  which 
arose  from  physical  causes^  oc  the  difference  of  the  terri. 
tory  which  they  inhabited.     The  Highlander,  for  some 
centuries  at  least,  has  cultiya^  ^ain  where  he  could  do 
so  with  success ;  ahhoughy  from  the  mountainous  nature 
of  his  tqrritory^  like  th^  inbabiuints  of  the  Cheviot  and  o£ 
theTweeddale  hills,  he  was  9ndfr  the  necessity  of  trusting 
chiefly  to  t^e  produce  of  his  flocks  or  herds. for  subsist* 
ence.     As  a  great  part  of  tbe  Highlands  also  lie  along  the 
western  coast,  the  rains  proqeeding  from  the  Atlantic  ren« 
der  pasturage  to  thi^  day  the  most  favourable  and  advaa^. 
tageous  mode  of  occupying  the  small  spots  of  arable  terri* 
tory  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of 
•ociety  that  prevailed  among  them,  it  appears  to  ji^y f  beei^ 
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pt^vailed  iti  thej^esft  df'the  islatid,atid  o^er  iSlEwopiejfirdtti 

l%ft  id«ar  a-siate^ohUfftrfbrfiip  or  ft^dA  exUkrthftlHai 

which  prevailed  in  them  till  the  year  •1746  i»  coiliiAeretl 

•-         WkaUbjsetictf  curiosity,    Jl  is  sof^  hoW^Ve!',  ^for  nor  biher 

.^7  ^ft^bii4ki^4)k^se  the  test  '^S^tht  British  sland;  smd  the 

soiitft ^TLtLtopephSiA  f6r  tw6 ^ th^e centtu^ pi^eteding 

e^me  Ci^  bi^  ki  S  di^ritised  Md  Itotatfy  di 

Feudal  gro-  -  Loi%'  ftft«k^  «t*  tf  t  6f  gdvertMiicrit*  had  beeft  :^  far  im* 
jfrbvidy'lfeil^Wanqttillity  was  maintained  and  jtts^fce  admi- 
nistered 6Ver  W'£nghind  kitf^b^lWcbihi^y^of  Seodand^ 
l^e  -Hi|[)ila^S'i«^^iaaefd  il6  iMeyrd  a  lii^  r^^sirfitatiott 
a  \M  ^ti^  ^£ngtend'b^ft^^  «te  Norman  cci^qubit,  and 
of  all  Europe  at  the  date  of  the  crusades.    AV  tcr  this  day 

^;  the  cfl^et^ifett<Airft*iatk«e'6f  Society,  o^^ 

Hi^iMsi^  h^n^ef  ^  is^ccentljr  tintt^jf^d ;  of  irather,  afs^tttejr  are 
at  prefieht  'only  In  tt  stftic<fl  trfettritioti  or  Jwssag^  Shtb'  that 
aktiationlni'Whi^h  the  Tesit  of  Ihe  i^nd  has  ^knig  beett 
plUil^,^  H  bdcdtHies  a  sjtibj^dt  of  rirtienal  euidbsit^  to  attend 
♦orrecdj^  tc(  thfe  past  and  pt^scik  state  of'  that  ^brtldn  of 
tet^itotj^'. '  Speedify  sfll  tfttces  ^iirW  lost  in  this  isfetad  bf 
fee  cbhdJtfcn  ii  Whifch  -our  for rfaihiirs  so  long^  Uir^i  an* 
^f  the  Mitid^  in  Whidh  tfcefy  ^i^A  from  theii*  -antibnt 
state^bf  lifi-  'Setfrig  only  the^ttfrebts^fte  change,  t)r  the 
riehe^  \Hiteh^^i<estiit  froiSi  dl<^iHiiationy'  po^fei^  might 
ra^y  Appose  that  the  pefieid  bf  ^meUbratioJi  was  altoge- 
ther ftfrtiihate>  bfr  attendi^^  inifhjid  aUby-bf 'bitterness  o*^ 
oifc'WU'''  ''  ' •■'    ■      '  "'*  -*■•'  ■ '     '-''     ' '  ■     ^ 

Weakness     '  Under *^e  feudal  goveMmekt'thfe  authority  bf'*lie-erown 

aown.       and  of  the  law  w^^  eWtfemcly  wcikk  j  every'^at  prot>rietor 
Q^iaii^ts^^s^-^DmplcC^julrUdktiM  wichiit-ihi^  ^vm  t^^ 
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tit^f  -^d  ack^u(ledged  ^^t)^.mpre  ^  due  to  ^e  kiqgj.Higbhok 
or  fccad  erf  the  nation,  than  mere  homage  or  submission  i^  ^  "" 
the  field  of  batt|e,  on  (ho^e  few  cK^c^sioxis  ^hen  ^hort  ^n4 
desultorj  afitioiu^  w^rs  were  under^ai^Leni  or  vihp^  a  te^^ 
porarj  union  becahie  necessary  to  delei^  th^  country  a« 
gainst  invasion  r  The  sovereign  pr  {irince  wa$  iittl^  mori$ 
than  a  great  buon,  who  h^id  his  ^pwnestate  a^d  yas^^^i 
at  the  befid  of  i^boRi,  with  the  ^idof  the  pr^ten$ions  re? 
suiting  fjconi  his  title,  if  be  ^a$  a  oafan  of  talents,.^  fioigbt 
msdtLe  a  con^detjijible  £guretf  but  bevig  d^stifute  of  anv 
great  r^vedue,'  be  could  m^intaiin  no  standii^g  fw^e,,  nojf 
give  effect  >o  the  e^iecution  of  the  Jaw.;  Thi?^.  Wj^js  partis 
cularly  the*  case  in  Scotlapd,  where^.  tbfe  towns  wc^e  an<r 
cientljr  very  triflifigt  and  tbp  king  could  not  uni^  with  ^ 
wealthy  aiid  active  bpdy  :pf  common  people  in. re{M;es$ing 
the  great  barons^  Kence  every  great  proprietor  of  land*  Power  of 
was  in  truths  from  Ae  tiMfbulent  and  barbarous  chwacter 
of  the  people^'  a  |»etty  sovereign  within  his.owp.don^iin; 
The  naticMi  was  dittded  into  a  multitude  of  littjle  mouar!- 
chies,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  these  were  subject  to 
all  the  rcvirftttipns  incident  to  great  states,  .but;,  witji  a  de* 
gree  of  fire^encjr  ptpportioned  l»  tlieir  njimbc^^  tb/eir  vi^ 
cinity,  ^td  the  powerful  effects  wliidi  the  talents  of  indir 
viduals  m%ht.be;expectc4  fr^Hetjtly  to  produoe*  .While 
i^atters  were  in  rti^  4isorderl7,or  lawle$scoi^ditipn,evei;j^  importance 
prpprietor  of  lands  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  sepurepl^^^^^J^^' 
to  himself  a  nuqaerous  b6dy  ,of  feithftil  vasssaj?,  in  tlicfioil. 
same  manner  that  a  great  prince  enfleavpi^rs^  'm  9}xr  lim^s, 
to  possess  a  strong  standing  army.  He  also  endeayourp4 
to  secure  himself  by  alliances  with  nieighbourii^g  prpprie- 
toffs,  and  by  fortifying  the  place  of  his  residence.  But 
the  most  important  object  necessarily  was  to  s^ure  auu^, 
merpus  bpiify  :C^f  ret^tinersy  because  ambitious  and  restless 
^eighbour^  .weie  cpntipnally  attempting  to  e^tepd  their 
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Hig^kndi,  estates^  that  is^  their  territories,  by  conquest^  which,  if 
once  made,  coiidd  onlj  be  wrested  from  them  by  force  of 
arms.  To  this  constderatton,  of  increasing  the  aumb^ 
and  attachment  of  their  dependants,  every  exten^ye  pro- 
prietor sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  He  was  nn-t 
der  th,e  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  he  wished  to  proiect  his 
house  from  pillage,  and  his  family  from  slaughter,  or  to 
retain  poa^ssipn  of  his  property.  He  therefore  allowed 
liis  tenants  to  possess  their  {arms  at  low  i;ents,  which  were 
paid  in  kmd  i  that  is  to  say,  in  cattle,  graiii,  ox  other  arti« 
^s.  When  a  tenant  had  a  numercms  family  (a^l  in  thos^ 
times  in  which  commerce  and  standing  armiet  and  arts 
were  unknown,  they  could  only  be  provided  for  by  ob- 
tainiiig  a  possession  of  land),  they  were  usualfy  allowed 
to  divide  among  thi^m^  their  fs^tjher^s.  farm,  for  which  they 
paid  only  the  old  and  moderate  rent.  The  urrsuigement  was 
acceptable  to  all  parties:  to  th^  pitcprietor  of  the  lands,  that 
he  might  not  lose  the  military  seryic(^s  of  a  set  of  yoijngmeii 
bom  upon  bis  estate,  and  attached  to^  him  and  bis  family; 
Itnd  to  the  vassals,  as  they  thusobtained  a  p^ovisipn  for  their 
future  subsistence  without  the  necessity  of  emigrating  from 
their  native  soil*  The  proprietor  or  chief  attempted  to  di« 
vide  his  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  all  his  fol- 
lowers. At  the  same  time,  by  the  ppwer  which  he  possess- 
ed of  eippelling  a  refractory  individual,  his  authcMrity  over 
them  was  complete.  The  result  was,  that  the  country 
contained,  in  every  q.ua|^,  at  least  as  many  inhabitants  as 
it  could  well  maintain  ;  and  every  proprietor  of  l^ds  had 
uoder  his  command  ^  nuoierous  body  of  vassak. 

9^da!  These  arrangements,  which  k^  only  war  or  defence  for 

their  object,  neeessarily  gave,  rise  tp  a  state  of  manners  and 
chanu^.  whidi  was  altogether  of  a.  noili^ary  cast.  Eveiy 
great  proprietor  endeavoured  to  unite  himself  as  dosdy  fi 
Ipossible  to  his  pjsople  $  and  they,  in  r^m,  making  1^ 
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Ihjm  csilj  taMng  paymeots,  and  accuitomed  to  take  a  Ki^ilaailik 
isliare  in  trerj  '<dffort  of  danger  aade  by  him  for  tbe  de«  "'^'^<'*~^ 
lehce  qI:  isxteosiod  of  his  territory,  regarded  tarn  as  a  cbie^ 
:asod  not  as  a  hadlonl.  Tbe  whcde  vassala  of  the  samf 
xslijef  assumed  the  same  name,  and  his  territory  they  oon« 
auiered  as  their  country :  and  thus  the  name  which  they 
bore  formed  a. military  watchword,  or  token  of  inut^al 
confidence,  which  senred  to  rilly  them  in  case  of  a  tern* 
pocaij  inia^srtuae,  or  of  a  conquest  of  theit  territory  by 
«a  ne^bQi^Hng  baron  ^d  \n$  Tsissals*  This  assi^mptioa 
4>f  the  sanseaame  also  serTcd  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
snendba«.6f  a  tribe,  dan,  or  inhabitants  off  district,  were 
all  the  landred  of  each  other^  and  of  ^heir  chief,  m4  tend* 
ed  to  bind  itbe  tijes  of  afiectjion  more  clo^ly  among  thenu 
In  mch  a  state  of  society  wars  were  continually  occurring* 
Jf  th^  chi^f  was  brave,  and  fond  pf  military  a^ventiurea^ 
ihe  natura]  love  of  action  a^d  of  war,  which  in  a^  ages 
has  characterised,  the  European  nations,  i^^bled  him  ea«> 
3]ly  to  engage  his  clan  in  the  most  dangerous  enterprises. 
If  a  neighbouring  chief  was  of  a  pacific  spirit,  it  was  9, 
sufficient  reason  for  invading  and  plundering  his  territoryy 
mid  pe;^haps  for  expelling  him  from  it,  and  giving  the  best 
portions  of  it  to  |the  youth  of  the  conquering  dan.  If  a 
neighbouring  chief  was  enterprising,  had  overawed  his 
neighbours,  was  increasing  his  territory,  his  riches,  and 
jthe  number  of  his  vassals,  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  of 
forming  an  allianpe  against  him,  and  for  atteiuptiug  to  re- 
duce his  power  and  diminish  his  territory*  Even  the  too 
great  increase  of  population  must  itself  have  often  given 
rise  to  war*  When  a  scarcity  occurred  in  consequence  of 
this  cause  or  of  bad^asons,  the  effects  of  it  necessarily  fell 
npon  the  least  warlike  or  least  powerful  clans.  The  bold- 
est and  most  enterprising  chiefs  found,  in  driving  off  the 
f^c  of  th^ir  neighbours,  a  sirfficient  resource  for  \hea^ 
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selves  afid  thtit  dependents.  Those  who  fotight.  and  lielf^ 
and  those  who  were  victorious,  were  equally  |Mrovided  for* 
In  this  Way  tne  country  w;»s  contiaually  agitated  by  in* 
festine  warsf ;  and  feuds  were  kept  up  fot^  sf  esas  a  |n:ei- 
text  for  future  quarrels.  At  the  same  tipie,,  kmnst  notbe 
supposed  that  mankind^  amidst  this  «tate  of  tlhingSj^  suf- 
fered uncommon  misery «  On  tlie  contrary^  an  intrepifl 
and  fbarless  state  of  mind  wM  produced,  prompt  to  at- 
tack and  to  defend';  and  all  the 'animated  and  g^emos 
passions  were  preserved  in  force.  Acoustpmedj^  as  we  arc^ 
to  the  mercenary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant^  we fcaa». 
not  hear,  witjiout  wonder,  of  the  ar4ent  attachment  with 
which  the  ancient  chieftain^  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
ivere  regarded  by  their  yassals.  Douglas,  Hume,  Fleenling,^ 
M'Donaldy  Graham,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  could  call 
forth,  in  an  instant,  in  arms,  the  whole  population  pf  their 
respective  territories,  and  were  followed  Ivith  an  ardeiit 
f  nthusiasm  which  deserted  th6«|  in  no  misfortune. 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  on  this  account^  thtt  thes^chiefs^ 
Jiad  It  in  their  power  to  act  as  despots  or  with  barbarity  to«; 
wards  their  own  people*  On  the  contrary,  the  connection  was 
maintained  by  mutual  benefits  and  kind  oflfiices.  The  pcd* 
pie  paid  only  a  trifling  rent  or  tribute  to  their -chief.  On 
his  part,  the  most  condescending  manners  were  employed, 
his  house  was  the  general  resort  of  his  (jlauj  and  his  reve- 
nue was  spent  in  entertaining  them.  Thus  hospitality  and 
polite  manners  were  diifiised  amongst  these  barbarians  in 
every  clan  ;  the.  highest  and  the  lowest  were  the  compa- 
nions in  armS;,  and  even  the  Jtiridred-of  each  other,  who 
depended  fpr  their  safety  upon  their  mutual  fidelity  and 
prn.fvLgc.  In  the  case  of  Very  great  families,  or  when  the 
drunains  of  a  chief  became  very  extensive,  it  was  usual  for 
^l^c  head  of  the  clan  occasionally  to  grant  large  territories 
to  the  younger  branches  of  his  family  in  r^urn  for  a  tri- 
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fjimg  quit-rent.  These  persons  ^ere  iMti  dnttMos^  t^  HighUiuU, 
wjiom  the  lower  classes  looked  up  as  their  immediate 
leader.'  These  chieftains  were^  in  later  times,  called  tacks- 
men;  but  at  all  periods  tbej  Were  coq^detied  nearly  in  ther 
same  light  as  proprietors^  and  acfted  «n  the  tiame  princi- 
ples. 'They  were  the  officers  who,  under  the  chief,  oom* 
manded  In  the  military  expeditions  of  the  clans.  This 
was  their  employment ;  and  neither  their  own  dispositions, 
|ior  the  situation  of  the  country,  inclined  them  to  engage 
in  the  drudgery  of  agriculture  any  farther  than  to  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  own  families.  A  part  of 
their  land  was  usually  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
remunder  was  let  off  in  small  portions  to  cottagers,  who 
differed  but  little  |rom  the  small  occupiers  who  held  their 
lands  immediately  from  the  chief ;  excepting  that,  in  lieu 
of  rent,  they  were  bound*  to  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
for  the  advantage;  of  their  immediate  superior.  The  more 
of  these  people  •  any  gehtlemft^  cQuld  collect  around  his 
habitation^  with  the  greater  facility  could  he  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  own  farm  ^  the  greater,  too,  was  his  personal 
safety.  Besides  this,  the  tftc^smen,  holding  their  lands 
from  the  chief  at  a  mere  quitrrent,  were  naturally  sdHei*^ 
toQs  to  merit  |4s  fave^r  by  tibe  number  of  their  immedi* 
ate  dependants  whom  they  could  bring  to  join  his  stand-* 
ard  ;  and  they  had,  in  fact,  no  other  means  of  employiog 
to  advantage  the  superfluity  of  their  land  than  by  joining 
in  the  general  system  of  the  country,  and  multiplying  the 
liltimate  occupiers  of  .Uie  land. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  throughout  the  wbok 
kingdom  the  territory  was  divided  into  separate  litde  mo* 
narchies,  in  which  the  chief,  and  his  nobles,  the  inferior 
chieftain^,  were  regarded  with  the  moist  ardont  loyalty  bj 
their  people,  who  were  the  companiops  of  their  enterpri* 
ses  and  of  their  pleasures*    The'  desire  of  a€cuniulatin|[ 
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Hig^iUodt.  was  cheeked  hj  the  insecurity  of  property.  MUitirf 
prowess  aad  warlike  achievements  engrossed  theihoaghts 
of  all  men,  and  formed  the  suhject  of  their  pride.  What 
was  gained  bj  pillage  and  rapine  was  spent  with  proffi^ 
sion«  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  refuse  protection 
and  hospitality  to  a  stranger  who  was  unprotected  ; .  and 
from  the  chieftains,  in  particularj^  thp  giost  unbounded 
generosity  was  expected. 

Tliis  state  of  things  continued^  in  a  less  or  greater  dev 
gree,  ov^r  all  Scotland,  till  about  the  period  at  which  the 
King  of  Scots,  James  the  Sixth,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England. 
Relative  With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  tlie  High* 
f>fthcHigh-Iand5  and  Lowlands,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although 
^viands.  ^^  ^^^^W  Seem  that,  in  very  early  time^  the  Soots  or 
Highlanders,  as  already  mentioned,  had  conquered  the 
Picts  or  inhabitants  of  the  low  country,  to  which  the 
King  of  Scots,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominions, 
transferred  his  residence  ;  yet,  from  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Picts,  the  Highlands  always  acted  a  se? 
condary  part  in  all  national  revolutions^  Mountainous 
countries  are  strong  when  they  stand  on  the  defensive^  bat 
feeble  in  attack;  A  few  mountaineers  may  at  times  come 
down  to  pillage  the  neighbouring  valleys  ;  btut  the  phy- 
i|ical  distribution  of  a  mountainous  territory ^i  by  dividing 
the  people  into  scattered  tribes,  prevents  tbei^  l^iitipg  iu 
any  common  enterprise.  Accordingly,  the  Higbla^^  of 
Scotland  were  at  all  times  divided  into  independent  chuir 
ships,  whose  hereditary  hostility  prevented  their  union  in 
H  conunon  cause ;  while  the  natural  boundaries  of  rugged 
mountaina^  and  arms  of  the  sea,  prevented  any  clan  from 
uniting  the  rest  under  its  banners  by  means  of  conquest. 
In  the  maritime  territory  of  Kintyre,  Argylesihire,  and  the 
^Vestem  Isles^  the  M'Doiudds  appear,  indeed,  in  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries^  to  have 
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ifiwm  to  such  power  as  to  threatten  once  ttiore  a  ccmqaestHighlm^ 
of  Scotland  from  the  Highlands,  particularly  by  the  aid  of 
the  Danes  ;  but  the  severe  defeats  which  they  experienced 
near  Renfrew  and  at  Largs»  put  an  end  to  all  appreben- 
sions  from  that  quarter.  Thereafter,  from  the  period  of  the 
oommencement  of  the  contest  between  England  and  Scotland 
about  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  till  the  accession 
of  James  the  Sixth  (o  the  throne  of  England  at  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Highlands  sunk  into  a  state  of  compa. 
rative  inferiority  in  a  military  point  of  view.  As  the  Eng«  The  cwtiM 
Hsh  and  Scots  were  almost  continually  at  war,  while,  at  the  ^^^^ 
same  tim^e,  no  standing  force  existed  in  either  kingdom,  ^>^* 
but  the  whole  youth  <:apable  of  military  service  were 
trained  to  arms,  the  Lowlanders,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  English  border^  possessed  a  great  military  superio- 
rity over  their  northern  countrymen.  The  southern  Scots, 
being  apGustomed  to  intend  with  the  powerful  armies 
which  the  English  iQonarchs  at  times  brought  ta  the  fields 
were  armed  and  arranged  like  the  warriors  against  whom  » 
they  fought ;  and  their  constant  practice  of  making  war  upon 
a  great  scale  gave  them  a  superiority  of  skill.  During 
these  ages,  therefore,  of  hostility,  between  the  Scots  and 
the  English,  the  Highlanders  could  only  be  troublesome 
neighbours  to  the  inhabitants  of  Strathmore  and  the  val- 
leys at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  but  were  in  no  respect 
dangerous  to  the  Scottish  government.  Their  wars  were 
altogether  of  an  intestine  nature,  in  which  rival  clans 
fought,  plundered,  and  massacred  each  other,  with  various 
success  i  but  none  of  them  Were  any  match  in  arms  for 
the  vassals  of  Douglas,  Fleeming,  Hume,  Scott,  and  other 
duefs  who  resided  on  the  border:  and  accordingly,  when 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  not  engaged  in  war  with  Eng* 
land,  or  with  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  south,  the^ 
marched  armies  of  borderers  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
^  ijEIighlands  to  quell  insurrections  of  their  thiefs.  Sucl^ 
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Highlwia^  effortSy  howc^r,  resembled  the  inroads,  of  an  enemy,  mil 
produced  no  lasting  effect  in  favour  of  the  power  of  tho 
Scottish  king,  or  of  the  supremacy  of  Jaw  or  order  ..^  . 

^Change  of  ^f^^  ^jj^  accession  of  James  the  Six^th  to  the  throne  of 
England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of.  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  by  mutual  consent,  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Scottish  monarchs  had  been  formerly  un« 
able  to  subdue  their  turbulent  nobles'  .of  the  south ;  but 
being  now  raised  to  the  English  throne,^  this  became  an 
easy  task,  because  the  whole  force  of  the  monarchies  of 
Scotland  and  England  being  united  in  the  same  head,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  power  of  a  prince  so 
strongly  supported.  The  growing  ciyilization  of  mankitid 
also  tended  to  accomplish  the  ^ame  object.  From  that 
time,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  pf  the  ^outh.  of  Scotland  a- 
bandoned  their  military  habits.  The  barons,  or  proprietors 
of  land,  finding  themselves  protected  by  law,  and  that  they 
derived  no  importance  or  benefit  from  their  numerous  re- 
,  tainei:s,  speedily  began  to  drop  tb^t  jspirit  of  clanship 
which  had  formerly  united  every  great  proprietor  to  his 
tenants'  or  vassals^  Their  castles  afforded  them  lio  ini^ 
pendence,  or  means  of  setting  at  defiance  the  head  of  the 
state,  more  especially  after  the  invention  and  general  ust 
of  gunpowder ;  and  in  the  low  country  their  territories 
were  of  such  easy  access,  that  they  could  not  hope  with 
impunity  to  resist  the  execution  of  "theJaw^  They  beg^ 
therefore  to  demand  the  highest  rent  whifji  could  be  ob« 
tained  for  their  lands,  because  riches. now  a&rded  the 
only  distinction  to  which  they  could  attain.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  was  occupied  by  more  persons  than  w^  ntr 
cessary  for  its  cultivation.  By  throwing  several  farms 
into  one,  the  new  tenant  was  enabled  to  pay  a  much  high* 
er  rent  than  could  be  done  by  the  ancient  possessors,  be* 
fause  be  could  pay  to  the  landlord  a  gieat  proportion  of 
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the  produce,  that  had  formerlj  gone  tbwards  the  support  of  Highlands. 
the  former  unnecessorj  occupiers.  In  this  way  the  an- 
cient tetiants  ot  the  soil  wete  graduallj  expelled  from 
inbst  estates ;  the  old  towns  and  Villages  augmented,  ot 
iiew  ones  wer^  built ;  and  the  population  of  the  open  coun. 
n^  was  dihiitiished.  It  was  even  found  that  a  great  part 
of  th^  mo^nHibolis  district  near  the  border  could  be  ifiost 
J»rd&a1>ly employed  ki  rearing  sheep;  and  thus  a  large 
portion  6f  that' territory,  which  was  formerly  the  great 
nursery  or  the  school  of  the  most  celebrated  Scottish  war- 
riors, came  to  be  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds  and  their 
dogs*^  The  fiemaiftirfg  arable  tracts  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der were  thrown  into  large  masses,  to  be  occupied  by 
wealthy,  skijfijf,  and  pacific  formers.  The  result  was, 
that  the  mllitairy  art  was  totally  neglected  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  After  the  two  kingdoms  became  united,  and 
when  the  xAvit  war  fcoke  out  fn  the  reign  orCharles  the 
first,  there  Were  but  few  arms  to  ]^  found  in  the  coun- 
try, and  nobody  could  use  them  without  learning  a  new 
trade,  as«cruits  for  the  army  do  at  present.  MeanwhBe 
the  Hfghlanders  cohtinued  to  be  t^e  same  son  of  people 
that  they  had  been  in  former  times.  Clanship  flourished, 
deiuredation  and  petty  war  never  ceased ;  and  then  only  it 
Was  that  the  Highlanders  became  sdperior  to  the  Lowland*  . 
ersitt  arnas* 

The  alteration  of  circumstances  which  produced  so  great 
a  change  does  not  seem' to  have  been  much  attended  to,  nor 
its  effects  foreseen,  but  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  during 
the  civfl  wars,  who  having  procured  the  king's  commts^on 
to  coiinnand  Jn  Scotland  (which  he  had  long  and  earnestly 
Solicited),  set  xmi  from  Carlisle  in  the  most  desperate  ^^^^* 
state  of  the  royal  cause,  with  two  gentlemen  (he  himself  forau4abl«w 
disguised  Kke  a  servant),  and  made  his  way  through  the 
low  country  of  ScoUand  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  erect- 
ed t^e  king's  standard,,  and  with^  a  handful  of  men  bega^i' 
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Highlands,  the  war,  in  which  he  fought  and  won  so  tdanj  batdei) 
that,  as  Lord  Clarendon  expresses  it,  **  he  made  himselfi 
upon  the  matter^  master  of  the  kingdom.*'  The  victories 
of  Montrose  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
fixed  them  in  the  interest  df  the  family  of  Stuart^  to  which 
thisjr  were  naturally  well  inclined  ;  for^  ignorant  and  care^ 
less  oi  the  disputes  ciVil  and  religious  which  occasioned 
the  war,  Charles  the  First  appeared  to  theai  in  the  Sghl 
6^  aii  injured  ehief. 

At  the  restoration,  the  Highlanders,  who  had  given 
such  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  the  Firsts  were  in 
great  favour  with  his  sons  Charles  and  Jame$  the  Se- 
cond, who  looked  upon  them  as  the  firmest  friends  of  mo^ 
narchy,  &nd  confided  in  them  so  mucb^.that  at  eyeiy  cri- 
tical time,  when  there  was  much  discontent  in  both  king- 
doms)  several  thousand  Highlanders  were  brought  down 
to  tht  western  counties  of  Scotland  by  the  ministers  oi 
Charles  the  Secpnd,  and  employed  as  a  body  of  troops  to 
Enforce  the  laws  against  the  covenantees.     Soon  after  the 
revolution^  the  Highlanders  took  arms  against  the  go^ 
vemment  of  King  William.     They  were  commanded  bjr 
the  Viscount  Dundee ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie 
defeated  the  king's  army,  which  was  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  number.     Loid  Dundee  was  killed  in  the  battle) 
and  his  death  may  be  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  ri*> 
bellion.     In  speaking  of  the  Highlanders,  hawevtr^  upoa 
this  subject,  several  clans  are  always  to   be  excepted, 
which  had  taken  a  different   side.     In  particular,  the 
Campbells  were  attached  to  the  revolution^  because  ori- 
ginally the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  their  chief,  had  joined  the 
covenanters,  and  they  adhered  to  the  side  which  they 
took  during  the  civil  wars. 

In  the  meanwhile,  after  the   revolution   under  King 
William,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  ner 
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^6eted;  ihejr  wer&too  poor  to  admit  of  anj  leveane  !>&»  H%ilaiia4 
liig  daAvei  firom  them  ;  and  the  general  government  of  ' 
the  empm^  occupied  with  other  objects^  allowed  thit  ne^^ 
-gkcted  Q&mer  of  the  uland^  which  bj  a  difference  of  laii« 
^age  was  eSedmtiiy  divided  from,  the  remainder,  to  con* 
%iaue  in  a  state  pc£rhapsi  not  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  ha^  existed  fat  a  thousand  years^  The  Htgh^ 
•landers^  prond- of : their  character  of  warriors^  travelled^ 
-slttended  fairs  chd  markets^  add  went  lo  chi^rch^  with 
their  broad  swords  and  dtrltfs,  and  in  later  times  with 
their  muskets  and  pi^Is.  This  diaracter  and  tbase  hs^ 
bits  rmderetd  them  formidable,  what  assembled  in  Aiun^ 
bers,  to  a  peaceable  people^  now  totally  unaccustomed  to 
srmsw  Their  chiefs,  after  the  revolution,  continued  to 
correspondrwith  the  exiled  princer  of  the  house  of  Stttart  ^ 
9nd  in  1715,  at:  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  a 
party  of  them  took  up  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Marr }  bat 
«fter  a  battle  at  SiicsrififDttir  against  the  royal  fcurces  under 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  neither  party  was  victo- 
rious^ the  insurrection  declined,  and  ttrxninated  withont 
any  events  of  importance^  At  last,  in  1*745,  a  prince  of  the 
exiled  family^htivii^  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  the 
clans  as  he  could  c6klcct,thc  British  government  was  taught 
ho;w  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  almost  a  whole  nation  to  no* 
gleet  the  military  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
the  people  remain  in  arnns,  and  in  possession  of  warlike 
habits.  A  handfiid  of  Highlanders  descended  from  theit 
native  mountains,  seized  the  capital  of  Scotland,  repeati« 
edly  defeated  the  royal  regular  armies,  pressed  into  the 
centre  of  England  ;  and  had  they  done  so  sooner,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Edinburgh,  detained  by  dissensions  a* 
mong  their  chiefs,  they  bid  fair  for  accomplishing  a  revo^ 
lution  in  the  empire.  They  were  only  at  last  subdued  by 
calling'  together  a  great  army  of  four  tinges  their  number. 
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Highltodi.  .n^Ndveveats  demanstrattd  thq  necesn^  p£:pi^tlin^  ii 
'  eadto  the  ancient  state  ofthe  Highlands^  attd^of  bringing 
Ihem  under  die  dominion  of  tbit  laws  like  tb^  i;est  of  the 
island;  Accbrdinglyy  large  bodies  of  niilitarjrw^sta^ 
ti(med  there.  Forts  were  directed^  and  roads  fDnnedf  1^ 
bodks  of  troo|^  to  givt  access  to  the  militarj  into  sB 
quarters^  of  the  country.  The  same  ictourse  of  events  now 
Changes  af. began' to  oecur  in  the  Highlands^  after  the  battle  of  Gnllo^ 
tcr  1746.  ^^  .^  lf%46f  Which  hkd  occurrcid  in  the  sobth  of  Scdt# 
land  after  the  accession  of  James  th^  Sixth  to  the  throiie 
of  ^England ;  and  in  Engljind  il^lf  after  Hairy  Uie  S^ 
vehth  'iudfceeded  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  barons 
In  the  Highlands  the  diiefs  now  ceased  to  be  petty  mop 
narch^.  The  services  of  their  followers  were  no  LMger 
requisite  for  defence,  and  could  no  longer  bie  made,  use  of 
for  the  plunder  of  a  defenceless  neighbour.  The  diie£s 
V^ere  reduced  to  the  situation  of  other  proprietors  |  and 
Ihey  w€re  not  long  m  discovering^  thar  to  siibsiit  a  nn^ 
itoerousMin  of  dependants  was  not  the  only  wny  in  which 
tiieir  estates  could  be  tendered  of  value,  and  that  the  rentr 
they  *rfeceived  were  far  belo^  those  given  for  lands  of  etpud 
quality  in  othlr  parts  of  the  kingdomv  For  a  few  years 
after  thfe  potrer  of  the  chieftains  was  broken,  the  Influence 
of  old  habits  seems  td  have  prevailed,  and  it  was  somef 
time  beFoi-e  any  great  change  took  place ;  but  by  degrees 
the  proprietors  began  to  exact  vL  rise  of  rent/  Though  the' 
first  demands  of  this  kind  were  extremely  rnoderate.;  the 
rent  being  still  far  below  the  real  value  of  the  lands ;  yet' 
th^  circumstance  was  so  unprecedented  that  great  dissatis^ 
friction  ensued ;  and  the  removal  of  some  <)£  the  tenanted 
who  refused  to  comply  excited  still  more  indignation.  Ac« 
customed  to  transmit  their  possessions  from  father  to  sdn^ 
as  if  they  had  Ijeen  their  property,  thcpeople  seem  t* 
have  thought,  that  as  long  as  they  paid  tfhe  old  imd  aocus'. 
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ibmeii  rcn^*  and  performed  the  usual  services,  their  pos-  Highlands, 

Sessions  were  their  own  by  legal  right. 

The  discontents  \^hifch  arose  from  these  causes  were  for 

a  time  but  partiall,'  fof  the  progress^  of  raising  rents  was 

^low.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  amidst  the 
habits  of  the  feudal  times  could  not  at  once  relinquish  all 
the  sentiments  of  their  yo^th.  The  attachment  of  their 
people  was  of  so  flattering  a  nature  that  it  was  often  pre- 
ferred to  pecuniary  advantages ;  and  little  alteration  seems 
to  ha-te  beeni  made  till  the  generation  of  old  proprietors 
Was  extinct.  Gradually,  however,  men  educated  under 
different  circumstances  came  forward,  and  feeling  more 
feebly  the  influence  of  ancient  connections  with  their  de* 
pendants,  they  were  not  inclined  to  sacrifice,  for  a  shadow, 
the  substantial  advantage  of  a  productive  property.  The 
more  necessitous  or  the  less  generous  set  the  example,  and 
due  gradually  followed  another^  till  at  length  all  Scruple 
seemis  to  be  removed  ;  and  the  proprietors  in  the  High- 
lands have  little  more  hesitation  than  proprietors  in  any  6- 
ther  part  of  the  kingdotti  in  turning  their  estates  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  are  still,  indeed,  a  few  chieftains  who  retain  so 
invLch  of  the  ancient  feudal  notions  as  to  be  unwiDing  to 
dispossess  thef  old  adherents  of  their  families,  and,  from  a 
tenderness  towards  them,  submit  to  considerable  loss. 
There  are  m'any  others,  whoy  from  vanity,  are  desirous 
of  counting  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  would  willingly 
preserve  the  population  of  their  estates,  if  it  could  be  re- 
conciled to  their  pecuniary  inteirest.  These  motives, 
though  now^  wearing  fast  away,  have,  however,  had  great 
effect  till  of  late  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  year  1145,  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  Highlands  remains  under  cir- 
^cumstances  directly  arising  out  of  the  feudal  state^  or  is  a^ 
Vol.  V.  N 
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Hlghlanda.  this  moment  In  the  crisis  of  change.  But  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  change  are  so  much  enfeebled 
that  they  cannot  long  continue  to  have  a  perceptible  effect ; 
and,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  Highlands  in  ge- 
neral must  soon  fall  into  that  state  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  pecxmiary  interest  of  its  individual  proprie- 
tors. 

Depopula-      It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  variety  of  cir- 

tion  of  the  "^         .  '  '  .  .  -^ 

Highlands  cumstances,    mdependent  of  the  pride  or  generosity  of 

r^ur  cd  landlords,  have  continued,  and  do  still  continue,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  retard  the  change  now  mentioned,  and 
to  preserve  the  population  of  the  Highlands  nearly  iii  its 
ancient  state.  One  of  these  was  the  important  services 
which  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  in  the  power  of 
the  proprietors  of  Highland  districts  to  perform  to  govern- 
ment in  time 'of  war,  by  forwarding  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, and  by  thereby  obtaining  for  themselves,  or  their 
younger  brothers  or  near  kindred,  preferment  in  the  arm- 
ies of  the  state.  Previous  to  the  year  1745,  the  power  of 
a  Highland  chieftain  over  his  vassals  was. of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  a  monarch  over  his  subjects.  H^  was 
their  military  leader,  their  judge,  and  their  prince  ;  and  ^ 
he  was  also  the  head  of  their  name  or  kindred.  **  Af|fer  the 
conquest  of  the  Highlands,  all  the  power  of  the  chieftains 
over  their  followers  rested,?'  as  justly  remarked  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  his  late  publication  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  **  on  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  the  low  rent  of  their  land  ;  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  continuance  of  this  the  subsequent  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  chiefly  depended.  Those  proprietor^  who  conti- 
nued to  exact  rents  very  inadequate  to  the  real  value  of 
their  land,  maintained  all  their  former  authority  over  th^ 
tenantry,  perhaps  even  a  still  greater  j  for,  during  the  feu- 
dal times,  this  authority  was  tempered  by  the  dicpcind.encc 
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•f  the  gentry  on  the  affection  of  their  followers  for  pcf-  Highlands 
sordal  safety.  After  the  year  1745,  the  tenantry  had  no 
sfiich  return  td  make  for  the  means  of  subsistence  they  de- 
rived from  the  indulgence  of  their  landlord.  They  felt,  at 
the  same  time,' that  he  rautst  be  under  frequent  temptations 
to  discontinue  that  indulgence,  and  therefore  were  still 
more  anxious  thin  formerly  to  merit  his  favour. 

**  The  only  opportunity  they  had  of  rendering  him  any 
important  obligatioh  was  when  he  undertook  to  raise  men 
for  the  army.     The  ztfal  with'  which  the  followers  of  any 
chieftain  then  came  forward  to  enlist  was  pr6mpted,iiot  only  . 
by  aflection  an^  the  enthusiasm'  of  clanship,  but  likewise 
by  obvious  views  of  private  interest     The  tenant  who,     • 
on  such  an  occasion,  should  have  refused  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  lailidlordy  was  sensible  that  he  could  eid- 
pect  no  further  favour,  and  would  be  turned  out  bf  his 
farm.     The  more  considerable  the  possession  he  held,  the 
greater  was  his  interest  and  his  obligation  to  exert  himi 
selfrf     The  most  respectable  of  the  tenantry  would  there- 
fofe  be  among  the  &st  to  bring  forward  their  sons.     The 
landlord  might,  with  an  authority  almost  despotic,  select 
from  among  the  youth  upon  his  estate  all  who  appeared 
most  suitable  for  recruits.'     The  gentry  of  the  Highlands 
were  rn  general  too  good  politicians  to  make  a  wanton  disi- 
play  of  this  power  ?  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
lemper   of  tlreir  people,*  to  fenoW  that  they  would  come 
forward  with  more  alacrity  if  a!lowed  to  rndulge  the  flat-  * 
tering  idea  that  their  exertions  were  tlie  spontaneous  ef- 
fect of  attachment  to  the  chief  y  yet^  perhaps,"  ho  man  of 
penetration  in  the  country  ever  doubted  the  real  cs^use  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  Highland  landlords  could  raise 
Such  numberst  of  men  with  such  magical  rapidity. 

**  It  is  easy  to  see^  how  superior  a  body  of  men,*  thus 
c^mposed^'  must  be  to  a  regiment  recruited^the  ordinury 
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;Highknd<«  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  As  long  as  the  oW 
system  remained  in  its  purity,  as  long  as  the  rents  in  the 
Highlands  continued  nearly  at  their  old  standard,  the  High* 
land  regiments  maintained  a  very  superior  character.    In-^ 
stead  of  the  refuse  of  a  manufacturing  town,  these  regi-^ 
ments  were  composed  of  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  or- 
dinary mode  of  life  was  a  perfect  school  for  the  habits  of 
a  soldier.     They  were  composed  of  the  most  respectabfe 
of  the  peasantry  ;  men  for  whose  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct there  was  a  solid  pledge  in  the  families  they  left  at 
Home,  and  in  the  motives  that  induced  them  to  enter  inta- 
the  service ;  men  who  had  much  stronger  motives  of  o- 
bedience  to  their  officers  than  the  lash  can  enforce,  who* 
were  previously  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  respect 
and  obey  the  same  superiors  who  led  them  into  the  field  ; 
who  looked  on  them  as  their  protectors  not  less  than  their 
commanders ;  men  in  whose  minds  the  attachment  of  clan- 
ship still  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  ancient  enthusiasm* 
Besides  this,  each  corps  being  collected  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  men  were  connected  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  of  blood  ^  and  every  one  saw  m  his  com« 
panions  those  wkh  whom  he  had  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life,  whether  in  a  military  capacity  or  not.     Every  one- 
was  therefore  more  solicitous  to  maintain  an  unblemished 
character  than  he  would  have  been  among  a  medley  of  stran- 
gers, from  whom  he  might  soon  be  parted  to  meet  no  more* 
Thus,  after  the  year  1745,  the  low  rent  of  lands  was  the 
foundation  of  the  value  of  the  Highland  regiments  ;  and 
when  that  shall  cease  to  exist,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
its  consequences  can  long  continue.     When  the  Highland 
chieftain  exacts  the  full  value  for  his  land,  his  people,  e- 
ven  if  he  could  accommodate  them  all,  will  no  longer  be 
dependants  ;  the  relation  between  them  must  be  the  same  as 
between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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kingdom.  The  great  demand  for  men  during  the  late  Highlapd», 
war,  and  the  uncommon  advantages  that  accrued  to  those 
gentleoaen  who  had  still  the  means  of  influencing  their  te- 
nantry^ suspended  for  a  time  the  extension  of  sheep*farm<# 
ing,  and  the  pi-ogress  of  the  advance  of  rents  ;  the  farms 
which  would  have  been  let  to  graziers,  have  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  pettj  tenants,  and  even  a 
xeal  produced  for  the  augmentation  of  the  population  a- 
mong  many  persons  of  consideration  and  influence  in  the 
Highlands." 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fisheries  afford  a  profitable  employment,  some  propri- 
etors, and  many  factors,  or  great  tacksmen  under  men  of 
property,  engage  in  that  business ;  and  such  persons  are 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  popula- 
tion. They  act  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  lairds 
of  Shetland!;  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  service  at  a 
cheap  rate,  or  fishermen,  who  are  bound  to  deliver  to  their 
immediate  landlord  all  the  fish  they  catch  at  a  fixed  low 
rate.  Factors,  also,  upon  estates,  besides  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  are  sometimes  occupied  in  improvements  of^ 
the  lands  in  their  own  possession,  and  they  are  interested 
to  obtain  labourers  for  a  cheap  hire  ;  and  hence,  so  far  as 
their  influence  reaches,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  a  nu- 
merous class  of  small  tenantry  or  cottagers. 

Still,  however,  the  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  du-  Emlgratloa 
ring  the  last  half  century,  has  been  very  considerable,  able. 
Not  only  have  vast  multitudes  gone  into  the  sea  and  land 
service,  and  emigrated  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
cotton- mills  in  the  low  country,  but  large  emigrations  to 
America  have  taken  place.  Such  emigrations  are  more 
in  the  power  of  the  common  Highland  people  than  of  o- 
thers  of  the  same  rank,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  ia  the 
ir^me  manner  in  the  rest  of  tjie  island.     In  the  Highlands 
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Highl>n48.  there  arc  few  villages,  and  few  shops  in  which  the  aetev 
saries  of  life  can  be  obtained  from  day  to  day,  as  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  the  island.     Nobody  is  merely  z 
tradesman  or  a  day-labourer  ;  every  man,  in  the  remote? 
districts,  makes  his  oiVn  instruments  of  husbandry,  shoes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.     He  also  builds  his  own 
cottage,  digs  and  brings  home  from  the  mountains  his  own 
peat,  aad  rears  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  or  potatoes 
consumed  in  his  family.     Every  family  must  possess  a 
portion   of  land,  or  they  cannot  exist,  because  they  can- 
not have  regular  employment  as  tradesmen.     They  all 
possess  some  cattle  ;  and  although  a  family,  consisting  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  several  children,  and  three  servants, 
was  supposed,   in   1197,  to  subsist,  annually  upon  little 
more  than  L.20  Sterling  ;  yet  the  property  of  the  same 
family,  consisting  of  live  stock  and  seed  corn,  &c.  would 
;imount  to  nearly  L.lOO,  L.150,  or  L.200.     Indeed,  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  the  mean- 
est person  possesses  scverstl  head  of  cattle  ;  while  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  farmers,  though  necessarily  accustomed  to  live 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  which  in  the  south  would  be 
accounted  equivalent  to  extreme  misery,  are  nevertheless 
possessed  of  considerable  herds  of  cattle.     The  practice 
of  throwing  several  small   into  one  large  farm,  and  of 
turning  great  tracts  into  sheep  pasture,  has  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  individuals  to  retain  an  old,  or  obtain  a  new  set* 
tlement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  cattle  having 
at  times  been  very  high,  has  tempted  multitudes  of  little 
Highland  farmers,  in  all  quarters,  to  sell  off  their  stock,  and 
to  transport  themselves  and  their  families  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, in  quest  of  new  settlements.     They  were  induced 
to  do  this  by,  their  total  unfitness  for  engaging  with  suc- 
cess in  any  sort  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
&i  Scotland  or  England,  and  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
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hadsy  wliCTcby  to  rise  to  independetice  by  the  only  em-  Highlands 
fdoyment  which  they  understood.  These  emigrations  have 
been  so  numerous,  that  a  i;egu1ar  correspondence  is  kept 
up  between  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic aad  their  kindred  at  home ;  and  the  flattering  repre- 
sentations which  are  often  sent  of  the  cheapness  and  ferti- 
lity of  soil  in  the  western  world,  operate  as  a  powerful 
temptation  to  induce  those  who  remain  at  home  to  join 
their  brethren  in  their  new  settlements.  Travellers  into 
the  Highlands  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  see 
large  numbers  of  persons,  possessing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  who  had  lived  under  mild  landlords,  seem*. 
ingly  possessed  of  a  rage  for  deserting  their  native  coun- 
try :  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  although  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  low  country  were  not  aware  of  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  Highlands  5  yet  the  High- 
landers themselves,  who  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
are  generally  men  of  much  penetration  and  sagacity,  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
state  of  change  and  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  pla- 
ced. Many  of  them,  therefore,  have  not  waited  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  farms,  which  they  foresaw  might  oc- 
cur on  the  death  of  an  indulgent  master,  or  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  leases,  but  have  anticipated  their  destiny, 
sold  off  their  effects  when  the  market  for  cattle  seemed 
high,  and,  before  old  age  should  come  upon  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  permanent  settlement  for  their 
families  in  the  western  world.  Thus,  a  considerable  ex,, 
tent  of  capital,  and  many  valuable  men  and  their  families, 
have  been  Ipst  to  the  British  empire. 

During  the  late  war  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at 
the  period  when  an  interval  of  peace  returned,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  w^  pnsidered  as  a  sort  of  cri- 
fmnal  act,  which  ought  to  be  prevented.  During  the  war 
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Highlands. thjC  emigration  had  been  diminished  by  the  drain«!eat» 
siorted  bj  the  public  service,  and  by  the  inclination  of  prot 
prietors  to  allow  their  lands  to  be  held  at  a  low  rate,  to 
enable  them  to  levy  recruits  for  the  army  with  ease  ;  but 
the  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  both  these  causes,  and 
emigration  instantly  became   extremely   general.      The 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  either  not  understanding 
L^w  a-       the  subject  corjrectly,  or  moved  by  the  interested  rcpre- 
Iraxlon.^^'  sentations  of  factors  and  great  tacksmen  upon  estates,  and 
others  who  wished  to  obtain  service  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  tj^e  purpose  of  rendering 
emigration  as  costly  and  difficult  as  possible.     The  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  cpnsist  of  allowing  great  privileges 
to  British  vessels,  and  of  prohibiting  any  vessel  from  con- 
veying abroad  more  than  a  small  number  of  emigrants  in 
any  out- voyage.   Considering  the  quarter  from  which  the 
measure    proceeded,  it  was  evidently   most  grossly  op- 
pressive ;  because,  if  proprietors  pf  Highland  estates  turn 
Cut  their  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  them 
no  other  profitable  mode  of  employing  thpir  little  capital, 
it  is  evidently  most  unjust  to  restrain  these  poor  people 
from  seeking  a  new  advantageous  settlement  in  the  only 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  it  can  hp  obtained.   As 
already  mentioned,  these  Highlanders,  from  their  educa- 
tion, are  necessarily  unfit  for  engaging  in  the  service  of 
manufacturers,  or  even  of  husbandmen,   otherwise  than 
in  the  meanest  station.    Their  little  capitals  could  go  only 
a  miserable  length  towards  educating  or  establishing  their 
families  in  great  towns  ;  and  hence  they  were  rashly  bla- 
pied  for  jmakin^  the  only  attempt  in  their  power  to  avoid 
sinking   into  poverty,  or  to   ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  effect  of  the  statute  only  has  been  to  embarrass  the 
lowest  class  of  tenants  in  their  attempts  to  emigrate,  by 
rendering  the   measure   somewhat  more  expensive  ;  the 
meaner  cottagers  of  the   Highlands  who  had  families  seir 
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/lorn  had  it  in  tl^eir  power  to  emigrate  at  any  period.  The^jjjl^^ftj 
effect  upon  them  of  the  statute  was  therefore  of  no  im-^ 
portance.  They  have  generally,  when  renioved  from  their 
possessions,  departed  to  the  low  country  or  towns  upon 
the  coast,  or,  in  the  miserable  character  of  mailers,  whick 
we  described  when  treating  of  Cromarty,  they  have  settled 
upon  any  small  portions  of  waste  land  which  they  could* 
obtain.  The  loss  of  population  which  occurs  by  emi- 
gration is  probably  of  little  political  importance,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  every  country  peoples  up  to  its  re- 
sources. If  as  much  human  food  is  produced  in  the  High- 
lands as  formerly,  that  food  will  find  consumers  ;  and  it  caa 
be  of  no  importance  to  the  state  to  provide  industriously 
that.Highland  mutton  shall  be  consumed  beyond  the  Gram- 
pians, rather  than  in  Dundee,  P^rth,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh.  It  is  even,  perhaps,  more  generally  advantageous, 
that  the  latter  districts  of  the  country  should  be  more 
dosely  peopled,  because  the  Highlands  never  can  possess 
great  cities,  and  it  is  by  these  that  arts  and  manufactures 
are  best  Improved, 

It  is  generally  found  that  sheep-farming  is  the  most  be- 
neficial mode  of  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  High- 
lands. Independent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  mount- 
ain pasture  is  better  fitted  for  supporting  them  than  larger 
animals,  that  is,  homed  cattle.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  a  glen  often  join  together,  iand  become  tacksmen  of 
the  mountains,  which  they  occupy  with  sheep ;  but  in 
proportion  as  capital  is  acquired  by  individual  in  the 
Highlands,  and  in  proportion  as  speculating  graziers  go 
thither  from  the  low  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  farms 
must  fall  into  fewer  hands.  Large  tracts  of  the  valleys 
are  no  doubt  arable,  and  they  are  still  occupied  by  small 
tenants  and  cottagers ;  but  the  ordinary  progress  of  an  im- 
proving agriculture,  and  of  raising  rents,  must  necessarily 
be  to  expel  by  degrees  the  ancient  possessors,  and  to  con- 
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HlghUndh  vert  great  tracts  ef  hill  and  dale  into  single  farms  ;  the 
latter  to  be  kept  under  the  plough,  to  afford  winter  food 
,     for  the  stock  which  the  mountains  support  in  summer.  If 
the  patriotic  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  wish  to  retain  in 
the  country  the  tenants  who  possess  some  capital,  and  who 
Are  likely  to  emigrate  to  America,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  with  success.    Go- 
vernment have  of  late,  by  commencing  the  formation  of 
z  great  canal  through  Inverness- shire  across  the  island, 
attempted  to  find  employment  for  the   Highlanders   at 
home  ;  but  in  that  manner  a  resource  i$  only  provided, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  poorer  Highlanders,  who  are 
destitute  of  capital,  and  no  inducement  to  remain  at  home 
is  held  out  to  the  tenants,  who,  on  being  dismissed  frpn^ 
their  farms,  are  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money,  witl^  which  they  naturally  endea^ 
vour  to  procure  a  permanent  establishment  and  provision 
for  their  families.  The  only  way  in  which  that  object  can 
be  accomplished  would  probably  consist  of  imitating  the 
measure  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  low  country,  wheix 
the  dominion  of  laiy  was  first  established,  of  creating  vil- 
lages in  convenient  stations*     This,  indeed,  has  been  at- 
tempted by  many  public-spirited  proprietors,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Banffshire,  as  formerly  mentioned.  In  many 
cases/  however,  in  the  Highlands,  this  measure  has  not 
been  attempted  upon  proper  principles. 
Villagci,         In  some  cases  government  has  established  fishing  vil- 
liucccssfui  "l*g^s;  and  in  other  cases  great  proprietors  have  endea* 
youred  to  establish  villages,   but  without  producing  the 
cflFect  of  inducing   the   Highland   tenantry    to  settle    in 
them,  or  commercial  and  enterprising  men  (rom  the  lovw; 
country  to  fix  themselves  there,  and  to  establish  manu- 
factures or  commerce.     The  reason  usually  is,  that  the 
settlement    is   undertaken    with    too   narrow   vi?ws.     A 
village  is  lotted  out,  and  to  each  lot  of  buUding  grouudl 
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H  sppropiiated  a  small  croft  or  portion  of  land,  to  be  oc«  Higfato^^ 
capied  as  a  garden,  and  for  rearing  a  little  arable  crop. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  belongs  to  some  no- 
bleman or  other  great  proprietor.  It  is  clear  that  no  ma* 
Bufacturer  or  trader,  who  aspires  to  riches  or  independ- 
ence, will  ever  s^le  in  such  a  village  ;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance will  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  eligible  re- 
treat for. a  Highlander  who  is  removed  from  his  farm,^ 
tod  possesses  some  capital,  but  who  sees  that  his  children 
cannot  prosper  by  settling  in  such  villages.  A  trader  or 
manufacturer  will  not  settle  in  them,  because  he  not  only 
sees  that,  in  case  of  attaining  to  prosperity,  he  can  ntvet 
purchase  land  without  emigrating  from  that  part  of  the 
^untry ;  but  that,  even  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  or 
convenient  to  keep  some  horses  or  cows,  he  can  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  without  permission  &om  the  factor  of 
the  neigbbouring  laird.  Should  he  offend  that  factor,  he 
cannot  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  beyond  his  house, 
and  his  miserable  little  croft  in  the  village.  He  can  oc- 
jcupy  no  station  requisite  for  machinery,  and  may  easily, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  factor,  be  made  to  find  the  country 
too  hot  for  him. 

Our  forefathers  in  the  low  country  appear  lo  have 
acted  differently,  in  former  times,  when  they  establish- 
ed towns.  It  will  generally  be  found,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  every  considerable  village  in  the  Low- 
lands, not  only  that  the  village  itself  was  originally  sold 
or  feued  out  in  lots  by  the  great  proprietor  or  baron  who 
established  it,  and  that  to  every  building  lot  a  proportion 
of  croft  or  arable  land  was  annexed,  together  with  a  piece- 
of  moor  pasture,  and  perhaps  also  a  piece  of  moss  to  sup- 
ply fuel  'f  but  also  that  several  small  farms,  scattered  a 
mile  round  in  every  direction,  were  sold  or  feued  out  for  a 
zesenred  rent,  consiMing  in  some  cases  of  gtun,  and  ia 
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pighlande.  other  cases  of  money.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  ter- 
ritory was  thus  brought  into  frequent  commerce,  by  be- 
longing to  a  number  of  small  proprietors,  among  whom>  by 
4eath,  bankruptcy,  emigration^  and  otherwise,  a  variety  of 
revolutions  were  continually  taking  place,  persons  of  some 
ambition  and  activity  were  induced  to  settle  on  the  spot. 
If  they  had  a  little  capital,  they  could  therewith  purchase 
a  little  lot  of  ground  which  would  descend  to  their  heirs  ; 
with  the  remaindea:  of  their  capital  th^y  could  engage  in 
^me  sort  of  traffic  ;  and  they  saw  that,  if  successful,  op*^ 
portunities  would  never  be  wanting  of  enlarging  their  pos* 
sessions  by  additional  purchases  of  land*  These  purcha- 
ses were  the  more  easy  on  this  account,  that  the  great  pro- 
prietor who  established  such  a  colony  had,  in  the  first  sales, 
usually  reserved  a  rent  equal  to  the  full  valu«  of  the  lands  f 
so  thai  the  second  and  successive  purchasers,  being  always 
bound  to  pay  this  ground-rent,  only  in  truth  bought  and 
paid  a  price  for  the  improvements  by  building,  inclosing, 
and  cultivation,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  lands.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  proprietors  of  lands,  in  former 
limes,  in  some  measure  indemnified  their  vassals  for  being 
turned  out  of  their  farms,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  to  independence.  Besides  those  who  could 
afford  to  buy  lands  and  build  bouses,  many  others  went  to 
these  villages  in  the  character  of  labourers  or  tradesmen, 
and  by  degrees  capital  was  acquired,  and  the  arts  made 
to  flourish,  by  the  nesort  of  persons  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  those  places 
of  the  Highlands .  where  mere  building  ground,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  croft,  is  allotted  to  a  village,  while  the 
whole  neighbouring  territory  belongs  to  a  preat  proprie* 
tor,  whose  estate  is  perhaps  entailed,  and  thereby  render- 
ed as  unalienable  ^s  a  churchyard,  no  great  exertions  in 
trade  pi:  manufactures  can  be  expected  i  because  men  of 
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capital,  ^liethcr  Highlamders  or  Lowlanders,  will  avoid  Hlghlan^ 
settling  diere.  To  such  an  object  some-  square  miles,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  sacrificed ;;  and  that  can  be  of  no  gveat 
itnportanee  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Few  pro- 
prietors, however,  have  been  so  liberal  as -to  afford  to  Ae 
ancient  vassals  of  their  families  the  sort  of  independence 
produced  bjr  villages  of  any  sort,  when  removed  fromr 
theiir  farms,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  alienate,  though 
Bnder  no  diminution  of  rent,  even  the  smallest  portions  of 
^cir  territory.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  evidently  most  un- 
just to  complain  that  the  Highlanders  have  had  recourse 
to  emigration,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  country^ 
depending  their  little  capital,,  in  the  expectation  that,  at 
some  future  period^  their  laodliords  will  become  more  rea^ 
sonable,  and  will  afford  them  a  permanent  establishment^ 
by  laying  out  villages,  in  which  they  can  purchase  lots 
and  build  houses. 

We  have  already  said,  however,  and  we  shall  again  have- 
occasion  to  remark,  that  some  patriotic  proprietors  have 
made  great  exertions  in  this  way  ;  and  thereby,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  liberality  in  erecting  villages  and  granting 
feus,  rendered  more  valuable  the  remainder  of  their  estates, 
improved  the  condition  of  t^heir  people,  and  augmented 
the  resources  and  industry  of  their  country.  We  have  phn  of  iii*r 
already  mentioned  the  estates  of  Skibo  and  Pulrossie,  be-^^^g^J^^' 
longing  to  the  family  of  Dempster  j  and  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  plan  for  their  improve- 
ment which  about  the  yoar  119^3  was  formed  by  George 
Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichcn.  The  farms  there  were 
small  ill  regard  to  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  and  the 
rent  of  18,000  acres  was  less  than  L.800  a-vearj  of 
tvhich  more  than  a  fourth  was  paid  by  two  fyrms  be- 
longing to  the  m^»on*house.  The  tenants,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Highlands^  pai4  theic  rents  by  the 
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Highlandt.  jale  of  cattle,  Ivhich  were  fed  in  their  houses  on  sti'iTO  ^' 
xing  the  winter,  and  picked  up  a  miserable  subsistence  off 
the  moor-ground,  in  summer.   The  estates  furnished  sontf 
wood,  with  which,  and  the  sward  surface  of  the  ground  cut 
into  the  form  of  large  bricks,  the  people  made  houses  for 
themselves,  which  they  covered  with  turf  est  l^miser. 
Once  in  three  years  these  hoaacs,'exe^ting  the  wood,  were 
thrown  to  the  donghil,  and  new  houses  built.    The  cattle  oo- 
cufned  one  eiid  of  the  dwelling-house  during  winter.  The 
young  men  were  accustomed  to  go  in  spring  to  the  south 
to  engage  in  country  labour ;  and  many  of  the  young  wo^ 
men  did  so  in  harvest.    They  returned  before  winter,  and 
spent  their  time  in  great  idleness,  although  the  women  had 
begun  to  earn  a  little  money  by  spinning.    Mr  Dempster, 
who  was  proprietor  of  Skibo,  and  manager  of  his  brother's 
estate  of  Pulrossie,did  not  immediately  attempt  to  r»se  the 
rents  of  the  tenants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  them 
to  improve  their  little  spots  of  land,  and  to  build  houses  for 
themselves  of  more  durable  materials.  On  the  banks  of  the 
£yle,  also,  which  is  a  navigable  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea> 
he  lotted  out  two  village^,  and  prevailed  with  a  company 
from  Glasgow,  at  one  of  them,  to  erect  a  manufacture  of 
•pinning  cotton  by  jennies,  and  to  employ  the  natives  iit^ 
weaving.     In  another  village,  he  procured  a  gentleman  to 
establish  the  weaving  of  linen,  to  receive  apprentices  for 
th&t  purpose,  and  thereby  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  spinning  of  yarn  throughout  the  country.     The  ob- 
ject was  to  introduce  the  art  of  weaving  into  the  houses  of 
small  tenants,  as  had  been  previously  done  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.    AU 
the  services  formerly  performed  by  the  tenants  were  chan«« 
ged  into  money  payments.   The  waste  lands  were  throwHf 
open  to  every  settler  who  chose  to  cultivate  them ;  and  thejf 
soon  found  most  industrioud  inhabitants  upom^tbs  fellaii^ 
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ing  terms  :  The  first  icttlcf s  were  allowed  to  improve  as  Highhndy< 

much  waste  land  as  they  were  able,  for  which  they  paid 

oaly  one  shilling  a-year  during  their  lives.  At  their  death 

their  heirs  were  to  be  allowed,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  occupy, 

their  fathers  possessions  at  an  appraised  value,  to  be  fixed 

by  arbitrators  mutually  chosen.     This  rent  is  to  remain 

invariable  till  the  next  generation,  when  the  valuation  is 

to  be  repeated,  and  so  on  for  ever.     In  this  way,  a  jdaa 

was  devised  for  improving  these  estates,  without  cost  to 

the  proprietors,  and  without  expelling  the  old  tenants,^  or 

introducing   sheep-farming,  and  also   withoutv  alienating 

any  portion  of  the  property,  excepting  the  stations  for  the 

villages ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  portion^ 

of  improved  land  were  rendered  of  easy  access  to  pros* 

parous  persons,  without  danger  of  being  suddenly  remo*^ 

red.     The  mere  waste  grounds,  totally  incapable  of  cul* 

ture,  were  reserved  by  the  proprietor  for  plantations  o£ 

trees  to  afford  shelter  for  the  whojc* 

Such  &  plan  as  this  might  not  be  suitable  to  those  parts 
of  the  Highlands  where  the  valleys  are  most  narrow,  and 
the  mountains  extremely  rugged,  so  as  to  afford  little  scope 
for  agricultural  improvement.  It  could  not  ultimately,  per- 
haps, prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
occupiers  consistently  with  the  interest  of  landlord  and  te- 
nmti  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  quarter  of  the  countigr  into  which  it  was  intro* 
daced,  by  giving  rise  to  much  industry,  and  leading  gradu« 
ally,  by  the  establishment  of  villages  and  manufactures,  to 
that  state  of  things  which  appear^  to  be  the  source  of  gene« 
ral  prosperity,  without  occasioning  emigration,  in  the  meai;i 
time,  or  hardship  to  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil.  Th^ 
plan  has  been  successful  in  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
the  land  has  been  greasy  improved,  and  the  condition  pf 
tl^e  bbabitants  much  amelipirated  ^   though^  ixK  the  first 
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tllgUaiids.  instance,  the  proprietor  reaps  his  share  of  the  advsbifs^gC 
^  more  slowly.  It  is  remarked  by  the  benevolent  contri* 
ver  of  the  project,  *'  that  the  increase  of  rents,  by  con- 
verting cattle-breeding  fatms  into  sheep-walks^  would  be 
more  sudden  than  by  the  system  her^  projected;  but  thai 
the  estates  would  ultimately  become  more  Suable  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  a  proposition.  Tracts  of  land  which 
have  been  converted  into  sheep-fantis  yield  little  moire^ 
at  an  average,  than  L.l  Sterling  ftr  100  acres.  This 
is,  indeed,-  a  better  rent  than  before  ^  but  how  contempt- 
ible must  this  rent  appear  when  compared  with  an  e- 
state  occupied  by  industrious  manufacturers^  and  abound-* 
ing  in  large  woods  of  the  finest  fir,  birch^  and  other  trees  ^ 
It  is  to  be  observed^  too,  that  there  is  a  certain  in- 
compatibility between  sheep  and  people  and  trees.  No 
care  can  protect  new  plantations  from  the  depredations  of 
sheep ;  they  overleap  every  fence,  and  elude  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  shepherd.  The  leaves  of  ^rees  are  their 
favourite  food  in  summer ',  and  the  bark  is  their  medicme^ 
as  well  as  food,  in  winter.  The  lower  grounds,  now  oc- 
cupied by  people,  must  be  reserved  for  the  food  and 
shelter  of  the  flock  in  winter  :  and  this  circumstance 
seems  to  form  the  chief  incompatibility  between  sheep 
and  people."  ♦ 

After  all,  however,  zs  it  cannot  be  expected  that  measures 
similar  to  these  now  mentioned  should  have  been  univerw 
sally  adopted ;  and  as  the  conversion  6f  the  country  inta 
sheep-farms  is  the  speediest  and  shortest  mode  of  deriving 
from  it  an  ample  rent,  that  mode  of  occupation  has  been 
'  very  generally  adopted.  Though  the  ancient  tenants  of 
the  soil  have  been  generally  preferred,  yet  in  many  places 
they  maintain  a  hard  struggle  against  strangers  with  a 
large  capital ;  and  even  the  success  of  one  of  themselves 
in  acquiring  rich^  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become 
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tacksman  of  a  large  portion  of  territory,  no  less  effcctu-  Hlghlandt. 
ally  drives  oat  the  old  tenfrnts  tbaa  if  a  stranger  had  ob« 
tained  the  possession. 

It  must-ttgam  be>  observed,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
applj  particularly  to  the  county  of  Sutherland:  on  the 
contrsirj^  in  this  county^  uncommon  exertions  of  |genero* 
sity  have  hpsn  made  in  preventing  any  hardship  from 
being  sustained  by  the  ancient  tQuants^  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  which  a  new  state  of  society,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  are  introducing  ;  and  perhaps  less 
proportional  alteration  has  hitherto  occurred  in  thi$  remote 
comer  than  elsewhere,  because  the  principal  proprietors 
were  at  once  too  wealthy  and  too  benevolent  to  have  re- 
course to  those  measures  for  augmenting  their  rental  which 
have  been  elsewhere  adopted. 

It  may  be  added,  thjit  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
at  so  late  a  period  were  the '  scene  of  so  imuch  intestinq  - 
warfare  and  rapine,  are  at  present  one  of  the  nu)st  orderly 
districts  in  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have 
retained  nothing  of  their  former  character,  excepting  their 
hospitality  and  civility  to  strangers,  and  their  activity  and 
decision  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  engage  ;  being 
capable  of  the  highest  exertions  of  industry,  providing 
only  an  adequate  reward  be  held  out  to  their  view. 

The  population  of  Sutherland  stands  thus ; 
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,  Waten.  mountains  more  generally  lofty  and  terrific,  in  proportioi 
as  they  approach  towards  the  wg$tern  coast.  This  results 
from  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  decline 
towards  the  east,  and  are  broken  off  into  rude  precipices 
and  naked  rocks  towards  the  west. 

Watcrt.  The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  wliich  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Ross- shire  towards  Su- 
therland, has  been  already  described ;  and  also  the  FritH 
of  Cronfiarty,  which  runs  far  into  the  land  frons  the  IVforay 

pckcL  Frith.  The  river  Ockel  is  one  of  the  chief  streams  connect- 
ed with  this  county.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  A'ssint,  in  Su- 
therlandshire,  and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  forty  miles, 

Friths,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.  Thfe  riverConon 
also  flows  towards  the  east  coast.  It  falls  into  the  extremity 
or  most  inland  part  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  "It  abounds 
with  salnion  ;  and  pearls  were  formerly  fotind  near  its 
mouth.  The  Beaulie  forms  the  boundary  of  thfe  coiirity  with 
Inverness- shire,  to  which  county  it  niore  particutaFly  be- 
longs. The  Moray  Frith,  after '  passing  Iriverne^,  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distance  ihland,  iindcr  the  name  of"  the 
Moray  Frith,  or  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  this  I  ait  river, 
"which  falls  into  its  inland  extremity.  This  Frith  of  Beau- 
lie  here  forms  the- boundary  of  the  county.  Thie  river 
Orrin  is  of  inferior  importance  ;  it  rises  In  the 'south- west 
;  border  of  the  county,  arid  falFs  int6  the  Con6rt  af'the  Kirk 
of  Urray.'  The  three  friths  already  mention^d^' or  long 
bays, 'whicti  advance  irito  the  cotifttry  from  the  east  Coast, 
Viz.  the  Friths  of  Doriioch^'  (iromarty,  and  Beaulie,  are 
of  considerable  importance,' as  giving  acCess^  by  ttieans  of 
Bold  coast.  xVater-carriagei  to"a  cbn^itiei^blW  pot-tidh  of  it.  The  toast 
bn.thi^  side  is  ^enetally  bold/ as  w^  foirmfeHy  remarked 
when  treating  ot  th6 'Motay'Ffith  and  Frith  of  CtiDUi arty* 
"Between  Rosem'arKie  and  Cr6marty;  that  is,  b'etWeen  the 
Moray  Frith  aiid  tlie  Frith  of  Cfbmarty;  the  coast  is  bold 
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ftnd  rocl^y.     It  abounds^  with  romantic  views  and  fright-    Wttew. 
ful  precipices.     Along  these  the  ivy  creeps   in  ragged 
cIifFs>  where  hawks  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 

'    *•  Low  brbw'd  rocks  liaog  liodding  o*er  the  deep." 

Crabs  and  lobsters  are  dragged  from  holes  among  Hit 
rocks,  with  old  corn  hecks,  by  country  women  ;  and  bealg 
are  often  ^een  on  them;  ^lid  otters  shot,  though  not  very 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  a  variety  of  curious  na- 
tural caves  along  the  shore,  some  of  them  very  deep,  and 
one  that  runs  quite  through  the  rock  for  about  fitty  yards, 
affording  an  open  passage  to  such  as  wish  to  examine  it. 
Some  of  tiiese  have  been  used  as  a  temporary  lodging  by 
fishers  when  there  was  a  great  shoal  of  herrings  on  the 
coast ;  and  others  resorted  to  by  smugglers,  as  fit  places 
for  concealing  their  prohibited  articles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  east  coast,  a  bold  front  of  rocks  is 
presented  to  the  German  Ocean.  Here  are  found  a  num-cavcms. 
ber  of  natural  caves  ;  some  of  which  are  so  capacious  that 
they  could  contain  from  four  to  six  hundred  m^n  each. 
The  entrance  to  them  is  narrow,  but  within  they  widen 
to  a  great  extent,  are  of  an  amazing  height,  and  of  a 
,  depth  which  no  man  would  incline  to  examine.  There 
are  drops  of  wate^  constantly  distilling  from  the  upper  part 
6f  these  caves,  which,  gradually  petrifying,  make  them  to 
appear  above  like  an  arch  of  the  finest  marble.  In  these 
different  birds  take  up  their  residence ;  and  numbers  of  pi- 
geons hatch  their  young  in  them.  Beds  of  sea-shells  are 
found  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shire,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sho^e,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  country 
6nce  had  still  more  friths  and  bays  than  at  present^  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  t)ie  ocean  has  receded. 

The  west  coast  of  the  county  is  vttj  deeply  indented 
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Menptaini.  able  mountains^  or  even  chains  of  mountains,  Ift  a  country* 
that  is  all  naountainous^  excepting  the  narrow  tract  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  friths,  which  there  advance  frdm  the 
TuHoch  German  Ocean.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  without 
notice  Tulloch  Ard,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ross-shire,  in 
the  district  of  Kintail,  which  claims  particular  attention, 
on  iaccount  of  its  importance  in  ancient  times.  Like  the 
temple  of  Janus  of  ancient  Rome,  it  indicated  peace  or 
war  ;  for,  when  war  commenced,  a  barrel  of  burning  tar 
on  the  highest  peak  was  the  signal,  and  in  twentj*four 
hours  all  the  tertants  and  vassals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  Castle  of  St  Donan,  armed  pro  aru  et  focis^  Thi» 
momntain  is  the  crest  of  Seaforth's  arms. 

BcivUaish.  Ben-Uaish,  in  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  on  the  east  coast, 
towers  above  ^he  rest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  seen  across 
the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Elgin,  or 
of  Banff.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow;  and  the 
reddendo  or  quit-rent  from  the  family  of  Foulis,  for  the  te- 
nure of  the  forest  of  Uaish,  is  the  payment  of  a  snow-ball 
to  hb  Majesty,  cm  any  day  of  the  year,  if  required.  And 
we  are  assured  that  a  quantity  of  snow  was  actually  sent 
hence  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Inverness, 
in  summer  I74<3y  to  cool  his  wine.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  heath  and  coarse  grass,  which  is  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  ail  arpund  the  hill ;  and  this  forest  is  well  stocked 
.  with  deer  and  a  variety  of  moor-game. 
.  In  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  also,-  which  is  on  the  east 
coast,  it  may  he  observed,  that  on  the  top  of  the  ^highest 
mountain,  in  Balnagoun's  forest,  called  Scuiim^a^bbarra, 
which  is  distant  many  miles  from  the  sea,  shells  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  fish  are  found,  some  of  them  in  beds  well  co* 
vered  with  earth. 

Size  of        The  territory  of  this  county  is  better  divided  than  that 
estates.       ^  «     ,      , ,     ,.  i 

of  Sutherland;  at  the  s^me  time  it  contains  some  vcrj 
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large  estates.  Itg^  valuation  in  the  (pes84>oaksy  accordiiig.  to  *»«  ^ 
the  estimate  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  by  ■  ^  0 
which  pnblic  burdens  are  imposed,  amounts  tq  L;15y040y 
10s.  3d.  Scottish  money.  The  valuation  of  oi^e  estate  a* 
mounts  to  no  less  than  L.  12,028  :  ips.  being  upwards  of 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  county.  The  county  contains  lBe» 
ven  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.3000  Scots; 
three  whose  valuation  is  above  L*20d0y  but  below  L.3000; 
twelve  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.IOOO,  and 
below  L.2000 ;  a  fourth  class  pf  proprietors,  amount* 
ing  to  sixteen  in  number,  hold  lands  valued  from  L.400i 
to  L.1000  ;  and,  lastly,  forty^ four  proprietors  hold  estates 
valued  at  less  than  L.40Q  Scots.  This  last  class,  of  course^ 
have  no  vote  in  thc.elcction  of  the  member  of  parliament. 
The  whole  state  of  property  is  sjummed  up  thus,  in  his 
f*  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Northern  Counties  and 
Islands,"  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Number  of  Proprietors.  Account  of  Valuation. 

First  class '7..*...4..L.35,482     9     7 

Second  class. ••   3..«* ••  7,081  15     2 

Third  class.. ..12 .......17,675     4     0 

Fourth  class... 16 *....  5^,5^7   13     4 

Fifth  class.. -•..44..... 7,209     8      2 

82  L.75,040   10      3 

Of  the  whole,  L. 20,895  :  S  :  4  Scots  is  entailed  j  the 
remainder  is  exempted  from  any  restriction  of  that  na- 
ture. The  chief  clans  which  inhabit  this  county  are 
the  M^Kenzies,  the  Rosses,  the  Frazers,  the  M*Kays,  the 
M'Raeys,  and  Monros. 

With  regard  to  its  w)il,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  issoil.  Three 
occupied,  the  county  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  *^'^"^^ 
three  districts  of  very  unequal  extent ;  the  eastern,  the 
western,  stod  middle*    Thfer^  are  few  districts  in  th^ 
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Agrioil.  northern  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  climate  is  more  fa- 

cure* 
»■     V     ■ '  vourablje  to  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  eastern  coast  of 

tnctT"      Ross-shire,  or  where  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a 
country  residence  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection. 
From  Contin  to  the  promontory  of  Tarbetness^  in  parti* 
colar,  there  is  a  stretch  of  country,  about  sixty  miles  in 
lengthy  possessed  of  many  natural  and  artificial  beauties, 
being  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Bay  or  Frith 
of  Cromarty,  adorned  by  the  seats  of  many  opulent  and 
respectable  proprietors,  by  whose  exertions  the  lowet 
parts  of  the  dis^ict  have  been  considerably  improved, 
and  the  upper  covered  with  plantations.     Indeed,  such 
are  the  natural  advantages  which  this  tract  can  boast  of, 
that  it  has  been  counted  little  inferior,  in  point  cither  of 
soil  OT  climate,  to  Fife,  though  that  county  is  situated  so 
fer  to  the  south  of  it.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  part 
of  it  capable  of  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  in  breadth 
from  one  to  two  English  miles,  except  towards  the  pa- 
rishes of  Nigg  and  Tai^bet.     The  soil  of  this  district,  as 
may  be  easily  conjectured  from  its  extent,  is  extremely 
various.     About  Contin  it  is  light  and  friable,  calculated 
for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  oats.     In  the  parishes  of 
Fodderty,  Dingwall,  and  Kiltearn,  there  is  a  deep  loam, 
fit  to  yeild  weighty  crops  of  wheat.     On  some  fields  on 
the  estate  of  TuUoch,  indeed,  fifteen  bolls  of  that  grain 
have  been  produced  per  Scots  acre  after  the  first  fallow. 
The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Alness,  Rosekeen,  and  Kilmuir, 
is  light.     In  the  parishes  of  Nigg  and  Easter  Fearn,  it  is 
very  rich  and  friable,  and  will  carry  any  crops  produced 
in  the  Lothians.     Thence,  to  the  eastern  point  of  Tarbet- 
nesfi,  there  is  a  kindly  but  light  soil.     The  lands  in  this 
county  are  occupied,  partly  by  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
siderable farms  in  their  own  h^mds,  here  called  mmm  (ei« 
tbcr  because  situated  ae^  tb^  n^ansion-bouse  of  the  pro* 
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prictor,  or  a  corruptioti  of  demesne),  an*  partly  by  re-   AgrJoiK 


ture. 


spcctable  farmers,  vflio  have  pretty  large  possessions,  par- 
ticularly in  pasture,  whether  for  sheep  or  cattle.  But  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by 
small  tenants,  and  by  cottagers,  known  wnder  the  name  of 
jailers,  whose  situation  and  circumstances  have  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  account  of  Cromarty. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  'county  are  very  spirited  in  the 
improvements  they  carry  on,  and  follow  every  species  of 
good  husbandry  practised  in  the  south.  The  better  sort 
of  fanners  are  beginning  to  imitate  their  example :  but 
the  smaller  tenants  are  far  behind ;  indeed,  keeping  their 
land  perpetually  under  corn,  and  never  thinking  of  vary* 
ing  their  sjrstem  of  husbandry. 

The  usual  grains  cultivated  in  Ross-shii«  are  barley  Crops, 
or  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  and  sometimes 
-wheat.  Every  rotation  practised  in  the  south  has  been  at^ 
tempted  'by  the  gentlemen  ;  but  the  want  of  tharkets  in 
the  country  has  induced  severals  to  lay  their  farms  into 
grass.  Tlie  grasses  usually  sown,  either  for  hay  or  pas* 
ture,  are  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye-grass 
and  rib-grass.  The  usual  rotation  practised  by  the  small 
tenants,  and  which  they  have  uniformly  pursued,  perhaps, 
for  centuries,  is  bear  or  big,  with  dung,  followed  by  two 
crops  of  oats,  or  sometimes  a  little  peas,  and  always  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  ;  on  Which  root  their  families  subsist  for 
nine  months  in  the  year :  no  clover,  no  turnip,  no  fallow ; 
ttor  even  a  bit  of  what  is  called  their  infield,  or  old  arable 
grounds,  laid  under  grass.  On  the  outfield  ground,  after 
ley,  which  is  nothing  but  natural  grass,  they  commonly 
take  a  crop  or  two  of  oats,  then  perhaps  barley,  then  peas, 
or  perhaps  another  crop  of  oats,  and  then  ley  again.  The 
gentlemen  and  more  extensive  farmers  make  use  of  lime. 
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Agriciil-   marl^  and  shelly  sand,  as  manure.     The  practice  of  the 
u— v-^  smaller  tenants  is,  to  dig  earth  from  large  pits  in  the  fields 

Manures  ^i^^^  mean  to  manure  (often  in  the  middle  of  their  land), 
with  which  they  make  a  compost,  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of 
dung  for  three  of  earth.  This  is  spread  on  their  white, 
that  is,  their  sttibbli  land,  in  Ferbruary.  The  manure  is 
then  ploughed  down,  and  another  ploughing  given  in  the 
end  of  April,  on  which  they  sow  their  bear  or  big.  Marl 
abounds  in  ms^ny  parts  of  this  district,  and  sea-weed  is 
also  found.  The  shelly  sand  is  accounted  an  uncommonly 
yaluable  manure ;  it  lasts  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and 
converts  a  light  brown  insipid  soil  into  rich  black  loam« 

Pences.  From  forty  to  sixty  barrels  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The 
farms  of  the  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  more  respect- 
table  tenants,,  are,  inclosed  ;  but  the  country  in  general  liet 
open.  Land  inclosed  and  subdivided  is  reckoned  worth 
from,  a  fourth  to  one-half  more  rent  than  in  an  open-field 
;ifate.  From  the  shelter  which  inclosures  afford,  not  only 
stock,  but  also  the  quantity  and  'Quality  both*  of  com  and 
grass,  are  greatly  improved.  The  size  of  the  inclosures 
in  this  country  varies  much,  but  in  general  they  arc  from" 
six  to  sixteen  acres.  DiiFereat  opinions  are  entertained 
respecting  the  best  system  of  kidosing.  Some  prefer  the 
double  stone  dike  or  wall,  particularly  if  stone  can  easily 
be  had.  It  maj^es  at  once  a  complete  fe^cd ;  or,  as  is 
spmetimes  said,  **  it  is  major  the  day  it  is  born."  It  is 
not  easy  for  any  sort  of  stock  to  break  through,  or  to  get 
over  it,  light  mountain  sheep  alone  excepted  j  and  if  any 
part  of  the,  waU  or  dike  happens  to  fall,  the  materials  are 
always  09  the  ground  to  repair  it  at  a  small  expence.  At 
Tulloch,,and  many  other  parts  of  the  county,  sunk  fencev 
with  hedges,  rows  of  trees,  pr  stripes  of  planting,  have 
been  made. 
Among  the  smaller  tenants  leases  run  from  five  to  sevd» 
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years,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  frequently  an  angfnen.  AgricuU 
tation  of  rent.  The  shortness  of  the  leases,  and  the  risk  .i,  J  ^ 
of  an  augmentation;  is  an  eternal  bar  to  improvenaent ; 
for  the  tenant  can  reap  but  little  benefit  from  his  labour  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  ;  and  if  he  have  done  any  thing 
more  than  his  neighbours,  his  farm  is  coveted,  and  he  must 
cither  give  a  greater  increase  of  rent  than  perhaps  it  can 
bear,  or  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  turned  out.  There  are 
several  estates,  however,  in  the  letting  of  which  different 
principles  have  been  adopted. 

No  set  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland  have  been  more  ^U^mprowe^ 
tentive  to  the  police  of  their  county  than  the  proprietors 
of  Ross-shire.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  parti- 
cular, good  roads  are  every  where  to  be  met  with;  and 
bridges  are  built  over  every  rivulet.  These  roads  have 
aU  been  formed  by  the  statute  labour.  The  gentlemen  of 
Ross  have  of  late  years  been  indefatigable  in  carrying  ort 
plantations.  The  barren  moors  they  have  covered  with 
firs,  and  round  their  honses  they  have  raised  the  finer 
kind  of  pines,  with  timber  of  different  sorts ;  and  when 
properly  kept,  there  is  not  an  instance  of  their  having 
failed.  Without  entering  into  any  particular  detail,  in 
regard  to  every  place  distinguished  by  this  species  of  im- 
provement, it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Braaa 
Castie,  TuUoch,  Foulis,  Novar,  Balna^oun,  Geanies,- 
atid  Tarlogie',  can  boast  of  surrounding  plantations,  which 
rival,  in  point  of  extent  and  success,  aknost  any  in  the 
island.  The  Scottish  fir,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  beech, 
thrive  particularly  well.  The  larch  is  also  foi^ind  to  an*-  , 
swer,  and  is  coming  every  day  more  and  more  into  reputed 
It  has  been  found  ifiat  -fruit  ti^es,  as  various  sorts  of  ^eat^ 
and  apples,  and  even  thfe  aipricot,  the  peach,  and  the  plum, 
are  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  the  geiierality  of  those 
produced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.    Several  gen- 
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-^5**'  Innea  Jiatv^  brought  uader  cultivation  large  tracts  of  wastft 
Wi/y  u./  ground,  by  placiag  upon  them,  poor  Highlanders  at\d  o« 
thers^  in  the  character  of  mailers  or  cottagers,  in  such 
situations  a^  appeared  itiost  adapted  for  improvement. 
Th^f  encouragement  given  thise  new  settlers  is  various. 
Some  give  tl^eai  wood  for  building;  a  house,  a  pick  and  a 
$|>ade,  with  what  seed  they  require  for  the  first  year,  to  sow 
on  any  new  ground  they  bripg  into  culti^re  j  and,  they  arc 
idlowcd  to  remain  for  thg  first  seven  years  without  paying 
any  consideration,  except  one  fowl  and  twenty  eggs ;  Others 
get  leases  for  Kfe  ;  but  all  upon  condition  that  they  annu- 
ally dig  and  improve  as  much  new  ground  as  will  sow  one 
firlot  of  gralu  (about  the  fourth  of  an  acre).  From  their 
improvemients,  several  gentlemen,  who  adopted  the  plan 
e^rly,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  cot- 
tagers at  the  expiration  of  the  original  lease,  added  consi- 
derably to  their  income.  The  great  objection  to  this 
mode  of  improvement  is,  that  these  poor  people,  notbcbg 
able  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  cattle 
during  the  winter  season,  are  thence  under  the  necessity 
of  preying  upon  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and  oa 
that  account  wish  to  have  the  whole  country  a  common 
after  the  harvest  is  got  in  ;  a  fatal  bar  to  every  species  of 
improvement,  particularly  to  winter  crops,  &c. 
Middle  dis-  The  central  district,  or  interior  part  of  Ros^-shire,  tha' 
tnct.  exceedingly  mountainous,  i$  justly  described  as  an  exten- 

sive and  beautiful  Highland  country ;  the  straths  pr  val- 
leys of  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  whilst  the  hills  produce 
abundance  of  grass  for  feedit^g  cattle^  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Till  of  late  this  district  was  inhabited  by  a  num^r 
'her  of  small  farmers,  who  maintained  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the.  produce  of  the  little  spots  they 
bad  to  cultivate,  and  who  in  favourable  seasons  were  en* 
abled  to  pay  the  itpding  rent  exacted  by  the  landlord  from 
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tke  profit  of  die  cattle  thcj  pos^8$ed.  Jbe  indoleQce  in  A|Hr»^ 
which  thej  could  indulge  tbemselyas,  the  abundance  of^.i  ^  i  .f 
fuel  they  enjoyed  (gn  import^t.  article  in  a  cold  coun^ 
try),  and  tke  natural  attacb^ut  ^hich  every  individual 
must  feel  for  his  native  soil  aiid  birthplace,  m^ide  tbem 
attached  to  that  nxode  of  living  and  unwilling  tp  quit  it» 
In  a  public  view,  also,  it  wa$  a  matter  of  considerable  inw 
portanc2e  to  have  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men  kept  in 
the  country,  who  without  much  detriment  to  agriculturf 
or  comnaercial  industry  xould  at  once  be  converted  into 
soldiers,  ^ut  of  late  a  change  of  system  has  taken  place^ 
This  extensive,  district  is  now  converted  from  cattle  into 
sheep  farms  I  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  infinitely 
better  calculated  for  the  latter.  For  every  pound  of  beef 
that  a  Highlanfie?  can  ^end  to  market,  a  shepherd  can  at 
least  bring  threeipound^^  of  qautton.  This  is  over  and  above 
the  woql,  which  f iirnishes  the  staple  for  an  useful  manu- 
facture, that  ne^er  existed  before,  Hence  the  shepherd  is 
enabled  to  pay  at  once  a  double  rent  with  ease  i  and  it 
can  hard)y*be  questioned,  that  in  process  of  time  High- 
land property  ivill  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  valu.e  by 
sheep-farming*  By  sheep,  also,  the  present  heath-cover-' 
ed  mountains  of  the  Highlands  will  be  rendered  green 
and  fertile,  and  greatly  more  productive  of  grass  than  at 
present.  The  result,  however^  upon  the  population  of 
the  coimtry  is  very  evident.  In  prop<;artion  ^  capital  i$ 
acquired,  v^ether  by  sheep-farmers  who  are  Highland- 
ers, or  who  are  emigrants  from  the  sojftlb,i  liie  farnas  must 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  a  smaller  number  ^ 
of  people  find  employment  here- 
in this  disti^ict  still  remains  the  great  forest  of  Fainish, 
twenty  miles  in  length.  ^ 

The  western  district  of  Ro$s«shire  forms  an  extensive  Western 
tract  of  cott^try«    The  general  ^pect  of  it  is  extremelj 
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AgTiciif-  lininvitin?.     A 'strarig^er  who  climW  a  moutit&in  behoWs 
tnre*  .       °  ^  ■      ,    ♦  . 

W     1^     if  aroand  him  a  prospect' "Exhibiting  a' desolate  "and  dreary 

region,  whete  nolhiiig'  can  be  «een,  ai  far  \L<i  the  eje  can 
reach,  but  vast  piles  erf  rocky  mouti tains,  with  summits 
fcrokcn,  serrated,  and  sprmgjing  into  every  terrific  form^ 
arid  snowy  glaciers  lodged  in  thfe  deep-shaded  apertures, 
Tet  amidst  these  hills,  covered  with  heath,  and  dreary  to 
the  sigh^,  are  ^allieys  both  beautiful  and  very  fertile  ;  but 
being  detached  by  hills,  lofty  and  often  inaccessible,  the 
'  soil  IS  exceedingly  various.      The  shallow  is  the  most 

prevalent,   which  frequent  rains  nourish  into  a  state  of 
fertility,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be  deficient. 
Wcqung       The  climate,  like  the  surface  of  t!ie  country,  is  re* 
markably  unequal ;  the  satne  day  is  often  diversified  by 
the  appearance  of  all  the  diflFerent  seasons ;  and  though 
occasionally  there  may  be  some  tracts  of  dry  weather,  yet 
at  no  period  can  two  successive  days  be  wholly  depend* 
cd  on.     Indeed  the  seasons  may  be  considered  as  always 
wet.     Every  thing  almost  h  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain.    If 
there  be  a  cold  or  a  hot'day,  we  shall  sooh  have  rain ;  if 
a  crow  begih  to  chatter,  she  is  calling  for- rain  ;   if  the 
clouds  be  heavy,  or  if  there  be  a  mist  upon  the  cons  of  the 
hin  ,  we  shall  s^e  rain.     In  a  word,  a ' Hrgfhlander  may 
make  any  thing  a  sign  of  rain  ;  theirie  is  nro  danger  he  shall 
fail  in  his  prognostication.*    Such  a  di<;trictls  evidently 
better  calculated  fof  pastiirage  than  for  agrictfl'ture  5  yet 
even  here^  in  spite  of  the  cHinate,  the  Highlanders  con- 
trive to  fear  in  the  valleys  scanty  and  precarious  arable 
crops,  chiefly  by^  the' aid  of  the  crooked  spade  formerly 
described.     But,  in  fact,  ihe  riches  of  this  quarter  of  the 
iilind  depend  trot  dri  the  productions  of  the  soil,  but  of 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  principally  in  regard  to  -the  latter  that 
its  real' vat ne'otiji^t to  be  estimated.     Loch 'Brboir>;  Loch 
Gairloch,  Loch  TdWden/^Loch  Kissern,  Loch-  Gaironi 
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LocJh  Duichy  8cc.  abound  with  herrings  and  other  inha^  ftfcerJBn^ 
bitants  of  the  deep,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  part 
of  these  kbgdoms.  Along  thi^  extensive  coast,  one  hun« 
dred  {doughs  are  scarcelj  necessarj  to  till  the  scanty  spofs 
which  it  is  posnble  for  them  to  cultivate ;  but  there  a 
thousand  vessels  might  every  season  be  loaded  with  va« 
luable  cargoes  extracted  from  the  ocean.  It  has  been  t^ 
marked  that  there  exists  an  improper  mode  of  catching 
herrings  on  this  coast,  particulariy  at  Lock  Broom,  and  also 
on  the  salmon  fishings  of  this  county.  The  vast  shoala 
which  annually  assemble  in  the  different  lochs  or  arms  oC 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  are  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  a  great  number  of  ships  and  boats  in  the  deep 
water,  and  are  not  permittedHo  reach  their  spawning  ground. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  herrings,  being  frightened^ 
wander  about  from  place  to  place,  without  being  per* 
mitted  to  spawn.  U  this  mode  of  fishing  is  continued^ 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  £ew  years  they  wiU 
be  driven  from  the  coast  entirely.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  were  permitted  to  come  up  the  difierent  lochs  to 
their  spawning  ground,  they  might  be  caught  in  much 
l^eater  quantities,  and  the  fry  would,  like  the  salmon,  re- 
turn next  season  to  their  native  shore.  Some  of  these 
lochs  are  so  narrow  at  their  entrance,  that  after  permitting 
the  herrings  to  pass,  the  bay  might  be  crossed  with  nets^ 
as  in  Sweden,  and  two«thirds  of  the  wh<de  shoal  might 
be  caught. 

The  minerals  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Mineral^ 
this  county,  that  are  of  any  value,  are  chiefly  freestcxie 
and  limestone  of  different  sorts  i  some  of  them  of  the  na« 
tare  of  marble^  M^rl  is  also  found,  as  already  noticed, 
and  ironstone  abounds.  A  tradition  exists,  that  it  was 
smelted  in  a  former  age  on  the  banks  of  the  arm  o£  the 
tea  called  Loch  £w.  In  the  northern  district  of  the  parish 
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Wsm^  of '  At^lecrofcs,   there  it  ^^  copper  mine,    MifhidL  W^4 
liams,  in  his  Mineral  King^mi>  considers  .as  equally  rich' 
with  anj  h^  Great  Britaiir*    Jn  the  parish  of  Kiiicardinei 
im  the  farm  of-  Dibsdale,  stands  one  of  the  highest  mpunt^ 
^insf  caBed  Carncbmnaigy  oq  which  stopes'  have  been 
fonikt  petfectly  sitnilar  to  dioae  known  by  the  iiame  of 
cftimgoj^ums.   Knockimj,  where  this  parish  marches  with 
Assint^jabounds  with  marble^  white  and  partj^coloured. 
In  the.  parish  of  Altiess^  ^  Very  ri«h  ore  of  iron,  which 
jteemed  to  be  of  consideraUe.  extent,  has  been  discovered. 
By  an  analysis  it  was  Ibund  to  dontain  seventy-five  pounds 
periHinit'ed  weight  of  excellent  iron^    A  v^iA  <^  lead^ 
cidi.io  Silvery  has  also  beeiK  fo^und  in  th^  $ame  neighbour- 
hood.    In  the  parish  pf  Kilt^am,  in  a  rock  on  the  banks 
of  Aultnacaor^h,  /.  e*  tjhe  sheep^bnm  (a  rivulet  that  falls 
into  Aultg^andfe),  tlierie,  .^re  indications  of  lead  ore.    The 
0!jly  trial  of  it  ever  ma4e  was  about  forty  years^ago,  by 
(me  Charles  Smith,  a  cpmrnonf  miner,  who  smelted  a  piece 
of  the  ore  token  from  .this.xock,  wbieh  pro4uced  good 
lead*    Near  the  storehouse  of  Foulis  thefe  is  a  ohalybe^ 
ate  springy  which  was  drank  w^th  salutary  effects  above 
sfe2(ty  years  ago.     Theire  is  another  spring  at  Tienleod, 
above  FouUs  Castle,  called  5ft  Colman's  Well..    Whe- 
ther it  has  any  itiedicinal  vir^e  we  have  not  heard  v  but 
it  was  a.x:dmmop  practice,  in  the  memory  of  some  still 
aEve,.  fibr  superstitious  persons  to  frequent  the,  well,  aJid^ 
after  drinking  the  water,  to  tie  some  rags  to  th^  branched 
• '  '        of  the  surroitudttig.  trees  aS  an  offering  to  the  saifit.    On 
Cnriott8tce-^e  streairr  ^boVe  mentioned,  the  Aultgrande,  is  a  pie0p  cff 
territory  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  scenery  net 
imcommon  in  Highland  countries.     It  is  a  deep  ^chasn 
or  abyss  formed  by  two  oppo^(e  piecipices,  that  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  height,  through  which  the  Ault- 
grande Ttos.for  the  space  of  two  miles.    It  begins  at  the 
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4istirice  of  four,  miles  frdm  the  sea  by  a  bold  projectioa  ^in^i 
.into  the  channel   of  the  riVer,  which  it  diminishes  ia 
breadth  by  at  least  6ne«half.     The  river  continues  to  rua  ^ 

with  rapidity  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile^  when  it 
is  confiiied  by  H  sudden  jutting  out  of  the  rock.  Here  thcf 
8i()e*vieW  firom  Jhc  summit  is  very  striking.  The  course 
of  Ae  Stream  being  thus  impeded^  it  whirls  and  foams 
and  beats  with  violence  against  the  opposing  rctek, .  till^ 
collecting  strength^  it  shoots  up.perpeudicularly  with  great 
fury,  an^  forcing  its  wayi  darts^with  the  swiftness  of  aa 
torow  through  the  winding  passage  on  the  other  side. 
After  passing  this  obstruction,  it  becomes  in  many  places; 
juivisible,  owing  partly  to  the  increasing  depth  and  nar- 
rowness  of  the  chasm^  and  partly  to  the  vie, w  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  numeroiis  branches  of  trees  whieb\grow  on 
each  side  of  the  precipice^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  down,  tbte  <5ountry  people  have  thrown  a  slight 
bridge;  cocbiposed  6f  trunks^  of  iree^  coveted  with  turf; 
over  the  rOck;  wher^  the  cfafasm^  ii  about  sixteen  feet -wide; 
Here  the  observer,  if  he  have  intrepidity  to  venture  him- 
self  nppn  such  a  tottering  support;  and  can  look  down  on 
the  gulph  below  Without  ainy  uneasy  sensations;  ^will,  be 
gratified  with  d  view  e(|ually  a^vful  and  astonishing.  The 
wildness  of  the  stec;p  and  rugged  rocks  j  the  glpom)^ 
horror  of  the  cliffs  and  caverns.  Inaccessible  by  mortal 
tread,-  and  where  the  genial  rays  of  tht  sun  ntvcr  yet  pe-i 
aetratefd  ^  the  watcrfals,  which  are  heard  pouritig.  down 
in  different  parts  of  the  precipice;  which  Sound  variously 
in  proportion  to  their  distance ;  the  hoarse  and  hollo W 
murmuring  of  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  depth  of,  nearly 
130  feet  beloW  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  fine  groves 
6f  pines;  whith  majestically  climb  the  sides  of  a  beauti- 
ful eminence^  that  rise^  immediately  fro)m  the  brink  ol  th€ 
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Tain,  ehasm  :  all  these  objects  cannot  be  contentplated  witlmA 
exciting  emotions  of  admiration* 
Koyal  bo>  In  this  county  there  are  three  fojal  borodghs,  dl  tita*» 
rooghi.  ^^  j^  ^j^  eastern  part,  or  narrow  Lowland  distrkt  of  the 
county.  These  are  Tain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith 
of  Dornoch ;  Dingwall,  at  the  inland  extremttj  of  thtf 
Frith  of  Cromarty  ^  and  Fortrose,  6n  the  n^th  sfide  of  thd 
Moray  Frith. 
Tain.  ^  The  town  of  Tain  is  old  and  irregularly  built^  but  it 
number  of  new  houses  have  of  late  been  erected  ;  and  asT 
the  country  around  is  prosperous,  while^  at  the  sanle; 
time,  by  increasing  the  size  of  farms,  man^  perscms  who 
possess  some  property  are  induced  to  retire  to  towns^  a 
considerable'  number  of  new  houses  have  of  late  been 
reared  in  this  place*  The  town  contains  an  elegant  build* 
ing  for  assemblies  and  the  meetings  of  free  masons^  It 
has  lately  received  u  considerable  increase  towards  the 
east,  where  several  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued  fur 
building  on  the  estate  of  Mr  M^Leod  bf  €kanies.  This 
suburb  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  small  rirer,  over 
which  is  'a  handsome  bridge.  The  church  wa»  built  a* 
bout  four  hundred  years  ago*  The  mason  work  being  all 
ashlar,  is  still  entire  and  firm*  It  bad  a  new  roof  about 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  statue  of  St  Dothus  in  the 
west  gable.  A  little  below  this  town  are  the  remains  of 
k  chapel  called  by  his  name,  having  the  gables^  the  north 
side  waU,  and  a  part  of  the  south  standing.  To  this  place 
it  is  reported  that  King  James  the  Fourth,  in  the  way  of 
penance,  travelled  on  foot  from  Falkland  with  uncommoa 
expedition,  restmg  only  a  short  while  at  the  monasteiy  of 
IHuscardine  near  Elgin.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  soon 
ftfter  this  royal  visit  the  edifice  was  burnt  by  a  jiarty  of 
fhe  Mackays,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  some  persons  ob* 
noxious  to  them,  that  fled  Sot  shelter  to  that  sanctuary. 
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:  The  borough  pf  Dingwtdl  is  pleasaiidj  situated  on  t  tKofwtlL 
fettik  plain  at  the  western  termination,  as  akeadj  men* 
Stoned,  of  the  Eiith  of  Cromarty,  which  is  navigable  to 
small  vessels  as  far  as  the  town.  Dbgwall  was  erected 
into  a  rojal  borough  by  Alexander  the4Second  in  1226* 
8]r  this  charter^  which  another  granted  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth  (confirmed,  tine  town  was  empowered  to 
<;boose  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurery 
find  tm  pounsellors*  It  was  ^Iso  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges, liberties,  and  immuni^es^  possessed  by  the  town  of 
Inverness^  The  town  is  4^nt  of  the  five  boroughs  consti* 
lating  the  northern  district,  and  in*  common  with  Kirk* 
wall,  Wick,  Domock^  and  Tain,  sends  a  member  to  par* 
liament.  There  af e  some  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  town  was  onee  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  is  now.  The  cross  now  stands  at  ikt  east 
end  of  this  borough  ;  but  a  street  of  about  200  yards  long 
runs  from  it  to  the  north-east ;  jsnd  ?  gentleman  of  the 
town,  in  digging  some  time  ago  for  manure,  found  the 
remains  of  a  causeway  at  the  distanqe  of  300  ot  400  yards, 
in  a  line  south-east  from  the  trosSf  The  former  had  few 
fai^uies  built  along  |t  till  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
Jatter  has  none  yet  near  it.  These  circumstances,  how* 
ever,  afford  some  kind  of  presumption  thatt  the  ancient 
inight  have  exceeded  the  present  size  of  the  place.  The 
street  jtorth-east  of  the  ^noss  leads  to  the  ruins  of  ^hat  .  : 

once  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Ross^Canfc; 
This  building,  standing  dose  to  the  shore,  bad  on  three 
sides  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  fpom  any  rising  ground  |  apd  a  little  river,  with 
ft  deep  slimy  channel,  into  which  the  sea  flowed,  winded 
about  two  of  its  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
fortification,  which  in  those  days  was  well  adapted  for^le* 
^mcf  •    The  castle  was  built  ^i  tiie  west.^d.    A  part  of 
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gaitrpfc.  it  which  still  remains  has  the  stoncfs  so  strongly  cemente^ 
ynth  mortar^  that  it  is  easier  to  break  a  solid  Tock  than  to 
separate  those  of  whi(;b  it  is  con^posed.  To  the  porth* 
easty  but  centiguous  to  the  castle^  there  is  an  afea  of  about 
half  an.  acre,  which  was  inclosed.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  djtch  ;  and  a  regular  glacis  still  rcj* 
mains.  After  the  forfeitui*e  of  the  Earl,  the  proprietor 
gf  the  estate  of  TuUoch  was  appointed  hereditary  consta- 
ble of  the  cfistle,  and  the  trifling  salary  of  twenty  inerks, 
or  L.l  :  2i  2y  Sterling, is  to  this  day  annealed  to  the  office. 
This  Earl  was  once  distinguished  among  the  niost  power- 
ful of  the  Scottish  barSns.  He  was  lord  or  sp.pefior  of  a 
great  part  of  this  county,  ^nd  many  pf  its  most  considerably 
families  possessed  thei^  lands  by  charters  frou^  him,  dated 
a/>ud  castrum  nostrum  de  Dingivall.  ,  • 

(p^cllsk.  Near  the  church  an  obelisk  stands,  which,  though  o£ 

no  great  antiquity,  attracts  the  notice  of  all  travellers.  It 
is  erected  on  an  artificial  mpunt,  the  bottpm  of  which  co* 
vers  about .  tworthirds  of  an  English  acrp.  The  obelisk 
is  six-  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  rises,  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  to  the  height  of  fifty-seyen  feet.  It  was  erected 
by  Cxeorge*  first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  in  tended 
to  ornament  and  distinguish  this  spot,  which  h^  designe4 
to  be  the  burying  place  of  his  family. 

Portrosc  Wcf  have  said  that  the  borough  of  FQrt|;ose  stands  upoi| 
the  Moray  Frith.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  appella« 
tion  of  Moray  Frith  is  ^iyen,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
bodies  of  w^ter  very  differently  situated.  The  coast  of 
Nairn,  Moray,  Banjf,  and  Aberdeenshire,  advancing  east-y 
ward,  and  the  coasts  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithne$s^ 
stretching  to  the  north-east,  form  an  immense  angle  or  bay 
\ofthe  German  Qcean,  called  the  Moray  Frith,  Thefiomb^ 
^  western  poipt  qi  thifr  b^y  is,  exiremejy  narrow,  and  1)^  09 
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oae  mAe  Fort  George,  and  on;  the  other  Fortcosc^dio  ciUed  ^•'*** 
Rosemarkie.   After  passing  the  narrow  ferry  beween  Fort 
George  and  Rosemarkie,  the  frith  widens  into  a  consideri- 
ablc  sea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Moray  Fritfa^ 
but  is  not  so  large  as  msmy  nf  the  'Highland  lochs.    It  a^ 
gain  contracts  near  Inverness,  where  there  is  another  ferry, 
and  afterwards  widens^,  proceeding  stiJl  to'the  south-west ; 
being  here  sometimes  called'  the  Moray  Frith^  and  som^ 
times  the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  the  river  that  fiows  into 
it.     Fortrose,  as  already   mentioned,  stands  at  the  first 
contraction  of  the  Moray  Frith  into  a  narrow  strait^  Fort- 
rose  consists  of  two  towns  or  vill^es,  Rosemarkie  and 
Canonry^  joined  together  by  royaj  charter.     Rosejq^arkie 
was  ^erected  ^to  a  royal  borough  by  Alexander,  King  of 
Sicodand  ;  which  of  them  is  no(  specified  ;  but  it  was^o^ 
bably  Ale]i(ander  the  Second.     About  a  n^il^.to  the  west 
of  it  stands  the  town  of  Cbanonry^  so  called  from  its  being 
the  Chanonry  of  Ross,  where  the  bishop  £or«ierly  had    . 
his  residence,  and  which  is  now  the  presbytery  seat.     It 
was  united  to  the  borough  of  Kosem^rki?  by  a  ijharter 
.granted  by  King  James  the  Second,  anno  1444,  under  thie 
common  name  of  Fgrtross,  now  softened  into  Fortrose ; 
which  charter  was  ratified  by  King  Jaimps  the  S.i:]^th  anno 
1592,  and  con^m^ed  in  a  still  morean^ple  form  by  thp  s^m.^ 
monarch  in  the  year  1612*   .These  charters  b^ar  that  it 
was  to  be  **  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  inn* 
nnmities,  granted  to  the  tpwn  of  Inverne^."    Fortrose  is 
then  spoken  of  as  a  town  flourishing  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ctes,  having  been  at  that  time  the  seat  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic,  i^  this  corncj;  of.  the  kingdom.     It  has  been  re^ 
IQasked,  that  for  ages,  p^st  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  lower  class  in;  Chanonry  have  be^j^hp^n^^ 
kcrs,  and  in  Rosexnarkie  weavers ;  and  they^  copswonly 
'.frW.tliftir.  chfld^pcL  ,to.  ifi^  .saiwe  occiip^tiqn^^  .  J^t^e^^e, 
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Wmamt>  makers  not  ooTj  fiiraish  shoes  for  the  parish,  but  cstrf  I 
parcel  weddy  for  sale  to  invemess  ;  though  they  com* 
'  plain  that  the  tanners  tnjoy  almost  all  their  profit.  The 
weavers  are  constantly  employed  in  Woiking  Unen;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  is  sold  at  two  annual  fair^ 
which  circulate  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  place. 

They  raise  and  manufacture  the  flax  themselves  from, 
nrhich  the  linen  is  made.  At  present  the  town  is  small, 
sud  owes  its  consequence  to  the  late  establishment  of  aa 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  several  public-spirited 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  education  of 
young  persons  in  the  languages  and  die  principles  of 
natural  philosophy.  It  has  a  rector  and  two  masters, 
who  receive  a  salary  from  a  mortification  of  1800  merk^ 
Soots,  in  1000,  by  Mr  Thomas  Fcnrbes,  bailie  of  Fort* 
rose,  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  consi- 
derable sum. 

GaibedraL      Only  a  snudl  part  <^  the  ancient  cathedral  now  re- 
mains.   This  seems  to  have  J>een  a  wing  that  ran  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  arched  roof,  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  thirty. in  breadth.     It  had  a  communi- 
cation  by  entries  or  porches  with  the  main  body  of  the 
cathedral.     It  was  preserved  and  repaired  by  some  of  the 
Ushops  since  the  restoration  as  a  place  for  public  worship; 
but  now  it  has  gone  much  to  d^cay  ;  and,  as  the  roof  is 
in  danger  of  falling  in,  it  is  quite  deserted,  ft  is  still  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  the  M^enzies  and  other  old  families 
in  thh  country.     No  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  about  it 
worth  notice,  excepting  one  on  a  large  bell  now  hungon  a 
small  modem  spire.     It  bears  Ae  name  of  Mr  Thomas 
Tullbch  as  bishop  of  Il6ss,  and  declares  the  bell  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  ^  most  holy  Mary  and  the  blessed 
Boniface,  atmo  Dtmynay  l4oo."    There  are  aonae  stone 
coffins  in  niches  by  the  inride  of  the  wdl,  with  %iircs  of 
the  bishops  in  their  canonicals  elegantly  cut  in  atoee  ;  bat 
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Ihey  «re  much  defig»ed  by  time,  and  no  inmie  or  jemr  Uto  Fdraio^ 

)>e  seen  on  them.     In  the  direction  of  the  main  body  of 

the  cathedral,  at  the  east,  and  detached  from  its  remains, 

stands  a  house  that  was  probably  the  vestry.     It  contains 

a  vault  below,  with  a  strong  arched  roof,  now  converted 

Into  a  prison  ;  and  the  tipper  part  of  it,  lately  repaired^ 

is  the  council  chamber  of  the  borough.  St  Bon^fiice  is  said 

to  have  been  an  Itafian  priest,  who  settled  here  in  Uie  end 

of  the  seventh  century.     The  episcopal  see  was  founded 

by  David  the  Ilrit,  King  of  Scotland ;  but  the  period  is 

unknown  at  which  the  cathedral  was  builtk     The  sea)  of 

the  old  cathedral,  however,  is  preserved,  and  used  as  the 

seal  of  the  borough.     It  has  this  inscription  in  Saxon 

characters ; 

S|capitali  Scor.  Petri  et  Bonifacli  de  Rotmarkiiu 

St  Peter  stands  ot^  it  vfith  his  l^eys,and  Boniface  with  his 
frook. 

The  small  villi^  of  Faimto^  only  deserves  notice  OD  '^Arotodi. 
account  of  a  Mugular  privilege  which  its  proprietor.  For- 
bes  of  CuUoden,  long  enjoyed.  At  the  time  of  the  re* 
v'olutioii,  in  I6ft8,  Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden  was  a  zea- 
lous wkig^  In  consequence  of  which  his  estates  were  laid 
waste,  particularly  the  barony  of  ^aim^osh^  on  which  es^ 
tensive  distiUeries  bel(^|;ing  ^o  him  were  destroyed.  As 
a  compensation,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  gifted  to 
him,  in  i<390,  freedom  fi-om  excise  for  thes^  lands,  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  an  annuaf  pjaym^^  of  400 
merks  Scots.  The  proprietors  of  this  estate  contioneii^  ez« 
tremely  loyal.  The  soq  of  the  grantee  of  this  privilege 
in  1715,  raised  in  arms  all  the  men  upon  his  estate  for 
the  sttpt>ort  of  the  &noverian  succession ;  and  the  sue* 
<ceding  proprietc^,  in  1745,  being  then  Lord  President  of 
^  Court  of  Scssiof^  contributed  greatly  to  prevent  thr 
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Jairmtorfi.  cxteimon  of  the  rebelUoo»  aad  prt  vailed  with  some  of  thf 
most  powerful  .chieftains  to  remain  qniet.     The  privilege 
was,  in  1786,  resumed  ty  goyernmient,  and  the  sum  of 
L. 20,000  was  granted  as[  a  compensation  to  ,th^  propcicf 
tor.     Before  that  period  Fairntosh  whi$ky  was  much  re- 
lished in  Scotland  ;  it  had  a  strcHig  flavour  of  the  ^moke 
of  the  peat  with  which  the  malt  of  which  it  was  made  was 
dried ;  but  this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  nuirks  of 
its  being  genuine. 
tyUaPooL       We  have  already  mentioned  the  village  of  Ulla.Poot 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross* shire,  on  the  arm*  of 
the  sea  called  Loch  Broom.     It  is  one  of  the  fishing  sta* 
tiqns  belonging  to  the   British   Society.     It  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1*788,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing^ 
from  that  time*     In  J  792  there  were  seventy- two  hou- 
^s,  of  which  thirty-five  were  slated,  and  the  remainder 
covered  with  heath  and  thatch;^    This  place  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  fishing  or  trade,  having  a  good 
'  harbour  on   onfe?  of  the   best  fishing  lochs  on  the  west 
<JOaSt.     The  roadstead  is  safe  and  comtnodious  for  almost 
any  number  <)f  vessels  ;  and  a  good  quay  has  been  lately 
built,  where  they  can  either  load  or  unload  with  the  gr^at- 
'est  eH^se  ;  but  little  business  is  done  in  it :  and  the  inhabitr 
-ants  chief^  occupy  themselves  with  the  small  spot  of 
ground  attached  to  each  of  their  houses. 
Hebrides.      The  island  of  Lewis,  vne  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  is  attached  to  Ross- shire.     As  these 
Western  Isle^  donot,  like  .Orkney  and  Shetland,  fonn  a 
separate  county,  but  form  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Ros9# 
Inverness,  or  Argyle,  excepting:  that  a  part,  of  the  most 
sduthetn  of  them.constitutas  the  sqoall  shire  of  JBvte^  te 
^void  repetition,  we  shall  here  mfik^  some  general  re^ 
mirks  concerning  thena.     ^  The,  Western  Islands.  (s^> 
fiucbannan  in  his  History  of  Scotland):  Uq  between  S^QPtf 
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itos&>flRfits;  iSg 

had  and  Trehntl/  on  the  west  of  Scetlsmd,  in  tlie  Deuct«  Kcl^riilef. 
ledoman  Sea,  aHd  reach  almost  to  the  l$les  of  Orknej 
prX)reades.  They  who  have  written  of  Scottish  history-^ 
either  now  or  in  the  age  befc»e  us,  call  them  Hebrides  j^ 
a  ftcw^natne^  of  which  there  is  not  any* sign  or  any  origi- 
nal in  ancient  writers;  for  in  that  tract  of  the  ocean  in 
.which  they  lie  some  authors  place  the.  Ebudse,  the  Amodae^ 
or  Emodae;  but  with  such  inconsistence  among  themselves, 
that  they  scarce  ever  agree  as  to  their  number,  sttuatiofi, 
•r  names.  ^  Strabo,  the  mdst  andent,  may  be  the  better 
fcxcused,  because  he  followed  .uncertain  report;  this  part 
of-  the  world  being  v^y  little  known  in  his  time*  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  reckons  the  Emociab  to  be  seven*  Martialis 
Capella  majces  the  Amoda»  as  many*,  Ptolemy  and  Solt- 
aus  make  the  number  of  thp  Ebudae  five.  Pliny  num>- 
hers  the  Amodae  seven,  and  the  Ebudas  thirty,  I,  for  say 
part  (says  Buchanan)  think  fit  to  retain  the  name  most  xr^^ 
§ed  by  the  atvcients,  and  therefore  I  call  all  the  Western 
Isles  by  the  generajname  of  Ebudae."  These  islands  were 
never  accurately  known  or  described  till  the  beginning  cf 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  description  of  them  was 
published  by  Donald  Monro,  high  dean^  of  the  Isles, 
termed,  by  Buchannan  *<  a  pious  and  diligent  person, 
who  travelled  himself  byer  all  the  islands,  ai^d  viewed 
them  carefully."  They  are  about  three  hundred  in 
number.  Their  ancient  history  is  involved  in  great  qb- 
scurity  ;  and  many  fabulous  stories  are  told  by  Boethius 
and  Buchannan  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  o£ 
the  Ebudae.  They  appear  to  have. been  under  their 
own  princes,'  ai^  subj^t  to  the  Scottish  monarchs,  tm« 
til  the  eighth  centuiy,  about  the  time  wheh  the  Pictish 
^gdom  5¥as  xxit^tly  destroyed  by  Kenneth  the  Second.  , 
At  this  periods  the  scait  *of  the  Sco^sh' monarchy  was 
removed  f^jxl  Campbdtpwn.  aad.DuQStafihage  to  the 
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Htbrides.  easkxn  coast ;  and  this  remote  and  deserted  comer  soso 
became  a  prej  to  foreign  invaders.     The  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen* 
turj  had  made  frequent  descents  on  these  islands,  now  got 
firm  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  them.     No^  were 
the  invaders  satisfied  with  this^  but  in  a  short  time  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  so  as  to^put 
it  out  of  the  sovereign's  power  to  ^mmand  the  west* 
em  frontier  of  the  Scottish  kingdom*     Kintjre,  Airshirei 
Lorn,  Knapdale,  and  part  of  Galloway,  fell  under  the  do« 
minion  of  the  Norwegians,  and  afforded  hai^its  for  pi- 
rates and  men  of  desperate  fortunes,   who  infested  the. 
coasts  of  iElngland  and  the  neighbouring  parts.    At  length 
Harold  Harfager,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  about 
the  end  of   the  ninth  century,  made  the   expedition  fo 
the  Scottish  isles,  whi^h  we  mentioned  when  treaUog 
of  Orkney,  and  appointed  a  viceroy  or  governor,  con- 
sidering tbe3e  islands  as  forming  a  part  of  his  kingdom. 
One  of  the  Danish  viceroys,  however,  threw  off*  his  de- 
pendence' on  the  mother-country,   and  declared  himself 
King  of  the  Islesj,  and  fixed  his  seat  of  goveraipent  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  i^nd  his  successors,  for  several  ge^ 
Derations,  were  sometimes  independent^  and  at  other  times 
tributary,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  affairs^ 
With  one  of  these  kings  pr  yiferpys,  l^omerled,  a  power- 
ful chieftain  of  Kintyre,  formed  a  ^atritnonial  alliance^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centu^ ;  and  ^oroe  time 
»fter,  in  115S,  availing  himself  of  the  troubles  of  that  ye-; 
riod,  set  up  as  an  independent  prince,  and  ^parated  the 
Western  Isles  and  Kintyre  from  the  crown  or  viceroyalty 
of  Man.     After  this,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  he  made 
Jiimself  master  of   a  great  part  of  Argykshire.    Not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  ela- 
ted with  his  former  success^  he  formed  the  design  of 
Bubjecting  all  Scotland  to  his  power.    Accordingly,  ^ 
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l:ld4>  he  made  ft  itescent  cm  the  Clyde  with  a  ieet  odio  Hebride»« 
sail,  and  fought  with  the  army  of  Malcolm  the:  Fouttb 
near  Renfrew;  but  he  there  fell,  with  a  great  nnmber  of 
his  foUowetls^  a  sacrifice  to  his  ambition*  The  effects  of 
this  disaster  were  long  sevetvlj  felt  1>7  bis  family ;  who, 
instead  of  attendpting  new  con^uests^  were  hardly  able  to 
preserve  the  territories  c(  their  father*  Accordingly^  at 
different  periods,  we  find  the  kings  of  Norway^  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Englaod^  laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  at 
the  isles,  and  prietimding  to  dispose  of  them  at  thett  plea- 
sure; although  the  descendants  of  Sdmerled  still  kept 
possessiony  exercised  the  power,  tnd  often  assumed  the 
title  of  kings :  But  the  NorWegicln  monarchs  not  only  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  this  district, .  but  their^  authority 
appeared  to  be  well  foni^ed  ;  for^  in  1003,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  isles  had  been  formally  ceded  to  Magntis  {surna^ 
med  the  Barefooted)  King  of  Norway,  by  DotjaU  Bane 
S^iog  of  Scotland,  brother  to  Malcolm  the  Third,  as  the 
bribe  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  Scottish  crown.  In  tho- 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur)r,the  Somerled  or  M'Do<* 
na)d  ifamily,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  tributary  ta 
Norway  until  12d3,  When,  losing  the  battle  of  Largs,  the 
Banish  power  in  Scotland  was  greatly  weakened  ;  and  the 
successor  of  Hacho  finally  ceded  the  isles  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  for  the  annual  tribute  of  100  merks.  In  1335  the 
descendants  of  Somerled  were  again  independent }  and  Do* 
nald,  the  ancestor  pf  the  M'Donald  family,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles ;  and  having  acquired 
the  Earldom  of  Ross  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Lesslie  Earl  of  Ross,  became  the  most  powerful 
subject  of  Scotland. 

The  lordship  of  the  isles  continued  |n  the  possessicHT 
ff  the  family  of  M'Donald  tor  many,  years ;  but  at  last^ 
in  proportion  as  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  enabled  to 
consolidate  their  power^  fhey  made  coniderabje  effort^ 
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tt^rid<rt.to  subdue  these  unruly,  chieftains.  James  the  fotm 
and  Fifth  made  great  exertions  fot  this  purpose.  Jamei 
the  Fourth  held  a  parliament  at  Kintyre  in  1493,  where 
he  emancipated  a  part  of  the  ^^ssals  of  McDonald  upon 
the  mainland,  and  gatve  them  charters  .iroitt  the  crown; 
and  Jameft  the  Fifth  made  a'  voja^  to  the  isles  to  re- 
press the  powcfr  of  the  McDonalds ;  but  oh  account  of 
the  fre^ent  minorities  th$it  occurred  in  the  shccessioa 
fo  the  Scottish  crown/  and  the  c^ouslaqu^nt  weakiless^ 
of  government^  no  better  expedient* was  found;  for  som^ 
time;  than  that  of  granting:  portion^  qf  the  territory  p£ 
the  McDonalds  to  neighbovuring  ohieftt^ite;  Who  were 
thus  incited  to  make  ws^r  upon  thf^m/l  :The  Gamp- 
bells,  in  pirticulat,  th(^t  ii,  the  faimljr  .of;  Argyle;  coa- 

^  quered  fram  them  Kiiltyre  and  other  it^rritc^ies  ?  Bat  at 

last,  the  aggrandisement,  of  the  Scottish  tuOD^tchs,  by 
succi^ding  to  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ir^)9End,'  sunk 
these  haughty  Lords  <>f  the  Isles  intd  British  Subjects ;  and 
their  ftnEiily  is  represented,  by  Lord  M^Dortpild.  They  hag 
retain^  that  pride  of  spirit,  which  had  resulted  from  their 
independence.  One  of  them  happening  to  be  in  Ireland, 
w.as  invitpd  to  an  entertainment  given,  by  the  Lord  lieu* 
tenants  He  chanced  to  be  among  the  last  in  coming  ifi>' 
^nd  sat  hitfiself  down  at  the  fopt  of  the  table  near  the 
door.  Th^  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside  him. 
McDonald,  who  spoke  no  English,  asked  "  What  says  the 
earif  .*"  *'  He  bid*  yon  move  to  the  be^  of  the  table." 
**  Tell  the  ear^Ie,  that  wherever  McDonald  sits,'  tbath 
the  head  of  the  table.''  The  opinion  cbnceived  of  tbesc 
lords  in  their  own  country  is  emphatieally  expressed  ia 
the  short  epita:ph  discovered  lately  on  one  of  their  tombs 
in  Icolmkill :  ^^  Macdonnill /ato  hie  ;"  as  n&uch  as  to  say^ 
JixM  alone  could  lay  M'Donald  there.  The  McDonalds 
were  much  celebrated  for  their  hospitality^  and  no  less 
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f«r  their  generosity.  .  A  night^s  lodgings  or  a  singk  moaVt 
fHrpishe4  to  JM^Donaldy  was  often  iccwarded  with  a  faxtxu' 
Maoj  families/in' the  Elands  held  theif  property  in  c<mae« 
qnence  of  grants  irqaot  these  lords,  ^n^o  conveyed;  them 
in  charters,  extremely  short,,  but  abundantly  strong.^  This 
will  apipear  ffo^  the  following.,  specimen,  though  divested' 
of  the  spirit  and  rhyme  of  the  original.!.*^  I  Donald,  chief* 
of  the  McDonalds,  ^e  here,  iri  .my  castle,  a  right  to- 
M^Kay  to  Kilmahunmg,  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  smd' 
so  on  for  ever/'  .The  inhabitaiits- of  -  th^  Western  Isles- 
observe  the  same  customs,  wear  the  same,  df ess,  speak 
^e  sspne  language,  and  are  in  every  reapect  similar  to  the 
Highlanders,  and^  indeed^  ,pix>pei;ly  belong,  to  the  Higb«>* 
land  division  of  Scodand«       .  i 

The  Island  of  .Lewis,  which  belongs  to  RQ8Mhire,iSLewIi4 
<he  tMSt  northern,,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  Goimected  with  the  Island  of  Harris  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  whit^  at.low  water  is.  left  entirely  dry,  and 
even  at  high  wdter  is  not  coinpleteLy  covered.  Harris 
belongs  to  Inyerfiess^sWre.  Lewis  is  in  its  form  irre- 
gular, but  somewhat  triangular! J  the  length  of  the  sides 
beini^,  from  the/ point  of*  Ness- tsoMalista,  forty  miles; 
from  Malista  to  Wallusms  twenty, one  mdles  ;.  from  Wal.* 
lums  again  tO'  the  point  of  Ness  thirty •^six  mjies;  The 
aspeet  ©f  the  country  in  this. island  i?s,srn  the  interior  parts," 
boggy  and  mountai&pus  ;  upon  the  shore  flat,  intersected 
by  various  arnls  of  the  sesa,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except 
only  a  few  birchen  and  haxles,  with  heath  and  some  kind^' 
red  shrubs*  The  soil  is,  in  the  interior  country,  a  black 
peat  earth,,  or  a  light  gravel  ;  on  the  shore,  a  sand  not 
unsusceptible  of  culture  and  fertilization*  The  peat  earth 
Isas-probably  been  formed,  in  a  good  nieasure,  by  the  de« 
c^ay  of  those  3«^oods  with  which  this  island  is  said  to  have 
been  once  extensively  covered.  /Springs^  lakes,  and  rivu« 
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940  ROSS-SBItlE* 

^^^  Jlett»  scattered  through  the  island^  ifdmish  in  alt  parfc  (u 
buodance  of  fresh  water*    As  to  the  climate,  the  spring 
is  iincommonlj  cold  and  badkward,  stoimer  warm^  aiu 
tumn  accompanied  with  profuse  rains^  winter  without  long' 
and  siBvere  frosts,  or  very  weighty  falls  of  snow;  but  with 
constant  winds,  and  these  stormy  ahd  sharply  cold.    A- 
mong  its  wild  animals  this  isle  still  has  deer  t>r  roes.  Pro* 
digious  numbers  6f  wild  fowls  of  many  different  species 
frequent  the  shores,  the  lakes,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  mount- 
ains ;  among  others,  the  eider  goose,  of  Which  the  down 
is  so  precious.     Immense  shoals  of  fishes,  of  an  innume- 
rable diversity  of  species,  haunt  the  coasts ;  herrings,  cod, 
ling,  haddocks,  i^hitings,  diate,  turbot,  mad^erel,  &c, 
I'Ochs.        The  island  is  greatly  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
called  lochs,  which  run  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
both  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  is  Loch  Roag,  on  the  west,  which  is  two  leagues 
across  at  the  entry,  and  runs  up,  in  a  south-east  directicHi, 
about  twelve  miles  through  the  island.     This  loch  is  co- 
vered with  islands,  several  of  them  inhabited ;  and  one 
of  them  is  about  eight  miles  long;  its  name  is  Large  Ber- 
nera.     The  whole  of  this  curious  loch  abounds  with  safe 
places  of  anchorage  sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  British 
navy ;  nay,  we  may  say  the  navy  of  Europe.     About 
140  tons  of  kelp,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  annually  made 
in  Loch  Roiig.    On  the  east  coast  Loch  Seaforth  runs  into 
the  country  to  a  great  distance ;  but  Loch  Keose  and  Loch 
Leurbust  advance  also  to  a  great  distance  inland  from  the 
east ;  but  Loch  Stornaway  is  most  important,  on  account 
of  the  town  or  village  whidi  stands  upon  it,  and  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  island.    On  the  coast,  in  the  parish  of 
Stornaway,  is  a  large  oaye,  into  which  the  sea  enters  at 
high  water,  and  which  is  only  accessible  from  the*  sea. 
Vfhen,  it  was  first  notice^f  a  great  number  of  seals  were 
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kitted  on  it  aonoalljy  and  the  pratdce  ii  still  tontiiiued ;  ^-<wk^ 
bat  now  sddom  more  than  seven  or  twelve  are  destroyed. 
I'he  method  of  killing  is  this :  A  number  of  people  as^ 
semble  about  low  water,  and  coirj  a  boat  into  the  cave 
as  far  as  she  can  proceed ;  they  take  from  the  boat  a  pot^ 
which  they  have  filled  with  live  coal,  and  with  which 
they  light  their  torches ;  they  tbeH  fall  iipon  the  poqr  seals 
without  mercy  with  clubs  shod  with  iron.  The  entry  of 
the  cave  is  very  steep  and  narrow  on  its  sides,  and  does 
not  admit  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  six-oared  boat.  Af« 
ter  going  in  a  great  way  the  light  of  day  becomes  some* 
what  obscured^  and  they  then  meet  with  a  large  pillar> 
which  divides  the  cave  at  this  place  into  two  large  Open« 
ings  or  arches ;  by  one  of  which  they  entet  and  walk  a 
limg  way  under,  where  they  meet  with  large  tumbling^ 
round  stones  surrounded  in  part  by  water;  As  they 
advance  farther  in>  Ihey  cpmc  to  a  fine  pleasant  beach^ 
where  they  meet  with  the  seals.  Further  in  still  there  b 
a  nnall  chamber,  which  l>y  the  light  of  the  tordhes  ap« 
pears  remarkably  white^  its  roof  being  all  covered  with 
white  stalactites,  which  are  seen  hanging  from  the  roof  like 
large  isicles.  Some  of  them  put  on  \he  figure  of  hierogly** 
]Aics,  and  each  of  them  seems  perforated^,  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  with  a  small  tube.  The  cave  within  is  very 
high,  and  the  sound  is  very  loud  when  thi^  voice  is  exalted^ 
but  it  has  no  particular  echo*  From  the  out^tmost  entry 
to  the  innermost  part  of  it  is  no  less  than  one  eighth  of  an 
English  nule* 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes;  viz« 
Barva3,  Lochs,  Stornaway,  and  Uig.  It  has  various  sma}l 
islets  at^ched  to  it*  The  i^Ian^  o£  Rona  is  reckoned  thcjtofii 
farthest  to  the,  nqrth-west  of  any  land  in  Europe.  It  is 
,  aitttAt^  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  about  sixteen  leagues  dis^ 
tant  from  Corassie  Pointy  or  the  Butt  of  L&wis#  U  belonga 
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LewSk  to  the  {wrish  of  Barvas.  It  is  reclconcd  s  mile  tnkogtii 
and  half  a  mile  in  breaddi.  There  ii « temple  in  it  dedi- 
cated to  $t  Rooan.  It  ts  rented  by  one  of  the  Ness  tacks- 
men at  L^  Sterling /^r  annum,  who  regnlarlj,  every  sea- 
^oq^  sends  a  large  open  hoat,  and  brings  fronk  it  some 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  sheep,  and  sometimes  a  cow,. . 
besides  ^Dme  wild  fowl  and  feathers.  There  were  once 
five  families  residing  upon  it,  but  now  only  one,  who  are 
employed  by  the  tack^fiaan  as  servaots. 

Sttluiker.  The  r^ck  Soli^ker  lies  four  leagues  to  the  east  of  Rooa ; 
it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,,  and  abounds 
with  a*  great'  variety  of-  sea- fowl.  The  boat  which  goes^ 
to  Rona  generally  touches  there  for  foWk  ^nd  feathers. 
Ther^  is  in  Ness  a  mdst  venturous  set  of  people,  who  for 
a  jfew  year$  back,  at  the  liatard  of  their  lives^  weat  there 
in  an  opensix-oared  boat,,  without  even  the  aid  of  a^  com* 
piss*  There  is  no  'plM:e  in  k{  wliere  they  can  di^w  up 
their  boat^;  some  of  thefd  continue  in  it,  taking  shelter 
utitder  the  ke»side  of  the  rock^  Whilst  the  rest  are  busy  kt 
taking  the  birds,,  which  are  so  tame  that  they  knods:  them 
down  ^ith  their  sticks.  Their  feathers  sell  at  Stemawajr 
at  fromnihe  toi ten  shillingi/^r stone. 

In  the  parish  of  Uig,  on  the  west  coast,  Galka  Head,, 
a  remarkable  promontory^  lies  at  the  souA-west  entry  to 

Shnoaa.  Loch  Roair.  The  Flannan  Isks  lie  in  a  north-west  di- 
rection  from  Galhui  Head,  -about  twelve  pr  fifteen  miles^ 
in  the  ocean..  They  are  not  inhabited,,  and  are  fiimous^ 
for  fattening  sheep,^  each  of  which  has  every  season 
-  two  lambs  at  a  time.  Sheep  brought  fronli  these  isles 
do  not  live  for  any  time  on  the.  island  of  Lewis.  The 
people  of  the  farms  to  which  the  iskilds  are  connected 
go  there  once' a-y ear,  to  fleece  their  sheep  aild  to  kill  sea* 
fowls,  both  for  food  and  on  account  of  ^their  feathers.  la 
the  islands  there  is  to  be  fouod,  ia  Ac  summer  seasoo^a 
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tjEdgkzUiry  Utif  called  by  Martin  i!bli,  by  osiers  sidt^    t}&f^ 
dticif  {amous  i(x  its  elastic  down,  which  it  plucks  off  its 
own  breast^  and  with   which  it  lines  its  nest.     These 
islands  are  seven  in  musber^  and  seem  t<^  be  the  same 
Ivbich  Biichaonan  calls  Insula  Sacra* 

In  the  channel  between  Lewis  and  Sky^  a  Ihird  of  6if6 
Hhiy  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  are  three  isliands, 
naoied  Sbaint  or  Holy  Islasids,  well  known  to  mariners.  s<iatbt 
One  of  tbem^  in  jiartioular^  seems  to  have  been  dedicated '^* 
to  die  Virgin  Mary  ;  it  is  named  Mbsdr,  or  Mary*$ 
Island.  In  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Popish  chapel.  Black 
tattle  are  pastured  on  them  all ;  and  they  are  famous  for 
fiittexHng  shee^  ;  but  particularly  sofiie  small  rocks  in 
their  neighbourhood;  which  have  grass  On  their  tops; 
There  is  one  funily  residing  on  the  Im^est  of  the  islasfdl^ 
for  the  porpote  of  attending  the  cattle. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  rsMnd  dtjjtvm  are  scatteiKdy  for 
&e  most  par^  in  sii^lelamilie^^  of  clusters  of  two  or  three 
£aiiHlieSy  around  the  coa^,  or  through  the  interior  pasts  of 
the  island.  Sonc  large  tracts  are  withom  inhsbitants^ 
tvhile  upon  others  the  p^pidation  i$  more  cliT^ly  asieniii 
Ued  together.  On  the  ^pst  aiie  of  the  isle  is  the  town  or 
village  o£  Stomaw^,  which,  frbnK  a  smafl  origin^  has  of 
late,  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  SeafcTrth,  umvtA  at  a  eon- 
siderable  nzt  and  extent*  The  hehrbour  tf  Stic^aws^  is  Storaa^i^. 
excellent,  and  well  frequented  $  and  the  principal  s^nalpce 
of  employment  is  the  pisoseeution  of  the  white  and  hefring 
fisheries  in  the  bays ;  and  htte  abont  thirty-fiye  or  forty 
-vessels  are  aann411y  fitted  out.  It  isr  a  port  of  the  cto- 
tomJiouse,^  and  hais  a  post*offioe  and  a  regular  patfcdt^ 
-wfaidi  sails  every  week  with  the  ttml  and  jmssengers. 
T*he  houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well  bt^lt  $  find  be- 
ndes  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house,'  there  is  ^ 
krwz^bouse^  an  assembiy-^room,  and  elegant  ^uroh,  ani* 
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Stornaway,  two  oommbdioUs  schooUhouses.  In  the  Bay  of  Stornaway 
ships  of  anj  burden  have  sufficient  water,  good  ground, 
and  no  heavy  ,sea  can  ever  come  into  it*  The  peopk  of 
the  town  seldom  have  men^ervants  engaged  for  the  year ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  time  out  of  remem:- 

Morning  brance,  their  maid-servants  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
every  naming  a  wine-glass  full  of  whisky,  which  their 
mistress  gave  them.  This  barbarous  custom  became  so 
well  established  by  length  of  time,  that  if  the  practice 
of  it  should  happen  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  in  a  fa« 
mily,  even  once,  discontent  and  idleness  throdghdut  the 
day,  on  the  part  of  the  maid  or  maids,  would  be  the  sure 
consequence*  After  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  took 
place  during  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  the 
town  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  the  resolution  of  abo- 
lishing the  practice,  by  with«bolding^  the  dear  cordial  from 
their  female  domestics,,  but  not  without  the  precaudon  of 
making  a  compensation  to  them  in  money  for  their  grie- 
vous  loss  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  this  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, andlhat  in  some  families  the  dram  was  still  given 
privately^  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order. 

In  this  island  the  women  carry  on  as  much,  at  leasts  of 
th^:  labours  of  agriculture  as  the  men;  they  carry  the 
manure  in  baskets  on  their  backs ;  they  pulverize  the 
ground,  after  it  is  sown,  with  heavy  handbrakes  (harrows 
being  seldom  used),  and  labour  hard  at  digging  the  ground, 
both  with  crooked  and  straight  spades.  It  must  be  add- 
ed,  that  the  increasing  trade  and  population  of  the  town 
of  Stornaway,  with  the  liberal  and  judicious  views  of  in»> 
provement  which  are  pursued  by  Lord  Seaforth,.  the  prow 
prietor  of  the  island,  if  they  have  not  the  effect  of  turning 
the  industry  of  the  men  of  Lewis  too  exclusively  inta  the 
directions  of  fishing  and  making  of  kelp,  are  likely  to  rottae 
agricultural  industry  by  new  and  more  powerM  stimoli^ 
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ta  fumidi  it  with  less  awkwird  instrumeftts^  to  enlightett?^«»^*y^^ 
^  ks  pTjDcesses^  and  to  gi«:e  a  new  animation  to  its  la« 
houn^  •  ,  *    .' 

There  are  scarcelj  anj  regular  roads  in  Lewis.  The 
moor  across  the  island^  from  Stornaway  to  Uig,  is  so  ex« 
tensive  and  so£t,  that  it  woidd  require  the  labour  of  manj 
9iges  to  open  a  rpzd  thi^ough  it*  Some  years  agO|,  a  young 
girl,  in  attemptmg  io  go  &om  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  lost  her  way  in  the  pathless  moor  and  could  not 
find  it.  When  her  strength  fisiiled  she  dropped  down  ^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  industry  of  the  common^  peo- 
ple in  quest  of  her,  she  was  not  found  until  the  eighteenth: 
day  after  her  departure  from  home.  To  the  asto  .ishment 
«f  all  who  heard  her  story,  life  was  found  remaining ;  and 
by  ^he  assiduify  of  the  surgeon  she  was  restored  to  good 
health  and  strength. 

The  conunon  people  of  this  island  marry  very  early ; 
and  when  death  separates  «hem,. the  surviving  party ,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  u&ially  finds  it  convenient  to  en- 
gage a  second  or  third  time  in  that  state.  Some  of  them 
remain  arfew  weeks,  and  some  only  a  few  days,  in  wi-. 
dowhood  ;  so  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  wife 
is  an  affliction  little  known  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  here.  A  woman  in  this  country,  whose  husband 
shoil;  himself  accidentally  by  an  unguarded  management  of 
a  firelock,  settled  her  contract  of  marriage,  in  the  way 
she  thought  fit,  brfore  the  body  of  h&c  late  husband  was 
interred,  and  was  married  the  next  day  aft^r  she  perform* 
ed  that  last  duty  to  the  deceased. 

Though  the  air  is  moist,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  salu«  Di^eaa*^ 
brious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  niost  prevailing  distemper, 
however,  is  rheumatism,  occasioned  by  cold  and  damp- 
jiess.  Epilepsy  occurs  frequently  among  infants  from  t^e 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  surgeoii  in 
thie  westexn  part  of  the  island  declares  that  this  distemper 
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Attti^ttiticfcjprovfed  fat^l  \n  tvtxy  caisc  that  cum  within -the  compre* 
henston  of  his  knowledge,  two  only  excepfeedi  in  which 
the  surgeon  attended.  One  o(  the  children  which  escaped 
sufibred  so  much  from  the  Tiolent  exertions  oif  the  mus- 
cles during  the  fits^  that .  itai  »rms  and  lejgs  are  distorted, 
and  the  whole  frame  is  in:  a^iMxilitated  ^te,  'and  likely 
to  continue  sor  It  is  wqtthyi  qf  remirk,  that  the  ipfantfit 
of  such^'ffarems  as  c^isie  tcr  this  isltod  from  the  neigV 
bourii^ootitinent  or  olahds^.or  from  any  part  of  Britain^ 
are  not  troqbled  with  this  affliction  until  such  parents  re- 
side fot^'many  years  in  this  ^untry  ;  and  indeed  fisw  of 
them  ar^  at  all  troubled  Tirith  it. '  This  distemper  prevail^ 
pver  all  the  island. 

In  the  parish  of  Uig»  it  is  believed,  there  is  still  alivse 
a  woman  who  has  four  distinct  breasts  or  mastftrntt.  She 
has  had  several  stput  healthy  children,  ^d  suckled,  each 
of  them*  ^tid  likewise  pne  of  the  minister's  children.  She 
has  nipples,  and  had  miik  in  each  of  the  four  breasts. 
The  two  upper  are  seated  ipim»liately  under  the  anQi« 
pits  ^  and  by  l^eing  distended  with  milk  were  very  trouble-^ 
some  to  her  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  ^fker  her 
delivery. 

An^quities.  To  return  fro.|n  fhis  island  in  particular  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  county  at  large,  it  may  be  ramarked,  that 
Ross-shire  contains  a  considerable  nuniber  of  remains  of 
antiquity  which  are  npt  unworthy  of  notice.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  Druidicat  temples,  and  Pictish,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  Danish  fof  ts  or  bi:^ildings,  called  Dunsi 
and  of  the  castles  of  the  ancient  chieftains* 

ptuidicai     *  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 

^^^^  team,  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  house  of  Clyne^j 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  post.road,  is  a  Drui- 
dical  temple.  It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  twelve  large 
stou^^,  placed  upright,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  two  o^ 
Y^b»  i^hich  are  }qint^  to  each  other.    The  area^  of  Uiese 
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'WtiBffLf^  Cfttd ;  tbey  are  thisteea  foct  frofti  east  to  wc$t>  Am^uiUai- 
aad  tcnfaetta  the  middle  feom  south  to  north.  At  the  west 
end  of  ^meof  them  is  a  ttone^  which  rises  eight  feet  above 
the  aarfa^efif  file  earth  ;  the  other  stones  are  fccn  four  to 
-six  &et  long*  There  is  .also  in  the  middle  of  ihii  oval  a 
tat  st6ne|  which  was  probably  the  akar ;  it  seems  to  have 
stand  fbrmerlj  at  the  eastend,  bat  has  been  thrown  down 
by  sofloe  aocideot*  Distant  about  three  paces  iroiiA  the 
eastern  t>val  is  a  circular  hollow,-  said  to  have  been  a  well 
of  a  considerable  depth,  but  it  is  now  filled  up  ;  its  dia^ 
meter  at  top  is  eight  £oet«  These  ovals  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  round  which  are  marked  out  1  hre< 
concentrie  circles;  one  at  the  bottom^  another  twentj- 
eight  paces  above  the  former,  and  the  third  twelve  paces 
higher,  immediatelj  surrounding  the  ovals.  The  circum* 
ferenee  oS  the  first  is  eighty,  of  the  second  fifty,  and  of 
the  third  or  highest  circle  thirty^five  paces*  About,  eight 
hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  At  above  temple  is  a  circu- 
lar cairn,  in  diameter  about  thirty  paces,  containing  in  the 
Cttitre  a  grave,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  eighteeo  inches 
broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  neatly  line<f  with  four  flat 
stonesy  and  coVered  by  another.  On  tnany  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  cairns  are  founds 

-  In  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  same  coast,  ne^r  Shand^  Obelisk. 
wick,  stands  a  large  obelisk ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  are 
cat  the  figured  of  difierent  adimals ;  on  the  other  a  cross, 
handsoi)aely  executed.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  a 
much  older  work  than  the  latter;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
she  stone  was  erected  in  memory  of  a  shipwreck  suffered 
opposite  to  that  place  by  the  Danes  when  they  were  wont 
to  infe$t  the  northern  coast ;  in  which  shipwreck  three 
sons  of  the  King  of  Denmark  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  to  have  been  buried  where  the  obelisk  stands.  The 
rock  opposite  to  Shandwick,  where  the  shipwreck  hap^. 
pened^  is,  from  that  event,  kn  wn  to  seafaring  people  by 
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Aotiqttiti<ei.the  name  of  the  King's  Sons.^  That  rock  lies  not  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  shore^  and  there  is  a  great  depth  0& 
water  on  each  side  pf  it.  It  stretches  two  or  three  miles 
in  almost  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west>  and  is  not  to 
be  seen  at  high  water;  and  this,  a  few  years  ago,  occa- 
sioned the  losi  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys,  bound 
for  Cromarty,,  which,  in  a  fair  evening,  standing  in  too  near- 
the  shore,  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  went  down  immedi* 
ately,  the  crew  having  onjy  time  to  save  themselves  by  the 
boat.  The  top  of  the  mast  was  seen  for  several  weeks  a- 
bove  the  water.  There  stood  another  obelisk  in  the  church-» 
yard  of  Nigg,  said  also  to  have  been  erected  there  by  the 
Danes.  The  sculpture  upon  it  is  still  entire,  and  is  niu€h 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  monuments  left  by  that  pea* 
pie,  consisting  of  figures  of  animals,  and  of  weapons  used 
either  in  war  or  hunting.  It  stood  till  about  the  year 
1725,  when  it  was  thrown  down  by  a  remarkable  storm 
of  wind,  which  at  the  sam^  time  threw  down  the  belfry^ 
and  broke  the  bell  of  the  ch\irch. 

popikeath.  Where  that  range  of  rocks  which  overhang  the  M o«» 
ray  Frith  terminates,  at  a  place  c^ed  Dunskeatb^  on  a 
small  mos^t  situated  above  the  sea,  once  stood  a  fort,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Sir  ;Djivid  Dalrymple  in  his 
History  of  Scotland  (Vol,  I.  p.  1^1.),  built  a^  far  back 
as  the  year  Ji7Q,  by  William,  surnaofied  the  Lion^  King 
pf  Scotland.  Th^  ditch  around  the  castle,  and  the  en- 
trance to  it,  may  still  be  observed ;  but  nothing  of  the 
wall,  or  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built,  remains.  It 
was  built  with  a  view  to  suppress  disorders  in  the  country, 
and  to  disperse  and  destroy  robbers  and  other  persons  ^^ha 
came  to  plunder,  as  may  be  colleQted  from  its  name,  Dun«t 
$cath,  or  Dunsca,  which  is  compounded  of  two  Gaelic 
yiQX^ti,  dun,  a  *^  fort  qx  castle,*'  and  scatb,  ^  destryctioA 
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or  Aspersion/'    The  fana  td}c»mng  to  it  is  sdU  called  Awtigoitiet. 
Castle  Craig. 

In  the  |Kurish  of  Kincardine  is  Craigchenichan,  where 
the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  fooght  his  last  battle^  and 
was  defeated  ^>j  Colonel  Stracfaan,  He  swam  the  Kjle, 
and  lay  some  time  concealed  in  A»int  ;  but  being  disco- 
Tcred  and  apprehended,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inver- 
ness.  The  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought  took  its 
present  nanie  firom  tiie  event  of  that  memorable  day  (  it 
may  be  translated  the  Roci  of  Lammtatixm.  Its  ancient 
oame  is  still  known,  though  TztfAj  used. 

In  the  same  parish^  near  to  the  chuteh,  there  is  an  alley, 
walled  in,  and  lerminaiing  in  a  large  semicircle,  appropri- 
ated to  that  ancient  military  exercise  and  discipline  known 
by  the  name  of  weaponmjbawing*  In  the  church»yard  there 
ia  nothing  remarkable  but  a  stone,  abcmt  fire  feet  in  length, 
and  divided  into  two  cells ;  the  ends  and  sides  are  full  of 
figures  and  characters*  An  imperial  crown,  and  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  act  of  darting  a  lance,  are  still  very  vi* 
sible.  It  appears  to  be  the  half  of  a  stone-coffin ;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  reinains  of  a  prince  of  Loellin,  who 
^ed  of  his  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  deposited 
in  it.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  also,  are  several  Dru« 
idical  circles,  and  also  some  of  the  round  buildings  which 
were  formerly  mentioned  under  the  denomination  of  Picts 
houses*  In  this  .parish  lived  the  remarkable  fasting  wo«  Fatting  «o» 
man  menticmed  in  Pennant's  Tour,  and  of  whom  an  ac*"^* 
count  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (Vol. 
LXVII.  Part  I.)  Her  name  was  Janet  M'Leod.  She 
continued  healthy  till  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
she  had  a  pretty  severe  epileptic  fit ;  after  this  she  had 
aa  interval  of  health  for  four  years,  and  then  another  epi- 
leptic  fit,  which  continued  a  whole  day  and  a  night.  A 
tcvf  days  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
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FattiBfr  contifmed  with  violence  lor  aeverti  :weeks,  tnd  from  whidx 
\  ^  I  she  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  some  months.  At  this 
time  she  lost  the  use  of  her  ^je-lidsi  lo  th9t  she  was  im- 
der  the  necessity  of  keeping  tiKm  open  with  the  fingers  cf 
Ope  hand  whenever  she  wanted  to  loek.  about  her.  In  o* 
ther  respects^  she  continued  in  prct^good  hoahh';  only 
she  had  never  any  appearance  o£  menses^  but  periodically 
spit  ^p  blood  in  pretty  krge  quantities,  and  at  the  saoifi 
tim^  tt  4owed  from  die  nose.  This  discharge  continued 
several  years, .  but  at  last  it  deased^  and  sdon  after  she 
had  a  third  epileptic  fi^  aikd  after  that  a  fever,  from  which 
she  recovered  very  elowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crisis  she 
stole  out  of  the  bouse  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were 
Ikusicd  in  their  harvest^work,  and  bound  the  sheaves  of  a 
ridge  before  she  was  observed.  In  the  evening  she  took 
to  her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (most  probably 
her  stomach,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  that  coantry) 
and  her  head*  From  that  time  she  nev^  rose  for  five 
years,  but  was  occasionally  lifted  out  of  bed.  She  seldom 
s|)oke  a  word,  and  took  so  little  food  that  it  seemed  scarce 
sufficient  to  support  a  sucking  infant.  £ven  this  small 
quantity  was  taken  by  compulsion;  and  at  last,  about 
Whitsunday  lt63,  she  totally  refused  every  kind  of  food 
or  drink.  Her  jaws  now  became  so  fast  locked  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  d^culty  her  fathe?  was  able  to  open  her 
teeth  a  little,  in  order  to  admit  a  small  quantity  of  gruel 
or  whey ;  but  of  ibis  so  much  genetally  nm  out  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  that  they  could  not  be  st^sible  any 
had  been  swallowed.  About  this  time  th^y  got  son^e  wa- 
ter from  a  noted  medicinal  spring  at  Braemar,  some  ^ 
'  which  they  attempted  to  make  her  swallow,  but  without 
cflfect.  They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three 
mornings,  rubbing  her  throat  with  the  water  which  run 
.  put  at  the  comers  of  her  mouths    On  the  third  motoing^ 
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^uriiig  the  opemtlooy  she  cried  outy  /'  Give  mt  more  wa*  Fatting 
ter^"  and  swallowed  with  case  all  that  remained  in  the  ******"' 
bottle*  She  spoke  no  more  intelligibly  for  a  year  ;  though 
she  continued  to  mutter  some  words,  which  her  parents 
oaly  understood,  for  fourteen  days*  She  continued  to  re* 
ject  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till  July  11 65*  At  this 
time  her  sister  thought  that,  by  soocie  signs  she  made,  she 
wanted  her  jaws  opened  j  and  this  being  done,  not  with- 
out violence,  she  called  intelligibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank 
with  ease  about  an  English  pint  of  Water^  Her  father 
asked  her,  ^^  Why  she  would  not  mstke  some  signs  when 
she  wanted  a  drink  ?"  to  which  she  answered,  "  Why 
should  she  when  she  had  no  desire  ?"  It  was  now  sup-^ 
posed  that  she  had  regained  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  her 
jaws  were  kept  open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a 
wedg;e  ;  but  in  four  or  five  days  she  became  totally  silent, 
and  the  wedge  was  afterwards  removed,  because  it  made  her 
lips  sore.  She  still,  however,  continued  sensible  ;  and  when 
her  eyelids  were  opened  knew  e.very  body,  as  could  be 
guessied  from  the  signs  she  made.  By  continuing  their  at« 
tempts  to  force  •open  her  jaws,  two  of  the  under  fore  teeth 
were  driven  out ;  and  of  this  opening  her  parents  endea- 
voured to  i^vail  themselves,  by  putting  some  thin  nourish- 
ing drink  into  her  mouth,  but  without  effect,  as  it  always 
returned  by  the  corners.  Sometimes  they  thooght  of 
thrusting  a  little  dough  of  oat-meal  thri>ugh  this  gap  of 
the  teetb,  which  she  would  retain  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
return  with  son[>ething  like  a  straining  to  vomit,  without 
one  particle  going  down.  Nor  was  the  family  sensible  of 
^y  thing  like  swallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 
small  draught  of  Braemar  water,  and  the  English  pint  of 
common,  water.  For  the  last  three  years  she  had  not  any 
evacuation  by  stool  or  urine,  except  that,  once  or  twice  a 
wee^  she  passed  a  few  drops  of  urine }  about  fts  mupb,  to 
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^"•r*  vfst  the  cxpres^xm  of  her  parents,  as  would  wet  the  sur- 
f  face  of  a  halfpenny.  In  this  situation  she  was  visited  hf 
Dr  M*Kenzie^  who  communicated  the  account  of  her  case 
to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found  her  not  at  all  emaciated ; 
her  knees  were  bent^  and  the  hamstrings  tight,  so  that  hej: 
heek  almost  touched  her  buttocks.  She  dept  much,  and 
was  very  quiet ;  but  when  awake,  kept  a  constant  whim- 
pering like  a  new-born  weakly  infant.  She  never  cqu14 
remain  a  moment  on  her  back,  but  always  fell  to  one  side 
or  another,  and  her  chin  was  clapped  close  to  her  breast ; 
nor  could  it  by  any  force  be  naoved  backwards.  The 
Doctor  paid  her  his  first  visit  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  October  1712,  was 
induced  to  pay  her  a  second  visit,  by  hearing  that  she 
was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ac- 
count given  him  was  most  extraordinary.  Her  pareats> 
one  day  returning  from  their  country  labours  (having  left 
their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  usual),  were  greatly 
snrpriscd  to  see  her  sitting  upon  her  hams,  on  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite  to  her  bed- place,  spimnng  with  her 
mother'js  distafif.  All  the  food  she  took  at  that  time  was 
only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley  cake  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken.  She  put  litde  crumbs  of 
this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth,  rolled  them  about  for  some 
time  in  her  mouth,  and  then  sucked  out  of  the  palm  of 
her  hand  a  little  water,  whey,  or  milk  $  and  this  only  once 
or  twice  a-day,  and  even  that  by  compulsion.  She  never 
attempted  to  speak ;  her  jaw$  were  fast  locked,  and  her 
eyes  shut.  On  opening  het  eye^lids  the  balls  were  found 
to  be  turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  os/rontis,  her  coun^ 
^  tenance  was  ghastly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
person  emaciated.  She  seemed  sensible,  and  tractable  in 
every  thing  except  in  taking  food.  This  she  did  with  the 
utmost  reluctance^  and  even  cried  before  she  yielded*  The 
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grent  change  of  her  looks  Dr  M'Kenxie  attributed  to  her  Antl^itjci. 
spinning  flax  on  the  distsfl^  which  exhausted  too  much  of  .  '  ' "' 
the  saliva,  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  her  parents 
to  confine  her  totally  to  the  spinning  of  wooL  In  1775 
she  was  visited  again,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved 
in  her  looks  as  well  as  strength.  Her  food  was  also  con- 
siderablj  increased  m  quantity,  though  even  then  she  did 
not  take  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  an  infant 
of  two  years  of  age.  This  woman  continued  to  live  to  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  She  was  alive  in  1703,  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  taking  no  nourishment,  excepting  a  lit« 
tie  of  the  thinnest  gruel,  which  she  received  through  the 
aperture  which  had  been  made  by  breaking  two  of  her 
fore  teeth  for  the;  purpose  of  feeding  her. 

|n  the  parish  of  Avoch  the  foundadons  still  remain  of  a  o]^  c^]^ 
large  old  casde  of  fortalice,  on  l^e  top  of  a  little  hill  near 
Castletown  Point,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  mount  is  called  by  some  Ormondy  Hill;  apd 
,  tradition  gives  the  name  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  ruin.  It 
covers  an  oblong  space,  about  350  feet  long  and  100  feet 
broad,  divided  into  a  good  many  apartments,  which  had 
been  strongly  built  <^  coarse  red  quarry-stone  and  lime,  ' 
with  a  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  appearance  of  bastions 
towards  another.  From  its  peculiar  situation,  and  appa- 
rent strength  of  the  works,  it  may  have  been  Easily  de- 
£ended  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 

In  all  parts  of  the  east  of  Ross-shire,  tradition  points  bmiH  &<?? 
out  abundance  of  spots  where  bloody  battles  were  fought, 
for  the.  purpose  of  resisting  Norwegian  or  Danish  inva* 
,  sions,  or  plundering  incurious,  or  in  which  battles  were 
foagbt  b^  rival  and  hostUe  clans.  Numbers  of  cairns 
point  out  the  spots  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been 
deposited ;  though  concerning  moat  of  them  tradition  is 
ulent.    In  the  parish  of  Eddertoup,  however,  on  a  larg^ 
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Antiquities  plain  to  the  west  of  the  church,  where  evident  maifcs  <rf 
an  encampment  appear,  tradition  says  that  a  battle  wa$ 
fought  against  the  Danes.  Near  to  this  there  is  a  large 
circle  of  earth,  flat  on  the  top,  and  raised  about  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around  it*  lo  the  cea« 
tre  of  this  circle  there  is  a  large  obelisk  above  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  No  tool  seems  to  have  been  cmj^oy- 
ed  in  forming  it,  though  there  are  some  rude  figures  still 
discernible ;  the  largest  of  a  triangular  form,  with  small 
circles  suspended  from  it*  Here  a  Danish  prince  is  said 
to  be  interred.  ' 

AKber  of  In  the  parish  of  Feam  are  several  Druidical  temples. 
•  The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  a  later 
date,  are  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle  of  Lochlin.  The  ab- 
bey is  said  to  have  been  first  built  of  mud,  and  afterwards 
renewed  in  a  more  durable  form.  The  principal  part  pi 
it  was  ninety.nine  feet  in  length  within  walls,  twenty- 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  wcdls  twenty^four 
feet  high  above  the  ground.  The  abbey  was  not  only  a 
place  of  worship  before  the  reformation,  but  ever  since, 
until  October  1742,  when,  on  a  sudden,  in  time  of  public 
worship,  the  roof  fell  in.  There  were  thirty-six  persons 
killed  instantly  by  what  fell  in  of  the  roof  and  sktes  on 
that  melancholy  occasion.  F^rquhat^  first  Ear!  of  Ross, 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;  and  there  is  adjoining  to  it  an 
area  used  as  a  burying  place  for  all  persons  of  smy  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  the  name  of  Ross.*   The  Castle 

And  Cattle,  of  Lochlin,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  psirisli,  is  an- 
other remarkable  building.  It  is  said  to  be  500  yetrs 
old.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  north-^ast 
of  the  Loch  of  Eye,  and  about  six  miles  east  from  Tain, 
and  is  indeed  one  o{  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  this 
country.  It  was  certainly  built  a$  a  place  of  seciu^ 
against  todden  inoursiioas  in  the  day  i  of  inoimc^*  Its  A«pe 
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resembles  two  fignm  neariy  squarie,  jdmed  t€^;ethet  by  Anti^ikief^ 

.the  comers ;  in  which  joncticm  there  is  a  staircase  to  tbe 
top :.  the  lesser  one,  which  looks  towards  the  west,  being 
about  twenty,  and  the  greater,  which  looks  towards  the 

.east,  about  thirty-eight  feet  square.  The  castle  is  ^ty 
feet  high.      It  is  fortified  with  three  large  turrets;    of 

'  which  <me  stands  upon  the  lesser  square,  and  two  upon 

.  the  greater.  These  turrets  are  capable,  each  of  them,  of 
holding  three  or  more  men  with  ease ;  and  in  each  of 
them  are  five  snaali  round  holes,  of  about  four  inches  dia- 
meter, with  three  larger  above  them  of  a  quadraogular 
form.  The  latter,  it  is  imagined,  were  intended  for  the 
sentries  or  watchnwn  to  see  through,  and  the  others  for 
shooting  of  arrows*     The  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  was 

made  of  strong  bars  of  iron,  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's 
leg,  and  the  windows  were  closed  with  small  grates  or 
twisted  stentions  of  iron  ;  so  that  it  nuy  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  it  was  almost  impr^nable  at  the  period  sn 
'which  it  was  erected. 

There  is  another  very  ancient  castle,  that  of  CadboI],Cadbol). 
equally  oH,  if  not  older  than  either  the  Abbey  or  the 

^-the  Castle  of  LochUo*  Few  remains  oi  it  aow  exist,  ex- 
cepting a  few  vaults  ;  but  it  deserves  notice  on  account  of 

.  a  singular  tradition  ccmcerningit,  which  receives  full  cre£t 
£rom  the  vulgar:  vix.  That  thoi>gh  this  castle  was  inhabited 
for  ages,  yet  no  persou  ever  died  in  it.     It  appears,  hcyw- 

.  ever,  that  the  naagical  quality  of  the  castle,  which  did  «ot 
safier  deadi  to  enter  its  walls,  was  no  proof  i^^st  dis- 
ease, and  did  not  protect  its  inhabitants  against  the  slill 
more  grievous  evils  which  attend  upon  sickness  and  ex« 
treme  old  age.  Hence  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
castle  requested  to  be  carried  out  of  it,  because  they  had 
become  weary  of  life  j  particularly  a  L^dy  May,  who  re-^ 
Bided  here  «sd>|mt  a  century  ago»  and  who  h^mg  long  ^ek^ 
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Aotiquitict.smd  longing  for  death,  requested  to  be  catried  out  of  he^ 
'        castle.     Her  importunitj  at  last"  prevailed,  ani^,  according 
to  the  tradition,  she  expired  immediatelj  after  her  remo- 
val. 

Ciaighouse.  In  the  united  parish  of  Kirkmichael  and  Gullicadden, 
the  Castle  of  Craighouse  has  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
tremely ancient.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  Cullicaddden, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  the  old  church.  It  is 
five  stories  high,  built  with  run  lime  on  a  rock  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  sea,  which  washes  it  at  flood*tide  ;  and 
being  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  ditch  and  high 
wall,  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  const* 
derable  strength.  All  the  apartments  of  the  one-half  of 
it  which  is  most  entire  are  formed  by  stone  arches ;  but 
the  floors  of  the  other  half,  which  is  evidently  more  mo- 
dern, have  been  laid  on  wooden  joists  ;  part  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  About  200  years  ago,  the 
castle,  with  the  l|mds  adjoining,  belonged  to  the  William* 
sons  of  Craighouse  ;  the  representative  of  which  hmily 
is  a  Count  Williamson  in  Germany.  The  Castle  and 
lands  of  Craighouse  afterwards  became  the  property  and 
occasional  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ross,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  NewhalL 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  a  greater  number  of  ancient 
encampments  than  in  any  other  parish  in  tlie  north.  They 
are  all  near  the  coast.  There  are  likewise  many  tumuli 
or  cairns.  The  largest  are  formed  of  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  and  the  lesser  of  earth  and  stones  thrown 
promiscuously  together.  In  removing  the  stones  of  some 
of  these  cairns,  stone  coflbis  were  found,  formed  by  (oar 
large  and  two  small  slabs  of  unhewn  freestone,  containing 
ashes  and  blades  of  offensive  weapons  almost  oonsumed 
byrust. 
lu  the  pmsh  of  Killeman  are  two  ^uidbnl  atructnre^ 
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Killcoy  ind  Rcdcisd^,  of  considerable  sttengtK ;  the  last  AntSqnitl^ 
of  which  was  in  fcnmer  times  of  some  importance.  Red-  iUdcaitl^ 
castle  probably  received  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  annexed  td  the  crown 
with  the  lordship  of  Ross  anno  1455  ;  had  the  rights  of 
a  borough  of  baronj,  with  those  of  a  free  port,  holding 
weekly  markets^  levying  tolls  and  anchorage  dues;  toge*  ' 
ther  with  all  other  baronial  privileges  not  ex}»:essly  ab^ 
rogated  by  the  jurisdiction  act  1748.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  last^  Redcastle  was  a  place  of  con<ii 
siderable  strength.  In  1640^  soon  after  Montrose  was 
forced,  or  rather  permitted,  by  Middleton,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Inverness,  Rory  M^Kenzie  of  Redcastle  joined 
him,  together  with  his  chiefbdn  and  dan,  in  that  remon* 
strance  against  the  procedure  6f  the  covenstnters,  for  which 
Seaforth  was  soon  thereafter  exconmiunicated.  In  1040^ 
die  M'Kenzies,  exasperated  at  the  king's  death,  and  vow^* 
ing  revenge,  projected  an  expedition  to  the  south.  Join^ 
ing  a^arty  of  Sutherlands,  they,  in  number  about  1500^ 
carossed  Kessoek  and  Beaulie  on  Sunday  the  3d  May« 
Coming  to  Inverness  in  time*  of  divine  service^  the  ring* 
ing  of  bells  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  bagpipes.  The  alarmed  inhabitants,  hastily  sum^^ 
moned  from  church,  were  obliged  to  provide  the  best  en* 
tertainment.  Their  guests,  however,  were'  so  delicately 
nice  that  it  was  found  necessax^  to  bribe  their  teeth  inta 
exercise,  by  layii^  on  everjr  man's  cover  what  they  called 
argoid  cagindb,  **  chewing  money.";  From  Intcrness 
they  marched  through  Moray ;  and.  crossing  the  Spey^ 
encamped  near  Balveny  Castle^  the  property  of  the  Mar*^ 
quis  of  Huntly.  But  amidst  the  revelry  which  resulted 
from  considerable  plunder  andfmsuspectlng  security,  they 
Tvere  suddenly  attacked  by  Colonels  Strachan  and  Kerfy 
defeated,  and  alinost  all  made  ptisoners.  Strachan,  ias*  ' 
VOL.V.  R 
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^^^iti»,  proving  his  victory,  sent  a  party  to  besiege  Redcastle^ 
which  was  garrisoned,  in  the  proprietor's  absence,  bj  his 
sons  and  dependants.  A  lieutenant  M'Bean  was  sent  ta 
summon^ it  to  surrender;  but  he  was  fired  at  from  the 
walls  and  killed.  This  so  enraged  the  assailants^  that 
they  stormed,  took,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

Nor  is  the  western  district  of  the  county  destitute  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity*  In  particular,  many  natural 
caves  are  found,  which  have  evidently  been  rendered 
snore  commodious  by  art,  and  may  therefore  be  consider* 
ed,.  in  some  degree,  as  works  of  former  timest  They 
seem  ta  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  first  plundering 
adventurers  who  came  into  the  country.  The  Gaelic  £or 
ceiffe  is  tfodif  ai;Kl  the  only  vocable  in  that  copious  Ian« 
guage  for  giant  is  vaiber ;  that  is,  the  i^abitai^  of  a 
cave.  Fear  magnifies  objects.  These  savagesy  inall  our 
old  fables  and  pbems^  are  mentioned  as  men  of  mighty 
stature,  and  represented  as  cannibals,  who  devoured  all 
^▼^  90i:t9  of  flesh  raw.  In  the  district  of  Appleccoss  an  tiie 
remains  of  a  subterraneous  house,  of  which  there  is  sttll  a 
part  entireu  It  was  of  ccrndderable  length,,  four  feet  wide 
»od  four  feet  deep,  regularly  faced  with  stone,  and  cover- 
ed with  flags,  which  were  overlaid  with  tuid^  so  as^  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground*.  The  passage 
was  at  one  of  the  ends,  which,  if  covered  with  a.  turf  or 
bundle  of  heather,  would  elude  all  search.  !&om  tbe 
construction  of  these  houses,  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
were  the  reeeptacl6s  of  {dunder,  and  Ae  fences  of  con- 
cealed property,,  than  the  habitations  of  men  ^/  Near  this 
house  are  the.  ruins  .of  a  Panish  Dun.  All  of  the  sstaie 
de!k:riptioti  along  the  coa»t  are  here  said  to  have  served  fior 
80  many  centinels  to  the  We^om  Isles  {then  under  die 
jd^miuion  of  Denmark),  who,  by  the  signal  of  a  torch, 
Gpiild  giv^.an  early  infqrslatioa  to.  their  aearerituular 
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£iendi  of  any  approaching  danger^  which  being,  in  like  Anti^mtic^ 
manner,  communicated  from  one  Dun  to  another,  the  a*       ' 
larm  would  in  a  mordent  become  general. 

There  are  trunks  of  trees  found  4it  a  considerable  depth 
tmder  ground,  in  hills  and  meadows,  where  there  is  now  no 
Vestige  of  any  kind  of  wood  remaining.  Many  of  them  have 
visibly  suffered  by  fire>  which  the  traditional  history  of  the 
country  reports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Danes  bum» 
ing  the  forests.  Close  by  the  parish  church  of  Applecross 
ure  the  remains  of  an  old  religious  house^  where  the  stand- 
ards  and  ^Oles  of  crucifixes  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  richly' 
endowed  with  landed  property,  which  tradition  relates  to- 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  last  popish  missionary  in  thci 
place,  known  by  designation  of  the  Red  Priest  ofAppUm 
cross,  to  his  dfllughter*  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  ce-^ 
libacy  and  diastity  of  the  Jtomish  clergy^ there  are  several 
simames  in  the  Gaelic  language,  which  dearly  prove  that 
Strict  abstinence  was  not  their  favourite  virtue ;  such  as^ 
Mac-dh'tagar'J'p  **  the  priest's  son  j*»  Mut^vtiar^  ^  the 
prior^s  son  ;  Mac-Jltier,  **  the  vicar^s  son  ;*'  Mar-pierson,^* 
**  the  pars6n*s  son,'*  Stc.  These  names  exactly  correspond 
with  the  English  sirnames  of  F^riestley^  iPrior,-  ^arson^ 
Sec.  and  prov6  the  character  and  practices  of  the  primi« 
tive  apostles  in  both  the  kingdoms  to  have  been  the 
same. 

Though  not  properly,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  afntlquities  ^P*^ 
of  the  country^  yet  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  from  its 
connection  with  the  same  subject,  that  in  this  part  of  the 
fiighlands  many  of  the  6ld  superstitions  which  haunted 
the  imaginatiotis  of  mtii  in  former  times  still  obtain  ge- 
neral belief ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  yet  only,- 
in  a  very  small  degree,  undermine  them.  In  the  western 
parts  of  these  North  Highlands,  there  are  none  of  the  com-* 
tnon  cahumties  or  ^stressful  accidents  incident  to  man  oi 
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Antiqnitiei  j>east,  bttt  hath  had  its  particular  charm  or  iocaniationf 
'  They  are  generally  made  up  of  a  group  of  uncomiected 
words,  and  an  irregular  address  to  the  Deity,  or  to  some 
one  of  the  saints.  The  desire  of  health,  and  the  power  of 
superstition,  reconciled  many  to  the  use  of  them  ;  nor  arc 
they  as  yet,  among  the  lower  class,  fallen  into  disuse* 
With  them  the  belief  of  the  second  sight  is  general;  and  the 
power  of  an  evil  eye  is  commonly  credited.  And  though 
the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  much  enfeebled,  the  virtue  of 
abstracting  the  substance  from  one  cow's  milk  and  adding 
it  to  another,  is  rarely  questioned.  The  ghosts  of  the  dj- 
ing,  called  tasis,  are  said  to  be  heard,  their  cry  being  a 
repetition  of  the  moans  of  the  sick.  Some  pretend  they 
have  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  their  departed 
friendf.  The  corpse  follows  the  tract  led  by  the  tasks  to 
the  place  of  interment ;  and  the  eariy  or  late  completion 
of  the  prediction  is  made  to  depend  on  the  period  of  the 
night  at  which  the  task  is  heard.  Such  gloomy  super- 
stitions, when  they  have  once  taken  root,^  are  never  era- 
dicated without  considerable  difficulty,  and  till  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence  has  been  diffused  among 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  superstitions  ace  indeed  ea- 
sily driven  from  the  minds  of  those  who  go  to  reside  ixL 
towns ;  but  among  those  who  live  in  scattered  huts,  among 
dismal  solitudes  and  mountainous  wastes,  the  mind  is  na- 
,  turally .  disposed  to  receive  and  retain  every  melanchpTy 
impression. 

In  the  western  and  mountainous  peninsul^a  of  Kintail  are 
the  mtns  of  the  Castle  of  Donan,  anciently  a  seat  of  the 
I>oaaa  •  family  of  Seaforth.  The  Castle  of  Donan  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  It  commanded  a  vety  ex^ 
tensive  prospect,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  extreauty 
of  the  parish  of  Kintail.     It  had  the  full  command  of 
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Loth  Bulch  and  Loch  Long,  so  as  to  secure  the  parish  Antiquitic$. 
from  annoyance  by  water.    Colin  Fitzgerald,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  made  con- 
stable of  this  castle,  for  the  valour  he  displayed  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  in  1263.  Previous  to  Sheriffmuir,  this  castle  was 
taken  from  thfe  king's  troops  by  stratagem.  A  neighbour- . 
ing  tenant  having  applied  to  the  governor  for  some  hands 
to  cut  down  his  com,  as  he  said  he  understood,  from  the 
£ace  of  the  skies  and  the  croaking  of  ravens,  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  impending,  and  that  nothing  but  a  sudden  se- 
paration of  his  crop  from  the  ground  could  save  bis  fa- 
mily from  starvation,  the  governor  readily  yielded  to  these 
solicitations  :  but  the  soldiers,  on  their  return,  discovered 
the  deception  too  late ;  for  the  Kintail  men,  by  this  time, 
were  reaping  the  spoils  and  keeping  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle.    At  full  sea  Donan  is  inclosed  by  water,  and  formed 
into  an  island^  but  at  ebb  is  connected  with  the  mainland* 
This  castle  was  demolished  in  the  year  ni9,  after  the 
battle  of  Glensheal,  by  a  ship  of  war.    Some  of  the^  bul- 
lets are  still  found  in  mossy  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  above  it,  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants as  weights  to  sell  butter  and  cheese.    It  appears 
that  when  the  castle  was  entire,  it  consisted  of  a  tower 
and  rampart.     The  fragments  of  the  former,  which  was 
built  long  before  the  rampart,  measure  four  feet  broad. 
The  only  entire  ani  remaining  part  is  the  fountain,  which 
is  still  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  fifteen  feet  high,  in  an  octa- 
gon'al  figure.     This  draw-well  was  once  drained  at  great 
expence,  with  the  prospect  of  finding  treasure,  which  was    . 
found  to  consist  only  of  some  silver  spoons  and  small  fire- 
arms.  The  water  is  still  sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
roof  of  the  castle  was  lead.     Lately  an  old  inhabitant  of 
the  parish  remembered  to  have  seen  the  Kintail  men  under 
^trms^  dancing  on  the  leaden  roof^  just  as  they  were  setting 
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Antiquitiq.  out  for  the  battle  of  Shcriffmuir,  vrhere  this  resolute  band 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

Diarmed'f       In  front  of  the  manse  or  clergyman's  house  of  Kintail, 

Tomb.  stands  Donan  Diarmedf  or  Fort  of  Diarmed.  It  is  of  a 
circular  form,  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  breadth* 
There  is  no  other  spot  on  the  same  plain  which  com- 
mands so  great  a  prospect.  There  is  a  wall  on  the  out* 
side^  and  the  best  harbour  for  shipping  in  all  Loch  Duich. 
J)iarmed*s  tomb  is  on  the  north-east  of  the  fort.  The 
rough  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  regularly  placed 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  measure  fifteen  feet  by  three.  His 
supposed  descendants,  the  C^uipbells,  who  resort  to  the 
place,  often  visit  and  measure  the  tomb  of  the  Fingalian 
hero. 

W*Craw«.  The  M'Craes  or  M*Craws,  an  inferior  Highland  tribe 
or  clan,  form  the  principal  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintail.  They  were  distinguished  for  fidelity  to  their 
chief,  M*Kenzie  of  Seaforth.  As  Williw  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth  forfeited  his  estate  in  1715,  orders  were  given  to 
levy  the  rents  for  the  crown  ;  but  as  an  army  was  not 
sent  to  enforce  this  order,  and  as  the  cjountry  is  naturally 
inaccessible  bj  land,  unless  through  a  narrow  pass,  the 
authority  of  government  was  despised ;  and  daring  all  the 
tjme  of  the  forfeiture,  every  effort  made  by  bo4ics  of 
troops  to  •enter  the  country  proved  unsuccessful*  The 
„  -  consequence  was,  that  the  r^nts  of  the  estate,  were  regu- 


larly  paid,  and  sent  abroad  to  the  e^ed  chief.  The 
M'Craes  first  rose  into  importance  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner :  They  were  chiefly  employed  as  herdss^ea 
and  servants  by  another  tribe  called  the  M^Lenans.  To 
these  last,  on  an  occasion  of  danger,  the  standard  of  Sea« 
foith,  their  chief,  was  entrusted ;  and  the  consequence 
,was,  that  they  almost  all  perished  in  battle.  Their  widows 
married  their  servants  $  and  thus  the  M^Craes  becaoie^ 
^9asiderable  claa. 
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In  the  Iskmd  of  Lewis,  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  is  a  Dm*  Antiquities. 
idical  tempk  or  circle  of  stones,  which  is  uncommooljoreatDruU 
entire,  and  affords  to  the  antiquarian  an  opportunity  of  ^^ '*°*" 
examining  correctly  the  nature  of  these  singular  works. 
The  circle  has  an  avenue  of  about  J  CO  yards  in  length, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  '^siH  stones  of  great  bulk.  The 
two  rows  of  stones,  which  form  the  avenue,  point  each  to-* 
wards  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  so  that  the  avenue  is  wide 
at  its  oyiter  extremity,  and  converges  as  it  approaches  to- 
wards the  circle.  The  aveliue  extends  from  the  circle  to- 
wards the  south.  A  short  row  of  great  stones  runs  from 
each  side  of  the  circle  due  east  and  west,  and  another  to- 
w^ds  the  north.  A  very  huge  stone  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  Several  concentrical  circles  extend  to  a  con- 
jnderable  distance.  A  stone  of  prodigious  size  rests  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hi)l  to  the  south  of  the  circle^  and  seems 
to  he  supported  by  other  stones*  It  is  seen  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  to  be  precisely  south.  The  altar  of  sa- 
crifice probably*  was  either  the  vast  stone  in  the  centre 
<rf  the  cirde,  or  the  huge  stone  to  the  south  of  the  whole. 
If  we  make  the  latter  supposition,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  chief  j>riest  took  his  station  on  the  great  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  directed  the  sacrifice  to  be  made 
precisely  when  the  sun  reached  his  meridian  altitude ;  for* 
the  form  in  whieh<  these  monuments  are  reared,  consisting 
of  circles,  with  lines  of  stones  directed  towards  the  four 
cardinal  points,  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  they 
vrefe  at  all  intended  for  religious  purposes,  it  must  have 
been  for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Roman  writers, 
indeed,  represent  the  Druids  as  offering  up  their  worship 
in  sacred  groves;  but  upon  this  point  they  have  un- 
doubtedly failed  into  an  error  ;  they  seem  rather  to  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose  spots  embosomed  among  rugged 
rod&s,.  or  the  boldest  scenery  which  nature  exhibits  in  a 
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4ntiquttie3>rnje  country •  On  the  other  hsmd,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Druids  had  their  own  dwellings  in  more 
sheltered  situations,  or  that  thej  used  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  woods  for  their  more  mjsteijous  rites,  or  for  punish- 
ing their  enemies,  under  pretence  of  reclaiming  theguiltj. 
The  Druidical  temple  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  which  has 
been  now  mentioned,  stands  at  a  place  called  Calamisb, 
near  I#och  Roag* 

At  Melistar  are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  called  still, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  T^gh'tian^caiUcb'an'dou^ 
5?*",*^  or,  "  the  house  of  the  old  black  woman."  At  Carlaway, 
iiojisp.  in  the  san^e  parish,  is  one  of  those  buildings  which  we 
formerly  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Picts  Houses,  and 
which  in  the  West  Highlands  are  called  Duns  or  Downtf 
and  frequently  considered  as  Danish  or  Norwegian  forts, 
though  undoubtedly  they  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period. 
The  building  alluded  to  is  reared  with  a  double  wall  of 
dry  stone.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  entire  of  any  of  the 
kind  in  Sootlandf  It  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  to«> 
wards  the  top  contracts  in  the  form .  of  a  pyramid*  The 
height  of  th^  wall  is  fifty  feet ;  the  fabric  is  perfectly  cir- 
cular^ It  stands  pn  a  solid  rock,  and  h^s  somewhat  of  the 
^ppearapce  qf  the  furnace  or  cone  pf  a  glass-house,  ex« 
cepting  that  it  widens  more  rapidly  towards  the  base.  In 
the  inside  it  has  a  projection  of  stones,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wall,  at  such  a  height  as  to  have  supported  a 
wooden  floor,  leaving  a  space  for  a  story  below,  like  o- 
ther  works  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  built  of  undressed  stones 
found  in  the  neighbourhoods  and  here  they  are  of  granite. 
The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  perfectly  pacallel*  Large 
Qat  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  sp  as  to  connect  the  walls, 
^d  to  form  a  passage  round  the  building  in  an  inclined 
spiral  form,  of  the  nature  of  a  rude  stair,  which  reaches 
\o  |he  top.     The  passages,  however,  are  not  entirely -spi« 
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rH,  but  partly  horizoixul^  having  ascents  at.,  intervab^ Amignittei 
which  appear  to  have  ultimately  conducted  to  the  summit 
of  the  building.  The  inside  area  of  the  building  is  a- 
bout  twemp»6ve  feet  diameter,  and  the  walls  about  nine 
feet  thicks  One  side  of  the  building  has  been  consider- 
ably destroyed^  smd  the  door  does  niot  appear* 

In  the  parish  of  Barvas  several  ruins  of  popi A -cha- Popish  cht* 
pels  m:  churches  are  to  be  seen.   Round  most  o£  them  are^ 
burying  grounds^  which  are  to  this  day  used forthat pur- 
pose.    A  few  of  them  can  only  be  traced  by  the  fbunda- 
tion  stones ;  the  walls  of  others  are  pretty  entire.     The 
Ingest  and  most  entire  is  that  at  Corasste,  in  Ness^  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mulvay.    It  seems  to  have  beisn  the  principal 
one^  and  undoubtedly  Used  as  z.  place  of  worship.   It  is  fifty 
lee^  long,  twenty-four  broad,  and  in  the  side- walls  sixteen 
feet  high.     The  people  around  it  pay  it  as  yet  a  great  .- 
deal  of  superstitious  veneration  ;  and  indeed  some  of  them. 
i^etain  still  a  few  of  the  popish  superstitions.     A  little  to 
the  northward  of  it  stood  St  Kenan's;  and  close  by  it^  to* 
the  south,  stCMxl  a  house,  built  by  one  of  the  M^Leods^ 
once  the  proprietors  of  this  island.     There  is  still  a  piece 
of  wall  standing,  called  by  them  M^Leod's  Qate..    The 
stones  are  nu>stly  c^ed  away  by  the  tenants  for  builtog 
their  bouses.  Some  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  that  is  a 
small  mount,  which  evidently  bears  the  oaark  of  having  once< 
bad  a  buildtQg  upon  it,  called  CaUtell  Olgrc  ;  i.  e.  **  Olaus 
bis  Castle.''    The  names  of  die  rest,  which,  are  but  small 
10  comparison  to  St  Mulvay's,  are  St  Peter's,  in  Haberl  \ 
St  Thomas's,  in  Swan's  Best;  St  Clement's,  in  North 
Dell ;  Holy  Gross,   at  South  Galson ;   St  Bridget,   io 
Bour  ;  St  Peter's,  in  Lower  Stirather ;  St  Mary's,  in  Up-, 
per  Barvas;  and  St  John  the  Baptist's,  in  Bragir.     Be- 
twixt Bour  and  Galson,  upon  an  en^inence,  at  a  small  dis- 
tgnp^fro^  the  sea^.i^ay  be  seen  the  piins  of  ancfther  prettj^ 
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Otmtry  lar^e  Dan,  as  it  is  here  called,  of  a  circular  htm,  witli 
i-ii  y  I     » passages  between  its  doable  waUs  siai3ar  to  those  alreadj 
described*     Tradition  sajs  that  there' was  a  snhterraneous 
eommonication  to  it  from  the  sea,  of  which  no  yestigtf 
can  n6w  be  traced.     There  is  another  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  lake  at  Bragir,  called  Loch  Dnin,  but  not  so  large. 
Three  more  are  to  be  seen  in  three  sttiall  lakes  behind 
Stratber  and  Bonr,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
c^ck  of  them  haying  a  causeway  kading  to  tfaem,  wbich 
is  visible  in  drj  weather.   Betwixt  Barvas  and  Strather, 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  moss,  where  no  other  stOMi  ftre 
to  be  seen,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
there  is  a  vcr j  Isu'ge  stone  standing  upright,  calkd  Ckck 
uDrushil. 
Omatry         The  propriet€»9  of  this  county  hare  in  general  fixed  tbeir 
*^*^         modem  residences  towards  the  east  coast,  or  near  the  arms 
of  the  sea  which  advance  ifiland  from  the  German  Q« 
cean ;  and  here  they  have  gready  io^Hroved  the  ccMintiy* 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen,  abo^  sixty  years  age, 
there  were  no  pUmtations  of  any  kind,  and  no  natunJ 
TBTergor-   woods,  excepting  about  the  House  of  Ardross,   But  since 
^^''~' that  period,  by  Ae  continued  attention  of  Sir  Wlliam 
Gordon,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Invergordmi,  a 
very  extensive,  wdl  wooded,  and  beautiful  place,  has  been 
formed  about  Invergordon  Casde,  now  the  seat  of  Mr 
Jtf'Leod  of  Cadb^    The  estate  of  Mihicraig  has  also 
bad  very  exIOMdve  phmtations  made  upon  it ;  and  a  con*' 
aiderablefarm  about  the  house  has  been^  w^ll  inclosed  and 
subdivided*.    The  fismily  seat  of  Novar  has  been  highly 
cultivated  and  in^»roved  by  the  late  {Sir  Hector  Monro, 
at  a  very  great  expence,  and  witib  much  and  approved 
taste.^    It  is,  indeed,  a^  great  and  a  finished  place^  and  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  norA^  and  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  to  Ais  county.    It  is  very  advantagcon^y 
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i^taated,  con^iderablj  elevated  above  the  Frith,  not  m  mile*  Country 
distant  from  it,  and  commanding  a  full  and  extensive  view  >,     y.   ■» 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  of  the  Baj  and  Head- 
land of  Cromartj  ;  objects  greatlj  adn^ired  for  their  sin.-    ' 
gular  beautj. 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch,  Rosehaugh  House  sts^dai  on  a  Rotdtao^ 
beautiful  bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  southern  vale«  It  is  a  modem  edi- 
fice, sttbstantiallj  built,  and  commodious,  ft  is  st^ound- 
ed  hj  rich  fields,  in  good  cultivation,  all  well  fenced,  and 
skirted  with  woods  of  di^erent  kinds*  Besides  the^  ^}f^^ 
are  several  thriving  plantations  of  fir  in  different  parts  of 
this  parish. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir  Easter,  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Balmgowal 
John  Lockhart  Ross  expended  upwards  of  L«io,000  in 
improving  his  familj  estate,  and  thereby  made  Balna- 
gown  one  of  the  ipost  desirable  seats  in  the  norths  Im« 
mense  tracts  of  ground,  at  proper  distances  from,  the 
house,  are  covered  with  very  thriving  plantations  of  fir  o^ 
forest  trees.  Most  of  them  were  planted  by  his  imme* 
diate  predecessor,  and  of  which  h^s  family  now  begin  to. 
reap  the  benefit.  Within  a  mile  of  the  House  of  Balnagown, 
towards  the  south,  and  near  th^  shore^i  Hes  New;  Tarbat,  New  llkr-  . 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty.  This  plaice, 
once  the  pride  of  Ross,  both  for  situation  and  ornamented 
grounds,  was,  during  the  forfeiture  of  tl^it  family^  not  only> 
neglected,  but  dismantled  of  its  principal  ornaments.  The^ 
largest  forest  trees  ever  seen  in  this  country  were  cut  down, 
and  sold  to  a  company  at  Leith ;  much  of  the  ground  within; 
the  policy  or  park  was  parcelled  out  in  lots  to  disbanded- 
soldiers  ai^  sailors;  and  the  most  elegant  ^d  best  finished) 
house  in  three  counties  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  The, 
place^  however,  promises,  in  a  few  y^ars  hence,  to  wcto^ 
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Conntiy  vtT  its  ancient  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  late  Lord 
I—  y  ■  .1 '  M*Lcod,  immediatelj  upon  the  restoration  of  his  estate, 
began  to  inclose  and  extend  the  policy,  planted  many  thou- 
sand forest  and  fir  trees,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  built  a  superb  house,  upon  a  itiodern  plan, 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  accomniodation,  is  inferior 
to  few  seats  in  Scotland, 
^raan  Cm-  In  the  parish  of  Urray  is  Braan  or  Brahan  Castle,  the 
princijpal  seat  of  the  Lord  Seaforth.  It  stands  near  the  ri- 
ver Conan,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  descend- 
ing from  the  west  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  It  is  a  fine 
building,pleasantly  situated,  commanding  a  view  of  a  large 
plain  to  the  south  and  east,  and  to  the  west  a  wild  prospect 
of  broken  and  lofty  mountains.  There  is  here  a  fine  full 
length  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  this  inscription :  **  Maria,D .  G. 
Scbtiae  piissima  Regina,  Francias  Dotaria,  anno  ^tatis 
Rcgni  XXXVIII.  1580."  Her  dress  is  black,  with  a  rnff, 
cap,  handkerchief,  and  a  white  veil  down  to  the  ^ound ; 
beads  and  prayer»book,  and  a  cross  hanging  from  her 
neck ;  her  hair  dark-brown,  her  face  handsome;  and,  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  years,  so  much  resembling  her 
portrait  by  Zucchero,  in  Chiswick  House,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  the  last.  A  small  half-length 
on  wood,  of  Henry  Damly,  inscribed,  '*  Henricus  Stuar- 
dus,  Dominus  Darnly,  Mu  IX.  M.D.L.V."  dressed  in 
black,  -with  a  sword ;  it  is  the  figure  of  a  pretty  boy.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  General  Monk  in  a 
buff  coat ;  head  of  Sir  George  M*Kenzie ;  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  called  from  his  size  Kenneth  More ;  Frances, 
Countess  of  Seaforth,  daughter  of  William  Marquis  of 
Powis,  in  her  robes,  with  a  tawny  Moor  offering  hejr  a 
coronet ;  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  distinguish- 
ed by  his  Lady^  Barbara  Duchess  of  Qeveland^  and  by 
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Ms  simple  embassy  to  a  disoernmg  pope,  from  that  bigot*  lin|voTc« 
ted  prince  James  the  Second.  y,, ,  ^  ■„  j 

Besides  these,  a  varietj  of  other  handsome  residences 
ef  the  gentry  connected  with  the  county  are  to  be  found 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  parish  of  Gairloch,  on  the*  west 
coast,  also,  are  several  seats  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  M^Kenzie. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  county  pa^akes  of  that  spirit  of  Improve- 
improvement  which  is  at  present  so  active  throughout 
Scotland.  It  has  all  the  advantages  which  a  maritime  si« 
toation  can  bestow  ;  but  wanting  the  essential  requisite 
of  mineral  coal,  unless  sea-borne,  it  is  not  likely  to  rival, 
as  a  manufacturing  territory,  those  districts  in  which  it 
abo^nds ;  more  especially  as  the  latter  possess  similar  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  navigation.  As  the  arable  territory 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  it  could  never  support  a  very 
crowded  population  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  be- 
ing occupied  by  lofty  mountainous  tracts,  it  can  never  af- 
ford a  great  market  for  any  sort  of  commodities. 

The  Scottish  isles  and  Highland  districts,  intersected  in 
all  quarters  by  navigable  lochs  or  branches  of  the  sea,  are 
sometimes  rashly  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Dutch 
provinces;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the  latter  attained  to  such 
importance  by  maoufactures  and  commerce,  why  may 
not  our  islands  or  maritime  Highland  districts  do  the 
same  ?  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Dutch 
.provinces  occupy  the  territory  around  the  mouths  of  some 
important  navigable  rivers,  which,  descend  from  a  fertile 
and  populous  territory.  These  provinces  bad  a  great 
back  country,  of  which  they  formed  the  maritime  and 
manufacturing  towns.  For  though  Holland  was  politi- 
cally divided  from  Germany  and  France,  and  from  the 
Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,  no  such  division  exist-  v 

rd  in  a  comm^al  point  of  view  ^   excepting  perhaps 
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'«P"^c-  when  war  i^z%  waged  against  one  or  either  of  these  pW* 
^  ties*  On  all  othei:  occasions^  and  even  in  a  great  meastire 
in  time  of  war,  the  Duteh  were  the  mariners  and  trading 
merchants,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  monot>ol  j  of  all  the 
importation  and  expdrtatiotl  of  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  had  these  great  conntties  as  the  markets  for  all 
their  commodities.  But  although  it  would  be  irrational 
to  suppose,  that  on  the  shores  of^ur  Highland  counties 
cities  could  ever  rise,  and  be  supported,  that  might  rival 
the  ancient  commercial  importance  of  Rottetdam  or  Am* 
sterdam,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  capable  of  consi<* 
derable  improvement,  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  eststblishment  of  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occupation  to  commerce.  With  this  view,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  many  plans  have  been  suggested  \  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  have  taken  si  wrong 
directibn.  The  Highland  mountains,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  affording  winter  pasture  in  large  sheltered 
glens,  and  horn  the  winter  being  usually  less  severe  than 
in  the  broad  parts  of  the  island,  have  been  found  Itdaptedi 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Even 
without  these  advantages,  they  are  evidently  much  more 
fit  for  that  object  than  for  fearing  black  cattle^  which  can- 
itot  find  suitable  food  where  animals  df  a  smaller  species 
can  be  well  supported  ^  IThe  great  quantities  of  wool 
which  are  thus  produced  in  the  Highlands,  have  suggest- 
ed the  notion  that  tl\e  inhabitants  ought  to  engage  in  the 
Woollen  manufacture  ;  and  accordingly  most  writers  upk>tt 
the  subject  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  stations  Which 
they  suppose  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of 
such  4  manufacture.  This  notbn,  however^  appears  to 
be  cdmpletely  erroneous.  The  manufacture  of  wool  into 
Valuable  cloths  is  so  complicated,  t&at  it  has  succeeded 
only  i^  a  few  places  in  England,  and  in  still  fewer  in 
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Scotland ;  and  that  too  only  upon  a  small  scale.  The  fa>p«wr©. 
)^paratus  is  great  and  expensive  which  is  necessary  to  tin  |  j  ^ 
carry  it  through  the  different  processes ;  preparing,  spin* 
mngt  dressing,  dyeing,  8>x«  Hence  large  towns,  or  at 
least  great  capitals,  must  always  take  the  lead  in  the  esta* 
Uishment  of  such  a  manufactnre.  Excepting  for  vfcry 
trifling  articles^  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  domestic  ma* 
aufacture ;  and  in  all  cases  the  wool  must  be  purchased  $ 
that  is  to  say,  the  store-farmer,  who  rears  the  sheep,  will 
never  be  the  person  who  spins  it  into  cloth,  tn  proper- 
tion,  too,  as  the  Highland  sheep-farms  enlarge,  which 
they  vabHilAj  will  do,  the  store-masters  n^ust  become 
more  unwilling  to  sell  their  wool  in  small  quantities. 
Hence,  at  present,  the  wool  is  generally  bbught  up  hf 
the  agents  of  English  mercantile  houses,  who  for  that 
purpose  travel  annually  into  the  remotiest  comers  of  Ross* 
shire  and  Sutherland*  With  these  persons  the  petty 
dealers  ia  the  country  evidently  cannot  come  into  Compe* 
£tion%  At  the  san^e  time,  it  seems  not  iasprobable  that 
the  mamofaetuite  of  woollen  might  prove  successful,  if  li- 
mited t0  small  aartieles,  such  as  stockings. 

On  die  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of  flax  are  much 
more  suitable  to  the  Highlands  ;  and  accordingly  they  pre^ 
vail  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Central  Highlands,  or  Highlands 
4f  Perthshire.  A  moist  climate  and  soil  is  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  that  plant  ^  especially  a  water- formed  soil  near 
Ae  banks  of  rivers.  Linen  is  in  a  great  degree  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  and  has  long  been  established  in  that 
form  in  all  quarters  of  Scotland*  It  requires  no  expensive 
establishment  or  great  capital  for  carrying  it  on ;  the 
plant  can  be  reared  in  small  patches;  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess performed  by  a  single  family.  The  people  know 
the  whole  process,  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax  to  the 
spinprng  into  yam.     There  is  no  risk  of  over«>doiog  it  i^ 
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Improi^  as  the  quantity  imported  from  Germany  is  ^perhaps  still 

fpcnts* 
»ii  ^    ■  ■  >  equal  to  the  quantity  made  in  Scotland. 

It  may  nqxt  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  the  cotton  ma« 
nufacture,  in  some  of  its  branches,  is  no  less  adapted  to 
what  may  be  called  a  new  country  than  any  of  the  fomier. 
This  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection 
in  a  few  years  than  the  linen  or  woollen  in  the  course  of 
many  ages.  Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  her  produc* 
tions  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  different  parts  of  the  globe 
useful  to  each  other  by  an  interchange  of  commodities^ 
As  the  wool  cannot  with  success  be  manufactured  among 
mountains,  where  it  is  originally  produced  ;  so  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  of  late  derived  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  materials  of  their  clothing  from  the  tropical  climates,  and 
have  converted  it  in  Britain  into  a  sort  of  staple  manufac* 
lure.  It  is  no  unnatural  commerce  to  exhange  the  salted 
fish  of  the  Hebrides  for  the  cotton  of  the  West  Indies  and 
of  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi ;  and  it  has  already  been 
found  advantageous,  as  formerly  remarked,  to  send  cotton 
yam  from  the  mills  where  it  is  spun  into  the  remote  gkitt 
of  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved;  and 
as  government  is  now  resolved  to  make  roads  at  the  pub- 
lic expence  into  every  corner  of  these  northern  regions^ 
they  will  be  rendered  in  all  quarters  accessible  to  com^ 
mercial  speculators. 

Th£  population  of  the  county  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table. 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Boundarier*  Jl  Hts  rs  one  of  the  most  extensive  countie»in  Scotland.  Tbe 
Moray  Frith  forms  a  part  of  its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
ary ;  and  here  Inverness-shire  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
anglc^  having  the  shire  of  Nairn  on  the  east,. and  the  Moray 
Frith  and  Frith  of  Beaulie  on  the  north.  Its  eastern  bound* 
ary  is  extremely  irregnlar,  stretching  along  the  western 
side  of  the  counties  of  Naira  and  Moray^  and  coming  into- 
contact  with  the  holiest  western  parts  of  Banff  and  Aber- 
deenshire. A  portion  of  it  is  in  this  quarter  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  is  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Mo- 
ray. Its  southern  boundary  is  less  irregular,  and  may  be 
considered,  in  general,  as  running  along  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Spey,  on  the  north,  from  those  which  Sow  into  the  Tay,  otf 
the  south,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Argyleshire.  In  its  south- 
western part,  th6  county  is  bounded  by  Argyleshire ;  and 
its  southern  boundary  is  here  encroached  upon  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Ardgowar,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  which  here 
advances  northward*  The  western  boundary  of  Invert 
ness-shire  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  here^  as  in  all  the 
West  Highlands,  sends  forth  long  inland  bays  or  arms^ 
called  lochs,  which  render  a  great  proportion  of  the  county 
maritime.  The  northern  boundary  of  Inverness-shire  is 
most  regular ;  consisting,  in  its  eastern  part,,  of  the  river 
Beaulie  and  the  Moray  Frith  ;  and  in  its  western  part,  of 
the  tops  of  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  bonfers  of  Ross« 
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jHtt,  that  ittvide  tb^  <f aicrftf  Vrlrich  flow  Into  the  Trtth  <rf^<MMrfiito 
Croamrtj  from  those  thu  tow  into  the  Moray  Frith.  Itt 
north-W9$t  coiner  i$  bounded  by  Loch  Duich^  which  se« 
parates  it  from  Kintail^  or  the  south- we^t  corner  of  Ros»# 
shire ;  and  at  this  corner  i^  the  narrow  strait  or  sound 
that  divides  the  continental  part  of  Inverness- shire  from 
the  Isle  of  Sky*  tJpon.the  whole^  Inverness- shite  maj 
be  described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-shire  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith  ;  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of  £U 
gin^  Moray,  and  Aberdeen  ;  on  the  south  by  Perth  and 
Argyle ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  com« 
prebends  a  variety  of  distr]€ts>  particularly  that  of  Bade* 
noch,  on  the  souths  where  it  borders  with  Perth  and  A* 
berdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south-west,  adjoining  to 
Argyleshire ;  Glenelg  on  the  north-west  i  besides  a  va« 
rietj  of  inferidr  districts,  such  as  Glengary,  Glen  Morri* 
son,  Glenshiel,  &c»  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  He* 
brides  or  Wettem  Isles  are  also  annexed  to  it  i  particu* 
larly  the  Isles  of  Sky,  Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,  Ben* 
becala,  Banra,  and  Eiggi  and  the  smaller  islets  which  arc 
aitttated  on  its  coasts*  The  mainland,  excluding  the  isles^ 
extends  in  length,  from  the  point  of  Arisaig  on  the  west 
to  the  pobt  of  Arderseer  on  the  east,  where  Fort  George 
is  built,  about  ninety-two  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  nearly  fifty  miles* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  Oreattal^r 
this  county  is,  that  it  is  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  valley  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  This 
valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Grampians^  proceeding, 
like  them,  from  south-west  to  north«east  $  but  its  direc- 
tion eastward  is  somewhat  ^ore  towards  the  north  than  the 
Une  of  the  southern  front  of  Grampians,  to  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  considered  as  paralleL  This  valley  is  called 
Gleii*more*naJ)'Alabm,  or  the  **  Great  Glea  of  Albion/'^ 
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jWatgfg.  ^  It  may  te  cbnsldered  a%  •divtdiiig  the-  Highlands  into  two 
pt>rtions,  i)f  Which,  hcMevefr,  Ih^^orthcm  is  the  largest ; 
and  it  may-  be  regarded  as  the  northern  fermifiation  of 
that  Immeflse  tract  of  mountainous  countt^f  that  begins 
it  Dnnkeld*  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else  than  a  long 
and  deep  fissure  between  th^  chains  of  enormous  mount- 
ains which  here  run  from  south-west  to  north-e^st.'  'The 
valley  or  glen,  in  the  greater  part  of  it^  length,  killed 
with  watery  or  a  long  chain  of  lakes  suciteeding  each  o* 
ther,  and  which  rise  but  a  litde  above  the  level  of  4fce  sea ; 
Caledonian  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  ta- 
canai,  king  advantage  of  this  valley  to  form  the  canal  which  is 
now  going  on  across  the  island,  denominated  the  Caledo*^ 
nian  CanaL  The  fresh  water  lakes  which  form. the  chain 
from  Inverness  on  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  Sound  of  Mull 
below  Fort  William,  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch 
Lochie.  The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  is  little  more  than 
fifty  miles  ;  and  of  that  space  near  thirty^  sixtntks  is' oc- 
cupied by  these  three  fresh  water  lakes.  The  isalt  waler 
lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  occupy  the  two*  e^tremi* 
ties  of  the  valley,  are  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which,  advances 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  west,  to  Fort  Willtani  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lochie,  and  the  Moray  Frith  ;on  the 
east.  The  following  is  tjie  statement  of  the  dinien^ioas  of 
the  canal  now  carrying  on  : 

Dimensions  of  the  canal :  210  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  110  feet  wide  at  top. 

Dimensions  of  the  locks  :  20  feet  deep,  170  feet  long^ 
40  feet  broad. 

Size  of  vessels  admitted  :  frigates  of  32  guns* 
Number  of  tfien  employed,  900u 

The  work  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  singular, spectacle  will  soon  be  ex« 
hited,  of  vessels  of  large  burden  crossing'the  British. islaiid. 
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from  the .  Atlantic  !(o  the  Gennw  Oeeah^  sumyii&d^d  oi>  all   yftsm. 
sides  bjejfeni&s  optmptidoB  towering 'tQ«n  eooripoas  height. 

Loch  Lodiie^.the  roost  .western  of  the  fresh  water  lakes,  Loch  Lo- 
is a  fine,  piece;  of  water,  ahcmt  foiiheen  miles  Idng,  and^*"*' 
from  one  to  two  btpasd.  Th^  mountalns/oiL  each  side  ar^ 
yery  steepy  aod'tai  feorue^arts  covered  wiih  wood^  It  i$ 
to  be^oh^eryed,  ti^t  the  i Waters  of  Loich  Lochieare  chiefljr 
deriv^  fv^m  another  lake  to  the  northwafd,.  called  Loch 
Arch aijg,:  which  aruiis  in  a  tioftbern  direction.  Loch.Ar^ 
chai^  if  sij^e>9Qf  Biiles:  long^  apd  onlj  one  broad. ,  Frqm  it 
$ows  the  riv€*  Atcbaigj.  which,  after  running: about  a  mifei 
falls  iDtp  {be^iitptrtheFn  3ide  of  Loi:h  Locbie*.  Loeh  Lochic 
gives  rise  tg  arriyer  of  the  saipe  name,  wbit^h  tii^s  westr 
ward,  .ai\d  fajis  ^nto  tbe  si^a  ft$,Fprt  WilUanx.t  The  length 
of  the ^ri veil  ^I^0]^i^  is  ^out  ten  miles,  and  the  medium 
bread  Ji-lbaiHj  twp  hundred  fee.t.  It  is  navigable^bj  smeAl 
boats>  .:Soou  after  it  leaves  i^  parent  lake,  it  is  entered  >jr 
a  river  called  the  Spean,  whioh'^escends  from  some  lakes 
^mong  the  mountains  to  th«f  ^^^th*.  /.Over  the  Spean.  is.» 
bridge  dialled  the  HigbBrz^e,  becSus^  twoiof  the  arches 
/i^e  ninety-five  feet  in  height.  Near  th©  n^oHth  of  tte 
^odiie,  at  Fo^rt  WilH^m,  th^  Nevi^-dcscejitJsiram  behind 
the.  grs^t  mountain  B^n- Nevis,  o^  the  soutb^  afbd  thi^ft.tls© 
eatei^  the  arm  of  $ea  called  the  linnheLnoh^  ai^l2teiiilai)kd 
^jLtremity  of  which  F<jrfe  Wiilj^ni  ^^nds«  Th^I<9i%terilir  twO-  t-  ■  -. 
jnination  of  Loch  I^ochie  f<yjms  th^  bigh^st  p^t  qS  tbe.cbmi  /. 
of  lakes  already  mentioned.  N^^t  to  t.och:I<ocbie,  oaith« 
eastward,  is  Loca  Oii;h^  ^boHt  three  mil^S; long.  'Its  banksLoch  Oidu 
slope  beautifully  ixtt'^  the.  w^ter,  formifig  a  eumber  of  lit* 
tie  bays  i  and  it  contutn^aliqi^some  beautiful )}ittle  islands'. 
It  giv»:s  rilie  tQ  t^^e  river  Okh,  wliich  flqiwiSf  enstWwd,  and 
speedily  falls  .Into  Loch  Ne^s.      ,  ,     ,  *   ,;     - 

Tins  Ikbt  i.»  a  be^utifulj^lake^  twenty-tWQ  miles  long, Loch Nct|» 
and  from  one  to  two.  mi}je$  and  h  half  broad.     Its  d^?p4h 
in  the  middle  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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Waten.  fire  ftthoms.  It  soisetimesy  especiallj  after  loog-coo- 
'  tinned  rains,  rises  eight  or  tea  feet  perpendicular  above 
low  water  mark*  It  is  so  deep,  even  at  its  sides,  except- 
ing at  the  points  of  Torr  and  Fojers,  that  a  ship  of  tho^ 
line  might  sail  within  her  length  of  the  shore,  from  end 
to  end,  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  scenerj  around 
this  expanse  of  water  is  grand  and  magnificent  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  to  a  person  sailing  on  its  surface  the  high 
bills,  on  each  side  present  a  delightful  view  of  wood,  pas* 
ture,  cultivated  lands,  rivers,  rugged  and  broken  fnrecipi* 
ces.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout ;  and  sometimes  a  few 
salmon  are  found  to  have  passed  the  cruives  in  the  river 
Ness  when  the  water  is  high.  The  water  of  the  laj^c  is 
tiSteemed  very  salubrious,  but  is  said  to  prove  laxative  to 
strangers  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  though  it  certainlj 
possesses  no  mineral  impregnation.  It  never  freezes  in 
the  severest  winter,  and  in  frosty  weather  is  covered  with 
a  thick  mist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  smoke.  The  lake 
is  often  agitated  by  winds,  which,  sweeping  from  west  to 
east,  and  confined  in  their  passage  through  the  Glen-more* 
na-h'Alabin,  cause  immense  waves  to  break  against  h^ 
rugged  banks ;  But,  like  some  other  lakes,  its  waters  have 
at  times  been  unaccountably  agitated,  when  there  were  no 
extraordinary  currents  of  wind  that  could  ruffle  its  surface. 
•ingQlar  •-  Oa  the  ist  November  17559  >^  ^^^  <i°^c  of  the  great  earth* 
£oc|i  Nets,  quake  at  Lisbon,  the  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  agitated  in  a^ 
extraordinary  manner.  The  water  rose  rapidly,  and  flowed 
up  the  lake  from  east  to  west  with  amazing  impetuosity  ; 
the  waves  being  carried  more  thati  two  hundred  yards  up 
the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for 
about  ail  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  wave  much 
greater  than  the  others  terminated  the  commotipn,  over- 
flowing the  north  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
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feet*  The  &ct  that  Loch  Ness  never  freexes,  tliough  trell  Waterg, 
mscertsdnedy  was  doubted  by  Dr  Johnson,  though  it  is  no* 
thing  different  from  what  takes  place  in  all  lakes  that  are 
large  and  deep.  The  reason  whjr  it  never  freezes  is  evi« 
4entljr  its  great  depth ;  though  the  above  mentioned  author^ 
who  was  a  better  philologist  than  natural  philosopher,  aa«- 
«erts  that  this  circumstance  oan  have  little  aiiare  in  its  ex- 
emption. It  will  not,  however,  require  an j  intricate  inves- 
tigation to  ezptain  the  reason  whj  deep  ladces  are  more 
difficult  to  freexe  than  shallow  collections  of  wate^,  even  ^f 
miuch  greater  extent.  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  pas3es 
«ver  the  surface  of  the  water,  rqbs  it  of  its  heat  and  conden- 
ses it,  in  -consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  increa* 
sed.  It  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake^  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  rising 
from  below.  This  ,4^iange  of  place  will  go  on  till  the 
wkole  «f  the  water  arrive  nearly  mt  the  freexing  point  be«> 
fere  it  can  possibly  freeze ;  and  where  lakes  sire  very 
deep,  the  winter  season  is  not  suflkient  to  produce  this  e£- 
iect«  The  water,  when  taken  -out  of  the  kke,  freezes 
very  easily,  as  taught  be  expected  from  its  purity. 

The  river' Ness  rises  from  the  eastern  extremity  ofRiterNm 
IxK^  Ness^  n^ns  in  an  easterly  direction  for  six  miles,  and 
(alls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  of 
which  its  estuary  fsnhs  the  harbour.  It  is  about  eigln 
niHes  long,  and  runs  dowly  with  placid  majesty,  never 
overflowing  its  banks^  in  a  ehtinnel  whose  fall  is  scarcely 
^n  feet.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  beautiful  islaiid  covered 
with  trees. 

This  ohatn  of  rivers  and  lakes  was  made,  as  will  be  aftecu 
wards  noticed,  the  tract  of  a  chain  of  forts,  when  the  British 
government  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  aristocracy  q£ 
the  Highlands,  and  reduce  tbi%  mountainous  tefritoxy  un- 
«Ict  the  dettuaioQ  of  .law*   The  vratc^  which  £»U  into  the 
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,  Waten,  eastern  part  of  the  chatti  of  lakes,  tluit  is,  bdow  the  head 
of  Loch  Oich,  come  chiefljr  from  the  ^outh  ;  the  Tarff,  the 
Enick,  and  Foyers,  and  a  variety  of' other  torrents,  which 
descend  frona  the  mountains,  where  great  numbers  of  lake^ 
are  found.  The  Foyers  i&  reoictrkable  on  account  of  its 
celebrated  falls.  The  river  takes  its  rise  an^opg. the  lof- 
ty mountains  of.  Bbleskinei  and  Abertarff,  ^fld  pouring 
through  the  vale  of  Foyers,,  faHs  into  Loch  Nesfe  nearly,  ia 
.thfe  middle  between  the  eastern  aiid  the  ¥fest«rn  extx?einif 
ties  of  that  lakei  The  vale  is  as  romaottcrnscan  well  be 
supposed.,  Tlxe  .banfeji  .of  th^  riv^r  ?w?i4\tbe.  skies  qf.  the 
mountains  arc  ccxvet^dTlivitb  weeping'  birchi  ancd  here  aqd 
there  thc)  mountains  present  their  naked  pyecipiious  fronts, 
fron^  which  huge  frngments- of  rook  ha^c.  been  hurled  to 
the  bottom  ;  and  here  tite  beauuful  pdant^  the  Akhemilla 
Alpina,:  grows  in.  tho. greatest  abirtuiancfe  and  luxuriance. 
Dr  Ganpet  describes  ;t he  fills  of  ^  Foyers  withimuch  accu«- 

Fallof  Foy-racy.  :V  Havingleft  our  horses,"^  says  he,  *^  at  General's 
JHut,  we  .Vfiti^  conducted  by  QWr(  landlord  to-  the  falls. 
/We  first  visJted  the  upper  ofte*,  which  is  about^a  tnile  and 
a  half  from  the  house>  and  nearly  half  a  iQileabpve  the 

•  ^  *  lower  fall.  Here  the  river  Foyei*s,  being  confined  op  each 
side  by  steep  rocks,  precipitates  itself  >*^itbt^f  s^  velocity, 
ibrmhig  a  v4ry  fine  cataract.  A^UttJe  belpw  the  fall,  a  brictge 
hasieeflt'thpowA  over  by  the  propfie|er,,Fr^i^rp^  Foyers^ 
from  which,  the  fall  is  $eeo  5  hut,in,pidjer:^€^;obt^in  a  pro^ 
per  vicwf  t£  :it,  we  \vith  ^m»  ^ifficylty  spr^iQbled  ^w  a 
.the?steep:baakJa.to  the  rocks  .^ej^w,  fr^m  >vhcnce  we  bc^- 
held  this  romantic  scene  in  perfection.  The.bwtlgij  and 
^nocks  fojrmed  a  .fine  frame  ox  fdre  grxMjnd^j  bli^ind^which, 
at  tlie  distance  of  perhaps  tvfenjty  .y&gds,  0ppe#re4ihe  fir^t 
pan  of  the :  fall*  The  second  and  most  impertftnt.  break 
was  a  few  y^iids  nearer,  and.  the.  lowest  al,mpst  under  the 
ai*ch»    Our.^uide  w^as.pr^eet  vffe^n.very..aQctttale  jn«^ 
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sttreotieiits  were  taken  6{  these  faHt ;  the  fioHombg  ^artT*   Wwsxh. 
culars  are  tbecefore  put  down  from  his  informatiba  ; 

•*  From  the.  arch  of;  the  bridge ,  to  tjic  surface  of  Ae.  i 

wsLtcr  a%r  ijie^low^t  part  ^f  tJiefall.i,-^*«»»5»*»/^00 
*'  Height  of  the  faUv.v'vv!-f-*-fMr-......v.*.-r-  ,  ^0 

.  **  The  bridge  wa^Aiiih.^bout:  si«te«\  y:ear&'Agof  befiore 
!ivh«:h;  time  the  axdyi  pa«»4geiQyerJhis  loniwifc  .was  »/ rode 
alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown- ^verlbc 
rocksy  and  covered  with  turf.  It  was  crossed  bj  the  pea- 
santry oh  ficK)^  bttt^jnust  certainly  hiove  ^turned  igiddj^ihtd 
steadiest .  beads  unaccustomed . .to.  such. . scenes.  >  About 
three  year$.be£orethe;pr«seDt  bridge  .ivas  built,. i  neigh^ 
bouring  faroier^  on  his.  way  home  from  .Inverness  had 
called  at ,tbe;GctlcKars  Hut,  .to.  shelter  l^tmself  froni  the 
inclemepey  of;  thif  9torm^;  anddriye  oiit'th^  invading^cbld^ 
by^  reinforcing, the  garrison  in  the. stomach... Heife  helmet 
with  some  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  conversed,  of 
former  times. '^il^ili^ but  observing;  thi6  frequdhcy  6^  t^e  cir- 
culating gfaks^'TH^  Silow  cbfttiiiued  to  fail'ih  thick iflakes, 
aAd  they  Wiere  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire.  At  Ias't> 
when  the  fiiihes  of  the  whisky  had  taken  possession  of 
hU  brain,  aild  raised  his  spirits  to  lio  ordinary  pitch,  he 
determined  to  go  'home.  When  he  came  to  this  placed  ha- 
ving been  accustomed  to  cross  tfe  rude  abridge  on  foot,  he 
hal>itual]y  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  hoi^se  over  it. 
Next  morning  h^  had  some  fiint  recollection  pf  the  cir- 
cumstance, thbugli  -ihe  ^eemipgj^j>osj^ibilUy  q^the  thing 
made  him  suspect  it.w.as  a  dreji^.;^but.as  thie  ground  was 
covered  wiife*snfiw,  it  was  very^easy-tb  convince  himself* 
He  accordingly  i^rent';  and  when  lie  perceived,  the  tracks 
of  his  horse's  feet  along  the  brieve,  he.fqll  illj  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  Inoux  way  to  tbil.  ktwer'  fall  our  guide 
showed  a  cave  of  considerable  size;  tiear  the  river,  where 
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^  w«tert.  tbe  freebooters  used,  to  shelter  themselves  m  torbident 
times*  There  was  a  way  to  escape  towards  the  water 
should  the  main  entrj  be  discovered.  Our  next  object 
was  the  IoT<rer  fall.  Whto  we  came  to  the  two  rode  pil- 
lars before  mentioned,  we  left  the  road  and  went  down  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Ther  descent  to  the  point  of  view  is  dif- 
ficulty but  we  were  amply  repaid  &>r  our  trouble.  The 
CoUowing  particulars  are  put  down  from  die  informatkm 
of  our  guide  i  ' 

Fe«t. 
^. From  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  the  sor&ce  of  the 

.  .  water •••««..^..;«««*.^«.«*%««.«««««..»«,^.«*.  410 

^*  Height  of  the  fall  in  one  contmued  Str6am«..« 201 

**  From  the  surface  of  the  smooth  water  above  to 

the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  fall«..^...,.«.«.       5 
f'  So  thiat  the  height  of  the  fall  maj  properly  be 

called«»««.«.«..».;.«*..^..«..4..« ^••••w^.. «•  212 

^*  Down  this  prejpipici?  the  river  rush^a^  w^th  a  noise  like 
thunder,  into  the  abj>s  below^  forming  an  pnbroken  stream 
as  white  as  snow.  From  the  violent  agitation  arises  a  spray 
which  envelopes  the  spectator,  and  ^reads  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  following  beautiful  description  of  thi« 
fall  was  written  by  Bums  as  he  was  standing  by  it : 

Among  tiie  Yteathy  UIIs  and  tz^ged  woods. 
The  rqaring  Fyfitt  poQn  hit  mosajr  ioods»  . 
Till  full  he  dashes pn  the. rocky  moiuidSt  - 

Where  through  a  sl\apeless  breach  his  stream  resounda. 
As  high  in  air  th6  hunting  torrents  flow» 
At  deep  McOiling  stt^es  foam  belowr, 
,    ProDf  down  )th^/o^k. the  whiteniBf  sheet  descoR^ 
,  And  viewless  Echo's  ear  astonish*d  rends : 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  carcleis  showers, 
•'  The^  hoary  ^T^m  wide  surrounding  low*fs ; 

Still  tbroogh'  tho  gap  llie  struggUag  river  toUs, 
And  stiU  heloir  the  ^fid  eUdco»  boils. 
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This  h  undoubtedly  one  oi  highest  falls  in  tlic  iKTorld,  tdd  ^  Wnerl 
the  quantitj  of  water  it  sufficient  to  give  it  consequence* 
The  scene  is  awful  and  grand ;  and  I  suppose  that  any  per* 
son  who  has  once  beheld  it  will  readily  agree  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  travel  from  Fort  William  to  thig  place 
merely  to  see  the  fall.  Though  an  immense  body  of  water 
falls  down  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Niagara  in  North  A^ 
merica,  yet  its  height  is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  of  this,  being  only  140  feet.^ 

The  waters  that  fall  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  Otny. 
of  lakes  from  the  north,  a«  chiefly  the  Garry,  the  Morris*  $J^"^^' 
ton,  ahd  the  Enneric  and  Coiltie.  The  Garry  rises  from 
a  loch  of  the  same  name,  and  gives  its  appellation  to  « 
considerable  district  called  Glengarry.  It  flows  towarda 
the  north-east,  and  falls  into  Loch  Oich.  The  Morris^ 
ton  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  Glensheil, 
and  passing  through  Loch  Cluani,  falls  into  Loch  Ness 
fiear  the  house  of  Major  Grant  of  Glen  Morriston,  where 
a  litde  above  its  entry  into  the  loch  it  forms  a  grand  cas- 
cade. Here  there  is  a  salmon  fishing,  which  in  some  sea- 
sons turns  to  pretty  good  account ;  but  owing  to  the  toek 
over  which  the  river  falls,  the  fish  are  prevented  from  gH* 
ting  farAer  up  the  stream,  and  of  course  the  fishing  is  much 
less  productive.  The  Enneric  and  Coiltie  rise  in  the  hilU 
ct  tirquhart,  and  fall  into  Loch  Ness,  near  each  other,  a  lit» 
tie  below  the  church  of  Kilmore.  Upon  these  waters,  and 
in  Glen  Urquhart  is  much  beautiful  scenery.  Loch  Meek* 
ly,  in  the  middle  of  the  braes  of  Urquhart,  is  a  beautifbl 
sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  woods,  the  finely  cultivated  fields,  and  the  neat  gen- 
tlemen's houses,  which  surround  this  lake,  form  a  very 
picturesque  and  romantic  landscape. 

The  chain  of  lakes  already  mentioned  may  be  consi- 
dered u  two  rivers,  which  receive  the  waters  of  their 
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\T^^^'  gtfutiest  purjk  of  Ini/«cr»c««-sbSfc>  znd  donrij  them  to  the 
etstern  and  western  oceans.  /It  i^  said  that  pikes  are  nol 
fouod  in  tbose  locbs  ill  the  Highlands  whose  waters  de« 
iu:ead  into  the  Atlaotipj /whereas  thej  are  found  la  those 
kkes  vihosi^  waters iWw  eastward  into, -the  German  Ocean, 
The  other  pirtnci^. rivers  in  laverhei^s^bite  have  already 
b#eir. motioned  wtotfhitreating  of  othet  fcounries.  These 
a}«  the  JBeauli^,  on  the  north,. and  thetSpeyi'on  the  south, 
Beaulic  The  Beaulie  is  chiefly  compo^d  pi  Uireoi  i^isscr  streams  i 
|h^  farfur,.  Canich^tand  Glass,  tl^ad  gij^te  pames  to  as 
*  -i^WVijf^eas.,  Th^  riV)er  fornued  by; those  .streams  runs^  a- 
]wm^  eight  nsiiles  b^re  it  enters  the  F^ltsh  erf  B^auUe,  or 

Wis  of  KjUgi^t  .western  division  of  the  Mp^aj  ffUU»  Op  thisirack 
jGOre  ihe^  faUs/^pf  ^t^ilgioirach^  a«$ew  miles, to, the  w:est  of  the 
yiH^i^of.BeauUe,  >Th^  jjaskks  of  the.river  are  covered 
T^rithnaturajr  wopdi  b,p^^9^yp  hold  ^nd  t^JcUy..  At  one  place 
jtheitiv^  divideis,.  fjtjrtniugijb^  l^*ao|ifaliis1«?r>d  Aigash,  on 
ml^islifL  several  saw*itijls  are  -.ftructed.  .  The  Beaolie  has  % 
y^fy  valuable  salmjou^  fibhir^  below  the  falls.  In  the 
jnoptbs  of.  July  aad  August  tf^any  saliron  come  to. the  foot 
0£  th©  falls.  Whep;  !a  fto^d  occurs  tjiey  all  endeavour  to 
^et  up  the  river  ;,  but  as  the  \fater  in  which  they  swioa  is 
rfonaitantly  agitatfed  and  ftothjE,.»n.awojmt  of^tbe  beighi 
&oifa  whioh.  it  fails*  Jh^y  cannotv  ts^,  fcefpre  the>n*  oUen 
nilsft^ke  their  direouon>.a'nd  leap  on  .the  di:^  rock»  -  Jtis 
Hher^texre  a  common  practice  with  the  j>eop}e  in  the  neigh* 
Jbiauftfood  to .  lay  breeches  of  trci^s  along  the  ^itfe  jof  the 
kfteam,Jto  prevent  theJ  feih  tumbling  back  into  the  river; 
Xwfl«fty  salmon,  by*  these  mepivs,  :haye;often,  in  a  raorn- 
ing^  be^O  taken  on  the  dry  rock.  The  last  Lord  Lovat 
4»SQi(^  to  .have  pcrfpr«5^ed  a  cijriou?  experiment  tiere.  He 
made  a  fire  upon  the  rock#'.^d  plai?ed\on  it  a  large  pot 
witli  waters  Speedjly  a  gFeftt  salmon,  tliaking  a  leap  iti  a 
^oiig  direction^  tumbled  into  th^^  goi>  wheipe  it  lyas  seen 
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boiledf  it*  BO,  doubt  edten  by  Jiis.  Lordship  and  his  al*  ,  W<tefi<'^ 
tfcnddntt.^  This  wa^  dpne^i  th«t  his.  Lordship  might  .be  eny 
dbied  to  boast  in  the  jmicth  ;cyf.  thei^i^^nders  thatei^tstod  ia: 
the  Highh^ndi^  fdudh  w^ejthei^Hilde  known  ;  and  tatsajr 
thattQihis'COuatry.'provisiaiis  al>dunded  so  much,  that  if 
a  fire  twas  ^ade^  iahd  a,  pot  sibt'to  fabil^ion  the  banks  o£.a  ri-> 
ver,  ^hesaloicm  Would  o£  themsehres  leap  into  the  pot  rtp 
be  boijed)  widiout  Requiring,  to  bedidght  by  a  firiiennafl* 

It  may  be  iremairked^  thati  about  fbtty  miles  west  fromX^h  Waiit 
B.6atiliey  amidst  wihl^aad  lofty  mouniaipB,'  i«  Loch.  Wmn^sen. 
.  which  desarvts  't6  be  notic^,  z%^  the  i»4y 'phenomenon  of 
the  kind  in  Britain,  This  lake  is  constantly,  both  in  sum«  ' 
iliet  and  wiater,  coi;iered  with  ice  ;  but^  in  the  middle-' of 
Jbne/wl«en  the  sUn  is  most  nearly  irttttical^Or  very  little 
of  the  ice  ^n  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  dissolved*         ^ 

The  river  Sgey  risei  towards  the  soath«>we^efn  fxart  bfSpcfi 
this  tdunty  out  of  a  small  lake  of  the  ^ibe  name«>  Locb 
Spey  is  situated  amidst  the  mountain3  Dearly  due  south 
frdm  Loch  Oich,  ai^itd  waters  interlock  with  those  which 
run  westward  fnto^  tliei  Atlantic  Oee^n.  It  Aows^  in  its' up- 
per paf  t^  through  Badenbch,  and  receives  in  its  course  a 
great  vairiety  of  tikiutitain  torrents,  patticukrly  the  Trura^ 
near  the  chiii^h  of  Laggan^  and  others,  ^  It  passes  along  a 
great  part  of  itsccm^ie^  of  ninety  miles,  in  a  line  east«* 
ward  and  north ward^tlnrough  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
valley  aground,  whichyhowcver,  occasionally  suffers  greatly 
by  its  floods.  It  passes  through  the  great  fir  woods  of 
Cienmore  and  Strathspey ;  the  trees  of  which,  as  f<»rmerly: 
mentioned,  are  conv^ed  to  the  ocean  by  means  of  its  wa« 
ters.  la.its  lower  part  it  passes  through  much  beautiful 
country  between  Moray  and  Banfishire«  It  gives  name^ 
to  a  £2imous  species  6f  ^Scottish  tunes  xalled  Stratbspiyu 

Besides  these  .ah^ady  ineotioned^  a  vast  vaii^  of 
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'*•  stf  earns  and  hikes  are  to  be  found  in  this  great  Highland 
countj.  For  example,  Lodi  Laggan,  to  the  sonth  of 
Loch  Spey-y  among  the  Grftmpiaas,  with  its  environs^ 
fonntalarge  district  in  Badtnocfa*  Loch  Laggan  is  fif- 
teen floiUs  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  Goill  More,  or  Great  Wood,  the 
mt>st  considerable  remnant  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest. 
To  the  southward  of  Loch  Laggan  is  Loch  Ericbt,  partly 
in  Perthshire,  and  partly  in  Invemess^^shire,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Grrampians,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountakis  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  mosl  tremendous  asf* 
peet« 

Several  arms  of  the  sea  advance  into  the  west  coast  of 
Biverness^shire  i  such  as  the  Sound  of  Sky ;  on  which 
stand  the  Barradis  of  Bernera :  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Ne« 
vtsh.  Loch  Morven,  Loch  Aylert^  Loch  Shell,  and  Loch^ 
eil ;  whidi  two  last  form  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
lidi  county  and  Argyleshire. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  a  pardcular  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  this  great  coun* 
ty ;  consisting,  as  the  whole  surface  of  it  does,  of  lofty 
XAountains,  which,  especially  towards  the  west,  are  piled 
above  each  other  in  horrid  magnificence  ;  and  between  all 
of  which  are  deep  glens,  of  a  boundless  variety  of  forma* 
tion,  each  of  which  has  its  stream  and  its  lake,  and  many 
of  which  abound  in  woods.  Some  of  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, are  of  too  great  note  to  be  passed  over  without  par* 
ticular  attention.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
Bcn-K^vls*  regard  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountaia 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  enormous  pile  stands 
to  the  south-east  of  Fort  William.  It  is  no  less  than  43Ta 
feet  in  height.  It  {%  eauly  ascended  by  a  ridge  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  west,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
1^  water  Nevis  from  the^  house  where  the  proprietor  t^ 
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Sides.  There  is  good  pasture  fw  sheep  here,  as  well  as  Bei>18«vMk 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  for  a  great  waj  up.  The  view 
is  entirely  confined  within  Glenors  Hill,  till  yon  have 
got  up  about  500  yards  perpendicular.  Indeed  the  val-» 
ley,  though  eoofined,  presents  an  agreeable  prospect*  The 
rista  is  beautified  with  a  diversity  of  bashes,  shrubs, 
and  birch-woods,  the  seats  of  roes  and  deer,  besides  many 
lovely  spots  of  green ;  a  decent  neat  rural  mansion,  encir^ 
cled  by  a  young  flourishing  plantation;  a  river  at  tbtf 
bottom  of  the  vale,  which,  after  being  broken  by  a  heap 
of  mis-shapen  stones,  glides  away  in  a  clear  stream,  anil 
wandering  through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  loses  itself  in 
the  sea^.  To  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  charming  vxew^. 
the  sea  and  the  shores  present  themselves.  This  is  such 
a  prospect  as  must  expand  the  heart,  and  delight  the  spec« 
tator  attadiedto  the  charms  of  nature  and  to  rural  scenes  ; 
and  recal  to  mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  and  prin**' 
cesses  are  said  to  have  tended  their  herds  and  flocks  a^ 
midst  the  beauties  of  Arcadia.  Upon  ascending  above, 
this  height,  the  prospect  opens  and  enlarges  to  th^  south** 
west,  and  you  behold  the  Strait  of  Corran,  the  Islands' of 
Shuna  and  Lismore,  the  south-east  part  of  Mull,  together 
with  the  Islands  of  Saile  and  Kerrera  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Argyle.  At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make 
their  appearance  over  these  isles,  which,  by  their  shape, 
dedare  themselves  to  be  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Turning  Uy 
the  west,  and  inclining  a  little  towards  the  north,  you  see 
the  small  isles,  particularly  Rum  and  Canna,  and  the 
soond  that  separates  them  from  Sky ;  and  beyond  alt 
these,  the  CuUin  Hills^  which  form  the  west  part  of  Sky 
itself.  Here  the  prospect  to  the  east  is  whoHy  obstructed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  :  But  still  every  part 
ef  Loeheil  can  be  easily  observed,  over  which  the  whole 
horizon  is  surprisingly  equal.    One  uointerrttpted  range 
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Bci^McTlfc  of  Mils,  which  rise  otie  behind  another,  presents  ho  psrti^ 
ei^ar  object  worth  disttngnishing. 

From  th^  altitude  of  600  or  700  ysirds  upwards,  there 
is  no  yegfetadon  at  dl^  but  merely  rocks  and  stonj  parts^ 
without  even  a  imxtore  of  earth.  These  parts  are  called 
Scamachs.  Thej  are  quite  flat,  and  maj  be  walked 
over  without  anj  detriment.  Upon  etotpring  into  them^ 
Bome  excellent  spring^  of  water  are  to  be  found.  Here 
one  i%  deceived  with  the  appearance  of  a  high  party  which 
teems  to  be*  the  top  of  the  hilb  The  deception  returns, 
and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  jou  reach  the  sum-* 
mit,  which  is  flat,  and  bears  some  rescmbhmee  to  the  seg'^^ 
jnent  of  an  arch  held  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  kft 
side  appears  to  be  the  highest*  Hence  you  walk  with 
ease  over  the  flat  weather-beaten  stones  that  lie  close  to 
each  other  with*  a  gentle  declivitj^  and  form  an  easj 
pavement  to  the  feet.  You  now  come  all  at  once  to  the 
brbk  of  si  pricipice  on  the  north-east  of  the  mountain,  al« 
most  perpendicular,  certainly  not  less  dian  400  or  500 
yards,  perhaps  more ;  as  it  appears  to  exceed  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  hill.  A  stranger  is  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  rock,. which  has  ^ 
quantity  of  snow  lodged  in  its  bosom  through  the  whole 
year. '  The  sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  cliff  to  the 
bottom  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls  ;  so  that  the  height 
of  the  precipice  cannot  be  ascertained  by  that  easy  expe^^ 
rimeot.  Looking  to  the  east,  Loch  Laggan  appears,  and 
to  the  south-east  Loch  Rannach  in  Perthshire.  But  Loch 
Tay,  beiog  covered  with  the  land,  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
Loch  Ericht.  If  you  have  a  good  map  of  the  country,  lay 
it  here  in  a  horizontal  position ;  and  placing  your  eye  on 
that  part  of  it  whore  Ben  Nevis  is  delineated,  turn  it  till 
the  natural  position-  of  Loch  Rannoch  coincides  with  its 
image  on  the  map,  and  you  will  then  have  before  your 
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eye  a  true  representation  of  the  ob}€;cts  ia  view*  la  tfusBcn-Ncyifc 
jftMUier  jou  will  be  abk  to  discover  the  names  of  those 
h^  aioontaias  which  rise  above  the  rest :  vix.  Creu- 
dtta-Bhaoe^  near  Bunan  in  Glenorchy,  Shicballion,  Bea 
More,  and  Beo-I^awer^  in  Perthshire,  Bhillan  in  Glenco^ 
Ben  More  in  the  Island  of  Mall,  Ben-Naes,  and  other 
hills  ifi  B.oss-shire«  The  whole  of  the  great  glen  <^ 
ScQ^iami,  from  Fort  George  t9  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  at 
tmce  in  view,  eomprehenHing  the  fresh  water  lakes  of 
Neas,  Qk^,  and  Xx>^e ;  and  all  the  course  of  the  two  ri« 
vers  Ness  and  Locbifl,  from  their  source  to  the  place 
where  thej  enter  into  the  salt  water,  runnbg  in  opposite 
direcdonsy  the  ione  north-east  and  the  other  south*west* 
The  r^i^ent  of  view  oa  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  about 
eightj  mikf*  One  sees  at  once  across  the  island  east- 
ward to  the  German  Ocean,  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ooeao*  Nature  here  appears  on  a  majestic  scale,  and 
the  vastness  of  the -prospect  engages  one's  whole  attention* 
Particnlar  objects  aire  but  few  in  number  ;  and  they  of  no 
commcm  dimensions,  else  the  eye  would  overlook  them* 
Such  are  these  high  mountains,  already  enumerated,  which 
rise  with  sublime  aspect  over  the  other  hills ;  but  yoa 
ate  instantly  sensible  that  none  of  them  is  elevated  so  high 
as  the  spot  on  w^ch  you  stand. 

Just  over  the  opening  of  the  Sound,  at  the  south*  west 
comer  of  Mull,  Colonsa  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  a  shade 
of  niist,  at  the  distance  of  more  than,  ninety  miles.  Shu« 
m  and  Lismore  are  like  small  spots  of  rich  verdure  ;  and 
though  distant  near  thirty  miles,  seem  quite  near,  and  un« 
der  the  beholder.  The  low  parts  of  Jura  cannot  be  dis« 
covered,  ikh:  any  part  of  Isla ;  far  less  the  coast  of  In^ 
land,  which  seme  have  pretended  to  see  from  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis*  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view 
from  the  flumAit  of  thia  mountain,  that  it  se^hes  ^70 
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BMi.Kevit.  miles  from  the  horizon  of  the  tea  at  the  Murray  Frith,  on 
the  north-east,  to  the  Island  of  Colonsa  on  the  south* 
west.  Could  one  pass  a  Bight  in  October  on  the  suoimit 
of  Ben  Nevis,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  discover  the 
•heavenly  bodies  in  greater  splendour  than  vpon  Mount 
Blanc  itself.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  much  higher  ^  but 
the  former  is  in  a  colder  climate,  and  consequently,  when 
fair,  in  a  less  shaded  sky.  The  high  hills  on  each  aide 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  mentioned  above,  opening  like 
huge  walls  or  ramparts  on  each  side,  yield  a  curious  va« 
.  riety  of  agreeable  wild  prospects;  the  vast  windings 
"whereof  make  the  several  turnings  of  the  mountains  nu 
thcr  diversify  the  scene  than  obstruct  the  eye.  Their  ex- 
tremities,  declining  gradually  from  their  several  summits, 
open  into  valleys,  where  one  has  variegated  views  of 
woods,  rivers,  plains,  and  lakes.  The  torrents  of  water, 
which  here  and  there  tumble  down  the  precipices,  and  in 
many  places  break  through  the  cracks  and  cliffs  of  the 
rocks,  arrest  the  eye,  and  suspend  the  mind  in  awful  as^ 
tonishment.  In  a  word,  the  number,  the  extent,  and  the 
variety  of  the  several  prospects,  the  irregular  wildness  of 
the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipices ;  the  noise  of 
rivulets  and  of  torrents,  breaking  and  foaming  among  the 
stones  in  such  a  diversity  of  shapes  and  colours  ;  the  Shi- 
ning smobthness  of  the  seas  and  of  the  lakes ;  thie  rapi- 
dity and  rumbling  of  the  rivers,  falling  from  shelve  lo 
shelve,  and  forcing  their  streams  through  a  multitude  of 
'obstr.uctions  i  the  serenity  of  the  azure  skies,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  glorious  sun^  riding  in  the  brightness  of 
his  majesty*— "have  something  so  charmingly  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and  so  congenial  to  the  contem|dative  mind,  a& 
surpasses  alt  description,  and  presents  a  scene,  of  which 
tlie  most  fervid  imagination  can  form  no  idea. 
^   -Few  «an  perfcri^  a  journey  to  tho^tog  of  Ben  N«vi^  »dL 
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fiiiike  proper  o]]ti^|ktion)y  going  and  returning,  in  lesf  tban  ^gn^ycr)*. 
Serea  hours  ;  and  still  ibiwer  without  feeling  in  their  limbs 
the  effects  of  the  £atign6  fot  a  ^aj  or  two  after.    A  great 
part  of  the  moiintiin  of  Ben  Nevis  is  composed  of  por- 
pfajiy^    It  is  a  remarkiibly  fine^  beat&tiful^  and  elegant 
dtone^  of  a  redSish  cast,  in  which  the  pale  tp^,  the  Uttsb^ 
M  the  jallo^sti  white  Colcrtirsf  ard  fitffely  shaded  through 
the  bodj  of  the  stofne;  #hich  is  of  a  jdlj-like  textctrt; 
aod  is  undotibtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
stones  in  the  world.    About  three-fourths  of  the  waj  up 
this  hill^  upon  tUe  north*  weilt  side,  there  is  found  a  por« 
thjrj  of  a  gr^ehiali  cbloufr;  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red. 
This  stone  is  smooth  and  hard  and  heavy^  of  a  close  uni- 
form texture,  but  of  no  brightoesar  Wh^n  k-okdh;    It  is 
spotted  with  angular  specks  of  a  white  ^ar trjr  substance. 
''  The  elegant  reddish  granite  of  Ben  I^evi^  (s^s  Williams, 
in  his  View  of  $he  Mineral  Kingdom),  is  perhaps  the 
best  atid  ntost  beauttful  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  ^ougb 
of  it  td  ser^e  all  the  kingdoo)S  of  the  universe^  thou^ 
thej  were  all  as  fond  of  granite  as  ancient  Egypt;'' 

A  singrdlar  curiositj  is  to  be  seeft  in  Ihe  parish  of  KiU  Gknro]^ 
m^aivaig^  viz.  the  celebrated  parallel  toads  in  Glenroy.' 
The  j  are  to  be  se^n  in  the  easterly  pfiart  of  that  parish,  on 
the  declivities  of  steep  and  lofty  mduntatns,  which  extend 
for  seven  or  tight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  water  of  Roy, 
in  the  direction  ^otith*west  and  oofth-c^st  $  and  the  open* 
ing  betwixt  which  fotms  the  va%y  Which  goes  under  th^ 
name  of  Gienroy.  There  were  otiginaUy  three  lin^s  of 
these  roads  oh  eich  side  of  the  gkn  i  each  corresponding 
in  height  to  the  one  opposite  to  it.  The  lowermost;  bow-^ 
ever,  ia  in  some  part$  effaced,  partidularly  on  the  south 
tide.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  6tber,'  and  in  ah  hori* 
zontal  direction,  humcfttring  the  windings  of  tlie  mounts 
afai«.     Their  doue^sions  ar d  various*    In  general^  the/ 
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^^^"'"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  seventy  feet  in  breadth  j  and  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  two  of  them  hasf  been  found  to  be  aboue 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  Similar  roads  are  likewise  to* 
be  seen  in  two  of  the  adjacent  glens,  but  m^  in*  scfch  per- 
fection.  The  following  are  the  common  opinions  and 
traditions  of  the  country  concerning  these  roads,  as  they 
are  called;  though  they  may,  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety, be  denominated  terraces.  Ohe  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  tfiade  by  the  kings^of  Scotland  when  the  royal 
residence  was  in  the  Castle  of  Inverlochy,  whieb  is  not 
abore  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  of  them  ;  and  what 
gives  an  ^appeatance  of  truth  to  this  tradition,,  in  the  opK 
nion  of  those  who  maintain  it,.  rs,.that  the  construction  of 
these  r^d»  was  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  could  mt  be 
effected  by  a  vassal  or  nobleman,,  however  powerful. 
Another  tradition,,  which  is  that  of  the  natives,  is^  that 
they  were  snade  by  the  Fingalians  ;  and  under  th»  same 
of  lingatmip  r^ai^  they  are  stiS  knows  in  this  country. 
Of  this  the  natives  are  convinced,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  several  of  the  hills  of  this  glen  have  retained,  from 
time  immemorial^  the  names  of  some  of  the  heroes  of 
Fingal  r  such  as  the  Hill  of  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi ;. 
that  of  Diarmid  and  of  Tillan ;  and  likewise  of  Bran,,  the 
famous  dog  of  Fingal,  Sec.  The  popular  tradition  is,  thai 
the  roads  were  formed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  hunting 
by  these  ancient  heroes. 

Dr  Anderson  speaks  thus  of  these  roads  in  his  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen  r  **  These  roads 
are  carried  forward*  along  the  sidesof  the  hills,  in  adirec-* 
^on  every  where  perfectly  horizontal.  Wherever  theycooe 
to  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  there  bend  inwards  till  tbey 
find  the  natur^  level ;  and  where  they  oeme  to  a  river,  ia« 
stead  of  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  its  bottom,  or  requi- 
"  ring  to  have  a  bridge  directly  across  it  to  raise  the  grpund 
to  its  proper  levels  they  turn  up  the  bank  of  the  river^ 
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faeepifif  still  their  bonzoiital  dtrectioiv  till  tbcj  thii^  gnu  Glaatop 
imMj  reach  the  bottom  of  the  streaiD,  JivbeD,  fr^^g  i^ 
and  altering  tbeir  direction  once  more,  tbey  pur^e  the 
coorse.  oC  the  sti^un  on  t^e  opposite  bank  till  they  reach 
the  strathf  "vrtten  thojr  prpoeed  forward  in  the  samet  hori- 
ftontal  directkcn  as  before.*^ 

T^rei  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  parallel  terraces, 
ire  not  iWorKs  of  art^  but  natural  phoiotD^a,  as  suggest- 
ed bjr.  Mr  Jamieson,  Professor  of  Natural  Hi^tofjr.  in  the 
Ilnifsenity  of  Edinburgh^  in  his  Account  of  the  Mioeral^f 
ogy  x>£  Duoifrksshire*  GlenroQr  must,  at  a  former  p(«; 
riod,  have  bee&«  hke,  the  surface  of  whose  waters  i^topd 
some  fathoms  above  the  highest  of  th^  parallel  roa^s  or- 
terraces*  Whea  Ihe  river  was  in  flood,  it  brov ghl  <}own . 
from  the  surrounding  heig}itf\  great  quantities  of  mud,* 
which  wiis  deppsited  in  the  i^ke,  bi^t  phieflj  at  the  sides; 
because  there  a  back*curren(  wo|dd  be  form^jd,  f>f  nxir^. 
slow  motion  than  in  the  middle  laftbe  lake,  where  the  dowo*? 
ward  current  of  the  ^eam  would  preserve  axonsiderable 
dfigcee  of  its  strength*  At  tii^  lower  part  of  the  glen,  how 
ever,  the  lake,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  burs(t  its  bari^iers,  or^ 
the  stream  suddeoljr  bfdf^e  out  ^.  passage  for  itself  so  as  to. 
reduce  the  surface  of  the  watecs  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  second  terrace  or  pai^a^lel  road^ 
Tbcb  mud  which  hitd  formeiiy  been  deposited  at  the  sides  of 
the  lake,  when  its  surfSce  wa»  at  the  highest,  would  now 
becoaie  die  uppqomost  of  the  par^ld  roads  already  de* 
scribed.  The.  mud  or  ear^i  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
would  fall  down  to  the  new  level,  or  be  carried  off*  by  t|)e  ri- 
ver when  itit  flood*  This  operation  must  have  been  thrice, 
repeated  to  produce  the  three  parallel  roads  or  terraces ; 
and  at  laAt  the  jriver  b$^  burst  for  itself  the  channf}  which 
it  now  occu^es  i  and  having  a  declivity  along  its  whole 
course,  has  converted  this  ancient  lake  into  a  glen  or  4^p 
valley. 
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C^^«r  In  the  same  neighbcnirliood^  about  eight  nrilcs  from  the 
moath  of  the  river  Nevis,  is  a  remarkable  cave,  kiiowB 
by  the  name  of  Hatgh^t^H&vile^  or  **  Samud^S  Cave  ;*^ 
that  being  the  patronymic  of  the  family  of  Glenevit. 
This  cave  is  in  t^e  heart  of  a  rock,  which  appears  to  be 
about  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly  zi  broad,  leaning  to 
the  side  of  a  mount  soiith  of  the  river,  and  not  lar  distant 
from  it.  It  is  of  dtiReult  access^  having  quft^  close  to  the; 
entrance  a  perpendicular  rock  thirty  or  forty  f<^  high. 
The  cave  appears  to  be  formed  by  one  part  of  the  rode 
leaning  to  the  other,  and  forming  between  them  an  arched, 
irregular,  shapeless  kind  of  grotto,  from  six  totwelve  or  four- 
teen feet  high.  It  is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  broad.  The 
iloor  is  very  uneven,  sloping  from  the  mouth  all  the  way. 
There  are  three  divisions  in  it ;  the  largest  of  which  would 
afford  shelter  for  about  thirty  people.  At  its  extrenuty 
there  ire  two  other  passages  leading  farther  into  the  rock  \ 
both  are  quite  dark^  These  apermres  condnct  through  the 
bbdy  of  the  rock  to  other  recesses ;  but  such  is  their  dark 
and  hideous  appearance  tbatfew  can  be  prevailed  upon  te 
enter  them.  One  of  these  passages  opens  at  the  extremity 
of  the  large  apartnwnt,  and  is  lined  with  a  shelvmg  preci* 
pitous  rock,  that  goes  about  ten  feet  downwards,  and  ef- 
fectually deters  most  of  the  visitants  from  proceeding  any 
farther.  The  other  passage  is  nearly  over  it,  at  the  foof 
of  the  vault,  to  which  one  may  easily  ascend  by  the  help 
of  a  sloping  part  of  the  rock.  The  earth  ou  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  *and  the  drbps  oozing  through  ^e  crevices,  oc« 
casion  a  perpetual  dampness  and  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
the  frightful  habitation  of  darkness ;  «i  abode  fit  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  the  sons  of  despair ;  being  one  of  those 
hollow  caverns  where  the  subterraneous  wmds  blow.  Hi- 
ther, however,  some  persons  retreated  for  safety  in  the  year 
1*74(5,  and  there  they  for  some  time  lived  secure.  The  mouth 
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m{  the  ic|VQ  i^  not  aboye  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  is  Gavei^i^ 
{>retty.  lAuf h  concealed  bj  its  situation*  The  largeness  of  •  ^  .j 
the  jrock  where  it  is^  and  some  fir  trees  on  its  top,  will 
kad  to  a  discovery  of  it«  Just. opposite  to  the  ro^k  where 
the  la«t -mentioned  cave  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  cascade,  falling  down  by  a  gra- 
dual slope  from  Ben  Nevis,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  be- 
fore it  jreaches  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  it  linites 
its  streams  with  those  of  the  Nevis.  About  two  miles 
farther  up  the  Nevis  there  is  another  cascade,  which,  after 
forcing  its  way  through  hills  and  rocks,  has  a  fall  of  at 
least  500  feet  perpendiailar.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  cave«  This  neighbourhood,  as  may  na- 
turally be  expected  from  the  number  of  mountains,  abounds 
with  cascades,  that  ^produce  much  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

In  the  Same  neighbourhood,  near  Balaehulish,  there  is 
a  cavern,  .«>f  such  difficult  access,  that  no  body  pf  late  has 
ventured  to  explore  it  -,  but  it  is  not  a  great  number  of 
years  since  a  man, .  who  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
dying  tot  his  crimes,  made  it  the  place  of  his  retreat  for 
about  three  years*  Dturing  the  day  he  kept  within  his 
cell  i  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  favoured 
him,  he  issued  fonh  in  que^t  of  provisions*  Growing  at 
last  top  confident,,  hp  ventured  to  sally  put  in  the  day-time, 
and  was  apprehended.  In.deed,  such  is  the  rude  wildness 
of  tlie  mountains,  ropks,  and  glen^,  with  the  security  af- 
forded by  the  woods,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  mount- 
ain chiefs  dnd  inhabitants  of  this  country  so  long  retained 
Iheit  independence.  Neither  will  it  appear  surprising  that, 
after  tbe^ inhabitants  were  disarmed  by  military  force,  out- 
laws and  desperate  persons  should  have  here  attempfed  to 
find  security*  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  danger- 
ous banditti  infested  Invemess-sliirc.     They  consisted  of 
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C«wai»  8  set  of  deserters  ami  robbers^  leagued  togetber  to  tbe  an* 
i  I  ^'  mm  noyance  of  the  whole  cottQtrjr*  The  miHtarjr  from  the 
forts  upon  the  great  chain  of  lakes  were  sent  in  parties  ia 
pursuit  of  them  among  the  fastnesses  and  tfatems  of 
the  mountains.  After  much  labour  the  leaders  of  the  ban^^ 
ditti  were  taken.  Some  were  executed,  others  were  traa$« 
ported  to  distant  colonies ;  and  the  associa^on  being  tbus 
broken  y  the  country  remained  in  tran^uilHty.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  t^otwithstanding  the  mountainous  nature  oC 
the  Highlands,  the  roads  which  have  been  forined  there 
are  excellent.  The  niountains  afford  materials  of  a  vtrj 
durable  quality ;  and  as  they  are  not  much  travelled  upoD, 
when  once  formed,  they  remain  good  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  By  following  also  the  sides  of  the  streams  along  the. 
valleys,  and  thereby  winding  around  the  hills,  instead  of 
attempting  to  climb  oyer  theoi,  as  was  too  often  done  when 
the  first  roads  were  formed  in  the  south,  a  gradual  and  re- 
gular declivity  is  obtained  ;  so  that  it  is  a  singular  truth, 
that  excepting  in  certain  instances,  the  roads  in  this  terrific 
country  are  more  regular  and  level  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  island.  Ti^ayelling  is  also  extremely  safe  in  the  High- 
lands, by  night  or  by  day.  The  people  of  the  country  arc 
inoffensive  and  hospitable  ;  and  there  can  be  Ho  highway- 
men where  there  are  so  few  travdlers. 
Affricul-  Concerning  the  agriculture  of  Ibis  county^  it  is  unneces- 
^^^  $ary  to  say  much.  The  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county 
adjacent  to  the  Moray  frith  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
pf  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Highlands.  The  low  country  adjacent  to. 
Inverness  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  cultivated.  Along  tiie 
rest  of  the  east  coast  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  more  dry  in- 
mate than  is  to  be  found  in  the  west.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wheat  are  sown  here,  together  with  barley,  oats, 
and  peas.    Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abandanoe^  tmd 
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ants.  Some  rje  is  sown,  generally  muted  D?itb  oatsv  t^liieb . 
^hr^.  a  softtles^  to  the  oat  bread  of  tliisf  cowntry .  Upon 
fhe  Inmks  of  the  Sp^y^-  in  tktt  part  of  th^  eounty  cm  thi 
east  which  interposed  beween  Moray  and  Banfsbrre,  nest 
Castle  Qfant,>'ytty  fttnpitoTed  style  6f  ^tmltivation  ha$ 
|>eefi  introduced^  tkii  ptzt  efibrts  haire  been  inade  to  po- 
feet  thtK  fee  rsSi^ji  adjolmng  to  the  river  fironi  tlfeefeet 
pF  its  tetrible  intrndations,  occasioned  by  the  heafy  raid4 
in'  the  mpuntaiiis  tiear  the  head  6f  $tradispey«  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  cbifatry/and  in<feed  in  every qnartef 
^ere^  in  conseqtience'  of  the  humaility  of  the  proprie-* 
torSy  01^  their  attaclimcnt*  to  their  people,  possefssions  fe<* 
It^ain  oti  as  $msl^  at  gintle  4^  form^ly;  ^Hie  most  ttsiMiUe 
agriculture  is  neeesssdrily  fdrttnd:  Iti  the  remotes^drstrictS|^ 
the  harness  6f  si  hprse  stfll  consists  of  a  bri<9e  made  of 
the  twi9(ted  Xmg$  of  birpfa ;  a  stick,  about  a  yard  Ibttg, 
put  under  the  horsefs  tail,  and  tied  with  tvrigs,  for  a  criip- 
^r-  The  saddfic;  is  a  |iad  made  of  hoarse  sacking,  tied 
with  twisted  i>irdi  twigs  or  hair  ropes.-  Considerable  quan* 
titles  of  small  Highland  catde  are  still  reared  in  At  eoan* 
fry ;  but  sheep-farming  is  ^Itogedier  the  favourite  system* 
Since  the  introductio(n  of  sheep  the  si^all  tehantry  are  gta^i 
dually  weartpg  s^wayjj  and  the  country  becomes  thinned  of 
population  ^  but,  fortunately,  thdsc'  w^  are  tlms  driven 
from  their  farms  find  employment  in  the  manufactures  of 
ihe  town  of  Inverness,  wbichhasincreased  in  population 
in  a  greater  proportion*  than  the  country  has  diminished* 
Great  numbers  of  the  young' men  are  gone  into  tbe  regi^ 
xnents  and  bodies  of  troops  that  were  raised  under  the  in* 
^uence  of  the  great  families  df  Grant,  Gordon,  and  others 
who  hf  ve  a  numerous  small  tenantry  ;  and  numbers  of  the 
people  are  now  employed,  not  only  at  the  canal  already 
:paentioQed,  but  in  fo^zting  the  ^d^hional  roads  vf bich  faaife 
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pjitmigt.  {>eeii  dktcted  to  be  formed  through  the  HtgUaiuM  at  jdn 
expence  of  goveromeDt. 
6o0*  The  highest  tod  wildest  parts  a(  thii  county  have  bcca 

found  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.,  The 
BaeuntaiDS  of  Lochaber  are  ex^^eedioglyfit  fcMr  being  stocky 
with  sheep.  Even  the  high  tops  of  tt^m  are  greeO|  and  af« 
ford  fine  pasture.  About  mid*  hill  there  is  commonly  mos9, 
which  is  fiat  wheacompart d  with  the  steep  slopes  aboxre it; 
and  below  that  moss  there  is  generally  what  is  called  ^irae 
foi^e^  which,  from  the  spouts  issuing  In  cpi^sequence  o£  the 
flat  above,  is  much  covered  with  sprets,  intermixed  wUh 
tufts  of  heath  growing  upon  the  small  heights,  formed  \j 
the  little  runs  that  are  collect^  from.^  diflPerent  springs. 
This  spretty  coarse  grass  is  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  and 
is- therefore  a  great  resource  to  the  sheep  in  winter ;  and 
the  tufts  of  heath,  standing  high  and  intermixed  with  it, 
are  of  considerable  benefit  in  falls  of  snow.  In  the  spring 
the  ^eep  go  up  to  the  moss^  and  there  find  bent  and  other 
plants,  that  rise  early  in  such  a  soil.  In  summer  the  sheep 
take4o  the  high  green  tops' of  the  mo;intains,  where  they 
pasture  and  lie  at  their  ease>^  cool  and  unmolested  with 
iliesi  and  without  having  in  viev^  any  higher  ground, 
which  at  that  season  they  ^re  restless  to  get  up  to  ;  it  being 
u  fact  well  known,  that  wJien  sheep  are  prevented  in  sum^ 
mer  from  going  to  the  highest  grounds  they  either  have 
before  known,  or  cati  see  connectc;d  ^ith  the  pasture  they 
are,ii?,  they  do  not  feed  pleasantly  or  w:ell;  and  this  ob* 
^^^rvation  applies  equally  to  them  in  regard  to  the  low 
pounds  in  similar  circumstances,  during  the  winter.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  well  known  fact^  that  a  blind, sheep,  con« 
fined  to  one  pasture,  feeds  better  thai^  those  that  see  when 
C9nfined  at  the  same  time  with  it. 
Caulc  ,  The  cattle  kept  in  these  mountains-are  e:;tretnely  hardy. 
In  Lochaber  they-run  out  all  ^'intcr  j  and  this  also  i$  the 
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m^  whb  tliek  simH  breod  of  lionef.    Tbef  totanit\  CMtk.  ^ 
inals  shift  for  tbesiaelvesy  MnoDg  the  bills^  during  the  se-  , 

.verest  seasoo,  until  their  owners  begin  to  jdopgb  the  Utde 
arable  land  that  tbey  keep  under  crop  ^  and  even  when 
Uius  taken  from  the  provender  of  nature^  and  a£l^r  being 
csposed  to  all  the  storms  of  winter,  tbey  are  fouod  equal  ' 
to  all  the  labour  tbat  their  owners  har^occasaon  to  demand 
^  tbem. 

The  motinlains  and  forests  are  inhabited  by  immense  Foi«it% 
kefds  of  red  and  roe  deer,  which  here  roam  in  s^Sttj,  in 
reeesses  almost  impenetrable  to  iban.  The  alpine  and  com- 
mon hare,  and  other  game,  are  also  abundant.  The  fir 
woods  in  Gknmore  and  Strathspey,  the  property  of  Hi^ 
Duke  of  Gordon  and  Sir  James  Grant)  are^  supposed  t* 
be  far  more  extensive  than  all  tbe  other  natural  woods  iu 
Scotland  together.  Indeed  large  tracts,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  have  considerable  forests ;  And  the^e  are  ntf-^ 
kural  plantations  of  great  extent  near  the  seats  of  the  differ- 
ant  proprietory  which  stand  in  general  on  the  sea*coast  .or 
lakes.  In  the  parish  of  ILilmalie  alone,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  14,0C0  acre$  co- 
vered with  tree3«  The  trees  that  grow  naturally  are  pak^ 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash^  holly,  elin,  wild  geen,  hkilcf . 
and  the  Scottish  poplar.  Those  planted  are  larix,  spip^e, 
silver  fir,  beecb,  plane,  and  fruit  trees. 

Limestone  is  .found  in  every  district  of  this  county,  u.p*Mkcnlu 
proacbing  to  the  nature  of  marble.  .  In  Lochaber,  near 
the  farmhouses  of  Ballachulish,  thece  is  a  limestone  or 
marble  rock,  of  a  beautiful  ashen  grey  colour,  and  of  a 
fine  regular  uniform  grain  or  texture,  capable  of  beiog  rai- 
sed in  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  and  capable  of  recei- 
ving a  fine  polish.  This  singular  rock  is  finely  sprinkled 
throughout  with  grains  and  specks  of  fine  bright  mundic 
•r  pyrites,  99d  likewise  with  grains  a^d  specks  of  beauti^^ 
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Mfeertl-  ftiMead*ore  of  a  fine  texture,  ^hioh  to  Ac  eye  appears  to 
I  be  tieh  in  silver.  This  would  make  a  bright  gmA  beauU*- 
fkl  tnetallic  marble^  la  the  farm)  of  Blarmachfrnldach, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Fort  William,  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  there  is  a  very  an-* 
guter  marble,  consisting  of  a  black  ground,  and  flowered? 
with  white.  This  stone  is  of  a  fine  close  grain  or  uniform, 
texture,  but  not  very  hard;  the  flowering  in  it  is  light,  ele« 
gant,  and  beautiful,  like  fine  needle«.work,  or  rather  resem- 
bling the  frosty  fret* work  upon  glass-windows  in  a  vm*'. 
,  ter  morning  ;  and  this  flowering  is  not  only  upon  the  out* 

side,  but  quite  through  all  parts  of  the  body  of  the  stone, 
l>or|*yi7,  We  have  already  mentioned  the  porphyry  and  granite 
•^  of  Ben  Nevis,     Indeed  many  of  the  mountains  are  com- 

posed of  reddish  granite.  In  the  parish  of  -Kingussie,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered,  and  attempted  to  be 
wrought,  but  without  success  ;  and  in  other  peaces  veins 
pf  lead,  containing  silVer,  have  been  discovered*  Iron 
ore  has  ^Isp  been  found,  but  not  in  suflicieat  quantity  to 
render  it  an  object  of  manufacture, 
{afemeis.  This  county  contsfins  only  one  royal  borough,  Inver- 
ness, which  stands,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  h)W 
eastern  quarter  of  the  county,  upon  the  Moray  Frith,  It 
k  ilFlirge  and  well  built  town.  The  houses  are  lofty, jand 
many  of  them  elegant*  It  is  considered  in  sonae  degree  u 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  being  the  only  town  of  apy 
importance  beyond  Aberdeen.  On  the  High  Street,  ncariy 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  Court-Housc,  con. 
nected  with  the  Tolbooth,  a  handsome  modem  building, 
with  a*  fine  tower,  terminated  by  a  very  elegant  spire. 
The  toi^  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness  ;  but  the 
southern  part  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive.  The 
two  parts  are  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.  A 
nifMt  v^uable  institution,  the  Academy,  Reserves  parti(V(« 
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Ikr  notice.    It  was  finally  established  in  1190*    The  geil-  ihyemm,^ 

tiemen  of  this  and  some  of  the  neighboudng  coonties  had  AcAdemyi 

long  considered  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  kam- 

«igs,  xm  a  liberal  and  extensi'^e  plan,  of  very  great  im* 

-portanoe  to  thu  part  of  the  eoostry.  A  conmiittee  hariBg 

4>een  appointed,  in  tfie  year  i787>  to  consider  of  ihe  most 

proper  methods  for  carrying  it  into  effect^  inuaediat^lj 

commenced  an  extensive  corce^ondence ;  and  subtcfip* 

•tions  were  opened  in  Scothuidi  England,  France,  Amerifa, 

and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  «H  of  v^hich  oftdves  of 

this  county  were  settled*    A  piede  of  gtovnd,  .c6nlain« 

kig  abont  three  acres,   was  purehised,  and. an  elegant 

building  erected,  consisting  <^  aiarga  puUie  hall^  with 

six  very  spacious  apactmcnts  for  the  aocommodatiea'^f 

the  different  dasses,  the  library,  aad  philott^faiall  an*>^ 

ratiis.     The  Imsiness  is  conducted  by  a  rector  and  four 

tutors.    In  the  first  class  the  English  language  is  tai^( 

.grammatically :  in  the  second,  Laiin  and  Gt«(k  i  in  the 

third,  arithmetic  and  book*k(ee^i^ :  in  the  ,fbiirtb,  the 

«  elements  of  Euclid,  with  dieir  appitjcatibn  to  plane  anid 

spherical  trigonometry  ;  mensuration  of  solids  and  sojrfa- 

oes  in  all  its  parts  ;  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes  » 

navigation,  and  the.  most  useful  parts  o£  practical  astro- 

Bomy  ;^  naval,  civil,  and  naiUtary  architecture  ;  practical 

giuinery,  perspective,  and  drawing  :  In  the  fifth  or  high* 

est,  which  is  the  rector's  dass,  are  taught  civil  and  nati»« 

ral  history,  experimental  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  rector  has  a  house  and  smail  sdary«  The  different 
tators  have  likewise  small  salaries  $  so  that  they  depend 
chiefly  on  the  &es  of  their  dcflferent  classes^  which  nmkes 
them  much  more  attentive  add  tiadast^oiM.  The  fees  for 
each  session  aro,  to  th^  master  of  the  first  dass  six  sbil* 
lings  ;  to  the  master  of  the  second  class,  twelve  shilling^,; 
the  same  40  the  master  <>f  the  third.    The  fee  f^ea^ 
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Uytwm.  icssiiMi  to  the  master  of  the  fourth  is  one  guinea ;  and  tl 
the  master  of  the  highest  dass,  one  guinea  and  a  half.  Bes* 
sides  these  fees  thetse  is  a  small  sum  paid  by  ever/  studentf 
attending  the  academy  to  the  rector.  The  number  of  sta* 
dents  is  generally  between  two  and  diree  hundred.  The 
year  n  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  first  be- 
gins the  l€th  of  Jiily^  and  ends  on  the  20th  of  December ; 
the  second  begins  on  the  5th  eif  January,  and  ends  on  the 
lOUi  of  June.  The  directors  of  the  academy  are,  thepro- 
irosti  batliet,  dean  of  guild,  sheriff!  of  the  county,  and  tbc 
moderator  oi  the  presbytery  of  Inverness.  Subscribers  tf 
L.50  are  likewise  directors  for  life ;  and  subscribers  ta 
the  amount  of  L.IOQ  are  perpetual  directors  ;  u  e,  the  di^ 
section  is  cooQtinued  tO;  their  heirs  and  assigns.  Besides 
these  directors,  five  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  annually 
elected  at  the  Michadmas  head-court.  At  the  desire  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  a  class  has  been  opened 
fiir  teaching  the  Gaelic  language,  with  a  salary  of  L.15 
fir  annum f  to  wbidi  the  directors  have  added  L.i6^  An 
infirmary  has  also  been  here  established. 
Mvmc^  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  an^  a 
J^l^*"  deto  of  guild,  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  twenty* 
one  members^  called  the  town*  council.  The  new  council 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  old  before  their  6flicc  ex» 
pires.  The  new  council  elect  from  their  number  the  pro«< 
vost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasupcr.  There  are 
six  corporations  of  craftsmen,  besides  several  crafts  not  in« 
corporated. 
.Hitory.  Inverness  is  »  royal  borough  t)f  great  antiquity.  Its 
first  charter  was  granted  by  King"  Malcolm  Canmorc. 
It  always  stood  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  s 
and  maintained  in  aneient  times,  with  the  neighbouring 
rebellious  chieftains  and  their  dans^  ms^y  desperate 
conflicts.  The  following  names^  are  traces  of  this  stsrte 
of  hostiKfy^'  On  thc^  wtst  side^  wb^e  irruptions  were^ 
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commonly  m^At,  and  dt  some  litde  ^stante  from  the^"^'""^^ 
town»  there  is  a  place  catted  Pattfair€,thut  u,  ^' the  Watch- 
Town  ;»»  a  hill,  Tiurnia/aire,  «*  the  Watch^Hill ;»'  ^d  a 
large  stone,  ChcBnafaire,  **  the  Watch-Stone."  Near  thit 
not^  stone  is  a  small  fishing  village,  which  is  called  bj 
its  name*  The  last  chatter  in  favour  of  the  borough  was 
granted  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  From  the  date  of  this 
charter  to  the  revolution  in  1008,  the  inhabitants  were  aat 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  thriving  pseople.  Several  o- 
pulent  families,  now  flourishing  in  the  countrj,  derive 
their  riches  from  ancestors  who  were  merchants  and 
guild-brethren  of  Inverness.  The  principal  souFce  of 
their  wealth  was  a  commerce  in  com  and  skkis*  The 
corn  and  malting  trade  was  brought  to  a  considoaUe 
height.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  consisted  in  kilns 
and  granaries.  The  export  trade  was  carried  on  chicfij 
with  France,  the  northern  cduntries,  and  Holland.  AH  the 
home-consumption,  likewise  in  malt^  was  supplied  b]r 
them,  that  is,  of  Invemaess-shire,  Ross-shire,  Sutherland^ 
Caithness,  the  Western  IsleSi  and  the  Orknejrs ;  for  the 
art  of  malt-making  in  these  days  was  understood  in  this 
country  chiefly  by  the  com  merchants  of  Inverness*  Tl^ 
skin  trade,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  was 
singly  of  itself  a  source  of  great  wealth.  The  people  of 
all  the  extensive  country  and  isles  now  mentioned  resorted 
to  Inverness,  as  the  only  or  the  most  convenient  market 
they  then  knew  any  thing  of.  In  exchange  for  skins,  they 
were  supplied,  some  with  meal,  others  malt,  and  all  of 
them  with  dye-stuffs,  salt,  coarse  linen,  and  iron.  From 
the  revolution  to  the  year  1746,  the  borough  of  Invernesi 
suffered  a  gradual  decline  ^  so  that,  at  that  time,  and  for 
several  years  after,  the  town  appeared  little  better  tha^ 
the  ruins  of  what  i^  formerly  was.  In  the  centre  of  the 
1»WR  there  were  many  ruiaoof  houses^  and  in  all  the  other 
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Hewthua.  p$iirt^  of  it,  every  second  space,  atid  th^t  Vy  fiir  the  larger^ 
'  ejtbibited  the  ruin  of  a  kihv  »  granary^  or  other  building. 
This  decline  had  ariaen  fcom  the  same  causes  which  ruined 
ihe  trade  of  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the  ^east  of  Scotland. 
After  the  union,  the  predominance  of  j^glish  capital,  an4 
ilhe  wars  in  which  the  nation  was  so  fce^uently  engstged 
with  those  states  on  the  continent  with  whom  the  Scottish 
trade  had  been  chiefly  carried  on^  diverted  it  into  othet 
ohanneh.  The  trade  in  skins  had  declined,  because  the 
«»erdiants  of  Ola^goW  contrived  to  draw  it  from  the 
eas^  lo  the  west  coast  i  and  to  the  Clyde^  a3  a  bettet* 
market»  the  Highlanders  began  to  find  their  way.  As 
the  rebeltion  in  xt4S  had  been  chiefly  commenced  by 
chiefs  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  Inverness^ 
And  the  chain  of  lakes  proceeding  westward  from  it,  be- 
came the  centre  of  all  the  military  operations,  in  builds 
sng  forts,  xnaking  roads,  and  other  works  carried  on  by 
^vemssen^  for  the  permanent  subjugation  or  civiliza- 
tion of  die  country.  Hence  Ais  town,  from  that  period 
began  to  revive,  from  the  circulation  of  money  which  took, 
place  in  and  around  it,  and  manufactutes  and  commerce 
wcs'e  gradually  restored.  Tbeprincipail  manufactures  in  this 
place  are  hemp  and  flax.  The  first  has  been  established 
dear  forty  years ;  and  at  present  employs,  in  spinning 
^dressing,  and  weaving,  above  1000  men,  women,  and  child- 
Ten.  The  hemp  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  manu* 
factujred  into  sailcloth  and  sacking ;  in  which  state  it  is 
sent  to  various  parts  of  JBritain  and  the  East  and  West  In* 
,dieis.  The  wltite  thread. manufacture,  has  been  established 
nearly  twenty  ^ears.  This  business  is  said  to  employ,  in 
aU  m  branches,  such  as  4>eckling,  spinning,  twistii^, 
4^Qhii^  and  dyeing,  no  less  than  10,000  individuals  in 
4be  lown  and  surrounding  coostry.  The  company  have, 
dn  ihb^Emd  tbe  ineigbbottrii^  oounttes^  se^^ral  agents,  who 
manage  tfie  spinning  departaaents*    The  izx  is  likewise 
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chiefly  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and.  the  greatest  part  of  Hhtory.  ^ 
the  thread  sent  to  London ;  from  whence  it  is  dispersed  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Inverness  thread  being 
Tery  much  esteemed.     The  cotton  manufacture  has  like* 
wise  found  its  way  here,  and  succeeds  very  well.    Besides 
these,  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  tanned  lea- 
ther.    This  place  possesses  several  advantages  for  manu- 
factures.  .  The  raw  material  is  easily  imported,  and  the 
manufactuxed  goods  exported  as  readrly.     Labour  is  like- 
wise cheap.     The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  deamess  of  fucTj 
doal  being  imported  from  England ;  though  it  is  by  no 
ineali^  improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
that  this  useful  mineral  might  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, if  some  of  the  proprietors  would  risk  a  little  in  ma- 
king proper  trials,  or  allow  these  to  be  made  by  wealthy 
and  pttblic- spirited  individuals.   The  situation  of  the  town 
is  on  a  plain  between  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  river  Ness. 
Ships  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  can  ride  at  anchor  within 
a  mile  of  it ;  and  at  spring  tides  vessels  of  half  that  bur- 
then can  come  up  to  the  quay  close  to  the  town.     The 
greatest  nfumber  of  vessels  belonging  to  Inverness  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  to  London  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
tures, the  fish  caught  in  the  river  Ness,  and  the  skins  of 
otters,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.    They  bring 
back,  in  return,  materials  both  for  use  and  luxury ;  parti- 
cularly hardware  and  haberdashery  ;  for  the  retailing  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business,  there  are  some 
excellent  shops  in  Inverness;  that  supply  the  very  extensive 
district  of  which  it  is  thiQ' capital.     A  superb  harbour  or 
bason  has  been  constructed  here  for  vessels  sailing  across 
the  island  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  now  forming.    In  an- 
cient times  there  was  annually  exported  from  Inverness  a 
jihip's  cargo  of  juniper  berries,  which  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  the  manufacture  of  gin.     Inverness*shire  seems 
VoL.V.  .  U 
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t  ^^^^^*  ^^^  native  country  of  the  jupiper  tree,  which  on  the  moun« 
tains  adjoining  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  in  Strath* 
spey^  grows  to  great  strength  and  size,  and  is  not  a  dwarf* 
ish  bush,  as  elsewhere. 

Diatect.  EngKsh  and  Gaelic  are  here  spoken  pronuscttously* 

Though  the  language  of  the  country  people  is  in  general 
Gaelic,  yet,  ia  the  town  and  ittimediarte  vicinity  of  Inver-r 
ness,  it  ha^  long  bden  remarked  by  all  travellers  from  the 
south,  that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  with  very  great 
imrity^both  in  respect  to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Thi» 
may  be  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place^it  is  not  the 
mother  tongue,  but  is  learned,  not  from  common  conversa- 
tion, but  by  book,  as  we  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  garrison  of  English  soldiers,  which  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  the  pronunciation.  There  is 
likewise  comparatively  little  communication  between  this 
country  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  phrases 
and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little  known. 

Old  fort».  A  few  years  ago,  on  the  westerii  extremity  of  the  hill, 
overlooking  the  town,  were  the  ruins  of  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  forts,  and  of  a  castle  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Malcolm  Canmore ;  but  these  have  been  raaxd 
to  the  foundation,  and  the  ground  cultivated.  Near  the 
town,  on  the  west  side,  is  Tmona^heurich,  the  "  Hill  of 
Fairies,"  a  beautiful  insulated  hill  covered  with  trees.  It 
is  of  a  singular  sh^pe,  nearly  resembling  a  ship  with  her 
keel  uppermost.  Its  base  is  a  parallelogram,  the  length 
of  which  is  1984  and  the  breaddi  176  feet,  from  which  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ri- 
ver. From  the  summit,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  town  of  Inverness  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. This  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Inver- 
ness. About  a  mile  farther  from  the  town  is  another 
hill,  much  higher,  rugged  and  steep,  called  Craig  Phatric. 


Hil!  of 
l^airia^ 
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The  ekvation  ot  its  highest  part  above  the  bed  of  the  ri-  ^<>^*  ^ 
rer  is  no  less  than  1150  £tet.  The  hill  is  ascended  by  acraig  Pha- 
winding  road,  which  has  evidently  been  formed  out  of  ^^**"' 
the  rock  by  art  ;*  and  from  the  summit  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea^coast.  The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat^ 
and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  forim  of  a  pa^ 
ratlelogram,  the  length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards 
and  the  breadth  thirty  within  the  wall.  The  most  cU^ 
rious  circumstance  attending  it  is,  that  the  stones  are  all 
firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  vitrified  matted 
like  lava,  or  like  the  liig  or  scoriie  of  an  iron  foondery  ; 
and  the  stones  themselves,  in  many  places,  seem  to  have 
been  softened  and  vitrified.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
rampart  is  now  covered  with  turf,  so  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  earthen  mound  ;  but  on  removing  the  earthy 
the  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  visible,  and  would  seeni 
to  have  been  in  some  places  of  considerable  height.  On 
the  outside*  appears  to  have  been  a  second  kind  of  rampart^ 
but  not  so  regular  as  the  first.  Considerable  masses  of  vU 
trified  matter  ate  likewini  found  in  this  second  rampart, 
under  which  is  the  natural  irock,  <;hiefly  granite^  with 
some  breccia  or  puddingstone  here  and  there,  composed 
of  red  granite,  pebbles,  quartz,  8tc.  in  a  eement  of  day 
and  qnartose  matter.  In  many  parts  of  the  wall,  th6 
stones  are  entirely  melted  or  vitrified  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  fusion  has  not  been  so  complete, 
are  sunk  into  the  vitrified  matter,  in  such  41  manner  as  10 
be  nearty  buried  in  it,  or  inclosed  by  it.  Within  the 
area  isf  a  htdlow,  which  was  formerly  a  well,  but  has 
been  filled  up  to  prevent  sheep  falling  into  it^  We  for-^ 
inerly  stated  die  various  opinions  which  have  been  form** 
cd  by  antiquarians  about  vitrified'IbrtSi  and  shall  not  herl^ 
repeat  them. 

The  chain  of  forts  along  the  chsdn  of  locbs^  which  in 

U  2  . 
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Fortfc  the  ccnffc  of  Inverness-shire  cross  the  island,  has  already 
Chain  of  been  noticed.  Fort  C^eorgp  is  placed  at  the  eastern  extremi* 
loru.  ^y  ,  p^j.^  Williana  at  the  west ;  apd  Fort  Augustus  ill  the 
fort  nqiddle^  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness*  Fort  George  is  placed 

opposite  to  Fof  trose,  upon  a  neck  of  land^ which,  advancing 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  contr^ts  it  into  a  narrow  strait*  A» 
the  Frithy  after  widening,  again  contracts  at  Inven;ies$y  go- 
vernment pt^posed  to  bttrld  the  fort  there,  at .  the  place, 
already  noticed,  called  the  Citadel  or  CFomwelPs  Fort  f 
but  the  magistrates  of  Inverness  demanded  such  a  price 
for  the  ground,  that  the  Duke  of  Ci||nberland  was  of- 
fended, aad  ordered  au  inspection  pf  x}^  ground  whereon 
it  now  stands  ,to  be  made  hy  seme  engineers,  who- report- 
ed that  it  would  answer  equaUy  weU  wkh  that  at  Inver- 
ness*. Accordingly  government  purchased  the  groundy 
and  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,,  from  Mr 
Campbell  of  Calder^  Tl^  wo^k  commenced  in  the  yeat 
174*^  under  the  direction  of  Cknerad  Skinner.  *  The  es- 
timate given  in  was  1^120,000.;  but  it  is  said  te  have 
cost  upwards  of  L.iaOyOOOr  ,  It  is  a  most,  regular  fertift* 
cation,  and  covers  ten  Scottish  aeres«  It  does  not  appeal 
to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the  state  o£  S0i> 
ciety  in  the  country  around*  The  marketi  howcTer, 
which  it  Kas  opened  for  several  productions  of  the  coi»- 
try  renders  it  an  object  of  some  consideration* 
Fort  Au-  Fort  Augustus,  at  the  west  end  of  Ix>ch  Ness^  stimds  on 
^^i^*'  a  plain,  h/aving  the  river  Tarff  on  the  south-east,  tad  the 
Oich  oo.tHe  weist.  It  is  a  regular  forfification,  with  four 
bastions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accomntodatmg  MO.aol« 
diersy  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  oflkers.  It  is  a  very 
Xkeat4ookif)g  ptoce  ;  ^oid  a  surrouuding  plantation  gives  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  English  country'^eat*  it 
is  garrisoned  by  invalids,  and  supplied  with  proyi^ons  fnm 
Inverness  by  a  sloop  of  si^sty  tons.  Though  the  fortifi* 
cation  is  in  good  rep^r,  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of 
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strength,  being  commanded  hy  the  snrrouodiQg  bills  al-     Fcxtt. 
most  on  every  ade.    It  was  t^en  bj  the  rebels  n^  the- 
year  1746,  but  wa»  deserted  bj  ike^  after  demolishing^ 
wluitthej  oooldk  -      '  ?  .     -,  . 

^  At  tin  eastern  extremi^  of  ^Jinnhe  hochy  where  iti^ort  W!^.  ' 
tiitosnoiAwittd'tofonBtochW, -Stands.  Fort  WiUi^ 
The  £Drt  is  of  artctangular'foraD^  mth  tw^  bastioos.  It 
has  fifteen  twelvtenpounileray  some  2n<^tars»  andca  considef*- 
able  armowry*  •  It  was  btnlt  <}uriog 'the-ufaurpaU(»i  of 
Cromwell,  by  the  advice  anddirectron  of  iGSeneral  Monk, 
and  ooeiqikd  macti  more  ground  at  that  time  thin  it  doc» 
9t  presi^nt,  oontaimog  no  fiswer  than.  2000  efiecHve  ^oops. 
Colonel  Bryan  wa$  iht  (rst  governor,  and  the  fert  wai 
then  distinguished  by  the  nanoe  of  the  ^  Garrison  of  Iq# 
yerlochy.^*  In  the  dme  of  King  William  it  was  rebuilt 
on  a  less  scale,  with  stone  and  lime  instead  of.  earth.  In 
the  year  1746  it  «tood  a  skge  of  five  week  v  which  cdm** 
menced  on  the  IS4th  Febrtiary,  and  was  raised  on  the  3d 
of  April  fdlowiog, .  with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of  only 
six  men  killed  and  twenQr-four  wounded.  It  is,  however, 
hy  no  noeans  a  place  of  stanength^  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  invalids*  Some  time 
ago,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undernnned  and 
swept  away  by  the  river  Nevis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  haa  ^ 
^ver  since  been  |;oing  to  ifuin,  and  there  seetfis  little  pr6« 
bability  of  i^  being  repaired.  The  history  of  the  origin., 
sal  construction  of  this  fort  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  many  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  continued  £uthfuUy  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
Theae,  however,  one  after  another,  made  their  peace  with 
General  Monk,  excepting  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
whom  no  eotireaties  could  induce  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
of  bis  king.  Monk  left  no  mediod  unattempted  to  bribe 
him  into  submbaion^  and  held  out  proposals  so  very  flat- 
tering^  tl^  he  was  importuned  by  many  of  his  friends  to 
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^^""^  accept  of  them,  but  he  despised  them  all,  and  scorned  to 
submit.  Monk  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  resol* 
ved  to  plant  this  garrison,  in  order  to  keep  the  chief  and 
Btttleof  his  dependants  in  awe.  Sir  £wan  being  informed  of  this 
wBf^and^  design,  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  attack  the  enemy 
the  Eng-  01^  their  march  from  Inverness,  as  he  imagined  tliey  would 
come  from  thence  to  erect  the. fort ;  but  they  arrived  sud* 
dtnly  by  sea,  and  disconcerted  all  hismeasures^  They 
brought  with,  them  such  plenty  of  materials,  and  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  so  much  wood,  that  within  one  day.  after 
their  landing,  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  secured 
from  danger.  The  laird  of  Lochiel  saw  all  their  motions 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence  ;  and  finding  it  imprscti-.' 
cable  to  attack  them  with  any  probability  of  success,  re«f 
tired  to  a  wood  on  the  north  side  of  Lochiel,  called  A- 
chadallen,  from  whence  he  had  a  good  view  of  his  enemy 
at  Tnverlochy.  He  dismissed  his  followers  to  ^move  their 
cattle  farther  from  the  enemy,  and  to  furnish  themselves 
with  provisions,  excepting  thirty-eight  chosen  men,  whom 
he  kept  as  a  guard.  He  had  also  spies  about  the  garri^ 
son,  who  informed  him  of  all  their  transactions.  Five 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Inverlochy,  the  governor  dis- 
patched three  hundred  of  his  men  in  two  vessels,  which 
were  to  sail  northward,  and  anchor  on  each  side  of  the 
shore  near  Achadallen.  Lochiel  being  informed  that  their 
design  was  to  cut  down  his  wood  and  carry  away  his  cat- 
tle, was  determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  tree 
and  bullock's  hide.  Favoured  by  the  woods,  he  came  pretty 
close  to  the  shore,  where  he  saw  their  motions  so  distinctly 
that  he  counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  ship,  and  foun4 
that  the  armed  men  exceeded  one  hundred  and  forty,  be- 
sides a  number  of  workmen,  with  axes  and  other  instru* 
ments.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  in  this  respect^  he 
returned  to  his  friends,  and  called  a  council  of  virar.  The 
younger  psirt  of  them  were  eager  for  an  attack^  but  th« 
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older  and  more  exfierienced  retnonstrattd  igairist  It,  as  a  Font, 
very  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise.  Lochiel  then  asked 
two  of  the  party,  who  had  served  him  in  several  sharp  ac« 
tions,  if  ever  tliey  saw  him  engage  on  terms  so  disad^ 
vantageous?  They  declared  they  never  did.  Animated 
by  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  he  was  then  very  young,  he 
insisted,  in  a  short  but  spirited  speeeh,  that  if  they  had 
any  regard  for  their  king,  their  chief,  or  their  own  ho- 
nour, they  would  attack  the  English  ;  '*  for,*'  says  he, 
**  \i  every  one  kilJs  his  man,  which  I  hope  you  will,  t 
will  answer  for  the  rest."  Upon  this  they  cheerfully  con- 
sented ;  but  requested  that  he  and  his  younger  brother  Al- 
lan vrould  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  danger.  Lochiel 
could. not  hear,  with  any  patience,  this  proposal  with  re-* 
gard  to  himself,  but  commanded  his  brother,  who  was 
equally  anxious  t6  share  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree, 
leaving  a  Iktle  boy  to  attend  him  ;  but  he  soon  prevailed 
on  the  boy,  by  threats  add  entreaties,  to  di^ngage  him, 
and  ran  to  the  conlict.  The  Camerons,  being  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  ateied  partly  with  muskets 
and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till 
their  very  muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies.  The  very  first  fire  killed  about  thirty.  They 
immediately  took  their  broad  swords,  iand  laid  abo^it  with 
incredible  ftlry.  The  English  defended  themselves  with 
their  muskets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate.  At 
last  the  English  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  the 
ship,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with 
astonishing  resolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flight, 
ordered  twtror  three  of  his  nrieh  to  run  before,  and  from 
behind  a  bush,  to  make  a  noise  as  if  there  was  another 
party  of  Highlanders  stationed  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
This  took  sp  effectually  that  they  stopt,  and  animated  by 
rage,  inadness,  ^tnd  despair,  renewed  the  figh^  with  greai-r 
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^Q"^*  er  fury  than  evur,  and  wanted  nothiag  but  proper  arm| 
to  make  Locbiel  repent  of  this  stratagem.  They  were  at 
last,  however,  forced  to  give  way,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  heels.  The  Caoieron^.  pursued  them  phin-deep 
into  the  sea.  Of  the  English  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  found  dead,  while  Lochiei  only  lost  five  men.  la 
this  engagement  L«ocheil  himself  had  several  wonderful  e- 
3capes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strongs 
est  and  bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  bush,  where 
he  observed  Locheil  pursuing  aloner,  and  darting  upon 
bim,  thought  himself  secure  of  his  prey*  They  met  with 
equal  fury  ;  the  combat  was  long  doubtful.  The;  I^- 
lish  officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strength  ai}d  size, 
but  Lochiei  exceeded  him  in  uimblenes^  and  activijty,  and 
forced  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  upqp  which  hh  SP^t^o- 
uist  flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger  j  they  closed  and  wrestled 
till  both  fell  on  the  ground  in  each  other's  anps.  The 
English  officer  got  above  Lochiei,  and  pressed  him  hard  > 
l^ut  stretching  forth  his  necjc,  -aiid  attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Lofheil,  who  by  this  time  had  his  h^ds  at  li- 
berty, with  his  left  hand,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
jumping  at  his  extended  throNat,  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite 
through,  bringing  away  his  mouthful,  which  he  after- 
wards said  was  the  sweetest  bit  he  ever  had  in  bis  life.  Im- 
mediately after  this  encounter,  when  contiauing  the  pijr- 
suit^  he  found  his  men  chin-deep  in  the  sea.  He  quid^lj 
followed  them,  and  observing  a  man  on  the  deck  aiming 
his  piece  at  him,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  escaped  so 
narrowly,  that  the  hair  on  the  back-part  of  his  bead  was 
cut,  and  a  little  of  the  skin  taken  off.  Soon  afterwards, 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  vfbfifi  bis  foster- 
brother  threw  himself  before  him,  and, received  the  shot 
in  his  breast,  preferring  the  life  of  his  chief  to  hisowi. 
It  this  way  did  the  bold  and  resolute  chief  harass  the  new 
garrison  in  his  neighbourhood^  making  them  often  pay  dear 
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for  thar  depredations  j  till  at  last,  fiyi;idiag  his  countiy  im-  V'tfagg^  ^ 
^yerished^and  his  people  almost  ruined,  be  listened  to  th<^   -  . 
repeated  solicitations  Ttrhich  were  made  to  him,  and^^b* 
putted  on  terms  of  his  own  dictating.    Monk  immediatelj 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  whi^h  was  daied  at  Dat* 
keith  the  5th  of  June  1635. 

The  village  6i  Maryburgh  ojc  Gordonsburgh  is  situ-  Mary* 
ated  upon  th^  sea-shore^  upon  the  south  side  of  JliOchiel, 
wi^in  a  few,  yards  tp  the  SQuth-w^st  of  Fort  WiUium, 
There  was  a  village  here  befor^j^xe  (or^  was  bui^t.*  It 
v^as  called  Avichintoret-beg«  It  stpo^  oo  thf»  sppt  ^heu 
%hc  esplanade  is  npw  pl^ci^d*'  After  the  j|iccc^sioo  of  the 
j^rioce  of  Orange  to  the  British  t^irone,  it  received  the  Qana^ 
of  Maryburgb,  ii^  hoaour  of  hii^  queen.  .  Of  late  it  is  £re-? 
qu^ntlj  cjall^d  Qqrdonsburgh,  from  the  family  to  yirhicb 
itr  belongs*  It  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing  Aono^ 
few  tolerable  boijises,  but  the  greater  number  seem  verjt 
poor  Jiabitations.^  The  number  of  iahs^bitants  is  about  fiv« 
hundred,  most  of  whoo^  have  scarcely  any  employment 
except  the  herring  fishery,  which  is  here  of  np  great  ina* 
portsMK:e«  This  place,'  however,  is  now  a  great  market  ibr 
wool.  Many  pf  the  English  manufacturers  sejnd  afents 
pr  their  junior  partners  hither  to  purchase  this  comit\odtty« 
whiph  they  send  immediately  by  sea  to  Liverpool  ^d.o* 
ther  ports. ,  Xbe  communication  from  th^ce  to  the  fiet 
by  Loch  linnhe  is  very  good.  Ships  of  any  si^^.paii 
come  up  to  Fort  William.  Here  is  likewise  plenty  of 
peat  for  fiiel ;  and  coals  might  {>ex  imported  sufficiently 
cheap.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  particularly 
herrings,  haddocks,  whitings,  salmon,  &c. 

The  village  of  Grantoun  stands  on  the  banks  of  theGnuito«fi« 
Spey,  in  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  in  the  south-eastern 
qi^rter  of  the  cooi^ty,  where  a  part  of  Inverness- shire  i$ 
interposed,  as  already  mentioned,  between  the  counties  of 
Moray  smd  BanC    It  deserves  notice  chicly  as  an  t^mi* 
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«  '  J^^  pie  of  public  spirit,  on  the  part  of  a  great  Highland  fami« 
Jjr,  in  endeavouring,  by  the  establishment  of  a  village,  to 
Siffbrd  a  permanent  settlement  to  their  ancient  dependants, 
without  driving  them  from  the  country,  after  it  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  farms  as  much  as  possible. 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  spot  where  this  village  stands  was 
a  barren  heath,  accounted  altogether  unimprovable  ;  it  now 
contains  nearly  six  hundred  inhabitants,  including  all  sorts 
of  tradesmen,  such  as  shoemakers,  weavers  of  wool,  linen, 
and  stockings,  blacksmiths,  wrights,  masons,  shopkeep- 
ers, brewers,  and  bakers.  The  village  stands  on  the  great 
road  stiong  the  Spey,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ri- 
ver at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  villag*  is 
neatly  built,  and  contains  an  elegant  town- house  and  a  pri- 
son. Sir  James  Grant,  the  superior,  and  head  of  the  great 
rlan  of  that  name,  upon  whose  property  it  has  been  rear- 
ed, has  been  anscious  to  introduce  several  manufactures  in- 
to it,  which  promise  to  prove  successful.  An  extensive 
manufactory  for  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  making 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  has  recently  been  established* 
Sir  James  Grant  has  established  a  school,  in  which,  besidei 
the  English  language,  Latin  and  French  are  taught.  The 
teacher  enjoys  what  is  accounted  a  liberal  salary,  inde«- 
pendent  of  the  fees  from  his  scholars.  The  salary  con- 
sists of  L.IO,  being  mortified  money  allotted  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds  for  this  object  ;  L.lO  given  by  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  L.IO 
annually  given  by  Sir  James  Grant  himself.  As  we  for- 
merly noticed,  it  is  by  means  of  the  intelligence  derived 
from  cheap  education,  that  Scotland,  during  these  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  all  the  useful  arts,  and  that  the  natives  of 
the  country  have  at  aU  times  been  enabled  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  to  become 
the  nipst  active  instrument^  in  the  great  cities,  and  in  all 
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Ac  distMlt  colonics 'of  the  empire,  in  augmenting  the  comi.  ^y^*^ 
|tterc5e  and  riches  bf^ the  nation. 

This  county  contains  considerable  teiMias  of  ^ntiq^iilj* 
At  the  same  time j"  it  may  be  reftiarkoil,  that  Highland  an* 
tiquitteSy  so  fiir  fls  regards  buildings;  are' less  comlect-* 
ed  with  general  history,  and  therefore  less  instructive,'thatt 
similar  objects  in  the  lo)v  cmintrjr.  The  great  theatre 
of  the  contest  for  nsitionil  inikpendence  always  lay  in 
the  south  ;  and  as  the  country  wa|  there  less  rugged,  it 
wis  njore  necsss^ry  for  the  chiefs  to  fortify  tbem^lyei 
within  strong  castles,  and  all  the  inferior  gentry  had  strong 
towefs.  In  the  Highlands,  the  terrific  rudeness  <)f  the 
eountry,  intersected  by  piottntsins,  lakes,  arms  of  the  sea^ 
and  forests,  conferred'  upon  erery  chief  a  conisiderable 
degree  of  safety,  independent  of  the  'jvalls  of  a  fortress.  In 
the  low  'country,  also,  were  the  nH>st  nnn>erous  ecclesias* 
tical  eslablishmetits  ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally  a- 
rose  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  territory. 

There  are  two  rocks  of  the  samename,  one  at  each  ex-  Craig  Eb« 
trettiity  of  the  country  called*  Stratlwpey,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Eacli  of  these  ro<^s  is 
called  Craig  Elachie,,  "  Rock  of  Alarm."  Upon  lie  ap* 
proaeh  of  an  enemy,  the  signal  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  for  all  fit  to  bear  arms  to  appear  at  an  appointed 
place.  Hence  the  Grants  motto^  **  Stamd  fas^"  Craig 
Elachie. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmanavaig  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  In-rn^erlodiy 
vetlochy*  There  was  atone  time  a.tltt'iving  boroughof  tlie  "'^ 
same  name  adjacent  to  this  building,  which  some  of  the  old 
Scottish  historians  call  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land; but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no  other  vesti- 
ges than  some  pavement  in  different  placet,  which  were    s 
probably  the  streets  of  it.     The  castk  has  survived  the 
borough,  and  now  stands  alone  in  ancient  magnificence^ 
af t^  having  seen  the  riyer  Lochte^  that  fo^rmerly  filled  its 
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^atiqmties  ditcbes,  run  ia  ftQotber  course,  and  outlived  all  hbtorj* 
and  all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  is  a  qu^^ 
drangular  buildlf^^,  with  round  towiers  at  the  angles,  mea- 
suring thirty  yurds  every  way  within  the  walls.  The  towv 
ers  and  ramparts  are  solidly  bi^ilt  of  stone  and  lime,  nioQ 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  the  thickness  of 
eight  £eet  above.  As  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  they  are 
not  so  entire  as  to  show  what  it  was ;  nor  were  they  al} 
equally  high,  as  it  is  probable  they  were  all  on  a  level  9\ 
top>  and  standing  upon  uneven  griumd.  Tbe  western  tow* 
er,  which  stood  on  the  }oWe$t  foundation,  i$  the  highest  of 
them  all,  and  jAe  largest  every  way.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  leas  than  fifty  feet  when  it  was  all  entire ;  aii4 
the  rest  of  the  towers  n^ay  probably  have  been  about  forty 
feet  in  height.  The  rainpart  between  them  seem»  to  havi^ 
been  uncovered  ;  but  all  the  towets  were  probably  roofed^ 
by  placing  some  cover  aboye  a  joisting  of  beams  pf  woody 
for  which  there  are  still  remaining  some  square  openings 
141  thib  walls  at  the  top,  as  well  as  below  that  for  the  floors 
of  the  first  an4  ^ppd  stories.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  vnth^ 
out  the  W231s,  the  ditch  begins  whkh  surrounded  the  castle* 
It  is  feom  thirty  to  fprty  feet  broad,  and  was  £lled  with 
water  from  the  river*  The  whole  building,  including  the 
towers,  covers  about  l^po  yards,  andwithin  the  outside 
T)f  the  ditch  are  7000  square  yarfls,  which  ia  nearly  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure.  At  the  great  gat^ 
between  the  south  and  east  towers,  t^ere  are  some  remains 
of  a  building  for  the  drawbridge.  The  gate  is  nine  feet 
.wide,  and  arched  to  the  same  height,  wi^h  abutments  of 
fourteen  feet  at  each  side  to  strengthen  it  within.  There 
was  also  another  gate  directly  opposite  to  thiqf  pjDCj^  <^ 
nearly  the  sasoe  size,  which  probably  might  answer  as  ^ 
water-gate,  and  lead  into  the  riv«r.  Besides  these  two  prii^. 
cipal  'entries,  three  of  the  towers  were  provided  with  saOjr 
ports  ^  one  fn>m  each  tower^  wcU  contrived^  and  dose  to 
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tht  dfrow-holf Sy  wbich  al^o  flanked  and  defended  theoi.  Amigtekkft 
To  the  lowest  storj  of  each  tower  there  is  a  door  leading 
in  frpm  the  inner  area  of  the  castle,  and  a  winding  stair 
up  to  the  sectmd  story  through  the  heart  ^of  the  wall* 
From  the  secood  story  there  is  alsa  a  door  on  each  side  o£ 
every  tower,  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  rampart^  a  cur* 
tain-wall  between  the  towers#    iTbi^  wall  had  a  parapet 
of  stone,  two  feet  thick,  inside  «mt  outside,  between  which 
ihe  troops  might  stand  in  security,  and  defend  thea»elves 
with  missile  weapons  froaa  U>e  top  of  it*    The  whole  wti 
evidently  defended  b^  arrows*  Every  tower  is  built  with 
loop-holes  on  each  side  pf  it,  so  contrived  as  to  flank  thct 
whole  curtain  of  the  rampart  as  far  as  the  next  tower.' 
/^These  arrow-hofles,  or  perpendicular  sUts  in  the  walls,  are 
well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a  free  ai|B,  and  defend 
them,  at  the  same  timet  from  any  weapons  from  without^ 
The  western  tower,  which  is  alway»  called  the  Cutmmng^ 
Tower,  is  f<Kty*two  &et  diameter  over  walls,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  within  them*    In  the  lower  story  of  it  we  find 
three  imrow-b<^  ^  in  the  sepond  story  four  ^  and  in  the 
third  ptcMy  eight  or  nine  v  all  of  them  faced  with  free- 
stone, two  inches'  and  a  half  wide  on  the  oi^side,  and  ex- 
tQn(foig  to  the  breadth  of  seven  £eet  within,  and  six  feet 
high.    There  is  a  chimney  in  the  middle  story  of  eadi 
tower^  large,  and  running  through  tibe  wall  obliquely ; 
and  also  a  winding  opening  to  the  inner  court  of  Ihe-buildw 
11^,  and  a  door  on  each  si^  leading  to  the  top  of  tho 
adjoinipg  walls,  by  means  of  which  all  tht  towers  and 
camparts  qpuU  easily  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  midti^  story  of  each  tower  seems  to  have  been  aU 
lotted  for  the  principal  people  to  occupy,  as  it  was  far-« 
Bished  with  a  spacious  window  and  a  chimney ;  but  the 
lower  stories  had  no  light  e)ccept  what  came  in  by  the  ar^ 
top-holes^  uiUess  the  door  was  open  which  led  ioto.the 
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^adqi^o.  iaaet  covrt.  Tlie  wiiole  buUia^  rmumts  tnd  towers, 
would  require  finom  fire  huodred  to  six  hundred  men  to 
defend  it,  besuks  reaerres ;  but  die  number  of  troops 
that  might  occnpj^  it  cmaot  beexacdj  known,  ms  the  cur- 
tains of  the  ramparts,  ontside  and  inside,  ne  perforated  ia 
many  places,  probabty  Ck-  beams  of  wood,  to  form  a 
shade  onder  wbidi  men  or  catde  might  lodge  in  safetj. 
From  the  name  6f  the  Western  Tower,  it  is  probable  that 
the  castle  was  occnpied  bj  the  Commings  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  when  they  were  most  power^ 
fol ;  and  prerioos  to  that  period  bj  th^  thanes  of  Locha- 
ber ;  among  others,  by  the  noted  Bancho,  pi'edecessor  of 
the  race  of  Stuart.  There  baa  tradition  that  this  castle 
was  once  a  royal  residence ;  and  that  the  famous  league 
betwixt  Charles  the  Crreat  of  France  and  Achaius  King 
of  Scots,  had  been  signed  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  about  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 
^Dnndliaird.     Dundhairdghall  stands  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  green 

«j^C*»-  hill,  about  400  yards  perpendicular  in  height.  The  traces 
of  the  building  are  still  visible ;  and  the  part  now  remaming 
runs  round  the  whole  top  of  the  hiQ  (the  compass  of  which 
is  150  yards),  not  in  any  regular  form,  but'foUowing  ex- 
actly the  Verge  of  the  steep,  so  as  to  command  the  great- 
est strength  possible.  The  figure  is  nearly  oval.  By  its 
situation  upon  this  elevated  spot,  it  commands  part  of  Ma- 
more,  and  the  whole  of  Glen  Nevis,  and  must  hare  been^ 
ori^nally  intended  for  a  place  of  defence.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  size  of  the  work,  and  by 
its  being  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Inverlochy.  Dundhaitd* 
ghall  appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  great  antiquity,  and 
n^t  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Inverlochy  Castle.  Indeed, 
of  the  two  it  seems  the  more  ai^eient.  It  ii  thought  to 
have  served  as  an  outwotk  for  strengthening  that  jdace 
when  it  was  a  royal  residence.     The  part  of  the  hall  that 
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i^malns  is  no  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  Ant^ukkn. 
is  vitrified  all  round* 

UpoQ  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochie,  on  the  north  side, 
ubout  four  miles  above  Fort  William,  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  which  the  Manu- 
script History  of  the  House  of  Lochiel  says,  *^  that  it 
was  built  by  the  chief  of  that  family  in  the  reign  of  Queea 
Mary."  The  probability  is,  however,  that  it  is  of  a  mucb 
more  ancient  date;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
that  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  with  the  Castle  of  In- 
verness. An  additional  probability  of  its  being  built  long 
before  the  reign  of  the  unl'ortunate  Mary,  is,  that  Bancfao 
Thane  of  Lochaber  (the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart)  had  his  castle,  as  already  noticed^  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  a  little  belpw  the  site  of  Fore  Castle  there  is  ft 
inost  beautiful  walk,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  that 
still  retains  his  name.  Along  this  sweet  walk,  on  (he  one 
hand,  flows  the  Lochie  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  delightful 
bank,  which  is  at  present  planted  with  fir,  and  which  was 
then  undoub^dly  covered  with  stately  wood.  There  is  still 
remaining  of  this  building  a  wall  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  a  vault  almost  entire,  which  could  be  converted  into 
^n  excellent  cellar.  Of  old,  when  fire*arms  were  un- 
known, it  certainly  was  a  very  strong  place.  It  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  river  forces  its  passage  through  rocks,  and  has  been 
secured  on  the  land- side  by  a  ditcb  and  draw-bridge.  The 
traces  of  the  ditch  are  still  visible. 

The  Castle  of  Urquhart,  now  fallen  into  decay,  stands  Urquhan 
on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness,  ^ 
in  a  pleasant  and  romantic  situation,  commanding  a  most 
agreeable  view  of  Loch  Ness,  almost  from  the  one  end  of 
it,,  at  fort  Augustus,  to  the  other  at  Bona ;  and  also  of  the 
lands,  woodsj^  and  bills  surrounding  the  loch  on  the 
south-east  and  north.    The  loch  washes  the  east  wall  of 
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.Aiic^iikks.it  •  asd  the  oiher  three  sides  were  fortified  with  a  sitong 
• -^  rampart,  a  ditch,  and  drawbridge.  Within  the  walls  were 
biiildiogs  and  accommodation  for  500  or  000  men.  This 
eastle  wa^  a  royal  fort,  and  was  granted  by  King  James 
the  Fourth,  in  \509,  with  the  esrtate  and  lordship  of  Ur^ 
quhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whose  family  they  still 
continue.  For  ^me  time  before  this  grant  was  made,  the 
lairdi  of  Grant  possessed  the  castle  and  lands  of  Urquhart 
as  the  king^s  chambetlains;  Abercromby  the  historian 
says>  that  King  Edwar(i  the  First  of  Ertgland  reduced  this 
fort  in  1303,  and  basely  put  to  the  swopd  Alexander  Bois, 
the  governor^  kad  his  garrison,  who  had  bravely  defended 
h.  In  1334,  the  same  author  says,-  that  Robert  Lauder, 
gorernor  of  this  fort,  maintained  it  against  the  English, 
tiien  in  the  cause  of  Edwatd  Baliol. 

Dmidioftl        In  different  parts  of  the  county  are  to  be  seen  remains 

^^^^  of  Drnidical  temples.  At  Corymbny,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Inverness-shire^  is  one  in  \^hich  the  middle  of  the 
circle  is  occupied  by  a  cairn  of  loose  stones^  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  one  very  large  stone*  In  the  southetn 
parts  of  the  county,  also,  suoh  temples  are  fdi^nd.  Some- 
times each  great  standing  stone  is  supported  by  two  oth^f 
large. stones  buried  under  ground  ;  so  that,- where  there  is 
a  single  circle  above,  there  is  a  double  one  under  ground; 
but  this  only  occurs  where  such  works  have  been  placed 
/  upon  a  soft  soil. 

&iory  of  In  the  parish  of  KHmorack  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
priory  of  Beauly.  It  was  founded  in^  the  year  1230  by 
James  Bisset  c^  Lova^  The  charter  granted  by  him  is 
OQofirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Third,  at  Rome,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  hia  pootificate. 

•Watch^  The  remains  of  old  watch-towers,  or  very  small  for- 

tresses, are  to  be  seen  on  the  summits  df  many  of  the 
mountains.     The  inhabitants  of  these,  on  occasions  of 
-  s        • 
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ftlarm^  aac^cOc^T'  kindjed  fees  to  give  notice  of  danger  to  A^^'^^j^ 
the  neighboiirhpod ;  bqt  as  the^r  .do  not  appear  to  have 
be^n  places  of  permanent  restdpice  by  any  of  the  chiefs^ 
no  histdrj*  exists  concerning  them.    In  the  parish  of  Lag- 
igadi  from  which  the  3pey  descends  eastward  to  the  Get- 
ma)a  Oceaii  at  the  Moray  Frith^  the  Speaii  descends  to  the 
Atlantic  By  Fort  William  >  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Waters  of  Loch  Erich  ^all  southward  into  the  Tay^ 
is  a  rocky  which  is  Upwards  of  lOQ  yanls.|)ie^p^dicular  Lofty  for^ 
height,    it  is  of  such  difficult  access^  that  it,  might  be 
supposed  capable  ojf  becpmingt  a  residence  only  for  the     ' 
towering  ^agle ;  yet  oh  tbe  'very  summit  are  a  considerable 
remains  of  a  foftification.     Th^e  wall  is  built  of  great 
broad  stones  without  n^ortary  and  is  upwards  6f  fifteen  feet 
in  thickness*    ^be  area; is  about  500  feet  ip  length  and 

.250  in  breadth.  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  I^a^g^a  stand 
the  rejnains^oj^  an  old  ehv^rdii,  dedicated  to  St- Kenneth^ 
sarrquudied  by  a  bury ing.  groupd^  which  is  sstill  i^sed,.  Ifx 
the  mi<tdl^  of  Coil  Md^e,  the  great  wood  on  the  south,  aide 
of  thcrlQch^  is.a  place  eddied  JUst  Metigie^  ox  f*  the 
height  on,  whieh  a  standard -was  wont  to  be,  erectedi.'*' 
Here  i$  ft  pjatpe  held  sacre4  by  the  mpst  remote  antiquity^ 
and  said  to  b^. the  biiris^pjkce  of  seven  kings  of  ,the  an* 
eient  Qakdon^ns^^  It  should  appear,  from  populaf  tradi^ 
tion,  that  thesJ%kmg%  or  eminent  warriors,  lived  about  the 
period  wjiefl.  th^  Scots  were  driven  by  the  Picts  beybnd 
the  Tay,  and  had  their  seat  of  goyernmpnt  at  Dunkeld. 
It  likewise  appears  that  of  old  this  was  affomoui  place  for 

.hunting \  ai^d  indeed  it  coBtiiused  to  aboupd  i^i  deer  and  roes^ 
till  very  lately,  that  the  ii^troduction  of  sheep,  with  which 
these  animals  never  mingle^  has.  driven  them  away.  It  ia 
said  that  the  kings  came  always  with  their,  retinue  and 

,  hounds  to  hunt  for  the  most  part  of  the  summer  on  the 
banks  of  this  loch  smd,  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^In.t^ 
V01..V.      '  '    '        X      " 
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Antiquities,  middle  of  the  loch  are  two  islands,  one  of  tlicm  much  Icsf 
than  the  other*  On  the  larger  arc  the  side-walls,,  still  re- 
maining, of  a  verjp  ancient  building,  made  of  commoo 
round  stones,  but  cemented  with  mortar.  This  is  said  ta 
l^e  the  place  where  the- kings  retired  from  hunting,  aod 
feasted  on  their  game.  In  the  neighbouring  island,  which 
is  called  EUan-u^-Cme^  or  the  ^  Island  of  Dogs,*^  and  saii 
to  be  the  place  Where  their  hounds  were  eonfiacd,.  is  also^ 

'    '  ^   r    ^  tvall  of  a  similar  building* 

The  Clan        In  tittie^i  of  feudal  anatehy  m  the  lEghtandSy  m  which 
cVery'  gfen  was  a  monarchy  liable  to  be  invaded  and  con- 
queredy  according  to  the  landab^  usage  among  indepen* 
dent  states  in  all  parts  of  the  world,,  it  neeessarilj  hap- 
pened that  important  revolutions  oftem  occmred..  A  chief, 
po^ssessed  of  superior  military  talents^  was  sometimes  able 
to  conquer  several  of  his  neighbours,,  and  thereby  to  dis* 
turb  the  balance  of  power.  He  often  endeavoured  to  confirm 
his  right  by  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  Seotish  monarchs, 
which  seems  to  have  been  easily  obtained*     if  his  imme- 
diate successor  was  also  a  renowned  warrior^  the  family 
became  established,  and  was  a  powerfol  and  dangerous 
tieighbour,,  against  which  the  weaker  clans  fomid  il  neces- 
sary to  associate,  to  secure  their  independence*    it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  eastern  part  of  lavemess-shire,,  ami  iii 
the  counties  of  Moray  and  Banff,  an  assodation^  consist- 
ing of  no  less  than  sixteen  tribes  of  different  names,  ex,« 
isted  for  agesi  They  called  themselves  the  Clan  Chattan* 
The  lairds  of  Mcintosh  in  succession  were  long  feerecfi- 
tary  captains  6r  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Chattan.     They  had 
their  residence  in  the  parish  and  lake  of  M oy.     The  an- 
cient name  of  Moy  is  Star^'Sacb-na^Galy  i.  e.  •*  the  Thresh- 
old of  the  Gaels  or  Highlanders ;"  being  the  pass  by  which 
the  Highlanders  entered  to  the  low  country.  It  is  so  narrow 
betwecp  high  mountains,  that  a  few  men  could  defend  it 
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tgtmst  nambers.  It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  pro*  Amlqm^ 
prietor  in  these  times,  as  he  could  make  inroads  into  the 
low  country^  and  easily  prevent  anj  pursuit  beyond  that 
pass.  He  could  likewise  hinder  aay  of  tlie  neighbouring 
tians  from  passing  this  place  without  his  consent.  So  sen^ 
nble  were  they  of  tlieir  dependence  on  him  upon  this  ac« 
tx>unty  that  they  agreed  to  pay  him  ^  certain  tax  as  often 
iU  ht  gave  them  permission  to  take  this  road  with  their 
booty ;  which  tax  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Stuic' 
thriach^  i.  e.  **  the  steak  or  coUop  of  the  booty,"  expres« 
sive  of  the  quality  of  the  plunder,  which  wasT  cattle. 
Loch  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  Mcintosh,  is  a  small  Loch  Mof» 
lake^  whose  banks  are  beautifully  wooded.  Its  length  is^*J^ 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  three  quarters  of  ^''nto9hk 
a  mile.  Near  the  middle  is  an  island,  containing  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  on  the  south  end  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  place  of  strength.  It  appears,  from  an  in* 
^cription  over  the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in  the  year 
1(365  by  Lachlan  the  twentieth  laird  of  M'Intosh.  Ad« 
joining  this  house  was  a  garden,  which  still  contains  some 
iruit  trees.  From  the  ruins  yet  remaining,  it  would  ap* 
pear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  extensive  buildings 
on  this  island.  The  remains  of  a  street  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  v^and,  with  the  foundation  of  houses  on  each 
ude,  are  still  very  visible  \  and  in  the  year  lidO  two  o« 
vens  were  discovered,  each  capable  of  containing  four 
bushels  of  meal  made  into  bread.  la  1422  this  place  con.* 
tained  a  garrison  of  400  men.  At  the  distance  of  about 
200  yards  from  this  is  an  artificial  island,  which  has  been 
formed  by  heaping  a  parcel  of  large  round  stones  upon 
each  other.  This  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
malefactors  before  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  chiefs.  It  is  so  very  little  raised,  that  when  the  lake 
was  low  the  criminal  c^uld  just  stand  with  dry  f^t;  but 
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Antiqttitlca.  after  rains  the  water  rose  to  his  middle.     This  place  is 
still  called  Ellan-na-glach^  or  the  **  Stonj  Island" 

The  present  laird  of  Mcintosh  has  a  good  house,  pica- 
santly  situated,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  William,  the  seventh  laird  of  M*fn. 
tosh,  in  the  year  1336,  being  conveyed  to  him  by  David 
bishop  of  Moray.  The  Clan  Chattan,  as  already  notice^ 
was  a  very  ancient  and  powerful  clan,  consisting  originally 
of  sixteen  tribes,  each  having  their  own  chieftain,  but  all 
voluntarily  united  under  the  government  of  one  leader,  of 
whoni  tlie  present  laird  of  Mcintosh  is  the  representative. 
Here  is  preserved  the  sword  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  gi- 
ven by  that  monarch  to  the  captain  of  Clan  Chattan,  with 
the  pfivUegc  of  bearing  the  king*s  sword.  On  the  blade 
IS  the  word  •*  Jesus.*'  It  was  consecrated  and  sent  to 
,  James  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.  As  an  example  of  the  an- 

cient causes  of  warfare  in  the  Highlands,  we  may  take  no- 
tice of  the  following  contest,  which  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  M oy,  and  which  is  thus  related  in  the 
History  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  of  the  Clans  :  **  About 
'  the  year  of  God  1341,  John  Munro,  tutor  of  Foulis,  travel- 
ling homewards,  on  his  journey  from  the  south  of  Scotland 
towards  Ross,  did  repose  himself  by  the  way  in  Strath- 
^dle,  betwixt  St  Jdhnstoun  and  Athole,  where  he  fell  at 
variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  abused 
liina,  which  he  determined  to  revenge  afterward.  Being  come 
to  Ross,  he  gathered  together  his  whole  kinsmen,  neigh- 
bours, and  followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had 
been  used,  and  craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himself,  wherc- 
iinto  they  yield.  Thereupon  he  singled  out  350  of  the 
Strongest  and  ablest  men  amongst  them,  and  so  went  to 
Strathardle,  which  he  wasted  and  spoiled,  killed  some  of 
the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.  In  bis  return 
home  (is  he  Was  passing  by  the  Isle  of  Moy  with  his 
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prey),  Mcintosh,  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  sent  to  Antigtritic^, 

blm  craving  a  part  of  the  spoil,  challenging  the  same  as 

due  to  him  by  custom.     John  Monro  offered  to  Mcintosh 

a  reasonable   portion^  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and 

would  have  no  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  spoil, 

whereunto  John  would  not  yield  :  so  Mcintosh  convening 

his  forces  with  all  diligence,  he  followed  John  Monro 

and  overtook  him  at  Clagh-na-hercy,   beside   Kessack, 

within  one  mile  of  Inverness,     John   perceiving  them 

coming,  sent  fifty  of  his  men  to  Ferrendonnel  with  the 

spoil,  and  encouraged  the  rest  of  his  men  to  fight ;  so  there 

ensued  a  cruel  conflict,  when  M'Intosh  was  slain,  with 

most  part  of  his  company*     Divers  of  the  Monros  were 

also  killed,  and  John  Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field  ;.but 

after  all  was  appeased,  he  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 

people  thereabout,  who  carried  him  to  their  houses,  where 

he  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  was  afterwards  called 

John  Back'latngbe^  because  he  was  mutilate  of  an  hand." 

In  the  parish  of  Ardersier,  on  the  borders  of  Nairn,  is 
a  stone  six  feet  high  and  three  broad.  This  stone,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  obtains  the  name  of  Cloacb-no^cabbac  ;cahh^c 
in  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  *'  Cabbac  Stone.'*  Kcb.^^"*- 
bac  or  cabbac  signifies  a  cheese.  The  report  of  tradi- 
tion is,  that  it  was  erected  there  over  a  chieftain  who  fell 
in  a  battle  which  originated  about  a  cheese  in  the  town 
of  Inverness.  The  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  the  spot 
where  the  stone  is  erected,  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  This 
story  is  told  by  the  oldest  people  in  the  country,  and  ob« 
tains  credit* 

In  the  parish  of  Petty  are  two  earthen  mounds ;  one  of  Circular 
them  close  by  the  churchyard,  and  the  other  about  200  "^^'^"^ 
yards  west  from  it.     They  are  evidently  artificial,  the 
outside  being  sod  or  turf,  inclosing  sand  or  light  earth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  exactly  circular,  contracted  a 
little  as  they  ascend,  and  quite  level  on  the  top.   The  cir« 
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Andqukicfccumfercnce  at  the  bottom  is  150  feet,  at  the  top  1^9}  ^^ 
the  height  ii  42.  The  tradition  concerning  them  U,  that 
they  w^rc  places  for  administering  justice  ;  so  their  name 
imports  ;  for  they  are  called  Tom^inbe^it,  i.  e.  "  the 
Court-hilL**  In  the  same  parish  is  a  great  old  house, 
called  Castle  Stewartj|  in  ruins.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Around  it  is  a  great  garden  and  orchard  shel- 
tered by  forest  trees.  The  orchard  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  old  tr^es,  bearing  the  species  of  small  cherry 
called  black  and  red  geens.  These  geen  trees  were  sent 
hither  from  Kent,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Alexander  Ear\ 
of  Moray.  On  the  Spey,  on  th^  borders^  of  Banflfshir^ 
and  Morayshire,  is  the  valley  called  the  Haiighs  of  Crom* 
4ale,  well  known  oveir  all  Scotland  by  means  of  a  sod^ 
written  in  consequence  of  a  battle,  in  16Q0,  between  the^ 
adherents  of  King  William  aiid  a  paifty  of  ^he  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

But  the  most  noted  spot  in  this  coijinty  is  that  on  its 

C^iUoden    eastern  corner,  near  the   Moray  Frith,  called   CuUoden 
Moor  and     .  '  •;  .  . 

battle.        Moor,  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  en4 

to  the  rebellion  in  1145.  This  rebellion  wa?  chiefiy 
singular  on  account  of  the  confusion  9Bd  alarm  which 
it  occasioned  throughout  the  island,  when  compared  with 
the  strength  engaged  in  it.  The  great  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  stood  almost  entirely  aloof,  such  as  Grant,  Gor- 
don, M'Kenzie,  and  McDonald ;  and  the  Campbells  and 
others  were  most  zealous  against  it :  only  a  few  gentle- 
men, the  rental  of  Whose  estates  amounted  to  no  more  than 
E.  ]  2,000  per  annum,  interfered.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  estates  now  produce  L.  80,000 /#r  anttum* 
This  di£Ference  is  not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alteration 
of  the  value  of  money,  but  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
farms  are  now  let  more  nearly  at  rack-rent ;  whereas,  in 
these  times,  every  chieftain,  depending  for  his  safety  upon 
the  strength  of  bis  clan^  was  rather  a  political  head  or  prince. 
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Vflm  derived  a  revenue  or  lan4*tax  from  his  territory,  than  a  Awiqmti^ 
proprietor,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  soil  what- 
ever the  highest  bidder  would  give^^  Charles  Stuart  had  ar« 
rived  to  Scotland  ia  ver j  desperate  circumstances,  and  Ca- 
meron  of  Locbiel,  his  most  strenuous  supporter,  had  anxi« 
ottsly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  an  en- 
terprise which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  his  adherents. 
After  the  British  govemnoent  had  drawn  supplies  of  troops 
from  the  ooniinent  of  Europe,  and  the  rebels,  after  the  bat«> 
de  of  Falkirk,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  the  north^ 
ihey  were  foUowed  by  an  army  under  the  Dake  of  Cum« 
berlaad  to  this  quarter.     Prince  Charles  Stuart,  on  the  e« 
veaing  before  the  engagement,  lodged  with  his  principal 
officers  in  <iSullo(kn  House.  For  some  time  before,  dissen. 
sensions  had  broke  out  in  his  army,  private  quarrels  dis« 
tracted  )iis  <^icers,  and  a  great  want  of  discipline  prevail- 
ed. The  rebek  had  formed  a  project  to  surprise  the  Duke 
«f  duraberiaod^  iind  fatigued  their  army  by  a  night- march 
through  bad  ways  |  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  thej 
had  arrived  too  late  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  and 
were  under  the  necessity  c^  returning  to  their  former  sta- 
tion •  It  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  when  they 
got  back  to  Culloden,  fatigued  and  flemished.  The  men  had 
received  no  pay  for  a  months  and  on  the  preceding  day  they 
had  only  one  biscuit  each  man.     The  night-march  back« 
wards  and  forwards  had  made  matters  worse,  which  were 
bad  before.     M^ny  of  the  private  men  fay  down  to  sleep, 
and  fio  snsall  number  of  them  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Inverness  to  seek  provisions.    la  the  mean  time,  notice 
arrived  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was^  ap- 
proacbmgf    The  numbers  of.  the  Highlandeirs,  by  their 
own  account^  were  stated  at  5000.     The  royal  army  a« 
saouoted  to  88tl.     The  rebds  drew  up  their  army  on 
Ckdlodea  Moor«    They  had  some  four-ppunders,  with 
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Antiquitic".  which,'  from  behind  a  park  cm  the  right,  they  began  a* 
bout  two  o'clock  to  cannonade  the   Duke's  army;  bit 
their  artillery,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  was  so  very  in- 
significant and  ill  served,   thai  it  did  little  execution; 
while  the  fire  from  their  enemies  was  severely  felt,  and 
occasioned  great  disorder.     Impatient  of  this  fire,  their 
front  line   advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  500  High- 
lar  ders  charged  the  Duke's  right  wing  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity.    One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight 
of  this  column  ;  but  two  battdions   advancing  from  the 
second  line,  soon  stopped  their  career.  Finding  themselves 
thus  disappointed,  they  turned  their  whole  force  on  the 
left,  endeavouring  to  flank  the  frontline.     This  design 
^as  also  defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regiment, 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  them 
with  cartridge-shot.     General  Hawley^  assisted  by  some 
Jlighlanders,  had  opened  a  passage  through  the  park- wall 
on  the  right,  through  which  the  horse  on  the  left  of  the 
toyal  army  advanced  ;  while  the  horse  on  the  right,  turn- 
ing the  opposite  w^ay,  dispersed  the  pretender's  corps  of 
reserve,  and  met  those  who  had  come  through  the  wall  in 
the  centre/  These  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  the 
rebels  in  the  rear,  which,  being  repulsed  in  front,  fell  into 
great  cofifusion.    A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  ca- 
valry on  their  backs ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  part  of 
the  foot  still  preserved  their  ground  5  but  Kingston's  horse, 
from  the  reserve,  galloping  up  briskly  and  charging  them, 
did  terrible  execution.     In  a  very  short  time  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the  slain.    Of 
the  rebels  about  2500  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  lost  iabout  200  men. 
During  the  engagenient,  the  French  piquets,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  right,  did  not  fire  a  single  shot,  but  stood 
perfectly  inactive,  and  afterwards  surrendered  themselves 
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prisoners  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  offAotigmtk^ 
the  field  in  order,  at  the  beginning,  with  their  pipes  play- 
ing.    Several  green  elevated  spots  still  mark  on  the  field 
the  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried* 

Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  who  had  rai-  Advcnturci 
$ed  and  conducted  this  rebellion,  was  forced  from  the  field charjci. 
of  battle  by  some  of  his  oflliccrs.  Finding  himself  purr 
sued,  he  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for  several  days  wan- 
dered about  the  country.  Sometimes  unattended,  he  found 
refuge  in  caves  and  cottages ;  sometimes  he  lay  in  fo- 
rests^ with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  con- 
stantly pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  had 
offered  a  reward  of  L.  30,000  fov  taking  him  dead  or  a- 
Uve.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  conceal  men ts^ 
to  trust  his  life  to  above  fifty  individuals,  whose  sense  of 
honour,  and  veneration  for  his  family,  outweighed  their 
avarice.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Mflan,  to  whose  cot- 
tage he  went^  and  on  whose  protection  he  threw  him- 
self, though  no  friend  to  his  cause,  watched  over  him  with 
inviolable  fidelity  for  weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  ri«k 
of  his  life,  for  his  support,  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
his  family  were  in  a  staite  of  starvation,  and  when  he  knew 
he  could  get  ^n  immense  sum  by  betraying  his  guest. 
This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed  for  stealing  a 
^ow,  in  a  very  severe  season,  to  keep  his  family  from 
starving.  A  little  before  his  execution,  he  took  off  his 
bonnet,  and  thanked  God,  that  he  had  never  betrayed  a 
trust,  never  injured  the  poor,  and  never  refused  a  share 
of  what  he  had  to  the  stranger  and  needy.  This  man  cer- 
tainly deserved  a  better  fate  ;  and  the  king  was  said  to 
liave  declared,  that  had  he  known  the  circumstances  ia 
proper  time,  he  woiild  have  put  him  in  a  situation  ia 
which  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  steal  a  cow  for 
his  subsistence.  At  last,  after  innumerable  adveaturesi  v^ 
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Ag^^Hthe  course  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  di^uised  H  t  hm 
dj's  maid,  Prince  Charles  obtaiited  an  opportunity  of  e$Gaw 
ping,  along  with  about  one  hundred  of  his  friends,  in  9 
French  privateer,  which  had  been  hired  to  receive  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  no  quarter  was  given  by  the 
royal  army  to  the  wounded  and  unarmed;  and  many  were 
slain  whp  had  only  been  spectators  of  the  combat.  This 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  civil  war,  ia 
which  the  passions  of  the  parties  always  rise  into  extreaie 
intemperance ;  but  the  events  which  occurred  after  t])e 
day  of  battle  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  army,  but  to  the 
•arbaroat  commander*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  appears  to  have 
S  roiSil  ^^^^^  *  prince  of  very  ordinary  or  rather  inferior  talents, 
{EiencrM-  and  totally  destitute  of  magnanimity.  Instead  of  distio* 
guishing  between  the  common  people  of  the  Highlands 
^d  their  chiefs,  whom  they  implicitly  obeyed,  or  st» 
tempting  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
fiy  a  dignified  clemency,  he  made  war  upon  the  catde  and 
|he  miserable  cottages  of  the  Highlanders.  Parties  of  the 
^ilitai^y  were  sent  into  every  district  of  the  country,  wfaoBe 
(Chiefs  were  believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebel* 
lion,  to  bum,  plunder,  and  lay  waste  the  country ;  and 
these  orders  were  completely  carried  into  effect.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  Highlanders  had  at  that  time  disused  s 
strange  terror  over  the  island  j  and  the  victory  of  CoUo^ 
den  gained  in  the  south  unbounded  popularity  to  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  was  represented  as  a  com- 
mander of  wonderful  capacity.  The  public  were  after* 
wards  imdecei  ved,  when  a  French  gpneral,  on  the  continent, 
1)y  superior  management,  cooped  him  up  in  a  comer  at 
fCloster  Severn,  where  he  had  neither  room  to  %ht  nor 
to  fly,  and,  without  a  battle,  was  tinker  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  whereby  he  con- 
9ented  to  evacuate  the  ^xmtinent  with  \i\s  mnj,  and  left 
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of  his  enemies. 

Before  <}uittin^  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  it  is  pro-Snppoie^ 
per  to  ad4,  that  in  Badenoch,  between  the  bridge  of  Sp^y  c^^p. 
and  Pitmain,  on  a  moor,  the  remains  of  a  square  encamp- 
ment are  to  be  seen»  This  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  Romans  hsid  advanced  into  this  mountainous  district  ^ 
a  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  countenanced  by  history. 
\t  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  clearing  some 
^jacent  ground  some  years  ago,  an  urn  was  foiind  full  of 
burnt  ashes ;  a  Roman  tripod  was  also  found  conceale4 
in  a  rock.  How  far  these  circumstances  afford  a  suffix 
cient  presumption,  that,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Tay,  the 
Tumble,-  and  the  Garry,  or  along  the  Spey,  from  the 
^hire  of  Moray,  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  push  a 
body  of  troops  into  this  elevated  territory,  we  shall  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  antiquarian.  We  shall 
9nly  remark,  ths^t  a  deception  is  apt  to  occur  upon  such 
questions,  from  supposing  that  moveable  articles  of  Ro» 
jnan  workmanship,  found  upon  any  spot,^afibrd  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  been  there ;  because  such  ar- 
ticles may  have  been  carried  off*  as  booty  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians  in  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory,^ 
and  may  have  passed  through  different  hand$  as  cu- 
riosities. I^^either  is  the  urn  in  this  case  a  decisive  proo^ 
unless  it  appear  decifledly  to  be  of  a  valuable  manufac- 
ture ;  because  urns  of  a  coarse  fabric  have  been  oftdh 
found  under  cairns,  where  th^re  was  no  reason  to  stppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  by  these  foreign  invaders. 
The  square  camp,  however,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army. 

iThe  distinguished  modern  buildings  in  this  county  arejgirodera 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  its®""^*^"** 
northeastern  come?  near  die  Moray  Frith^  wfaich^  as  al- 
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Modem   readj  mentioned,  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  Low- 

^— ^, lands  of  Scotland.     In  the  parish  of  Croy,  near  the  river 

Holme  Nairn,  is  Kilravock.  Here  is  an  old  tower,  said  to  have 
(antray,  been  huilt  in  1460  j  and  art  elegant  modern  house  on  a 
rock  hanging  over  and  washed  bj  the  Nairn.  There  are 
at  this  place  gardens  laid  out  with  great  taste ;  orchards 
stocked  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds ;  woods  of  con* 
siderable  extent,  both  natural  and  planted :  all  which 
makes  this  the  most  beautiful  place  in  this  part  of  th$ 
country.  A  little  above  Kilravock  lies  Holme.  It  is  a 
neat  mansion-house,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  with  some  natural  wood  and  planting  by  it ; 
and  above  that  is  Cantray,  where  a  commodious  house 
V^ith  offices  has  recently  been  built,  and  where  the  pro* 
prietor,  Mr  Davidson,  has  inade  great  improvements,  by 
planting,  inclosing,  and  cultivating  large  tracts  of  moor 
ground  f  and  where  he  has,  at  his  own  expcnce,  built  a 
Jjridgc  over  the  river,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
publip.  On  the  shore  of  Loch  Oicb,  in  the  interior  of 
'  the  county,  is  Glengairy,  the  seat  of  Mr  McDonald,  al- 
most surrounded  with  wood,  and  having  an  avenue  of 
trees  down  to  the  lake.  J^ear  it  are  the  ruins  of  Inver- 
gairy  Castle,  which  was  burnt  during  the  rebellion  in 
1746i'  It  has  been  a  large  building,  and  is  now  a  very 
picturesque  object. 
Castle  But  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  this  county  is 

^''*"*-  Castle  Grant,  the  se^t  of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  Ba- 
ronet. Castle  Grant  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Spey.  The  body  of  the  house  is  four 
stories  in  height.  Its  northern  front,  which  is  of  modem 
architecture,  being  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Robert  A- 
dam,  makes  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  having  lower 
wings  added  to  the  length  of  the  opposite  sides.    The 
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original  front  towards  the  south,  which  is  an  elegant  Sjpfi  Modem 
cimen  of  the  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  ■. .  y.  wS 
partly  seen  in  the  drawing  herewith- given.  The  accom- 
modation consists  of  twenty  excellent  bed-chambers,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  public  rooms,  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
wings.  The  paintings  in  the  dining-room,  which  is  i 
magnificent  hall,  foity-sevcn  by  tweirty-sevcn  fee t^  but  of 
a  proportionable  height,  are. 

Portraits  of  Charles  the  First  and  erf  Queen  Henriett^^ 
both  by  Vandyke  :  The  Virgin  presenting  her  infant  sor 
in  the  temple,  and  offering  her  sacrifice ;  the  aged  Sc« 
meon  elated  with  the  sight  of  his  infant  Lord  \  both  bj 
Caracci :  A  fall  length  of  the  Magdalen  by  Guido  5  The 
Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East ;  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  Xt* 
king  leave  of  his  Queen  5  all  by  Reubens :  Pigmalion  and 
the  Statue  by  Poussin :  Ruins  at  Rome  by  Sanini :  Twe 
large  landscapes,  the  Landing  of- Eneas  in  Africa,  and 
Dido  flying  with  Eneas  from  the  Storm,  both  by  Ply- 
mor  :  Family  portraits  by  Kneller,  West,  Ramsay,  Al* 
Ian,  and  Miss  Bird,  &c. :  And  copies,  by  Clark  at  Rome^ 
of  portraits,  &:c.  of  Guercino,  Caracci,  Angelo.  And 
the  paintings  in  the  drawing-room :  A  half-length  Mag- 
dalene by  Guido :  Venus  mourning  for  Adonis  by  Guer- 
cino: The  celebrated  painting,  by  Hamilton,  of  Achil- 
les mourning  over  Patroclus,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
Greece  :  Head  of  Achilles,  by  Hamilton :  Eight  small, 
but  beautiful  paintings  in  a  fram^,  by  Vandyke :  Andro- 
mache oflfering  Sacrifice  to  Hector's  Shade,  by  Morrison : 
The  Saviour  on  the  Cross :  Monks  in  a  Cave :  Copy  of 
Gaercino^s  Persian  Sybil :  And  family  portraits,  &c. 

The  paintings  in  the  different  bed-chambers:  Three 
Sea-pieces  by  Vandermore :  The  Holy  Family,  by  Pa- 
ragino :  Two  paintings  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Bargain 
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Modem  seog :  A  LadjT  dressbgy  hj  Titian :  Several  portraits  Bj 
t..i  I  ^  ■  » Sir  Peter  Lelj :  Two  pprtraits  by  Ponfract :  Mars  and 
Vulcan^  an  Italian  drawing :  The  Resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus :  Adam  and  Eve :  St  Veronica :  The  Judgment  of 
Paris :  Niobe  and  her  Children  4  In  the  ball  or  vesti- 
bule are  upwards  of  thirty  portraits,  by  Watt^  of  gentle- 
men  of  the  name  of  Grant,  most  of  them  exhibiting  a 
ttue  likeness  of  the  originals.  In  the  staircase  ate  Da- 
nae  receiving  the  Shower  of  Gold,  by  Gorregio :  An  £n^ 
oampment,  by  Bassan  r  Ventis  and  Adonis,  by  Clark^ 
from  Lucas  Fardano:  A  Highlander  and  a  Kper,  de- 
•  scriptive  of  the  ancient  dress  and  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Strath^y :  An  old  Woman* 

The  house  commands  an  extensive  and  noble  landscape. 
Southward,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  the 
lofty  Caimgorum  rears  its  summit  to  the  height  6f  4060 
feet.  At  its  base,  and  partly  upon  its  side^  the  forest  of 
Abemethy  is  extended  over  a  surface  of  ; 0,000  acres; 
and  when  the  clouds  (which  often  happens)  descend  o^ 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  leaving  its  summit  visible,  the 
scene  is  truly  grand.  Eastward  lies  the  wide,  bending,  cul- 
tivated plain  of  Cromdale,  intersected  by  the  river  Spey ; 
and  on  the  north  and  west,  an  irregularly  curved  range  of 
hill  displays  the  verdure  of  flourishing  plantations.  The 
park  itself  is  of  great  extent,  diversified  with  an  agree- 
able variety  of  thicket,  grpve,  and  forest,  com  field,  and 
meadow.  The  territory  occupied  ^y  the  wood  is  nearly 
4000  acres. 
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ISLANDS  OF  INVERNESS^HIRE- 

^^E  are  not  certain  that  the  island  of  St  Kilda  is  arran-St  KiI4a^ 
gcd  under  any  particular  parish  or  county  in  Scotland ; 
but  as  it  has  the  greatest  connection  with  the  island  of 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor^  it  maj  be 
here  described  under  the  head  of  Inremess-shire.  St 
Kilda,  or  Hirta^  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Scottish  Western 
Islesy  the  nearest  land  to  it  being  Harris,  from  which  it  is 
distant  sixtj  mites  in  a  west-south-west  direction^  and  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  . 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  two  broad  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The 
whole  island  is  fenced  about  with  one  continued  perpendt** 
cular  face  of  rock  of  prodigious  height,  except  a  part  of  the 
bay  or  landing-place  l}ring  towards  the  south-east ;  and 
even  there  the  rocks  are  of  great  height,  and  the  narroiir 
passage  to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  so  steep^  that  a  few  men 
with  stones  could  prevent  any  hostile  multitude  from 
landing  on  the  island.  The  bay  is  also  difficult  of  ac« 
cess,  as  the  tides  and  waves  are  so  impetuous,  that  unless 
in  a  calm  it  is  extremely  dangerous  of  approach.  The 
sarfEure  of  the  island  is  rocky,  rising  into  four  high 
mountains,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een indies,  with  a  blackish  loam,  except  on  the  top  of 
the  hills,  where  is  three  feet  depth  of  moss.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  corn  ;  but  the  natives  prefer  rearing  of 
sheep  and  killing  of  vrild  fowl  to  the  more  toilfeme  bu« 
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4?^  ^^^^  siness  of  husbandrj,  and  raise  onlj  a  small  quantity  of 
corn  around  the  village.  The  soil,  though  naturally 
poor,  is,  however^  rendered  extremely  fertile  by  the  siiui 
gu^ar  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  manure  their  fields 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  garden  ^  All  the  in^ 
struments  of  agriculture  they  use,  or  indeed  require,  ac- 
cording to  their  system,  is  a  spade^  a  mallet,  and  a  rake 
or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
they  rake  it  very  carefully,  removing  every  small  stone, 
every  noxious  root  or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their 
way,  and  with  the  mallet  pound  down  every  stiff  dod  to 
dust  i  they  thefn  manure  it  with  a  rich  compost  prepared 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  described.  It  is  certain 
that  a  small  number  of  acres  prepared  in  this  manner 
must  yield  a  greater  return  than  a  much  greater  number 
J)oorly  cultivated,  as  in  the  other  Western  lales.  The  in- 
habitants of  St  Kilda  sow  and  reap  much  earlier  than 
others  in  the  same  latitude.  The  heat  of  the  s^n,  reflect- 
ed from  the  high  hills  upon  the  cultivated  lands  towards 
the  south-east,  is  very  great ;  and  the  climate  being  rainy^ 
the  Corn  grows  fast  and  ripens  early..  The  harvest  is 
commonly  over  before  September ;  and  if  it  unfortu- 
nately happen  othierwise^  the  whole  crop  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the "" equinoctial  storms,.which  in  this  island 
are  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  and  ex- 
cessive rains.  Barley  and  oats  only  are  sown ;  and  6f 
the  former  about  fifty  bolls  are  generally  brought  every 
year  to  Harris:  the  grain  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
to  that  produced  in  the  other  Western  Isles.  Pota- 
toes have  been  lately  introduced,  and  cabbages  and  other 
garden  plants  are  only  begun  to  be  used.  There  are  se- 
veral springs  which  form  a  small  bum  that  runs  close  by 
the  village.  This  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Ibay  on  the  south-east,  and  diX  the  inhabitants  of 
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ttie  island  Uvcin  it.  The  nuiiiber  of  inbabitaiits  m  lir64  StttUda. 
Was  only  ^ig1ity*eight ;  but  formeriy  they  were  more 
numerous  $  andtuider  proper  regulations  the  island  might 
easily  support  three  htindred.  Martin,  who  visited  it  in 
1000,  and  who  gives  a  very^intcreiting  account  of  its  in- 
habitants, found  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons ;  but  in  1130  one  of' the  St  Kildans,  coming  td 
Harris,  was  attacked  with  the  small  poic  and  di^d.  Un«' 
iackily  his  clothes  were  carried  to  the  i^and  next  year  bjr 
one  of  his  relatib&s ;  and  thus  was  the  infeJction  bommu- 
iiicated^  which  qiade  siuch  havock  that  only  four  grown 
|>ersons  wi;re  l^ft  alive*    :'.         . 

Their  houses  are  biiilt  in  two  pretty  regular  row^Housei^ 
facing  66k,  ioother^  with:  a- street  running  in  the  middle; 
These  habitations  are  neatly  flat  in  the  roof^  Hke  those 
of  the  oriehbd  nations  v  for^:.as  their  island  is  pecoliairly 
jsobject  to/hunficanes^  if*  their  hdases  n^ere  raised  in  the 
roof,  the.  ficst.  wintet^.  storm   i^ould  blow   them  down; 
The'  wafts:  ^re  built  of  tsoarsd  freQStone,  without  lime 
or  mortar,  Init  .made  scflid  by' alternate  layers  of  turf. 
In  the  ^middle  of  the  waUs  are  the  beds,   foimed'  also 
of  stone,    and  overlaid  i  with  rlairge  flagston^^ .  ^capable 
bf  containing  three >.  persons/  and v  having;  a.  8mafll>jopene 
ing. towards  tlia  house*     Ail  tteir   bojascs    are  tiivided 
into-tworapartxn^te,  thttf.interixsiir  of  which!  is  ^he  h^bitaf 
tion  of  the  fianilly  \  the  othcr^:  nearest  the  dooiv' receives 
the  cattle-> during  the  winter  reason.     The  waills  of.  their 
houses  ard  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  the  cottages  of 
the  other  Western  IsianWs.     Thij  is  done  to  allow  them    . 
to  prepare  th^  manure  for  their  fields^  whi^h  is  done  in 
the  following  manner :  After  having  burned  a  ccoside* 
rable  quantity  of  dried  turf>  they- spread  the  aihes  ^ith 
the  greatest  care  over  tue  apartment  in  which) -they  ei* 
and  sleep.     These  ashes^  so  eiactly  laid  oiit,  they  cover 
Vol.  v..  -       ;     .    Y, 
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St  KOda.  ^ith  a  rich  iregeUble  mtold  or  blact  earth  j  orcr  this 
bed  of  earth  they  scatter  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
peat  dust ;  this  done,  they  water,  tread,  and  beat  the 
compost  into  a  hard  floor,  dn  y^hich  they  immediatelj 
kindle  large  fires^  and  never  extinguish  till  they  have  i 
sufficient  stock  of  new  ashes  on  hand.  The  s^me  opera- 
tions  are  punctually  repeated  till  they  are  ready  to  sow 
th^ir  barley :  by  which  time  the  walls  of  their  houses  ar6 
sunk  down,  or  rather  their  floors  have  risen^  about  four 
or  five  feet*  The  manure  thus  produced  is  excellent,  and^ 
scattered  cverjr  year  over  their  fields,  eanses  the  Itods  to 
yield  large  crops  r  They  speak  highly  in  its  praise,  and 
term  it.  a  "  commodity  inestimably  precious.*'  Though 
cleanliness  is  highly  conducive  to  health  and  longevity, 
yet^  in  spite  of  the  instance  of  indelicacy  alre^y  giyeo^ 
and  tnany  more  which  might  have  been  added^  the  St 
ICildailt  are  as  long  lived  as  ol^er  men«  Their  totid 
want  of  those  articled  of  luxury  which  destroy  and  ^ner* 
Vate  the  constitution,  and  their  moderate  execclse^  keep 
the  balance  of  life  equal  between  them  and  those  of  a 
more  civilized  country.  Besides  the  habitations  we  iavt 
mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  cells  or  storehouses 
scattered  over  the  whole  island*  These  are  composed 
entirely  of  stones,  and  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  little  more  than  seven  in.  breadth  and  height* 
Every  stone  hangs  above  that  immediately  below  it,  not 
perpendicularly,  but  inclining  towards  the  opposite  side ; 
so  that  two  upper  courses  are  near  enough  to  be.  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  aa 
archy  to  hinder  the  rain  from  penetrating  the  cell*  The 
outward  part  is  covered  with  turf,  which  contimies  green 
and  verdant  for  a  considerable  time.  In  these  the  inha* 
■bitants  secure  their  peat9»  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,  of  whidi 
every  St  Kildan  lias  his  share>  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
he  pays,  or  the  extent  of  land  he  possesses. .  In  this  as 
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kaj  iDnovataon. 

The  St  Kildan  iAethc)d  of  eatchiiig  wild  fowl  is  vttj  Mode  oi 
entertaining.  Tte  mien  are  divided  into  fowling  pftrt.£*JJ:^* 
iesy  each  of  which  generally  consists  df  fckir  persons  dis« 
tingaished  for  their  agility  and  skill.  Each  paftj  tnnst 
have  at  leasit  one  tope>  about  thirty  fathoms  long,  madef 
6f  a  strong  raw  cow-hide,  salted  fot  the  purpose,  and 
tut  bircularly  into  th^ee  thongs  of  e<)ital  Icfhgth ;  these 
tSiotig^  being  closely  twisted  together  form  a  threefold 
tord,  able  to  sustain  a  great  weighti  and  durable  e- 
tioUgh  to  last  two  gencraudins.  To  prevent  its  receivinj^ 
injury  front  th6  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks^  it  is  covered 
with  sheep-^kinS  dre^ised  in  the  same  raaniier^  This  rope 
is  the  most  Valuable  piece  of  furniture  a  St  Kilda  mait 
can  be  posse^set*  of ;  it  makes  the  first  article  in  the  testa-* 
toent  of  a  father  j  and  if  it  fall  to  a  daughter's  share^  Ati 
is  esteemed  oUe  df  the  best  matches  in  the  island.  By  thiJ 
help  of  these  ropes^  the  people  of  the  greates^t  prbwess  ex- 
iunine  the  fronts  of  tocki  of  prodigious  height.  Linked 
together  in  couples,  each  having  the  end  of  the  cord  fast- 
ened about  his  waist,  they  go  down  and  ascend  the  most 
dreadful  precipices.  When  6n6  is  in  motion^  the  othejf 
plants  himself  in  a  strong  shelf,  and  takes  care  to  have  so 
tore  a  footings  that  if  his  fellow^adventurer  otiake  a  falsd 
itep  and  tumble  over^  he  may  be  able  to  saVe  him, 
tVhen  one  has  arrived  at  a  safe  latnding-place^  he  ^ats 
himself  firmly,  while  the  other  endeavours  to  follows 
Mr  Maeaiilay  gives  ah  instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  St  E^lda  in  catching^  wild  fbwl^  to  which 
he  was  an  <5ye»witiie^.  One  of  them  fixed  himself  on  a 
traggy  shelf ;  his  companibn  descended  about  sixty  fe^t 
Ibclow  5  aiid  having  darted  himself  aWay  from  the  fece  of 
H  most  alarming  precipice  hanging  over  the  ocean,  h4 
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Harris,  began  to  pky  his  gambols  ;  he  sung  merrily,  and  lailgk-t 
ed  very  heartily  ;  at  last,  having  afforded  all  the  enter- 
tainment he  could,  he  returned  in  triumph,  full  of  his 
own  merit,  with  a  large  string  of  fowls  about  his  neck, 
and  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bosom.  They  feed  a  consi- 
derable number  of  sheep  in  their  hills  ;  and  iri  pursuing 
these  they  exhibit  no  less  agility  than  strength.  They 
single  out  one  of  the  ftock,  and  pursue  it  over  the  highest 
rocks,  never  leaving  the  pursuit  till  they  have  secured 
their  prey.  The  laird  of  M^Leod  is  the  proprietor,  and 
the  island  is  visited  annually  by  his  steward  to  collect  the 
rents,  which  are  paid  in  she^p,  butter,  cheese,  and  wild 
fowl^  particularly  the  soland  geese,  which  build  here  in 
innumerable  multitudes.  This  island  is  surrounded  with 
several  small  insulated  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  sea- 
fowl.  Fluorsj  spars,  and  rock  crystal,  are  found  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island ;  but  mineralogists  have  never 
extended  their  researches  to  this  remote  corner. 
Harris.  The  Island  of  Harris,  to  th^  proprietor  of  which  St 

Kilda  belongs,  is  a  continuation  southward,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  of  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Two  bays,  called  East 
and  West  Tarbat,  reach  almost  across  the  territory  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Harris,  leaving  only  a  trifling  isthmus 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Harris.  The  sea  to 
the  south  of  Harris  receives  the  name  of  the  Sound  of 
Harris.  The  Island  or  Peninsula  of  Harris  has  several 
islands  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  isles.  The  Mainland  of  Harris,  extending 
from  the  Sound  on  the  south  to  Tarbat  on  the  north,  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  extremity  its 
breadth  is  about  six  miles.  It  narrows  gradually,  but  ir- 
regularly, towards  the  middle  of  this  region,  and  from 
thence  widens  again  towards  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
overhangs  Tarbat ;  where,  computing  from  the  headlands 
on  the  west  coast  to  tbos^  pn  the  east,  the  breadth  may 
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be  about  eight  miles.  The  whole  of  this  distrtct  is  moun*  Harris  ^ 
tainous  and  rocky,  excepting  the  west  coast,  which  is 
mostly  bordered  with  a  stripe  of  plain  ground,  and  co- 
rered  with  verdure  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
east  coast  is  indented  all  along  with  harbours,  bays,  and 
creeks,  and  exhibits  to  a  spectator  at  sea  the  most  barren 
aspect,  appearing  to  be  a  continued  bare  rock.  Near  tho 
shore,  however,  a  few  green  patches  are  to  be  seen, 
brought  into  culture  by  the  laborious  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
country  is  inhabited  along  the  shore  on  each  coast.  The 
intermediate  space  is  a  wild  uncultivated  common.  Within 
this  district,  on  the  west  coast,  are  two  large  tracts  of 
sandy  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water  only.  One  of 
them  is  circular,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circum* 
ference ;  the  other  is  oblong,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  inlet  from  the  sea  is  nar^ 
row  but  deep.  The  process  of  recovering  them  would  be 
hazardous  and  expensive  ;  but,  were  they  brought  into 
culture,  they  would  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  arable  land  in  this  district  of  Harris. 

The  Northern  Isles  inhabited  are  Taransay,  Scalpay,  North  Islct^ 
and  Scarp.  Taransay  is  a  high  rocky  island,  about  four  ™'"* 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  lying  in  a  western  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  West  Loch  Tarbat.  Scalpay  is  a  low 
heath-covered  round  island  in  the  entrance  to  East  Loch 
Tarbat.  Its  land  dimensions  are  not  easily  ascertained,  its 
parts  being  scarcely  coherent,  through  a  singular  interven- 
tion of  wate^-lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  jutting  in  through  it 
in  various  directions.  Its  two  extreme  points,  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  computed  three  miles  distant.  On  the  east 
point  is  a  light-house,  built  in  17S8  ;  and  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  are  two  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in  tho 
Hebrides^     Mariners  call  it  the  Isle  of  Glass.    Scarp  is  ^ 
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Harrk    high  round  rocl^j  i$land^  one  Cqtnpact  mountain,  of  whic| 
"        the  dianieter  at  the  base  noiay  be  three  mil^s.     It  is  ^itu* 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Resort,  and  divided  from  Has- 
kenish  bj  a  sound  somewhat  less  than  ^  mile  broad  at 
tTnlnhabit-  high  water.     Of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  this 
^  ^^'     division,  several  small  ones  s^re  placed  round  the  bajs 
fnd  harbours  of  Scalpay,  and  along  all  the  creeks  of 
the  east  coast  of  Harris*     There  is  one  in  East  Locl^ 
Tarbat,    called  Skectisvay,^  about  a  mile  long.    In  the 
West  Loch  is  a  long  flat  one,  called  Isay.    Farther  wcst^ 
along  the  shore,  are  two  called  Soay ^     Within  Scarp,  a$ 
the  mouth  of  Loqh  Resort,   is  a  flat  one   called  Flad^ 
0a,y«     AH   these  names    appear   to   be  |3am^.    Foui; 
leagues  north-west  from  Taransay  is  a  large  green  isl^d, 
called  G'aaskier,    which  is  a  Gaelic  name,   signifying 
the  **  Rock  of  Qeese."      It  is  frequented  by  vast  flocks 
pi  wild  geese.     The  gentleman  who  possesses  it  in  tacj; 
psed,  for  many  years,  to  send  to  it,  from  the  island  of 
Taransay,  twelve  heifers  and  a  bvkll,  about  the  1 2th  of 
August ;  aftd  they  werp  brought  back^  in  *  high  order, 
early  in  June,  each  cow  having  a  calf.     One  year  the 
whole  flocjc  perished  ;  and  to  whatever  pause  the  change 
may  be  imputed,  it  is  certain  that  the  pasture  is  npw  so  far 
degenerated,  that  it  affords  but  scanty  feeding  to  about 
twelve  sheep  of  a  very  small  size, 
gouth  Isles      ^^  ^^^  South  Isles  of  Harris,  four  arc  inhabited ;  vi«# 
9f  Harris.  "Bcmeray,  Pabbay,  Calligr^y,  and  Eusay.     Hieir  genera} 
appearance  is  either  flat,  or  gently  sloping  from  a  litde  e- 
levation  in  the  middle.     Beroeray,  lying  about  a  mile 
north  of  ITist,  is  a  bes^utif^d  and  fertile  island,  about  fo«r 
ipiles  in  length,  ^nd  one  mile  and  a  hsdf  in  bread^*    I^ 
oorth-west  side  is  much  damaged  by  the  breaking  of  die 
fand-banks.     Pabbay  lies  about  a  league  west  of  Beme« 
ifzj,  is  of  a  conical  appearance,  and  rises  to  a  p^  con* 
fiderably  higher  than  any  other  part  of  tb^  islands  in  # 
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ftmnd.  Its  greatest  diameter  may  measure  about  two  miles  H>rrit> 
and  a  hatf.  This  idand  was  once  the  granary  of  Harris  ; 
bat  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fiertility  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  saod*drifty  which  now  covers  its  south-east  side  to 
the  Tiery  top,  exhibiting  a  most  desolate  appearance.  The 
]^utfa*west  side  is  verdant  and  well  cultivated.  The  north- 
west side,  exposed  to  tiie  Atlantic,  yields  little  or  no  ve- 
getadon,  the  spray  of  the  sea  in  stormy  weather  washing 
over  it.  Within  one  league  smd  a  half  e^t  from  Berne- 
ray  l|e  die  islands  of  Calligray  and  Eusay,  separated  from 
tzch  otfier  by  a  i^rrow  sound,  called  Caolas  Scaire^ 
through  which  the  tide  passes  with  the  most  impetuous 
current  known  among  these  coasts.  These  islands  lie  in  a 
line^  from  south  to  north,  along  the  south-west  end  of  Har* 
ris.  The  intermediate  opening  is  most  commonly  callea 
the  Sound  of  Harris,  and  is  much  frequented  by  shipping. 
Calligray  is  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  The 
•onth  end  is  a  deep  moss,  and  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated ;  the  north  end  a  sandy  soil  well  cultivated.  To 
the  northward  of  this  island  lies  Eusay,  in  site  and  shape 
nearly  the  same  as  Calligray,  being  verdant  all  over,  and 
having  a  good  soil  well  cultivated. 

Of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  the  southern  di-  xjninhabii- 
vision  sonoe  are  of  considerable  extent.  A  few  of  them5^"<>^^^ 
may  measure  a  mile  in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  They  are  covered  with  heath'  and  moss,  and  af- 
ford pretty  good  summer  pastorage.  The  shores  are  lined 
with  sea-weed.  The  people  of  the  four  islands  already 
described  repair  to  them,  with  their  families  and  cattle,  in^ 
the  season  of  kelp-manufacturing.  Here  most  of  them 
get  peats  for  fuel,  there  being  no  moss  in  any  of  the  inha- 
bited islands^df  this  district,  except  Calligray  ;  and  to  pro- 
-cvLve  this  necessary  article,  some  of  them  have  to  go 
dirough  a  mp&t  dangerous  oavigationji  to  the  dists^ce  oC 
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^  Harrli.    Qjost  three  leagues.     The  names  of  the  largisst  isles  2X6^ 
Hormitray,  Hultnitray,  Saartay,  Vetersay,  Neartay,  Op* 
say,  Vaaksay,  Haay,  Luursay,  Terogay,  Scarvay,  Lin* 
gfay,  Groay,  Gilesay,  Sagay,  Stromay,  Skeilay,  Copay. 
There  are  besides  these  a  vast  numbet  of  islets,  holms, 
and  high  rocks,  for  each  of  which  the  people  have  names. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  the  names  of  the  larger  isles  ter- 
minate in  aj,  so  the  names  of  the  islets  generally  termi- 
nate in  em  ;  e*  g.  Tuem,  Cuadem^  Coddem,  &c.     From 
an  eminence  near  the  Sound  may  be  had  a  very  curious 
view  of  the  odd  mixturp  of  land,  rock,  and  water,  which 
fills  the  space  betwixt  the  Mainland  of  Uist  and  the  Main- 
land of  Harris,     Standing  on  this  eminence,  at  lot^^est  ebb 
in  spring  tides,  and  in  calm  weather,  one  contemplates 
-with  amazement  the  vast  variety  of  islands,  rocks,  banks, 
shoals,  and  straits,  before  him,  compares  them  to  the  stars 
in  the  galaxy,  and  is  almost  bewildered  in  the  view. 
*^  Credas  innare  revvlsas  Cychdas,^'*  Here  the  tides  rise  to 
a  great' height ;  the  current  runs  with  amazing  rapidity; 
the  surge,  when  the  wind  blows  against  the  tide,  swells 
prodigiously  ;  and  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  foaming  over 
the  banks  and  shoals  to  an  immense  distance,  seems  to 
threaten  the  islanders  with  a  general  deluge.     In  winter 
storms  the  view  is    tremendous    and  grand  beyond  the 
power  of  description  ;  yet  the  people  of  the  islands  pilot 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  safely  through  this  sound.  Sixty 
*     sail  of  herring  bpsses  are  sometimes  seen  to  pass  in  safety 
in  one  day. 
Society.       Here,  and  indeed  over  most  pf  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, society  consists  of  nearly  the  same  divisions ;  pro- 
prietors, tacksmen,  tenants,  and  cottars.  The  tacksmen  arc 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  factors.     A  tacksman  obtains,  at  a 
certain  rent,  a  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of 
^.  gentleman,  which  he  may  occupy  as  he  pleases.    He  usu- 
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iBilly  takes  mto  his  own  possession  a  large  fann  of  the  best  ttunJB. 
of  the  land,  and  the  remainder  he  allows  to  be  occupied  bj 
tenants  who  pay  him  rent.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  some 
<;redit  or  wealth,  who  can  secure  to  the  proprietor  the  re^ 
gular  payment  of  his  income.  Proprietors  and  tacksmen 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  socio ty,  and  have  the  same 
manners  and  mode  of  living  with  other  country  gentlemem 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  men  of  liberal  education. 

The  small  tenants  usually  unite  together  in  taking  aTenantil 
farm.  A  small  tenant-farm  is  a  little  conmion wealth  of 
,  villagers,  whose  houses  or  huts  are  huddled  close  together^ 
with  too  little  regard  to  form,  order,  or  cleanliness,  and 
whose  lands  are  yearly  divided  by  lot  for  tillage,  whilt 
their  cattle  graze  on  the  pastures  in  common.  The  stnall 
tenants  in  this  country,  who  hold  immediately  of  the  pro- 
prietor, have  leases  like  the  principal  tacksmen.  Th» 
tacksman's  tenants,  in  regard  of  living,  are  on  much  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  hold  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  the  proprietor,  though  in  most  instances  they  pay 
more  rent,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.     The  food  of  ^ 

the  people  in  Harris  is  potatoes,  fish,  barley  or  oat  bread, 
milk,  eggs,  kail/  fowls,  and  sometimes  a  little  mutton  or 
"beef  salted  for  winter  and  spring  provision.  An  inferior 
class  of  people,  called  cottars,  or  tacksmen's  servants,  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  Theycottam 
have  generally  grass,  on  the  same  pasture  with  their  mas- 
•ter's  cattle,  for  one  milch-cow,  with  its  followers  :  i,  e.  a 
three-year,  a  two-year,  and  one-year  old ;  a  working 
horse  and  breeding  mare ;  besides  sheep,  in  the  number  of 
-which  they  are  seldom  restricted ;  and  a  small  piece  of 
land  for  com  and  potatoes,  with  its  proportion  of  sea-ware 
for  manure.  They  have  also  a  kail-yard,  fuel,  and  a 
weekly  allowance  of  a  peck  of  meal.  They  are  allowed 
a  day  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves. 
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Harr:9.  In  Harris  the  ancient  hand-mill,  failed  the  quern,  u 
Quern  or  stiU  in  Very  general  use.  The  qttem  consists  of  two  cir- 
haiid-mill.  ^^^i^^.  ^^^^^  ^f  stonc,  generally  of  grit  or  grwiite,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  stone  isa  woodea 
peg  rounded  at  the  top.  On  this  the  upper  stonc  is  oiceljr 
balanced,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  lower  oae,  by  m^ans  of 
ft  piece  of  wood  fixed  in  a  large  bole  in  this  upper  {Mce, 
but  which  does  not  fiU  the  hole ;  room  for  feeding  the 
mill  being  left  on  each  side*  It  is  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  though  there  is  some  frictioi^  from  the  contact  of  the 
two  stones,  yet  a  very  small  momentum  will  make  it  re- 
volve several  times  when  it  has  no  corn  in  it.  The  cota 
being  dried,  two  women  sit  down  on  the  ground,  having 
the  quern  between  them  ;  the  one  feeds  it,  while  the  etl^r 
turn^  it  round,  relieving  each  other  oocasionallyy  sod 
singing  some  Celtic  songs  all  the  time*  Thia  simple  mill 
aeems  to  have  been  used  by  many  rude  nations*  Some  of 
them  have  been  foiuid  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  southern  ^oman  wall,  between  Solway  Frith  and  tbe 
Eastern  Sea,  several  have  been  dug  up.  It"  would  sew 
that  the  prophecy  pf  Christ,  concerning  the  fate  of  two 
ivomen  grinding  at  g  mill,  refers  to  the  quern,  which  might 
be  the  mill  used  at  that  time^ 
Kelp.  Kelp  is  the  staple  commodity  pf  liarris,  and,  excepting 
the  few  cows  sold  to  the  drovers,  forms  tiie  only  valuable 
article  of  exportation  which  the  country  produces.  In  can- 
sequence  of  the  high  prices  some  years  ago^  smd  Ao  en- 
couragement held  out  to  convert  all  the  sea-wc(r^  '^^^ 
kelp,  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  \o  gre<rt  les^t^  t* 
the  detriment  of  the  corns  and  pastures,  which  have  dc^ 
nerated  mud),  through  want  of  the  manure  formerly  af« 
forded  by  the  shores ;  all  that  is  used  for  that  purpose 
being  what  is  cast  ashore  after  the  kelp-making  season  is 
pist.    No  tre^  grows  bett^  though  nothing  is  more  cer« 
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l^entlemea  plant  some  bnshes  and  shrubs  in  their  gardens^ 
which  fade  as  soon  as  they  overtop  the  walls* 

The  vast  number  of  fresh^water  lakes  in  this  country  Fith» 
•boiind  with  excellent  black  trout*  Some  good  salmon 
likewise  come  into  the  foot  of  the  ri vnlets,  from  the  sea,  in 
and  before  the  spawning  sealon.  Whales  and  cearban,  or 
sail-fishy  hover  along  the  coast  in  the  summer  months. 
ISeals  in  vast  abundance  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year* 
The  sea«fisfa  most  beneficial  to  the  people  are,  the  whits 
herring,  dogfish,  Uindfish,  cod,  ling,  skait,  mackerel,  cod* 
Ung^  lythe,  sythe,  cuddy,  sand-eel*  There  are  some  oyt* 
|ers  and  other  shelUfish.  There  are  a  number  of  chaly^ 
beate  springs,  some  copper  and  iron  ore*  The  stone  every-  Mintral^ 
where  throughout  the  country  is  excellent  for  building*  It 
h  of  various  kinds  $  the  most  comnaon  is  a  hard  Uuc  whin 
pf  a  beautiftil  gloss*  In  many  places  iher^  is  the  best  of 
granitCf  admitting  of  a  polish  as  fine  as  marble.  Th^e  is 
neither  marble,  nor  limestone,  npr  freestone,  as  yet  di^o* 
^r«d. 

A  most  destructive  process  of  nature  is  die  continual  Encroachf 
wasting  of  the  land  on  the  western  shore,  by  the  P^r-^aT^*^** 
petual  drifting  otlhc  sand,  and  the  gradual  encroaclw 
men!  of  the  sea*  This  is  evinced  by  the  clearest  testi- 
monies* Lands  which  were  ploughed  within  the  remem- 
brance of  people  yet  living  are  now  no  more*  Wherever  a 
high  sand-bank  has  been  entirely  worn  away,  the  soil  un- 
der it  is  found  to  have  been  either  a  rich  loam  or  black 
moss*  In  many  such  situations,  vestiges  of  houses,  in- 
dosures,  churches,  and  burying  grounds  appear*  In  the 
Island  of  Pabbay,  where  the  sea  ebbs  out  in  spring  tides 
to  a  great  distance,  there  are  visible,  at  the  v^ry  lowest 
ebb,  large  trunks  of  trees  ;  the  roots  of  which,  spread 
out  widely  and  variously,  are  fixed  in  black  moss,  which 
ynigl^t  be  dug  %  feat  at  a  j^eat  dej^th,    l^jTor  is  this  pe* 
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Harris,  culiar  to  Harris.  The  same,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
like  kind,  are  observable  along  the  whole  sandj  shore  of 
Lewis,  which  affords  the  srongest  proof  that  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  its  western  coast,  once  the  habitation  of  men,  has, 
cither  through  some  violent  concussion,  or  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  nature,  become  the  bed  of  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Phyncal  Ocean.  Indeed,  the  isles  which  stretch  southward  from 
Lewis,  and  constitute  the  group  often  called  the  Long  Island, 
have  in  their  physical  structure  a  peculiarity  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  They  are  flat,  or  decline  towards 
their  western  side,  and  ascend  towards  the  east,  forming 
in  this  last  quarter  a  lofty  precipitous  ridge.  Hence  they 
are  greatly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
to  its  spray,  and  to  the  strong  winds  which  blow  from  that 
quarter.  The  sea  is  so  evidently  encroaching,  in  our  own 
times,  on  their  western  side,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  long  been  declining 
in  importance,  and  that  they  must  have  been  of  far  greater 
value  in  former  ages  than  at  present.  Their  rocks  are  rf 
the  class  called  primary  by  naturalists  ;  and  they  have  c» 
vidently  one  common  basis,  though  broken  and  diversi- 
fied at  the  surface.  Their  structure  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of 
Scotland.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  strata  of  rock, 
in  general,  decline  towards  the  east,  while  they  ascend 
towards  the  west,  and  thereby,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
present  a  bold  rocky  front  of  towering  hills  and  promon* 
tories,  adequate  to  resist  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  urged 
on  by  the  west  winds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  many 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,  as  well  as  much  of  the  mainland^ 
must  long  ere  now  have  been  devoured,  or  at  least  greatly 
wasted,  by  the  ocean.  It  is  a  singular  and  important  ifact, 
in  the  history  of  the  globe,  tluit  in  a  very  great  Aumber 
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#f  countries  the  strata  of  rocks  incline  in  the  same  man«  H>"^  ^ 
ner;  that  is,  ()escend  towards  the  east,  while  they  rise 
towards  the  west.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
great  continent  of  America,  but  more  especially  in  South 
America.  In  North  America,  the  whole  eastern  coasts 
from  New  England  to  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  is,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  a  flat  territory,  somewhat  simi« 
lar  in  its  aature  to  what  are  called  carse-lands  in  Scotland. 
The  country  ascends  towards  the  west  for  some  hundred 
miles,  till  it  terminates  in  Alleghany  Ridge,  beyond  which 
it  is  unequal,  but  still  rises  upon  the  whole  ;  and  on  the 
western  coast,  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  very  elevated 
tracts  of  territory,  containing  lofty  mountains.  The  east- 
em  coast  of  South  America  is  entirely  level,  and  much 
of  it  is  a  swamp.  The  country  gradually  ascends,  till  oa 
the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  terminates  in  tho 
terrific  mountains  called  the  Andes,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  rise  ta 
the  most  enormous  rivers  in  the  world,  all  of  which  de- 
scend towards  the  east.  In  like  manner,  the  western  pen* 
insula  of  Hindost  anconsists  of  an  inclined  plane,  which 
descends  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  pre- 
sents a  long  wall,  or  lofty  front  of  rock,  called  the  Ghauts^ 
or  Passes,  from  the  steep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  paths^ 
by  which  alone  this  front  of  rock  can  be  ascended.  The 
^reat  empire  of  China  consists  of  a  declivity  from  west 
to  east.  Its  lofty  western  side  is  in  contact  with  the  high 
region  of  Tartary  ;  while  from  thence  the  whole  territory 
gradually  descends  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  ri*^ 
sing  sun.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  less  known  ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  that 
the  great  river  Niger  rises  among  a  tract  of  mountains  at 
sio  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  descends  to-i 
wards  the  eastt    There  is  even  reason  to  believe^  that  z* 
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^Harrit.  b(^t  the  middle  of  that  cootinent  anfother  tract  6f  mow 
tainous  territory  runs  from  north  to  soathi  and  descends  < 
towards  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus^togivc 
to  Scotsmen  af  amlliar  illustration,  it  may  be  tematked^that 
almost  all  the  world  resembles,  on  a  Tast  scale^  the  phyucal 
constitution  of  the  Midlothian  hills  df  Arthur^s  Seat,  Saiis- 
buTf  Craigs,  the  Calton  Hill,  and  the  Old  Town  of  Ediii-» 
burgh  ;  which  consist^of  hills  trailing  along  with^i  gradual 
declivitj  towards  the  cast,  while  towards  the  w^t  they 
exhibit  a  lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous  front.  Thcs€ 
facts  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  We  leave  it 
to  bolder  spirits  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  explimi' 
ing  by  what  accident  it  happened^  either  in  the  origindl 
construction,  or  in  the  future  history,  of  this  globe,  that 
the  land  and  the  strata  of  rock  came  in  general  to  sink  to^ 
wards  the  cast,  or  to  be  pushed  upwards  towards  the  Westy 
and  thereby  to  hold  up  the  territory  of  so  n»any  coiuntriet 
as  an  inclined  plane  facing  the  rising  sun* 

AotiquItlcB.     To  return  from  this  digression  :  It  may  be  remarked^ 
in  the  island  of  Harris  there  are  several  monuments  of 

Druidical  Druidism^  or  Druidical  temples*  There  zte  two  on  thd 
Mainland  of  Harris.  There  is  one  at  Nisabost,  and  th^ 
other  at  Berer.  What  now  remains  of  each  of  these  mc^ 
xiuments  consists  of  a  long  fiat  stoiie^  raised  oa  one  end/ 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  about  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  surrounded  by  a  cir^' 
cle  of  smaller  stones,  placed  on  edge,  of  about  ten  yards  di-' 
ameter.  The  great  stone  is  not  quite  in  the  centre  p(  thd 
circle*  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  one  at  Berer  there  ard 
clear  vestiges  of  a  circular  building,  which  has  cidier 
been  a  temple  adjoining  this  ciacban,  or  the  restdence  of 
the  officiating  Druids*  One.  of  these  monuraeats  m  thei 
Jsland  of  Bemerfiy  is  remarkable  fot  its  name,  and  va«^ 
ries  a  little  from  the  above  description.  The.  principal 
atoue  is  something  of  a  coiiical  figure^  placed  on  the  smaU 
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•ad,  and  flat  tbovc.  Its  height  above  tlie  sarfacc  is  not  Harrii,  ^ 
five  feet.  The  circle  which  surrottilds  it  is  less  in  diame<* 
ler  than  those  already  mentioned;  is  made  up  of  long 
sliarp<>>pointed  stones, .  laid  not  very  close  together,  but  so 
as  that  a  tnad  may  pass  betwixt  every  two.  It  is  to  this 
^ay  called  Giacb^sia*'gr<ine^  ^  the  Stone  of  the  Sun^*'  or  of 
ApoUo  GrinasuSi 

It  may  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  on  the  coast  ofDaai.. 
Harris,  and  of  all  the  Hebrides,  and  also  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Inverness- shire,  Argyleshire,  and 
the  whole  Hi^hlands^  abundance  of  those  buildings  here 
palled  Du!ns  ate  to.  be  founds  which  we  have  already 
described  under  the  denomination  of  Picts  Houses.  They 
are  aU  jituated  on  eminences^  and  built  in  a  circular  form 
of  large  square  stones,  correctly  Iaid»  and  strongly  knit 
together  by  the  construction  of  the  work,  without  any 
dement.  Two  of  them  are  always  in  sight  of  each  other, 
tad  they  frequently  follow  a  continued  chain. 

In  time$  of  popery  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  Popiih  chiM 
lurches  or  chapels  in  Harris  and  its  dependent  isles.  Tht  ^ 
ruins  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  their  names  are  re« 
metobered.     The  reformation  destroyed  them,  and  till 
very  lately  did  not  place  in  their  stead  a  single  decent 
builxUng  devoted  to   public  worship.     A  monastery  for<^ 
tnerly  stood  in  Harris  at  BendiU.     It  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  donations  of  SLing  David  the  First,  the  great  bene* 
fsLCtor  of  the  Scottish  diurch,  to  the  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine,  and  seems  from  this  period  to  have  depended 
on  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  which  was  built  and  en- 
dowed by  the  same  Kbg  David,  A.  D.   1128.     Th^ 
church  of  the  monastery  has  been  repaired,  and  is  used  as 
a  place  of  public  worship.    The  different  branches  of  the 
fafltiily  of  M*Leod  of  M*Leod  and  Harris  have  long  been 
proprietors  of  the  island. 
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^  Harr l>.  A  singular  deviation  from  the  comtnon  course  df  tW 
tides  prevails  in  the  Sound  of  Harris.  The  people  say 
(and  will  not  be  contradicted  in  their  assertion),  that  from 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  current,  in  neap 
tides^  passes  all  day  from  east  to  west,  and  all  night  in 
the  contrary  direction  ;  that  immediately  after  the  vernal 
equinox  it  changes  this  course,  going  all  day  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  contrary  at  night.  In  spring  tides  the  cur- 
rent corresponds  mo^e  nearly  to  the  CQmmon  course  of 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

From  Harris  and  its  adjacent  isles^  a  long  chain  of  islands 
continues  to  the  south  or  south-west.  The  whole  chain, 
from  the  northern  point  of  Lewis  to  its  southern  termina- 
tion, in  a  few  small  islands,  called  the  Bishop's  Isles,  is  fre« 
quently  denominated  the  Long  Island.  The  whole  of  the 
chain  to  the  south  of  Lewis  belongs  to  Inverriess-shire. 

I^orth  Uist.  The  next  great  island  to  the  south  of.  Harris  is  North 
Uist.     Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  the  north  and 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  western  side  of 
Lewis  lies  low  ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  ta  suspect,  that 
here,  as  in  Harris,  the  ocean  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments, and  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  terfitory  from 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times.     North  Uist  is  of  a  very  ir- 
regular shape,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  broad.  That  part  of  the  coast  which  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  is  inaccessible  to  vessels,  or  even  to  fish* 
ing  boats,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  on  account  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  surrovnd  it.     The  east  coast 
also  is  bold,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  several 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bours^   These  are  Cheese  Bay,  Loch  Maddie,  Loch  E- 
voret,  and  the  harbours   of  Rucheva  and  Kellin.    Of 
these  the  best  is  Loch  Maddie,  having  safe  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  any  burden,  with  an  easy  outlet  with  aU 
4 
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MiOSt  any  .wind.     Alonff  the  east  ooast,  around  these  hat- North  UUt. 
bours,  the  ground  is  barren^  hilly,  and  almost  nnmhabited« 
The  west  and  jzorth  parts  of  the  island  are  low  and  level  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  seai,  when  the  surface  also 
becomes  moorj^  with  hills  of  small  height^  covered  with 
black  heath.  The  cultivated  land  on  the  coast  has  mostlj 
a  sandy  soil^  which^  as  it  approaches  the  moorlands^  i$  a 
thin  black  loam,  lying  upon  a  gravelly  or  freestone  bot- 
tom.    The  cultivated  part  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  in 
summer,  yielding,  in  favourable  seasons,^  luxuriant  crops 
of  oats  and  barley  and  the  richest  pasture  ^  but  as  there 
are  ho   trees  to  a£Ford  shelter  during  the    inclemency 
of  winter,  the  appearance  is  greatly  ch^ged,  and  ver« 
(lure  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  so  that  the  cattle,  in  these 
seasons;  are  fed  partly  upon  straw,  and  partly  upon  sea« 
weed  thrown  by  storms  upon  the  shore.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  fresh-water  lakes^  well  stored  with  trout^  and 
frequented  by  innumerable  flocks  of  a<}iiatic  fo^ls*     The 
numbet*  of  dows  is  about  2000,  of  which  300  are  annu* 
ally  exported^     The  number  of  small  horses  is  at  least 
1600.     The  states  of  agriculture  is  far  behind ;  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  with  a  few  exceptions^  are  the 
same  kind  that  were  used  a  century  back.     The  quantity 
of  kelp  annually  manufactured  is  about  ^200  tons^  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor, 
liord  McDonald.     It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  reduce  the  possessions  of  the  tacksmen  to 
farms  not  too  extensive  to  be  managed  and  stocked  with- 
out  subsetting,  but  each  cultivated  by  the  person  who 
holds  it  in  lease  ;  and  to  raise  the  inferior  tenantry,  from 
a  secondary  dependence  upon  the  tacksman,  to  hold  im- 
mediately from  the  landlord  :  a  policy  this  which  is  said 
io  have  indeed  offended  the  tacksmen,    but  which  cer- 
Vol.  V.  ,   Z 
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North  Uist-tJiinly  tcnds  to  encourage  the  ind^try,  and  to  improve  tfi«r 
comfort,  of  the  poorer  class, 
rroduo-       In  this  island^  on  the  morasses,  grows  that  long  grass,  well 
known  through*  Scotland  by  the  common  name  of  Sfx^,  unfit 
Ibr  pasture,  but  used  for  thatching,  for  ropes,  and  fen:  some 
bther  similar  purposes.     By  the  sea-sid**.  grows  a  sort  of 
natural  cole  wort,  named  tnerrau  and  rue^  useful  for  dyeing. 
»  red  colour,  but  now  forbidden  to  be  plucked  up, Jest  the 
removing  of  it  should  j^romote  that  drifting  of  the  sanda» 
which  every  where  threatens  to  desolate  the  level  shores*. 
Brisgeattj  or  wild  sherrat,  is  a  succulent  root,  whidi-tht 
common  people  bo'l  and  use  for  potatoes  or  bread.    Car- 
mUe  roots,-  wild  carrots,  baldtneny,  hemlock,  with  thc^ 
strawberry  and  cranberry  plants,  the  juniper  bush,  and 
the  bramble,,  ako  grow  here.     Eagles,  hawks^  ravens^ 
hems,  crows,.  p!bvers,^nK)orfowls^  woodcocks^ ptarmigans,, 
soland  geese,,  gulls,*  wild  ducks  and  geese,  staxnags,  fasga* 
Ikrs,  and  innumerable  <»ther  land,,  but  especially  water- 
fowls, are  common  to  North   Uist ,  with  the  contigtton» 
isles.     FolecatSyi  weasles,.  and  deer,  less  noluous^  are  a- 
mong  the  wild  quadruped^.^    The  cuddy,,  receiving  in  itl* 
third  year  the  name  of  sakif  in  th«  fourth  that  of  tmut 
and  waxing,,  through  various  gradations  of  bulk,  to  the 
size  of  the  salmon,  is  the  most  plentiful  of  alt  the  species 
of  sea- fishes  which  frequent  these  shores.  Sytb,  cod,  her'* 
rings,  ling,  sand-eels,   lobsters,,  crabs,    clams,   oyslers, 
wilks,  periwinkles,: cockles,  miiscles,. limpets,,  spout-fish- 
es, and  many  other  sorts  of  shell-fishes,  are  also  numerousv 
Otters,  seals,,  dog-fishes,^  skates,  swarm  over  the  whole 
coasts. 

Small  isles.  About  a  league  to  the  northward  of  North  Uist  lies  Bo- 
reray,  a  fertile  island,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  Between  this  island  and  the  mainland  of 
North  Uist  lies  Oronsay,  an  island  only  at  high* water, 
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)isk  si  fiiile  long,;  the  soil  sancfy  for  t&e  most  part,  bdt  fer«  SMU  nUi 
tile  ia  favourable  seasons*  Three  niUes  westward  of  the  ' 
last  mentioned  islant^  1^  still  north  of  the  mainluid  of 
North  Uist^  lies  Vallaj  ^  alto  an  island  onlj  at  high  wa^; 
ter^  and  separated  from  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  out  by 
a. sand  two  miks  broad.  It  is  a  mile  and*  a  half  long,  not 
kalf  a  mile  Inroad  ;  the  soil  for  the  most  part  sandj.  It 
is  beautiful, ,  and  fertile  in  com  and  grass  when  the  sant^ 
mer  is  rainj ;  but  yields  very  little  of  either  when  th^ 
season  is  the  reVersef.  In  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  quite 
barren^  the  surface  being  covered  trith  sand|  wbic^h  a  gale 
from  the  nortfa*w;est  neVer  fails  to  blow  over  it.  Twtl 
leagues  to  the  north-west  of  North  Uist  lies  Heisker^  nearly 
two  miles  in  lengthy  but  very  narrow*  The  soil  is  sanc^^ 
yields  very  Uttle  grass  at  any  time^  and  is  only  valuable 
on  adcount  of  its  kelp  shores  and  a  sssall  quantity  of  graifll 
it  produces.  The'  islands  of  Kirkbest  and  lleray  li# 
stretched  along  the  west  coast  of  North  Uist,  pretty  close 
to  it^  and  separated  from  it^  ^k1  from  one  another,  by  tt 
sand  which  the  sea  overflows  at  high  water. .  The  former 
is  one  mile  long,  but  very  narrow  i  the  soil  sandy  ;  liei 
quite  exposed  to  the  Western  Ocean^  which  makes  yearly 
encroachments^  and  is  in  danget  of  being  soon  blown  away 
bj  the  windi  The  latter  is  three  miles  long^  and  half  a 
mile  broad  in  most  places.  The  soil  is  partly  sandy  an4 
partly  black  ground,  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  barleys 
and  pasture  for  cattle.  South  of  the  mainland  of  North 
Uist,  between  it  and  Benbecula^  lies  Grimsay^  an  island 
only  at  high  water.  This  is  a  barren  island^  two  m^eS  ia 
lengthy  and  covered  with  heath,  but  is  very  valuable  oa 
account  of  its  kelp  shores^ 

Benbecula  is  divided  from  South  ITist  by  a  strait  orfl^&bectfir 
sound  seven  miles  broad.     It  is  about  ten  miles  in  cir* 
^mmference*  It  is  separated  from  South  ^ist  by  a  narrow 

Z  2 
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South  Uiit  and  shallow  sound,  fordable  at  low  water.  There  is  t!h<^ 
aame  reason  for  supposing  that  this  island' is  of  less  value 
how  than  it  was. at  former  times,  that  there  is  for  mar 
king  that  supposition  with  regard  to  several  other  islands 
in  this  chain  ;  viz;  that,  contrary  to  the  general  form  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  its  western  side  is  low,  and  its  east- 
fitn  the  most  mountainous.  It  still  exhibits  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  nunnerj.  Its  soil,  animals,  natural  and  cul- 
tivated productions,,  are  similar  to  those  already  descri- 
bed. 

^uth  Uist.  South  Uist  is  contiguous,  at  its  northern  extremity,  to 
the  island  of  Benbecula.  South  Uist  is  about  thirty  miles 
long,^nd  from  two  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.  Its  area  has 
been  calculated  to  afford,  on  the  west  side,  40,W)0  acres 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  On  that  side  it  is  light  and 
sandy.  The  principal  harbours,  or  rather  retreats  for 
them,  are  Loch  Skepert,  Loch  Eynert,  and  Loch  Boris- 
dale,  which  are  well  adapted  for  fishing  stations.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  about  7000,  and  of  horses  800.  A^^ 
bout  480  or  500  cows  are  annually  sold  from  the  island; 
but  the  principal  source  of  emolument  is  from  the  making 
of.  kelp  ;  of  which,  on  an  average,  1100  tons  are  annu- 
ally manufactured.  Druidical  temples  are  here  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  Duns  or  Picts  houses.  A  great  majority 
of  the  common  people  are  Roman  catholics.  Vast  num- 
bers have  at  different  periods  emigrated  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  to  America.     The  fish  are  similar 

Sall-fish,  or  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  sail-fish,  or,  as  it  is 

Surk.  called  by  the  Scottish  fishermen,  the  basking  shark,  fre- 
quently appears  here  in  May  or  June.  They  are  in  «xe 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body  is  great.  The  tail  consists  of  two  un- 
equal lobes  ;  the  skin  is  rough.  The  upper  jaw  is  much 
longer  than  the  lower  one.     The  teeth  arc  sfliall^  disposed 
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in  numbers  along  th«  jaws.  The  eyes  are  placed  at  four- South  uut. 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
The  apertures  of  the  gills  are  long,  and  furnished  with 
strainers  of  the  substance  of  whalebone.  These  fish  swim 
slowlj  with  their  two  dorsal  fins  above  water,  and  seem 
as  if  asleep.  They  are  tame  and  stupid,  and  permit  the 
near  approach  of  man.  They  suffer  a  boat  to  follow  them 
without  accelerating  their  motion.  The  harpooner  strikes 
his  weapon  into  the  fish  as  near  the  gills  as  possible  ;  but 
tiiey  are  often  so  insensible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united 
strength  of  two  men  has  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper. 
When  the  fish  perceives  himself  to  be  wounded,  he  throws 
Bp  his  tail,  plunges  headlong  to  the  bottom,  tries  to  dis- 
engage himself  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  whereby  the 
rope  is  coiled  several  times  round  him,  and  the  harpoon 
often  bent.  Finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  swims  away  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  such  force  as  to  tow  a  vessel  of 
seventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.  They  some- 
times run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line  and  two  harpoons, 
and  will  occupy  the  fishers  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  be- 
fore they  *re  subdued.  The  liver  is  the  valuable  part  of 
them.  A  large  one  produces  nine  or  ^en  barrels  of  liver 
from  which  the  return  of  oil  is  about  eight  barrels.  These 
fish  are  found  on  most  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  north 
seas  ;  Linnaeus  says  within  the  arctic  circle.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  He- 
brides, the  Welsh  coast,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Balishannan  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  They  arc  extremely  inoffensive. 
Nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but  dissolved  greenish 
matter  5  so  that  they  are  supposed  to  feed  on  sea- weed,  or, 
jit  least,  on  animals  destitute  of  red  blood.  The  vulgar 
name  of  basking  shark  is  ill  applied  to  them.  They  are 
ealled  in  Erse  cairhan. 

The  Island  of  Erisca  is  situated  to  the  southT^ard  of 
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,  %'»c»'    South  Uist.     Its  extent  is  trifling,  and  its  population  not 
numerous.  The  natural  state  of  this  isle  diflFers  but  incon? 
siderablj  from  that  of  the  others  which  have  been  descri- 
bed.    The  fishery,  kelp,  pasturage^  and  a  littles  tillage, 
are  the  means  it  presents  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inha- 
bitants.    It  i$  not  known  to  be  distinguished  by  quadru- 
peds, fishps,  or  fowls,  peculiar  to  itself.   The  eagles  com- 
mpn  through  these  isles  haye  been  pccasionally  made  the 
linplar     instruments  of  a  singular  species  of  theft.     Some  of  the 
^    *         idler  and  more  mischievous   peasants,   seeking  out  aa 
eagle's  nest,  sew  up  the  eaglets  anus.     Thus,  unable  to 
void  their  excrementSj^  they  shriek  continually  from  psun. 
The  parent  eagles,,  mistaking  this  shrieking  for  the  cry  of 
unsatisfied  hunger,  return  incessantly  for  lambs,  kids,  and 
fishes.     The  nest  isx  loaded  with  fresh  provisions.    In  the 
evening  the  thief  steals  to  it^  gives  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
burstin^^  eaglets,  again  stitches  up  their  fundaments,  and 
carries  off  the  superfluous  proyi^iojis  which  the  old  eagles 
have  laid  in.     But  this  practice  is  now  dijigcntly  ^heck- 
ed. 
^nferior  To   the  southward  of   these  is   Barra,    or  Barraji, 

'  '  which,  with  a  number  of  lesser  islands,  (X)nstitutes  a  paro- 
chial, district,  terminating  the  chain  of  isles  which  stretches 
froib  Lewis,  on  the  north,  to  Berneray  or  Bishop's  Isle,  oa 
the  south.  The  principal  islands  besides  Barray  that  are 
inhabitedjj  are  Watersay^^  Sanderay,  Dabay,  Mengalay,aQd 
Berneray,  to  the  south ;  Flodday,  Hellesay,  and  Gigay,  oa 
the  east ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands  not  inhabit- 
3arr27.  ed.  The  main  island  of  3array  is  eight  computed  miles 
in  length,  and  from  twp  to  four  in  breadth,  being  inter* 
sected  in  dilPferent  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  islan4 
pf  Watersay,  separated  from  the  main  island  by  a  chan- 
nel of  one  mile,  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  id 
IfPQ^  plfipes  a  smle  ^4  ?  half  ]i)roa4»    T)ie  nei|t  is  Sfade^ 
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cay,  distant  five  miles  from  Barrajr.  It  is  two  miles  in  Barray.  ^ 
lengthy  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  families*  Pab- 
^ay,  lying  at  the  distance  6f  eig&t  miles  from  Barray,  one 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  conuins  throe 
-fiimilies.  Mengalay^  at  the  distance  of -twelve  imles,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  contains  eight 
fisunilies*  The  last  is  Berneray^  which,  from  its  being  call-, 
ed  the  Blshop^s  Isle,  seems  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
Bish<^  of  the  Isles.  It  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Bar- 
ray,  one  mile  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
.«id  'Contaias  three  families.  These  islands  are  fertile  in 
•com  and  grass,  but  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  south-west 
^vinds,  which  frequently  blow  liere.  They  are  yery  ^djf- 
£cult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents  running 
between  them ;  and  landing  is  sometimes  not  only  diffi« 
iCult  but  hazardous.  Close  by  the  island  of  Mengalay  is 
is  a  high  rock,  with  very  luxuriant  grass  growing  on  the 
itop  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  clinA  to  the  top, 
fit  the  ride  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  carry 
«ip  Aeir  wedders  to  fatten.  This  must  be  the  Scarpa 
JTervecum  mentioned  by  Buchanan.  The  main  island  of 
Barray  has  a  barren  appearance,  from  the  great  quantity 
4i£  rock  to  be  seen  every  where^  excepting  the  north  end, 
ivhich,  for  fertility,  if  the  climate  wene  equally  good,  might 
be  compared  to  any  of  the  sanie  extent  in  any  part  of 
Scotland^  In  the  middle  and  south  end  are  very  high  hills, 
and  some  flat  grounds^  The  hills  are  a  mixture  of  green 
rock  and  heath,  and  seem  to  be  better  calculated  for  a 
sheep  walk  than  for  rearing  bjiapk  catt}e,  but  lie  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  market. 

.  There  are  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling  caught  upon 
the  east. coast  of  Barray,  or  between  that  and  the  main«. 
land ;  and  a  considerable  numbeiF  pf  boats  ^re  annually 
employed  herp«    Tbe  shellrfish  called  ^ockle  is  fowd  in 
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Byray,  vast  nbuadancc  on  the  great  sand-^bank  on*  the  north  end  of 
Barray,  In  time  of  scarcity,  about  200  faniilies,  that  is 
to  saj,  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  have  resorted  tor 
i^  for  their  daily  subsistence.  During  two  successive 
years  of  scarcity,  not  less  than  from  100  to  200  horse- 
loads  pf  cockles  were  taken  from  these  $ands  at  low  water, 
every  day  of  the  spring  tides,  during  the  months  of  Maj» 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Of  the  harbours  connected  with  this  island,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  first,  towards  the  North  Ottirvorc, 
is  more  properly  a  road  than  a  harbour  :  the  enhance 
to  it  is  from  the  east,  between  the  islands  of  Hellesay 
and  Gigay.  The  next  further  south  is  Flodday  Sound, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands,  and  opens  to  the  south- 
cast.  Here  the  largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Terivah,  or  the  Inland  Bay^ 
so  called  from  its  cutting  far  into  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  vessels  may  ride  out  the  hardest  gales.  It  o- 
pens  also  to  the  south-east.  On  the  south  end  of  Barray 
is  Kisimul  Bay,  so  called  by  the  natives ;  and  by  mari- 
ners Castle  Bay,  from  an  old  castle  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned. It  opens  to  the, south.  In  the  island  of  Watersay 
is  a  commodious  harbour  fc|r  ships  of  any  burden.  It  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  south-east,  between  the  islands  of  San- 
deray  and  Muldonich,  or  the  Deer  Island.  Ottirvore  and 
Flodday  are  much  frequented  by  ships  to  and  from  the 
Baltic.  The  convenience  of  these  harbours,  or  more  pro- 
perly roads,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fish  killed  upon 

/  the  coast,  should  make  Barray  a  more  eligible  situation  for 

a  village  than  any  that  the  Joint  Stock  Company  have  y  eX 
pitched  upon.  These  harbours  have  good  outlets  for  the 
south  and  north,  aiid  are  near  the  fishing  banks.  Thejr 
also  abound  in  small  cod  and  floymders. 

At  the  place  called  Castle  Bay  is  a  fort  built  upon  ^ 
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rock,  which  must  have  formerly  been  almost  covered  with ,  ^^y' 
Jthe  sea.  This  fort  is  of  a  hexagonal  form;  the  wall  isoidforv 
near  thirty  feet  high :  in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high 
square  tower;  on  the  top  of  which^  at  the  corner  imme« 
diatelj  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone,  through 
which  the  gockman  or  watchman,  who  sat  there  all  nighty 
might  let  a  stone  fall  upon  any  person  who  attempted  to 
surprise  the  gate  by  night.  Within  the  walls  are  several 
houses,  and  a  well  dug  through  the  nuddle  of  the  rock« 
The  tradition  here  is,  that  this  fort  was  built  upwards  of 
506  years  ago*  Buchanan  calls  it  an  old  castle  in  hit 
time.  It  was, always  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Bar- 
ray,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Here  are 
also  several  Druidical  temples,  none  of  them  remarkable 
for  extent  or  structure.  ^Of  the  buildings  here  called 
Duns  there  are  five  on  the  island  of  Barray,  two  in  Wa« 
tersay,  one  in  Sanderay,  one  in  Pabbay,  one  in  Menga« 
lay,  and  one  in  Berneray  ;  the  last  of  which  is  taken  no« 
tice  of  by  the  learned  Dr  M^Pherson  of  Slate  in  his  An. 
tlquities,  and  is  more  entire  than  any  of  the  rest.  Each 
of  th^se  Duns  i^  in  sight  of  some  other,  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  the  alarm  might  be  more  speedily  communicated 
to  the  whole. 

Barray  haa  long  belonged  to  the  family  of  M*Neil.  In  trial  o'f 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  an  English  ship  was  seized 
upon  the  coast  by  Roderick  McNeil,  then  laird  of  Bar- 
ray, sumamed  Ruary^u^turter,  or,  **  Roy  the  turbulent  ;'* 
probably  so  called  from  the  frequent  depredations  he 
committed  in  different  places,  which  were  not  uncommon 
in  those  days.  Queen  Elizabeth  complained  to  the  court 
of  Scotland  of  an  act  of  piracy  committed  upon  her  sub- 
jects ;  upon  which  the  laird  of  Barray  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  his  unjustifiable  beha-  . 
Tiour ;  but  he  either  refused'  or  despised  ^  -summona. 
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Cm-ay.  Several  attempts  were  afterwards  «adc  to  apprehend  hin^ 
which  proved  unsuccessfuU  Mr  M*Kenzie,  commonly 
called  the  Tutor  of  Kintail^  predecessor  to  the  late  Lord 
M'Leod,  undertook  by  strat^emf  what  others  could  not 
hIo  by  more  direct  means.  Having  come,  wnder  cover  of 
a  friendly  visit,  to  the  castle  of  Kisimul,  where  the  laird 
then  ]:esided,  he  invited  him  and  all  the  retainers  on  boaird 
his  vessel,  where  they,  not  suspecting  any  liostile  desigfi, 
suffered  themselves  to  he  overpowered  with  liquor  5  so 
that  all  his  friends  wei^  easily  persuaded  to  go  on  shoic^ 
:and  trust  their  chief  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  hos^ 
|>itably  entertained  them.  Kintail  improved  the  advaii«- 
Cage  put  into  his  hands^  hoisted  sail  under  night ;  and  the 
wind  proving  fair^  he  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  his  pur- 
suers. He  at  length  arrived  with  his  prisoner  at  £din- 
liurgh^  where  McNeil  was  tried  for  his  life.  Being  interroga* 
ied  why  he  treated  Queen  Elizabeth^s  subjects  with  such 
barbarity,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  bj 
iiis  loyalty  to  retaliate,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
unp'firdonable  injury  done  by  the  Qiieen  of  England  to  his 
ow»  sovereign  and  his  Majesty's  mother.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  transaction^  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish  court,  was  conducted  merely  as  a  matter  of  ostenta- 
tiop,  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  McNeil  was 
pardoned,  but  his  estate  was  forfeited.  The  forfeiture, 
Jiowever,  consisted  of  transferring  it  immediately  from 
the  CI  own  to  M^Keneie,  who  had  performed  the  service 
of  seizing  McNeil.  M^Kenzie  immediately  gave  it  bacl^ 
to  McNeil,  on  condition  of  a  payment  of  sixty  merks 
Scots  annually,  amounting  to  L.3  :  6  :  8  Sterling. 
General  re»  T^^  chain  of  islands  which  we  have  now  described^ 
■*  •  excepting  St  Kilda,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Hebrides.  As  already  mentioned,  the  most  singular  cir« 
ffomstance  in  their  ftruciufe  is^  that  t|i^  ^  part  of  tbeipi 
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Kes  towards  tfae  west-— a  circumstanoe  which  must  o!  rst-^OentnX^ 
icessity  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  greatly  diminished  \  ' 
their  extent  and  vahie.  It  is  only  because  their  soil  in 
that  dire<ption  is  a  light  sand,  which  readily  absorbs  moist- 
lire,  that  they  possess  any  degree  of  fertility.  With  them 
the  year  is  divided  rather  into  a  wet  season  and  a  dry, 
than  into  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  en« 
ergy  of  vegetation  is  hardly  renewed  till  the  rains  and 
blasting  winds  have  ceased  in  April.  The  heat  is  often 
torrid  ;  vegetation  rapid ;  the  sky  with  little  variation  se- 
rene ;  the  winds  neither  too  violent,  nor  too  fickle  till  the 
month  of  August  have  partly  passed.  By  that  time  the 
rains  begin  to  fail,  the  winds  arise,  and  both  prevail  alv 
most  incessantly  till  the  ensuing  March  have  nearly  ex- 
pired. Yet  during  this  continuance  of  wind  and  rain, 
no  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  no  ejctreme  severity  of  frost, 
are  here  known.  Insular  disposition  mitigates  to  these 
isles  the  indemency  of  a  period  of  the  year,  which  lati- 
tude and  exposure  would  otherwise  render  much  more 
distressful  to  their  inhabitants.  Only  yiegctables,  which 
spring  rapidly  and  ripen  early,  can  be  profitably  cultiva^ 
ted  as  articles  of  crop.  Flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  barley,  ap- 
pear to  answer  reasonably  well ;  but  even  black  oats,  al- 
though hardier,  znd  not  later  in  ripening,  thsn  the  white, 
are  seldom  ripe  when  it  beconaes  necessary  to  cut  them 
down,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  gathered  in  without  having 
been  considerably  damaged  by  the  winds  and  rains  while 
in  the  shock,  or  while  standing.  The  sheep  and  blade  cat- 
tle and  horses  are  stunted  in  their  growth  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  forage  which  so  long  a  period  of  inclement  wea- 
ther necessarily  produces,  and  are  subjected  to  those  dis- 
l^ses  which  animals  contract  by  exposure  to  storms,  and 
^  a  humid  chilling  atmosphere.  ^ 

^etumi^g  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mainland  of  Ii^« 
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8ky-  vcmcfis-ahirc,  across  a  channel  called  the  Minch,  vrt 
Z'  come  to  the  Island  of  Sky*  It  is  the  largest  of  all  th6 
Hebrides*  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
80Uth«west  from  Harris  ;  on  the  south-^east  it  approaches 
very  near  to  the  district  of  Glenelg,  oti  the  continent  of 
Scotland,  On  the  south  it  is  divided  by  about  five  leagues 
of  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyle- 
shire ;  the  Minsh  channel  on  ^he  west  divides  it  from. 
South  Uist  and  Barray ;  and  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  wash« 
ed  on  the  north,  opens  at  length  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
This  island  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles.  At  the  ferry 
of  Glenelg  it  is  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland 
of  Inverness-shire.  It  is  deeply  intersected  round  its 
whole  circumference  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Bay  of 
Portree,  Loch  Snizort,  and  Loch  Braccadale,  are  the  lar- 
gest of  its  bays.  The  coasts  are  in  general  bold  and  roc- 
ky, abounding  with  many  safe  and,  commodious  bays, 
^especially  at  the  harbour  of  Oronsay  in  the  parish  of 
Slate,  and  the  harbour  at  the  village  of  Portree.  The 
country  is  molmtainous,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  so  high 
as  to  be  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops  at  midsummer  ; 
their  sides  are  covered  with  heath  and  grass,  which  afford 

X  good  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.     Between  the 

xppqntains  are  some  fertile  valleys ;  and  the  greater  part 
towards  the  sea-coast  is  plain  and  arable,  particularly  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  where  the  soil  produces  good 
crops.  The  island  is  well  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  small 
rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord,  is  found  the  great  horse- musw 
jcle  (jnytilus  margaritifera)^  in  which  pearls  are  bred, 
JVTr  Martin  .was  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  Ord,  that 
a  pearl  has  been  found  in  it  valued  at  L.20  Sterling.  There 
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Ure  also  in  the  island  a  number  of  fresh-T^ateF  lakes  slo^      ^« 
xsed  with  trout  and  eel. 

Sky  contains  various  objects  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  ^j??^ 
traveller.  In  the  parish  of  Snizort  is  a  huge  perpendicular 
rock  or  natural  obelisk  of  uncommon  height  and  niagni«» 
tude^  which  when  seen  from  a  distance  very  much  resem* 
bles  a  large  steeple.  The  stone  is  about  360  feet  in  circum^ 
ference  at  the  base  ;  a  little  below  the  middle  it  is  a  good 
deal  rounder  y  atnd  thence  lessening  upwards,  it  seems  to 
end  nearly  in  a  sharp  point;  its  height  is  thought  to  exceed 
aoo  feet.  There  is  also  in  the  same  side  of  the  parish, 
in  the  march  between  it  and  the  parish  of  Portree,  a  beau« 
tiful  fall  of  water  or  cataract,  the  perpendicular  heighti 
of  which  is  about  ninety  feet.  What  is  most  remark- 
able  relative  to  this  fall  is,  that  nearly  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  an  arched  hollow  path  across  the 
rock,  along  which  five  or  six  people  may  walk  abreast 
with  the  greatest  safety,  quite  secure  from  and  unmolest* 
ed  by  the  body  of  water  that  rolls  over  them,  and  which 
in  this  situation  they  might  mistake  for  a  thick  pillar  of 
close  smoke,  did  they  not  see  it  dash  upon  the  rocks  be« 
low. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  a  low  valley,  there  is  a 
small  hill  shaped  like  a  house,  and  covered  with  small 
trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  of  natural  growth.     At  one  side  Cunont 
of  it  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  from  w^hich  there  is  no  *^ 
visible  discharge.     Its  water  finds  many  passages  through 
the  hill,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  other  side  in  a  ^ 

great  number  of  springs  of  the  very  purest  kind.  They 
all  run  into  an  oval  bason  below,  which  has  a  bottom  of 
white  sand,  and  is  the  habitation  of  many  small  fish. 
From  that  pond  the  water  runs  in  a  copious  stream  to  the 
sea.  At  the  side  of  this  rivulet  there  is  a  bath  made  of, 
stone,  and  concealed  from  public  view  by  small  trees  sur- 
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^  Shy,  rooadtag^  if*  Its  name  is  Loch  Shant,  or  the  Saett^ 
Lake.  There  was  once  a  great  resort  of  people  afflicted 
Mrith  ailments  to  this  places  The j  bathed  themselres  and 
drank  of  the  water,  though  it  has  no  mineral  qualify  $  and 
in  a  shelf  made  for  the  pttrpose  in  the  wall  of  a  cointigu-' 
out  uidosure,  thej  left  offerings  of  small  rags^  pins,  and 
cdbured  threads,  to  the  divinity  of  the  plate. 

Concealed  At  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridge  of  monoitains  in 
*^^"  the  same  parish,  is  a  most  curious  concealed  villey.  If 
is  on  aU  sides  surrounded  with  high  rocks,  and  aceeasible 
to  men  or  cattle  only  in  three  or  four  places^  A  person 
seeing  the  top  of  these  rocks  could  ner^  imagine  thai 
they  surrounded  so  great  a  space  of  groutfd.  In  barba-* 
reiis  times,  when  perpetual  feuds  and  discbrds  snb^sted 
between  the  clans,  to  such  a  degi^ee  ihzt  life  and  move- 
aUe  property^  could  not  he  secure,  whon  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  was  announced,  the  wed&est  of  the  inhabitants^ 
with  all  the  .cattle^  were  sent  into  that  secret  asylum^ 
where  strangers  could  never  discover  them  without  parti« 
cular  information.  It  is  sa  capacious  as  to  hold  (but  not 
to  pasture  for  any  length  of  time)  4000  head  of  cattle. 

The  coast  of  Portree,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  but  more  especially  on  the  north,  is  overhung 
Hais.  by  huge  cliffs  of  stupendous  height.  To  west- south-west 
of  the  harbour  is  a  hill  called  jiit'^Suidhe^Fhuinf  or  ^  Fuk» 
gaPs  sitting  Place  ;"  because  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  green 
hillock,  on  which,  says  tradition,  Fingal  was  wont  to  sil 
in  state^  point  out  the  different  courses,  and  survey  his 
heroes  pursuing  the  chace.-  From  this  hillock,  in  a  clear 
day,4he  lofty  hills  of  Cullen  and  Strath,  the  parishes  of 
Duerinsh  and  firaccadale^  the  Long  Island,  North  and 
South  Uist,  and  Barray,may  be  seen,  as  likewise  the  west 
4ide  of  Treternish,  Portree,  Raasay,  Applecross,  Loch 
Cacroo,  and  the  interjacent  seas.     Nearly  opposite  to  thie 
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feiQ^at  a  mile's  dtsUmce^  south-cast  of  the  harfaomr,  rises  Sky^ 
BM-dtan^a^bbaigf  or,  **^  the  Hill  of  his  Defence,**  having  ' 
^Hao  ou  its  tof^  a^giieett  hillock,  called  Cruatbarh-Mbit^ 
Swan  (Sf'Swan^s  eminence),  remarkable  only  for  its  siu 
Hnlaritj  to  that  on  the  top  of  jUt-suide-Fbuin^  unless^ 
l^e  tradition,,  t^at  a  son  of  Swain  or  Sueno,  a  Danish  or 
Norwegian  king^  lies  buried  there^  may  be  thought  de* 
serving  of  notice.  Oik  the  side  of  San^Seu^a^ltBa^  thaft 
looks  towards  Raasay,  and  which  is  extremely  steeps 
vise  a  number  of  rocks  of  a  conical  form,  green  at  th^r 
tops^  or  covered  with  healiu  Between  these  rocks  runr 
smaU  hollow  vales^  where,  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture  ^ 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  oi»  the  same  side^  are  seve« 
ral  caves^in  whicbr  seaufowl  and  wfld  i»geons  nes^e,  and 
into  some  of  which  the  sea  at  high  water  enters*  The  hilb 
hselfyr  on  account  of  its  height  and  peculiar  form,^  is  an  ]»« 
Idlible  mark  ef  the  situation  and  {dace  of  the  harbour. 

Oft  the  shore  of  the  same  parish  is  a  cave  that  merits  Cav«' 
particular  attentioiiv  It  ic  extremely  narrow  without,  but 
within  becomes  very  spacious  and  high,,  capable  of  con« 
tainitig  at  ease  500  persons^  Below  its  mouth,  up  from 
high-vrater  mark  to  the  level  of  the  cave^  the  hollow^ 
rock  i»  faced  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  large  plain-^ 
stone  about  twelve  feet  high,,  having  several  steps  so  nar« 
row  that  only  one  naan  can  ascend  at  a  time.  Wijthin,.the  air 
freely  circulates ;  in  the  mid^e  is  a  well ;  and  if  they  ha^ 
ao  fire-^rms,  one  man  could  easily  defiend  the  passage  9^ 
gainst  a  host  of  foes ::  so  that  it  seems  to-  have  been  de-^ 
signed,  both  by  nsUure  and  art,  as  a  place  of  secure  re- 
tr^t  ;  though,  if  the  tradition  be  .true,  it  proved  other-^ 
wise  to  one  party  that  retired  to  it  for  safety  r  for  the  story 
goes,,  that  in  the  troublesome  and  barbarous  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  districts  plundered  and  destroyed  each: 
#ther,  and  ^e  weak' were  always  a  prey  tathe  strongs 
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^^  Sky,  many  often  retreated  to  this  cave  as  a  place  of  coridsal« 
ment  and  security.  At  one  time,  however,  they  withinf 
deeming  themselves  from  their  situation  too  sectire,  wer^ 
negligent  in  defending  the  passage.  Their  enemies  got 
intelligence  they  wete  there,  and  surprising  them  in  th^ 
night,  filled  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  timber  and  moist 
heath,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  allowed  none  to  escape, 
but  all  were  either  smothered  to  death  in  their  sleep,  or 
miserably  perished  in  the  flames.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition,  a  man  not  long  since  dead  found  about  six^ 
years  ago  a  large  brass  kettle,  in  a  dark  comer  in  the  far-- 
ther  end  of  the  cave  ^  and  bones  of  different  sizes  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  it.  It  abounds  in  stalactites,  which  partly 
hang  from  the  arch  above,  and  partly  fall  down,  many  of 
them  having  several  holes  through  and  through,  and  are 
great  curiosities.  Another  cave  is  not  far  distant,  and  is  of 
unexplored  extent.  Concerning  this  last,  the  vulgar  tell  a 
story  about  a  piper,  or  player  on  the  bagpipes,  who,  along 
with  some  other  persons^  attempted  to  explore  the  reces-< 
ses  of  the  cavern.  None  of  the  party  ever  returned  ;  but 
persons  above  ground,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ca- 
vern runs,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth, 
heard  the  piper  playing  under  ground  beneath  their  feet* 
This  story  of  the  piper  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  one 
in  the  Highlands  ^  it  is  told  concerning  some  other  caverns 
in  ^y>  and  concerning  several  on  the  mainland  of  Scot* 
land.  In  particular^  it  is  told  concerning  a  cave  on  the  ri-* 
vcr  Nevis  in  Invemess-shire,  which  we  formerly  descri- 
bed. In  this  last  case  the  tradition  is,  that  the  npise  of 
the  piper's  music  was  heard  iHnder  ground  at  a  place  call* 
ed  Kinloch,  distant  from  the  entrance  pf  the  cave  no  less 
than  ten  miles.  The  tune  he  played  was^  **  Oh  that  I  had 
three  hands,  two  for  the  bagpipe  and  one  for  the  sword ;" 
signifying  that  be  had  been  attacked  by  subterranean  £o9%* 
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la  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Strath  called  ^traChairclj  .Sky; 
are  a  number  of  cares^  in  one  of  which  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  the  son  of  the  pretendei^  lodged  for  some  nights 
in  1746.  That  this  island^  like  most  of  the  other  islands  ^ 
of  the  Hebrides,  has  been  formerlj  Covered  with  wood^ 
appears  from  the  large  trunks  of  fir  and  other  trees  dailjr 
dug  up  in  s^l  the  bogs  and  peat-mosses  in  the  countrjr^ 
From  the  height  of  the  hills^  and  its  insular  situation^  theClinUtc 
air  seldom  continues  long  of  the  same  temperature :  the 
air  b  generally  loaded  with  vapour  i  and,  on  an  average^ 
three  dajs  in  twelve  throughout  the  year  ate  scarieely  free 
from  rain,  far  less  from  clouds.  These^  attract^  bj  the 
hills,  sometimes  break  in  useful  and  refreshing  showers  | 
at  other  times,  suddenly  bursting  like  a  watei**spout,  pour 
down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noise^  delUging  the 
plains  below,  and  often  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  hus* 
bandman.  The  crops  also  suffer  by  the  stormy  winds 
which  set  in  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September!  ^  To  this  variable  temperature  of  the  air^  and 
uncertainty  of  the  weather,  die  agues^  fevers^  rheuma^  ^ 

tisms,  pectoral  affections,  and  dysenteries — the  prevailing 
distempersT-may  be  ascribed.  That  the  climate,  however^ 
is  far  from  being  unhealthy,  the  long  life  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  sufficiently  testifies.  The  soil  is  in  general  black  and 
mossy,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage )  though 
the  latter  might  be  advantageously  followed  if  leases  and 
proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  tenants^  The 
cascroim,  or  crooked  spade,  is  almost  the  only  utensil  used 
by  the  common  class  of  tenets  in  labouring  the  ground* 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  corn  to  be  ground,  by  what  is 
called  gradany  is  here  still  in  use.  By  this  operation  they  p^chetf 
save  the  trouble  of  thrashing  and  kiln-drying  the  grain. ^^"* 
Fire  is  set  to  the  straw,  and  the  flame  and  heat  parches  the 
grain ;  it  is  then  made  into  meal  in  the  qutm*  Thiff 
Vol.  V.  '  Aa      , 
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meal  looks  very  black,  but  tastes  well  enougb,  and  is^  es« 
teemed  very  wholesome.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  per* 
formed  by  the  women.  The  only  apology  given  by  them- 
selves  for  this  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  the  generality  have  is  very  small, 
and  many  of  them  are  at  a  great  distance  from  a  mill. 
The  cattle  do  not  want  the  straw,  because  they  lie  out  all 
winter  in  good  pasture  ;  and  as  snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground,  they  can  always  have  enough  of  food. 
Cattle.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent small  breed  of  cattle,  which  never  fail  to  bring  a  con- 
siderable price  when  sold  in  Scotland  to  be  fattened  on  the 
southern  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  here  is  also 
very  considerable.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  sheep  over  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  which 
has  of  late  become  a  favourite  object,  does  by  no  means 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  breed  of  cattle  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sheep  that  are  reared,  are  in  many  cases 
almost  so  much  clear  profit ;  because  on  the  bleak  mount- 
ains the  cattle  could  obtain  no  food,  where  the  sheep,  being 
a  smaller  animal,  find  abundance.  The  valleys,  which 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  pastures  suitable  to  their  nature, 
are  still  allotted  to  the  cattle,  while  the  mountains  are  set 
apart  as  a  sheep-walk.  Thus,  although  enormous  quan- 
tities of  sheep  are  now  reared  in  the  Highlands,  where 
only  a  trifling  number,  to  supply  woollen  for  clothing, 
were  found  formerly  ;  yet  great  numbers  of  cattle  still 
coi^ie  from  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  south.  The  num- 
bers are  indeed  diminished,  but  not  in  the  proportion 
that  was  originally  apprehended.  As  the  population,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  has  greatly  diminished,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  almost  as  many  cattle  now  come  from 
thence  as  came  a  century  ago.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle  are  annually  sold  at  the  two  fairs  of  Portree* 
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The  wild  birds  of  Sky  are  common  to  the  other  islands  .  ^^y-    ^ 
lif  the  Hebrides ;  as,  wild  geese  atic!  ducks,  gulls,  cor- 
morants, cranes,  eagles^  crows,  ravens^  rooks,  cuckoos^ 
rails,  woodcocks^  moorfowls,  partridges,  ploVers^  wild  pi- 
geons, &c.     Besides  other  reptiles,  there  aire  three  species, 
of  serpents  common  to  this  island  ;  the  irst,  spotted  black 
and  white,  and  verj  pernicious  ;  the  second  yellow,  with 
brown  spots  ;    and  the  thirds   of  a  brown  colour^  the 
smallest  and  kast  poisonous.     The  people  are  strong,  ro- 
bust^ healthy^  i|nd  prolific.     They  for  the  most  part  pro-  Manaen. 
fess  the  protestant  religion  ;  are  honesty  brave^  and  hospi- 
table;    They  speak  the  language^  wear  the  habit,  and 
observe  the  customs,  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  He« 
brides  and  Western  Highlands.     They  bring  up  tbeir 
children  in  the  hardiest  manner^  allowing  them  to  run 
without  shOest  or  stockings  till^hey  are  eight  or  tfen  years 
old;     They  lire  hardy  themselves,  using  no  bed  except  a 
layer  of  heath,  with  a  coverlet  Of  rug  spi^ead  over  them. 
The  gentlemen  live  in  the  same  stile,  and  with  the  saoid 
or  greater  luxury,  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ;  inasmuch  as  all  sorts  of  game  and  fish^  which 
in  other  places  can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  expence^ 
are  here  easily  obtained*     Some  peculiarities  are  noticed     ^ 
by  strangiers  ;  such  as^  that  hcre^  as  well  as  in  other  part3 
of  the   Highlands,  a  gl^s  of  whisky  is  drank  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.     A  stranger  is  seldom  allowed  the 
privilege  of  refusal,  because  the   duties  of  hospitality 
would  not  haVe  been  properly  fulfilled  if  he  were  suffered 
to  depart  without  this  favourite  cordial.     It  may  be  re* 
marked,  however^  th^t  in  the  West  Highlands  the  irioist^ 
ure  of  the  climate  may  render  this  custom  not  only  harm* 
less  but  salutary.    Not  only  do  persons  of  undoubted  ad* 
briety  belonging  to  the  country  comply  with  it^  but  it  is 
Mrtaiix  that  sttangers  gohg  thither  find  themselves  less 
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Sky,  affected  by  spirituous  liquors  than  in  the  soixth  of  Scof' 
land.  The  keen  air  of  the  mountains^  loaded  as  it  is  witb 
moisture  from  a  vast  ocean,  fortifies  the  nerves,  or  renders^ 
them  insensible  to  the  stimulus  alluded  to.  Nor  does  this 
occur  from  habit,  or  in  consequence  of  any  gradual  change 
of  constitution «  The  same  man,  who  in  £(Unburgh  would 
be  totally  disordered  by  tasting  ardent  spirits  in  the  mom>- 
ing,  or  before  dinner,,  and  who  would  feel  himself  consi« 
derablj  injured  at  any  time  by  a  very  moderate  quantity 
taken  undiluted,  after  a  very  few  days  residence  in  the 
West  Highlands^  especially  if  engaged  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  drinks  whisky,  without  injury  or  hesitation,  like  sr 
Highlander. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  breakfast  is  a  principal  meaL 
Accustomed  to  be  out  among  the  hiUs  shooting  or  hunt- 
ing, a  Highland  gentleman  seldom  thinks  of  dinner.  On 
this  account  the  breakfast  table  is  plentifully  stored  with 
all  or  most  of  the  following  articles  :  Tea,  oat  cakes,  and 
biscuits^  for  \^heat*bread  is  seldom;  to  be  seen  ;.  butter^ 
cheese,  eggs^  hung  beef,  broiled  salmon,  or  kipper  as  it  is 
called,  ham,  tongues,  marmalade,  honey,  and  fresh  her- 
rings, where  they  can  be  had.  Wherever  you  call  you  are 
presented  with  spirits,  except  in  the  poorest  cottages,  where 
they  offer  milk. 
Minerals.  In  Sky  many  valuable  minerals  have  been  discovered, 
but  none  have  been  wrought  to  any  advantage.  In  many 
places  Jthe  hills  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  fire.  In  the  pa* 
rish  of  Strath  limestone  and  marl  are  abundant ;  and  there 
is  some  marble  of  an  inferior  quality.  Near  the  village 
of  Sleat  are  found  marcasites  of  various  kinds,  and  finely 
variegated  pebbles.  A  valley  near  Loch  Fallart  produces 
fine  agates;  and  many  of  the  rivulets  contain  topazes, 
washed  down  from  the  hills  by  mountain  torrents.  Ro^ 
crystals,  and  other  precious  stones,  are  also  found  after 
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Ibearvy  runs  among  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  hUk.  Tb^ 
^south  and  west  coasts  Abound  with  coral,  both  red  and 
white. 

Several  vestiges  of  antiquitj  are  to  be  fennd  in  Skj^Dunyegga 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Castle  of  Dun-^^* 
vegan.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock^  over  a  loch  of  the  samie 
name,  a  branch  of  Loch  Fallart.  Part  of  it  has  been  re^ 
paired  in  the  modem  taste,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
ancient.  The  oldest  part  is  a  square  ^ower,  which,  with 
a  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  was  the  original  forti* 
€cation. 

*'  In  this  castle,**  say5  Mr  Peonanl^  **  is  preserved  the  Fairy  Haj;. 
Sraolanchdii,  or  Fairy  Flag,  of  the  family,  bestowed  on 
it  by  Titania,  the  Ben*Shi,  or  wife  of  Oberon  king  of 
sthe  fairies.  She  blessed  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  powers 
<of  the  first  impoitance,  which  were  to  be  exerted  only  oa 
^ee  occasions ;  but  on  the  last,  after  the  end  was  ob- 
tained, an  invisible  being  is  to  arrive  and  carry  off  the 
•standard  and  standard-bearer  never  more  to  be  seen.  A 
family  of  Clan-y-Faitter  had  this  dangerous  ofl^ce^  and 
held  it  by  their  lands  in  Braccadale.  The  flag  has  been 
produced  thrice ;  the  £rst  time,  in  an  unequal  engagement 
against  the  Clan  Ronald,  to  whose  sight  the  M^l^eods 
were  multiplied  tenfold ;  the  second  preserved  the  heir 
t)f  the  family,  being  produced  to  save  the  longings  of 
the  lady  of  the  family ;  and  the  third  tim^  to  save  my 
own  ;  but  it  was  so  tattered  that  Titania  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  sending  for.  This  was  a  superstition  de- 
rived from  the  Norwegian  ancestry  of  the  house.  The 
fable  was  caught  from  the  country,  and  might  be  of  use 
to  animate  the  clan.  The  J)anes  had  their  magical^tand- 
ard,  Rae/aui,  or  the  Raven,  embroidered  in  an  instant  by 
Ae  three  daughters  of  Lodbroke,  and  sisters  of  Hinguar, 
Hi^bbar,  o^  Ivar.     Sigur4  had  an  enf:hanted  flag,  giv«flt 
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mour. 


^^y«  him  by  his  mother,  with  circumstances  somewhat  similaF* 
to  the  Dunvegan  colours  ;  whosoever  bore  it  in  the  day  6t 
battle  was  to  be  killed.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  his  batr 
ties  three  standard-bearers  were  successively  slain ;  but 
on  the  death  of  the  last  he  obtained  the  victory.  Here  is 
preserved  a  great  ox- horn  tipped  with  silver.  The  arm 
was  twisted  round  its  spires,  the  mouth  brought  over  the 
elbow,  and  then  drank  off.  The  northern  nations  held  this 
species  of  cup  in  high  esteem,  and  used  the  capacious  horns 
of  the  great  aurochs.  They  graced  the  hospitable  halls 
of  kings ;  and  out  of  them  the  ancient  hproes  quenched 
their  thirst.*^ 

Old  V  In  this  castle  is  also  preserved  a  round  shield  made  of 
iron,  that,  even  in  its  decayed  state,  weighs  near  twenty 
pounds,  itself  a  load  in  these  degenerate  days ;  yet  thej 
were  in  use  np  longer  ago  than  the  century  before  last^ 
Each  chieftain  had  his  armour-bearer,  who  preceded  his 
master  in  time  of  war  :  and  such  was  their  attachnient  to 
the  military  character,  that  on  all  formal  occasions,  even 
in  tio^e  of  peace,  they  used  the  same  solemnity.  In  go- 
ing to  church,  they  marched  in  the  same  state.  In  ear- 
lier times  the  Scots  used  targets  made  of  oak,  covered 
with  the  hides  pf  bulls ;  and  also  long  shields,  narrow 
below  and  broad  above,  formed  of  pieces  of  oak  or 
willow,  secured  with  iron.  They  had  also  a  guard  for 
their  shoulders  called  scapul;  and  for  offensive  weapons 
had  the  bow,  sword,  the  two-handed  sword,  and  Lochaber 
axe,  a  weapon  likewise  of  Norwegian  origin :  but  the 
image  tombs  of  ancient  warriors  are  the  best  lectures  on 
this  subject.  To  the  list  of  offensive  weapons  used  by  the 
Scotchimay  be  added  leaden  mallets  and  Jedburgh  staves ; 
the  latter  are  described  by  Major. 

In  the  stream  called  Sinzort,  which  runs  northward 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  lake  is  formed,  on  whicl) 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  large  ancient  church  or  cathedral,  which     Sky. 
probably  was  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  island. 

In  all  parts  of  Skj,  along  the  coast,  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  round  buildings  here  called  Duns  are  to  be 
found.  Abundance  of  cairns  are  also  seen,  and  ruins  of 
Roman  catholic  chapels. 

Though  not  peculi^ar  to  this  or  any  other  island,  but  to  History  d 
the  whole  islands  of  Scotland,  we  may  here  take  notice  of  pjpc.  ^ 
the  celebrated  musical  instrument,  the  bagpipe,  of  such  uni* 
yersal  use  among  the  ancient  Caledonians  or  Highlanders. 
As  in  feudal  times  every  chieftain  was  a  prince,  and  had 
his  officers  of  state,  who  had  lands  allotted  to  them  for 
their  subsistence,  so  the  piper  was  a  regular  appendage 
to  their  diignity ;  and  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are 
fond  of  ancient  customs,  have  still  one,  to  whom  they  allot 
a  portion  of  land.  The  McDonalds  and  M^Leods  had 
each  of  them  anciently  a  sort  of  college  of  pi^s ;  and  as 
all  possessions  and  privileges  wero  in  a  great  degree  here- 
ditary,  it  would  appear  that  even  the  office  of  piper  was 
bereditsury  in  certain  families.  The  M^Carters  were  chief 
pipers  to  M*Donald^  and  the  M'Crumes  to  M*Leod.  The 
bagpipe  does  not  belong  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
to  the  ancient  Gael-Dun  or  Highlanders  ;  and  with  them 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  instrument.  The  bagpipe 
has  two  varieties ;  the  one  with  short  pipes,  played  on  with 
the  fingers  ;  the  other  with  long  pipes,  and  sounded  with 
the  mouth.  .Tiiis,  which  is  the  loudeit  and  most  ear-pier« 
cing  of  all  mi^sic,  is  the  genuine  Highland  pipe,  and  suited 
well  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  ;  rouzed  their  cou- 
rage to  battle,  alarmed  them  when  secure,  and  collected 
them  when  scattered  ;  solaced  them  in  their  long  and  pain« 
fill  marches ;  and  in  times  of  peace  kept  up  the  memory 
nf  the  gallantry  of  their  ancestors  by  tunes  composed  after 
^nal  victories ;  and  too  often  kept  up  the  spirit  of  re« 
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venge^i  hj  airs  expressive  of  defeats  or  massacres  firmn  ri-f 
val  clans,     Neither  of  these  instruments  were  the  inveo* 
tion  of  the  Danes^  or,  as  is  conunonlj  supposed,  of  anj 
of  the  northern  nations ;  for  their  ancient  writers  prove 
them  to  hare  been  animated  by  the  danger  tubarum^ 
Notwithstanding  they  have  had  their  sad-pip^  long  a- 
mongst  thtm,  as  their  old  songs  prove,  yet  we  cannot  ak 
low  them  the  honour  of  inventing  this  melodious  instru* 
ment,  but  must  assert  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  in* 
vaded  Caledonians.     We  must  stiU  go  farther,,  and  de- 
prive even  that  ancient  race  of  tbe  credit,  and  derive  iU 
origin  from  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,   perhaps  from 
Greece^    TheVe  is  now  in  Rome  a  most  beautiful  hat  n* 
fievo,  a  Grecian  sculpture  of  the  highest  antiquity,  of  a 
bagpiper  playing  on  his  instrument  exactly  like  a  modem 
Highlander.    The  Qreeks  had  their  instrument  coi^posed 
of  a  pipe  and  blown-up  skii^  ;  the  Romans,  in  all  proba- 
lulity,  borrowed  it  from  ^em,  and  introduced  it  zttong 
their  swains,  who  still  use  it  under  th^  names  pf  piva  and 
^ornu  m^sa.  That  master^f  music,  Nero,  used  one  \  and 
had  not  the  empire  been  so  suddenly  deprived  of  that 
great  artist,^  he  would  (as  he  graciously  declared  his  in* 
tention)  have  treated  the  people  with  si  concert,  and,  a* 
inong  other  curious  instruments,  would  have  introduced 
the  utriculariw  or  bagpipe.     Nero  perished  ;  but  the  fi- 
gure of  the  instrument  is  preserved  on  oQe  of  his  coins, 
but  highly  improved  by  that  great  master »  .  It  has  the 
bag  and  two  of  the  vulgar  pipe%  but  was  blown  with  a 
bellows  like  an  organ^,  and  had  on  one  side  a  row  of  nine 
unequal  pipes,  resembling  the  syrim  of  the  god  Pan.    The 
bagpipe,  in  the  unimproved  state,  is  also  represeuted  in  an 
^mcient  sculpture,  and  appears  to  have  bad  two  long  pipes 
pr  drones^  and  a  single  short  gipe  for  the  fingers*    Tra« 
^tioa^js  t^t  the  kind  played  on  by  t^  mga^  wa#  ^f 
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troduced  by  the  Danes.  This  they  may  have  AOne,  as  the     ^^^    ^ 
trumpet  or  wind-music  was  used  in  {heir  native  country. 
The  bagpipe,  however,  must  he  considered  as  aa  instru- 
ment which  for  many  ages  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Gael. 

Non  tuba  In  uio  iUi%  conjecta  at  tibb  in  tttrem 
Dat  belli  ugnum,  et  Martem  vecac  horrida  in  araia* 

Melvini  Topog,  SeoSia* 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Sky,  and  forming  a  part  of  one  Raasay. 
•f  its  pa^shes,  is  the  Island  of  Raasay.  Raasay  is  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  in 
breadth.  On  the  west  Raasay  rises,  with  ;i  seemingly  easy 
ascent,  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and  terminates  in 
a  small,  round,  and  green  hill,  flat  at  the  top,  and  faced 
with  rock,  called  Lun-lan*  On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
tbe  coast  is  also 'very  high,  and  so  steep  as  to  approach  to 
the  perpendicular-  Between  Dun-Ian  and  the  southern 
shore  are  two  lakes  of  fresh  water.  On  the  same  side  of 
this  hill  are  some  fine  old  trees,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
natural  wood  of  younger  growth.  Towards  the  northern 
end  of  the  isle  is  a  large  tract  of  fair  pasture  ground* 
Here  and  there  are  precipices  dangerous  to  the  cattle.  In 
tfiose  parts  of  the  lower  grounds  which  approach  to  the 
character  of  morass>  the  dwarfish  shrub  bog-gall  grows  in 
gi:eat  profusion.  The  soil  is,  for  the  greater  part,  peat* 
earth,  sandy,  or  a  light  gravel.  The  climate  is  singu- 
larly moist,  rain  being  calculated  to  fall  -in  this  isle  for  a- 
bout  iiine  mcuiths  in  the  year.  Many  rivulets  descend 
from  the  side  c^  Dun-Ian,  and  among  the  other  eminen«  ^ 

ces,  Raasay  has  scarcely  any  wild  quadrupeds,  but  wild 
fowls  in  great  abundance  ;  bladk  cocks,  moor*fowl^  plo« 
vers,  and  wild  pigeoos.  In  the  lakes  and  rivulets  are 
trouts,  eels,  and  salnaon.  Sea^fishes  in  great  variety  swarm 
^  tt^  shares.   The  whol^  isle  belongs  to  M%eod  of  Ra^« 
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^•^7'  say,  the  representative  of  a  family  who  are  said  to  have 
been  anciently  proprietors  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis.  It  may 
contain  between  800  and  lOOO  inhabitants.  Black  cattle 
are  the  chief  produce  of  the  isle  ;  and  the  annual  expor* 
tation  of  quantities  of  these  brings  the  money  with  which 
the  rents  are  paid.  Sheep,  goats,  and  small  horses,  are 
also  fed  here  in  sufficient  numbers.  All  the  inhabitants 
have  fishing  boats,  and  the  fishes  they  take  round  the 
shores  form  no  small  part  of  their  provisions.  Grey  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  here  in  a  similar  pffoportion 
as  to  quantity,  and  by  the  same  practices  of  cultivation,  as 
the  contiguous  isles.  Raasay  has  in  it  abundance  of  lime- 
stone. Round  the  family- seat  of  fhe  proprietor,  are  fields 
affording  excellent  grass  and  com.  His  garden  is  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  pot-herbs,  flowers,  and  fruit-bearing 
shrubs.  There  are  in  Raasay  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
excellent  freestone,  and  plenty  of  limestone.  Near  a 
quarry  of  the  latter  is  a  calcareous  petrifying  spring. 

Castle  Brol-  Castle  Broichin,  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Raasaj, 
en  the  east  coast,  is  a  land*mark  well  known  to  mariners. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  nearly  round,  and  cover- 
ing an  area  of  little  more  than  seventy  feet  square  ;  is  a- 
bout  forty  feet  high,  except  in  one  place,  where  was  the 
stair  that  led  to  it ;  and  is  itself,  castle-like,  placed  on  an« 
other  rock,  sixty  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
It  is  a  pudding-stone,  composed  of  different  kinds  of  burnt 
stone,  lime,  and  shell,  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
jumbled  together  some  time  or  other  by  a  volcanic  erup« 
tion ;  and  is  of  such  firm  and  solid  consistence,  that  the  lar- 
gest hammer,  wielded  by  the  strongest  arm,  could  scarcelj 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  There  are  several  rocks  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  part  of  the  island ;  one  of  which, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  rises  higher  than  that  on  which 
the  castle  stands  close  by  it,  like  an  old  and  ruinous  waU| 
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firom  five  to  eight  feet  broad  and  forty  long,  and  in  most ,  K»at^f  ^ 
places  it  is  covered  with  ivy.  Thi$  curious  rock,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ruinous  and  decayed  appearance^  was  called. 
Broichin,  and  from  it  the  castle  got  its  name.  The  castle, 
was  built  with  stone  and  lime  ;  is  two  stories  high,  be- 
sides an  attic  one ;  the  rooms  are  all  very  small,  except 
one,  supposed  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  two  others  abouV 
eleven  feet  square  and  as  many  high,  in  Which  are  chinos 
neys.  In  the  middle  was  a  small  open  court,  in  whicb 
was  a  well;  but  whether  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fountain  in  the  hill  above,  or  from  the  rock  itself,  is  not 
known.  It  is  not  long  since  the  last  part  of  the  roof 
came  down,  and  some  broken  joists  still  remain  sticking 
out  in  the  sides  of  some  of  the  rooms.  John  Garble  is 
said  to  be  the  last  who  lived  in  it.  This  John  Garble 
was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  laird  of  Raa« 
say,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land. He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  stout 
man,  and  many  stories  are  related  of  his  acts  of  prowess ; 
a  large  round  stone  is  shown,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  near  the  high  road,  which  they  say  John  Garble  % 

could  easily  lift.  Such  is  its  weight,  that  the  united 
strength  of  two  of  their  stoutest  men  could  now  scarcely 
move  it  \  but  the  people  are  fond  of  representing  their 
forefathers  as  a  gigantic  race,  and  allege  that  the  human 
race  in  modem  times  have  greatly  degenerated.  In  one 
of  their  old  Catholic  chapels,  they  show  the  bones  of  a 
man  who  must  have  been  of  great  stature,  and  they  pre- 
serve these  bones  with  religious  care,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  their  forefathers. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Raasay,  is  the  Island  of 
Scalpa,  between  the  isle  of  Sky  and  the  mainland.  It  is 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
iVMrface  is  rocky^  but  not  altogether  barren.  In  the  highest 
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^  Raaiay.  part  of  it  if  a  petrified  rock  of  moss,  in  which  ar^  a  va^ 
rietj  of  shells ;  and  in  many  other  places  throughout  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island,  great  quantities  of  shells  are 
found  several  feet  under  ground. 

Southward  from  Scalpa  is  the  small  Island  of  Pabbaj, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  onlj  used  for  pasturing 
cattle.  On  the  shore  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  rodcs  and 
stones,  petrified  fish  of  different  sizes,  generally  indeed 
below  ten  inches  i  but  there  are  eels  of  nearly  double  the 
length.  Some  appear  whole,  and  others  broken ;  and 
when  struck  forcibly  with  a  stone  or  hammer,  they  often 
split  in  two,  and  the  marks  of  the  bones  are  visiUe  in  the 
rocks.  In  one  place  are  great  indications  of  iron  ore  ; 
at  its  northern  extremity  are  the  remains  of  a  small  cha- 
pel. 

Renay.  To  the  northward  of  Raasay  is  the  island  of  Ronay, 
which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  in 
breadtlu  It  is  the  property  of  M*Leod  of  Raasay.  It  is 
rocky  and  barren,  but  affords  pasture  to  1-60  cattle.  It 
has  a  good  bay  or  harbour,  but  no  vessels  put  into  It  un- 
less forced  by  the  weather  or  other  accidents* 

Kadday.  Fladday  is  a  green  isjet,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Ro- 
nay.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
coasts  abound  in  fish. 

Smaller  On  the  western  side  of  Sky,  attached  to  the  parish  of 
^^  Braccadale,  are  the  islands  of  Haversay,  Vusay,  Oron« 
say,  Soay.  These  islands  are  not  inhabited,  but  are  only 
pendicles  to  the  different  farms  on  the  shore  ^hat  are  op- 
posite to  them,  and  afford  pasture  for  cattle  during  part  of 
the  summer  and  winter  seasons.  Last  of  all,  wfs  most 
take  notice  of  the  Isle  of  Egg. 

^iZ*  ^SS  ^^  situated  south   from   Sky,  and  about  eighf 

^iles  west  £ron^  the  point  of  Arasaick,  which  is  the  ne^xw 
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est  part  gf  the  mainland*    It  forms  one  of  a  group  of     ^8?*.  ^ 
small  islands   called   Cannay,  Rum,   Muck,   and   Egg, 
whidi  form  a  parish  called  the  Parish  of  Small  Isles.  Tiie 
remaining  islands  of  the  parish  are  politically  annexed  to 
Argyleshire.     Egg  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  length,, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.     A  small  hollow  or        ' 
yailej  runs  across  it,,  called  in  Gaelic  Eagg^  from  which 
the  island  has  its  name.     The  surface  is  partly  flat,  but 
diiefly  hilly  and  rocky.     The  hills  are  covered  with 
heath,,  which  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  coarse  grass« 
The  low  grounds  are  tolerably  fertile,^    Barley,  oats,  po<* 
tatoes,  flax,,  cabbage^  and  open  kail,,  or  coleworts,  are  pro- 
duced on  it  \  but  the  crops  of  grain  are  apt  to  fail  in  rainy 
seasons^    The  black-faced  sheep  of  the  south  have  here 
been  introdoeed.     Birds  of  prey  are  numerous  ;  but  some 
grouse  and  pigeons,,  and  a  few  wild  ducks,  are  here  founds 
Puffins  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  which,  though 
sea-fbwls,  lay  and  hatch  sometimes  at  a  great  distance- 
from  the  shore,  even  near  the  tops  of  high  hills.     Their 
young,  oefore  they  leave  the  nest,  are  as  large  as  the 
dam,  transparent  with  fat,  and  delicious  ta  the  taste  of 
many.     It  is  believed  tfaat  the  young  puffin  becomes  so- 
weighty  with  fat,^  as  to  be  unable  to  take  to  the  wing  and 
leave  its  nest.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,,  the  old  puffiib 
is  said  ta  administrate  sorrel  to  extenuate  and  render  it  fit 
for  flying.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  known  fact,  that  sorrel 
is  commonly  found  to  grow  near  the  puflm^s  nest.. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Egg  there  is  a  small  island,  called 
Eillan  Ghastel,  which  is  good  &r  pasture,  and  a  pendicle 
of  a  contiguous  farm  in  Egg.  A  few  persons  tending  cat* 
tie  live  on  it  during  a  part  of  the  sunamcr  months  only. 
The  sound  between  thb  island  and  Egg  i|iakes  a  tolerable 
harbour  for  a  few  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons.  It 
has  two  entrances,  one  from  the  south*west  and  another 
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^gg'  from  the  south-east,  with  a  pier  for  fishinfg  boa&;  Iri  -frfc 
rious  parts  of  the  coast  of  Egg  are  bodies  of  freestone.  Ovi 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island  is  a  rock  of  shelly  lime^ 
stone,  yielding  fine  lime,  if  fuel  could  be  obtained  to  cal<^ 
cine  it.  Along  the  coast  rocks  are  to  be  found  of  a  very 
light  and  porous  quality^  Basaltic  pillars  are  to  be  seen^ 
not  only  near  the  sea^  but  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills* 
Even  Scure  Egg,  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  seems  tof 
be  principally  formed  of  rock  that  has  ninch  of  a  basaltic 
•avcms.  appearance.  On  the  south^wcfst  side  of  the  island  there  b 
a  cave,  called  Uamba  Cbrabbuidb,  **  the  Cave  of  Devo- 
tion^''  in  which  the  Roman  cathoKc  inhabitants  we^e  wont 
to  attend  mass  in  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Theif 
altar  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  roof  Is  Irregularly  arched  ; 
its  height  at  the  entrance  about  siiity  feet^  its  length 
220  feet,  and  its  breadth  thirty  feet.  Near  the  entrance 
ef  this  cave  some  part  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  been 
once  in  a  liquefied  state.  At  no  great  distance^  east  of 
this  cave,  is  Uamba  Fbraine,  **  the  Cave  of  Francis,'*  re- 
Hiarka]}le,  not  only  for  its  form,  but  also  for  the  murder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Alistair  Crotach,  laird 
of  M^Leod.  The  entrance  of  this  cave  is  so  small,  that 
a  person  must  creep  on  four  for  about  twelve  feet;  it  then 
becomes  pretty  capacious,  its  length  being  213  feet,  breadth 
twenty-two,  and  height  seventeen.  With  regard  to  the 
murder  above  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  some  of  M^Leod's 

Wassals,  returning  from  Glasgow,  touched  at  the  harbour  of 
Egg.  Some  women  belonging  to  Egg  were  then  tending 
cattle  in  Eillan  Chastel,  the  small  island  which  forms  the 
harbour.     The  strangers  visited  and  maltreated  the  wOi* 

'  men.  Their  friends  having  got  information,  pursued  and 
destroyed  these  strangers.  This  treatment  of  his  vassals 
M'Leod  considered  as  an  insult,  and  came  in  force  to  re-^ 
venge  their  death.     The  inhabitants,  apprised  of  their  dao' 
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ger^  flocked  to  this  cave  for  concealment,  excepting  three, 
who  took  to  other  places  of  refuge,  and  a  boat's  crew,  then 
in  Glasgow.  M^Leod,  after  landing,  having  found  no 
inhabitants,  believed  they  had  fled  to  the  mainland,  and 
resolved  to  return  immediately  to  Sky.  The  people  in 
the  cave,  impatient  of  their  confinement,  sent  a  scout  to 
reconnoitre,  who  imprudently  showed  himself  upon  sui 
eminence,  where  he  was  readily  observed  by  the  enemy, 
then  actually  under  sail  for  Sky.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  new-fallen  snow  upon  the  ground. 
M'Leod  hmded  again,  and  tracing  the  scout  to  the  cave's 
mouth,  smoked  them  all  to  deatli.  The  bones  are  still 
to  be  seen.  About  forty  sculls  have  been  lately  numbered 
here.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  were  destroy* 
ed ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  carried  off  and  bu« 
rie4  by  their  friends. 

On  one  farm,  near  a  popish  chapel,  is  a  tumulus,  sscid 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Donnan,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
£gg.  It  lies  in  a  field  of  arable  ground,  and  the  thin 
flag  covering  the  sepulchral  urn  in  which  Donnan's  re* 
mains  had  been  deposited,  was  some  years  ago  exposed  by 
the  plpugh  ;  upon  which  the  urn,  being  a  large  round 
hollow  stone,  was  taken  up  and  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  bones,  but  no  scull  appeared  among 
them.  It  was  again  buried  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yardi 
from  the  place  where  it  formerly  lay. 

Concerning  all  these  isles,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  of  the  small  islands,  are  all 
excellent  fishermen.  In  general,  however,  all  persons  have 
a  small  possession  of  land ;  but  at  Portree,  in  Sky,  is  a 
village,  in  which  are  a  considerable  nunibet  of  inhabitants, 
which  may  be  considered  as  fishermen,  strictly  so  called, 
as  they  occupy  no  lands,  and  depend  for  their  whole  sub« 
iistence  upon  the  ocean.  Between  Sky  and  the  isles  of  Har« 
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3S4  I8LAKDS  oy 

Hcrringg.  xis,6T  Long  Island,  cod  and  ling  are  found  in  nt  less  tit)tm« 
dance  than  around  the  Shetland  Isles  ;  and^  above  all,  the 
shoals  of  herring  never  fail  to  visit  this  part  of  Scodaiid. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  fisheries  form^  perhaps, 
the  most  important  object  connected  with  this  western  ter« 
ritory.  As  we  have  hitherto  said  little  upon  that  subject 
we  ^aU  here  take  some  notice  of  that  branch  *of  natural 
history,  the  emigrations  of  herrings. 
Herring  It  is  to  be  remarked,  then,  that  herrings,  as  well  as 
mackerel,  cod-fish,  whitings,  haddocks,  and  some  others, 
may  with  propriety  be  cdllcd  ^b  of  fassage*;  for  they 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of  that  description,  both 
from  their  social  disposition  and  their  immense  numbers. 
Other  fish  reside  on  our  coasts,  and  live  in  particular  lakes 
and  rivers  all  the  3rear  round :  but  these,  at  stated  seasons, 
visit  the  shores  with  regular  certainty  5  generally  return- 
ing the  same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  not  imfre- 
quently  the  same  day.  Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes  within  the  arc- 
tic circle.  In  these  inaccessible  seas,  which  are  covered 
with  ice  during  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the 
herrings  find  a  quiet  and  secure  retreat  from  their  nume*^ 
rous  enemies.  These,  neither  all-devouring  man,  who 
makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  his 
prey,  nor  that  still  more  destructive  enemy,  the  whale, 
dares  to  pursue  them.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  in- 
tended  to  remain  in  security,  but  were  destined,  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  to  scrvt  the  purpose  of  supplying  my- 
riads of  created  beings  with  food  ;  and  fen:  this  purpose  aa 
insurmountable  instinct  prompts  them  to  leave  their  se« 
cure  retreats. 

The  great  colony  of  herrings  sets  out  &om  the  Icy  Sea 
about  the  middle  of  winter,  composed  of  such  numbers 
as  exceed  all  the  powers  of  imagination ;  but  no  soooef 
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inUs  dppttsir  ta  thin  tbrir  9q(tt»dbnnis«    The  (Btui^fiih  a&4       ' 
Ae  c«cMot<«UB(vbaC'h»dred$^^<tbtifl'at  u  moathfid  i^thtf- 
jkivpiis^  ihci  gtzwiffa^f  4od-fhbv  }i:idd«eky  As  w«)l'  a^  >tb<dr 
wlnld  liibe  of  dog^fish^  fin4  tten^H'  fSAtf  pttyt  ^  t^ 
MvteotvidnHrk  desnUffonl  purSDuhf  nhi^  i^bbve  ffi«tt«l6ttitd^ 
ftrii  to  umi^tfie  itdnring^     Besickir  tb«de  ^n^tttks'ltt^  tll«ii< 
owti  elc»toBtytbej<me«t  wi^^1il^;^»tdlitt<^erfi^ 
hi  themytfads^  »ea-»fowl>tii&abi  ting' the  rtgions  ne«r  tt»    ^ 
>pdle^  th^it  tvftteh  the  outstt  tff  the  laigrAtioa,  aAd  spread' 
^xteflM^ft  ndm^  Thms  besieged  otteyetj  fii(k>  Ae  de£0B«e«* 

snd  lensuriag  to  t]^e  outmost  bwdi  t^idtfngtr  df  lieitig  fitat 
devoured*     The  main  body;  be|^it^  «ta<€efkihlatitpde^ 
to  separate  inta  tvrb  -graodrdivision^  V  (me  of  Which  moirea 
wt^tinLtd^  aiad  pour^down  the  coast  of  Aaierica^  as  far 
abttlh  aa  Cwd^Ss»^  and  ace  often  ao^iumercms  in  tbe^<3he<^' 
sapeak  Baj  as-  to  heoome  a  auisance  to  the  shor^s*^  The 
etixr  division  takes  a  more'easferd  direetion  toiwards  £uw 
tojfe,  and  falls  in  with  the  gi^eat  island  0(  leeland  about 
the  beginning  of  March*  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast^ 
their  phalanx^  though  it  has  already  silSered  ^Considerable' 
diminution^  is  nevertheleto  found  to  be  of  amazing  ex^ 
fent^  depths  and  closeAess^  occapying  a  surface  equal  afr 
least  to  the  dimensions  of  bodi  Great  Britain  aad  Ireknd^ 
w:id  sab4tvid^4  ixit6  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  lengthy 
and  thf  ee  or  four  in  breadth  ^  ^^ach  division  oc  c<^mn  being 
led,  according  Id  the  ideA  of  .the  mdst  experienced  fisher*^ 
jneit)  l^)itrrings=of  more  than  ordinary  aiabe^  okkt*  perhaps 
tban  the  others^  and  which>  having  made  a  ^otisiderabie 
niitirikT  of 'voykges^  may  \k  cajpable  of  conducting  their 
drfferent  bands  to*  their  d^Mined  ^aces«    They  generially 
Bvwitxir  near  the  anriaoe^  but  sink  now  and  then  for  a  fei;v* 
juinutest    The  leaders  of  those  Wtuch  visit  the  Britisli 
VoL-V.  Bb 
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9g*Rgv  kfflgcteiqa  'ap^wiii  off  Sb/tilmd  in  April  ori  May,  aptf  the 
' " '  grwidibs^dy  begitis  ta  be  jpccGcivied  in  Jiinew  The  fisherr 
^TCiapprized.  of  itheir,  comiog  by  a  small  nistUog  of  the 
ly^te?,  tjtereflec^foftitjf  their. brillijMijcyj  and  ihe  gr«at 
iM^jbaf!  9f  g4pi>et%  orr.sQkod  geese,  and  cither  Aiarial  p«|y 
J9^9»^»9^.whi^h. least ;ri«hiy  on  this  offdred  bbitfl^;;amfca« 
kingjwith.|;he  wh^le^and  Other  fishi  niay  be-ane-4great  catwe 
oflJbfi  pb<wJ^crpw^d^giM;0  b^A  and  creeks^liwliere  thgi 
act.  c^ughti-by  fishie):7neQ  with  id  much  .ease. .  iWheo;  they 
arriv(f;at),iUe, Shetland,  isltnds^  new  enemi^8j*«rait;th«tti 
wholei  jfleeta  of  fishing  ve^sds,  with  all  thjs  appai^atus  oi 
getting,' are-  in  reaidtness,^  on  a  fixed  day,  to  drag  the  o- 
oeah }  theireiby  snatdiing  from,  the  shoals  pcA^  mUxtm 
^veryinight  from  Jun^  till  Septbmber.  :  , 

The  Shetland  island*^'  where  the  hortnga  meet  with  the 
first,  in t;erruption  to  their  pi'ogress  southward^  lie  at  the 
diati^^oe  pf  IQO  miles  dae  north  fironl  themailnlatid  of  Scot- 
land, and  eaCtend  near  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  and'  though 
these  islands  break  and  separate  the  great  body  of  b^* 
riog$ifl(to  two:  parts, th^  wianderers  still  continue  their  course 
southward.  One  division  proceeds  doWn  the  east  side  of 
Brit^li,  goes:along  the  Moray  frith^  the  coasts  of  Aber- 
deen, Augus,  and  F^fe,  tbi9  greaj  river  Forth^  the  coast  o£ 
Scarborough,,  and:  particujar4y  the  far*pro^c^ing  land  at 
Yajfrt^tith,  ,  the  .anfc^ent  and  only  m4rt  for^l^rrings  ift 
England,  ■^  K?ire>t^ey  appeJir  in  October^and  jare,  found  ia 
cpnsideriW^  q/i^ntities  itill  Christmas!,  Passing  through 
the  Channel,  wpe  of  tfeem  ,piy  a  slight  visit  to^  the  north 
co^stjof  Ft^ace,  butare  so.  exhausted  aiid  Wftoyeri^ed 
a$j^hbft^£Jljttle  C»r  no  use*  .    .:         ; 

'riJfii«  iPlb^fc  ibrigadojisbapc,  their  course  ffom  tJie  S^'j 
la?ld:i«l^nd^tlptlg  the  W^t  c^a^t  of  Britain  $  and  these  are 
obstcved:  to.b^  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as.consi- 
itefPtbl^  more  abundant,  than  those  on  the'easi  side*    Af* 
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fef  pftssiAg^  thclShetltod  knd  Orkney  isies>  they  crowd  m  Hcrrinfik: 
ai]^iEiih^*^^lmt$ge»  Sflto  tlvdlakeby  bays,  and  narrow  eban*? 
nels  of  tile  shires  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  In^eftiess^ 
Whk?h,  "frith'  the  Hebrides',  compdSe  dW  gfeakat  itationiry  "  ^  '\; 
he¥i4Dg>^^hin^  ii^  Brhaiii,  estcefking  that  upon  the  coasT 
6f' ShetfandV^  •  Sometimes  the^  shbal'edges  dose  upon  thei 
c*te«tfvT'ccWtst''c*  Argykihire,  a(nd  fills  every  bay  and 
arelefe  i  UndWitiosr.  ^Yv^ji '  the  Frhh  olF  Clyde,' JLdfefi 
Fync,  Loch'  Lbng^  -and  other  atiiis  of  the  seA,  the  "^o^^t  of 
Airshire  and  ot  Gdih^nyl'  erfkn  to  the  head^f  Sol  way 
Frith.  Having  'f)eriFcfrmed'^!iis  friendly  office  tb  the  west- 
em  shofcs^  cfP  Scotkiid,  th^^ioal  proceeds  towards  the 
north  of  IrdahcF/  wlliere,''iiieelirig  '^ith  another  ibterfup^ 
tion,  th^y^^re  subdivided  iiito  t^&  bodies:  cfne  ^^g^se^T 
down  the  -IriA  ChanheV  Visits  the  Isle  of  Man/ where 
they  are  caiight  iti  gr^af  iWmdahc^,  and  aflPords  iw  occa^ 
^dnal  siii)piy'to  the  eastf  doast  of'Irekndi  and  sftnietimej' 
to  the  west  cokst  of  England,  is  fai^  as  Bristol  Channel';; 
the  dther  shoal  skirts  a1onj^'ih6'' West  coast  of  Ireland/ 
where^  after  visiting  some  t)f  the  lakes;  particularly  in  (hef' 
county  of  TOon^gal,  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is^  finally 
lost  in  {he  iiiimensity  of  the  Atlaritid.  So  bountifdl  is  prd- 
viddnce*  td  the  irihabitdnts  of  the  BntisK  isles  in  one?  af'tfcl^ 
of  food  6n!y.  Though  thete  may  be  no  doubt  that  the  ul- 
timifte-  end  of  this  migration  is  \xi'  supply  the,  north^rii 
parts  of  Eutope  and  American  imth'  food,  and  thus  atond 
for  the  seeihtrig  partiality  t>f  ntiture  io'tnore^southefrt 
dimes,  the^'immediate  cause  of  it  is  their  strbhg  ddiite 
to  remotfe  tor  warmer  seas  for  the  sake  of  ifefTosititf^'fheir 
spawn,  v^hCfrei  it  will  vivlfjK  \^ith'  rtrore  certainty  t^an  tiri- 
dcff  the  frigid  zone.  It  caiitrat  be  from  defect  t)f^6od' that 
they  leave  the  polar  regions, whatever  that  food  may  be  j 
forr  they  ciome  ,tcr  us  full  of  fet,  and*on  theft  teifunr  arr^  ge- 
nerally observed  to  be  rtry  lean.     They  are  in  full  roe  at 

Bb  a 
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Utnmpj  ilie.eo(f  of  Jiifie,  dnd  conrinue  ia  perfefi^  f}U  Dt^  com^ 
mcaeement  of:  in^inter^  when ,  tl^y  bitgin  to  ,4l^9site:  ^eif 

Dutch  fifh-  .jjc^s^i  as^  Ms  cQMtttty  is^  with  §^oal?i^)f  fy}i^>^iii  po8* 
3»s»9g;  SM^  adran|age£{  fpr  carrying  on  the  ^|iber^^€a»n« 
fh^unaUvely  littk  ha$  t>^^n  dooebj  the  Highlanders  ;ki  this 
llfftiev  Whal  ,has;})^ci^  performed*  was  d^M^e.^bgr-^duri-. 
4!m4s  in»  a  $9ia)l  way,  V^ry,  few  ^eat :  capitals  have 
been  enjipl^ed.  Indeed^,  tijl  within  »  very  f<^  years,  the 
chie^  of  ^pm  fisheries,  vis.,  those  j^  tbo  Sf^tlaofi  isles 
bav4$/he^fV(in  the  hands  of  a  people  whoposs^ssi^o  oato* 
f^l  a4vaa.ts^$<^  To  these  fis^erie^  op  our  own  coa^  the 
Dut#<Jhi?%'  owed  their  we^thf  pr,  a«  a;ny  rate,:  they 
We^e  th<;,  j|)«^,ans  by  w^^h  %\\i^  ind^istr^ous  pe^le  raised 
thefn^ly^8!to  ^  ptate  of  qpi^lence-  Origi|iaUy  they  appear 
to  haye  been  nothing  more  ti^i^  fishermen^  coJ^lef  ted  from 
diSI^rent  ^a^ters  of  t^e  world,  to  a  place  whiei[q  they  could 
^njoy  freodpm  of  traffic  f  and  living,  in  huts  ereotedupon  a 
spot  called  DamsluySf  they  pursued  with  indnsttyyand  under 
wise  ^nd  excellent  regulations,,  the  herring-fisheries  on  the 
British  coasts,  sold  their  fish  to  inany  parts  of  the  worlds  and 
brought  back  commodities  which  they  themselves  wanted, 
and  merchandize,  which  they  exported  to  different  parts  i 
so  that  their  ships  were  never  empty,  but  always  loaded,^ 
wherever  they  went,,  with  some  object  of  tta^c.  Sir  Wil-. 
Ham  Macuioa,  speaking  oi  their  ships  being  thus  constandy 
employed,!, aptly  cdmpares  them  to  a  weavev^s  Auttle, 
which  he^, casts  with  one  band  to  anothci^  jifid.  whieh  he 
keeps  ev^r  ia.aptipn,  till  the,  gain  appears  by  the  eloth 
that  he  floakes.  By .  persevef  i|jg  in  this  indubious  mode 
ef  lifcj.  Uiq  p99r  fishmg  v^^g^  of  Braislays  gradually  in* 
creasedt  As  the  inhabitaols  gained  means,  the  huts  were 
converted  iuto  comfortable  situations ;  these  into  splendid 
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4wefflng^;  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees  metainor*'^^:^^* 
j>hdseS  into  the  opulent  4:1  ty  of  Amsterdam.       ' 

Thisf  disadvantages  (he  Dutch  laboured  under  were  great ; 
Ijut  industry  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  couTerts  the  most 
•barren  spots  mio  Seats  ot  plenty,  Their  owH  <:6iatitry  was 
MO  poor  in  natuiml  productions,  that  fbi;  almost  eve^y  article 
requisite  to  conduct  these  fisficries  they  had  recourse  to. 
foreign  nations.  Their  titnber  for  ship.building,  the  iron, 
hfempy  cordage,  barrels,  and' even  their  bread,  fs  brought 
from  other  countries;  while  Scotland  supplies  most  of 
them,  and  England  all.  They  had,  besides,  a  consider- 
able navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the  fisheries,  and  at  at 
stormy  season  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the  £$h  at  our 
^wn  doors.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in  ooar  favour, 
the  Dutch  have  till  lately  been  the  only  person^  who  pro- 
Jited  by  herring-fishery,  as  appears  from  different  accounts. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Rdeigh,  in  the  year  i<$03,  the 
Dutch  sold  !to  different  nations  ts  many  herrings  as  a«- 
amounted  to  L.l,159,000.  In  the  year  1«15  they  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery  2C0O  busses  arid  37,000  fishermen* 
III  161B  they  sent  no  less  than  3000  busses,'  with  50,000 
men^  to  the  herring-fisheries.  Besides  this,  DDO'o  othe# 
vessels  were  employed  to  transport  and  sell  the  fish:  which 
last  occupations  employed  150,000  men  by  sea  and  land, 
in  addition  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Thus  did  our  industrious  neighbours  increase  the  number 
.of  their  vessels  and  seamen,  supply  hilf  the  world  with 
food,  and  raise  themselves  to  opulence,  at  our  expence.  It 
is  to  the  Shetland  islands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re- 
sorted ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  conduct  their  fisheries  there  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Manson. 

From  the  Texel  to  Bra  Sound  in  Shetland  is  upwards 
af  230  leajf^es.     To  the  lattejr  place,  about  the  20th  of 
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l!StiL^Bfi?.<>? 


S.  t. 


ta^e^^ 


Dutch  6.h.  _  ,JHt5i«,i  a» «Wft  cQMttt^y is  ^"^  t  '^   1 

SW«>9g;4li^  ad^««a8«8*f«'  "f  I"  ^  ^  %  ' 
UMatively  4it)Je  ha»  t)?«P  4op  •?   |.  |  %  ^, 

itJMk.    What  Ms,lH»e«*  1?  ^  ^  i  ^  ^  ^ 
4IEU4S  in,  a  ?p;4l  ^^'^  ^  ^  ?    S    ' 

ehi«f  of  «w  fishwif  l%^\%   W 
bav«vA>e4P-<ip  the  |>|f^  I  -^  ^    S  % 
fnlra4v««tiwcv   /  ^'  d*  t"  I   S-  *    ?.   " 


.<3 


i  ?^ 


\ 


to  bay^;  I 


n% 


uevtings.*^'* 


enjo- 


,aiUC, 


.  the  conVst  of.  HolW  Vy:5f  ^^^J^;! 

.  coHptry  being  thereby  >"-°^^J^^  ^'^  !;^  ^  J„  We«: 
^„-tama«4  France.     Great  effort,  b^ve  ^so  >c?^,^      . 
direct  the  industry  of  our  country luen  into 
andnotwithou^^uccess.  We  have  already  r^^t     r 


in  the  Shetland  isles  every  proprietor  ot  lana 
gaged  in  the  fiisHiT^g  trade.  E.ng«sh  cotnpa»>e5  ^  , 
to  th*  Pentland  Frith  and  the  Orkney  ^^^^^^ 
sels  convey  powdered  cod  regularly  to  the  W 
ket.  On  all  tl.«  coast,, both  on  the. east  and*  ^^^^ 
•shoals  of  herrir^gs  are  xealously  pur  sued,  ^«^^^^^ 
by  great  nurx^feexs  of  vessels  or  ^^^^^^^^^''^t.^m 
a;.d  even  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  YritlK*' 
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Di^el>.:FiaIif  June,  at  leagt  2000  ^sbmg  tcsscU  in  hiSf  time  tejiorted. 
On  the  24th  they  put  to  ^ea,  being  prohi^itefi  t^l  S^^^  % 
Under  z  severe  penalty,  t^^  the  herrings  are- befpfi?  that 
not.  thought  fit  for  salting.    Each  pf  these  vessels,, on  that 
^ay,  directs  its  course  to  find  out  the  shpa^  pf  Jhi^rrings* 
Whien  they  have  loaded  their  bussies^  they  T^tur^};to  Hol- 
land,, and  Jeav^  their  cargp,  ,which  is  immediately  re- 
packed and  sent  to  the  B^ltip  anfi  other  parts  of  th^  world. 
As  soon  as  the   busses  furnislied  themselves » with   vic- 
tuals, c/asks,  and  salt,  th^y  |:^vi§ited  the  shoal  they  had 
left,  and  filled  again  as^jquickly  as  possible,  returned  to 
Holland  and  unloadc-d.  This  they  generally  jjicj  thre?  times 
ifi  the  season  ;  and  during  that  period,  on  the  n^ost  mo- 
derate con^pi^tation,  each  buss  took  100  casts-of  herrin|[, 
whiph  being  valued  at  L.IO  the  last,  amounted  to  L.iooo 
for  each  vessel.     The  fishing  fleet  was  pften  attended  bj 
^er^ai^  vessels^  jellied  jf'^/:(g;fri,  that  carried,  salt,  casks,  and 
victu?ils,  tQ  barter  ,with  the  busses  fp?:  th^ir  hef  rings,  which 
they  carried  directly  to  thp  Baltic    . 

,  The  Dutch  fishej-y  h^s  be^n  brqught  tp.  a  cjpsq  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conqpest  of  fIol}aiid  ^^.  thc^JFr-^nch,  and 
of  that  co^witry  being  thereby  involved  in  thq  w^^  between 
Britain  and  France.  Great  efiprts  h^ve  ^Iso  bcei^  made  to 
direct  the  indu^^try  of  our  countrymen  into  this  channel, 
and  not  without  f  uccess.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
in  the  Shetland  isles  every  proprietor  of  lands  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  trade.  English  companies  send  vessels 
to  the  Pentland  Frith  and  the  Orkney  isles,  and  their  ves^ 
sels  convey  powdered  cod  regularly  to  the  London  mar- 
ket. On  all  the  coasts,  both  on  the.  east  and  the  west,  the 
$hoals  of  herrings  are  zealously  pursued,  every  season, 
hv  great  numbers  of  vessels  or  busses,  from  all  the  towni^^ 
tvep  villager,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  \ 
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aod  tfaiisti  centideraMe  market  is  afforded  to- the  fisher*-  *»*y'» 
men  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  ocean  for  thel  produce  -....^l  1/ 
.of  their  ia^uMfy.  '  *  i  | 

,Thij  &lIox^ng  TaWc  will  explain  the  state  o^  the  po-Populaion. 
pxikrtion  of  die  different  parishes/pf  Invembss-shire, 
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P^ishes. 


1 


Alvic  and  Inch 

Ardersicr 

Ardnamurchaq 

Barray , 

Brdccadale>  •> 
Cromdale  ^ .  • 

Croy 

Daviot  and  ) 

Dunlichty  J 
Dores,  Bo- 

leskine,  and 

AbertJirfF. . 
Duirnish.  . . 
Glcn.elg. . . . 
Glenmoristop 
Harris,  first 

and  second 

division 
Ditto,  se 

cond  divis.    f 
Inverness^      "1 

first  division  \ 
Ditto,  second 
Ditto,  third 
Ditto,  fourth 
Kilmah'e, 

Invcrn.  iiv, 


first  1 
:ond   > 


} 


e 
Is 


1021 

428 

1150 

1907 

3063 
1901 

2176 

I961 

2568 
1816 


1969 


9730 


3093 


11 


lOII 

1298 

1604 

2250 
3000 

1697 

3000 
2746 

^S3^ 


Populatiofi  in  1801. 


Persons, 


I 


489 

479 

1030 

899 
819 

979 
489 

842 

1380 
1519 

306 
890 


-   490 


[0527 


4031 


Carryover  3278336993171672088317353 


291 

776 

486 

2165 

1480 


569 
562 

1026 

1046 

1208 

550 

976 

1808 

1476 

383 

1042 

.574 

379 

959 

580 

3116 

1761 


OonpttioiM. 


128 

88 
1690 

449 
1817 

779 
292 

439 

2063 

1 569 

2795 
182 

1847 
1040 


124I 

lOI 

36 
1907 


29 

i'5 

37 

^1 
48 

170 
56 

5S 

88 

109 

39 
II 

8j 


24 

144 

97 

29 

1119 

181 


I 


Total 

of 
Ptrtooi 


901 

838 

438 

M59 

1238 
.691 

1324 

962 

1649 

496 


519 

1494 

93^ 
4126 

^^53 


*453  ^9^^39030 


1058 
1041 
2165 
1925 
1865 
2187 

1039 
1818 

3^^3 

3327 

2834 

689 

1932 

1064 

670 

1715 
1066 
5281 

3241 
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Parishes. 


1^ 

i.3 


32783 
2795 

t83p| 


It 


Population  in  1801, 


Persons 


I 


Brought  over 
Kilmanivaig 
Kilmorack,! 

east  divls.  3  ' 
Pttto,  wwt . .  * 
Kilmylr, .;  . .    ,  IS7^| 
^iltarlitty .'...[  IJIO- 
Kincardine 
K]ngu98ie,  • « •  ,1  I  goo 

JLIrkhill..'*;"  ^3^0 
"Laggan  •  • . . .  1460 
Moyand     1         g- 

Dalros^ic  J  ^^'i 
Petty...,  t..«.. 1643 
JPortree  . . . .  5  .|  1385 
Rothiemurchus 

Slcat '  1250 

Sm?m  Isles 

(Isle  of 

Snizort . . .  •  •  .^  iWJ 

Strath  .....^  J  943 

Ujst,  first  diO  ^^_ 

vision . .  V  .  ••  3  ^ 
DktOf  secoml 

Ui^t>North...  1909. 

Urquhart  ' ' 

Total .  • . . .  646^  73979 


36993 

2400 

2318 

20$5 

2495 

'9«3 

181 

1980 
1788 


17167 
1177 

667 

408 
1 164 
X171 
^123 

57« 
^?8 
609 

578 

1030 
«i4 
8j8 


—  n  217 


i8q8 
3«(> 

2355 


09» 

8»7, 


»84 
869 


33^» 


* 


20883 

1364 

828 

463 
^39* 
1417 
•307 

728 

.894 

.724 

743 

t2l6 

^045 


283 


USS 

»446[  »5J«  >a58 
813 


»o7J 


^491 


Occupations. 


got)  "3 
S..2 


>7353 
975 

3'8 

0 

76 

970 

18/ 

^^° 

779, 
4»i 
34l 
940 

^7 


I'sS 


1507 

f^Obl  2699 


927 


a    o 

ii 


1 1 


2453,192*4 
66  1500 

$S  «»3 

,  36  2060 
i43  1834 


3' 
58 

-80 

18 

.40 

■95 
121 

■'  <8| 

\'i6' 

« 

•  38 

i9 
SS 

85! 


429 

»78 

13  J  6 

631 

7?o 
1714 

3«3 

:'8^a 

417 

»759 

.147 

81 

37 

209 

932 


340«8|  3864'3<36i 


Teed 
of 

Penom 


3903° 
2541 

»49i^ 

871 

*5SS 
2  $88 

1306 
158^ 

»335 

1321 

•585 

2246 

465 

1903 

2144 
1748 

2998 

»597 

3010 

«944 


74292 
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iSfiMitioa.  The  bounty ^ of  Aigjle  forms  the.soul!i-;W6stcrn  part  of 
the  HighI$)idB  of  Scotland,  and- has -a*  great  number  of 
islands^  united  to  it.  Tlie  cointineptal  part  of  Ar^leshire 
(exclusive  of  th^isjanjls  belonging  to ihat. comity),  is  si- 
tuated, bet;«reen  55?  2V  tnd^  5^^  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 1  °  i2'  !and;3^  23'  of  longitude  west/crf'Edinburgh. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Inver^es^-shir^  on  the  east 
*  :  by  ^hsit  county  ahd  Perthshire  anijf^luiunbs^ton,  on  the 
south  and  west  by  different  bays  and  straitsbf  the  Atlantic 
Qcean^  in  Which'  ^e  scattered  the  various  \$|es  poUticaHy 

\:  ..        c6nn0dt*d  with  it-:  *         -  *    

^cnL',      TT^e  conltinentsil  partiof  ^thii|  county  c^n  sxjafcely  be  con- 

r         J  sidened  in  |  any  other  light  than  as  consisting  of  a  great 

\y  r  '      iiumbtfr  of  peniijsakiled  (tracts*     FrOftf  the.  west  and  the 

i''    *  j  ^uth  the  o^eari  ftorirtis  lotig  and  narrow' baJr^.Whi^h  run  . 

j    ^^  •'  far  iiitb  the  fcounti-y,'  diVHing  5taritO'  a  gr^at  nunj>e,r  of 

;.narroJ^,  di$trfctB.    Of  towtfht  jt^  seven  parish  Af^f  only' one  is 

(  inland  J  bujl  it  i^the  pedili^r  characterisfifc' tof  Argyle- 

1L„J  ihir^^-as-.wfilijit&'Qf  .tb^'ccfitpt.tbe.We^tJHigW^        that 

,Altbottghe|itkely  maritime,;,  it  isyueverthekss .a  xifouitfain- 

ioiis  country .  *~It  Tias  aboiit  600  miles  of  sea«coast,  and 

that  independent  of  its  numerous  islands.     The  greatest 

length  of  its  continental  part,  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre 

to  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  (l^  3P',  at  the  rate  of 

sixty ^nine  statute  miles  and  a  half  to  the  degree  of  latitude}^ 
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1^  115.mile$*;  tnd  its  greatest  breadth  (reckonltig  thirty f  Rtfcot^"^ 
tlnrc^  Quies.  an4.a'haU  to  the  degree  of  longitude^  wbi^ 
corresponds  to  the  medium  latitude  of  50*^),  is  abf>ve 
fjxtj*eight  miles.,    The3e  dimensions,  however,  give.no  \ 

correct  idea  of  ^I^ejpxtent  of  the  fountj,  on  act^oi^it  pf  the 
Strang^,  manncp  ip  which  it  is  intersected  by  w^tef,  jjuwj 
ma^e  ,to . consist  altern^ely  of  ch^ns.f)f  mountajips ^and 
^  Yjdleys  coY>eifcd  by  the  ocean.  ,  If  wetfut  o^the  p^n* 
ips^l^,  of  ^^intyre^  lyhich  is  fi^rty.  miles  iong  by  siJC 
t^d^  l^lf,'^t.an^verage^  in  breadth  (making  260  square 
s^M3)re  .wiiles),  ^the  jcemaining  coi>tinent^  which  is  seventy^ 
$ye,jy^iles  in  l^ngt^,  may  be  taken^  it^Jf  thought,  at  t^e 
j^Y^tPge. breadt^  of  thirty- three  miles,;  which,  added  to 
5.intyre,  w^l  make  th^  whole  vo^^tinent  2735  sc^uare 
miles*  The  islands  connected  with  the  county  are  spppp- 
^d  to  make  about  10<53  miles  more ;  so  that  the  whole 
pouijty,  by  jhis  computation,  will  be  3800  square  i^iles. 
This  extensive  county  is  supposed  by  antiquarian^  to  have 
constituted, nearly  the  ^hole  of  the > territory  that  belonged 
to  the  tribe  called  the  Scots,  w^hose  n^me  was  afterwardsf 
assumed  by  the,  whple.  nation,  be^i^c  their.  chic/,;^J^ei>- 
neth  M* Alpine^  by  the  conquest ,  of  the  Picts,  wasjega- 
bled  to  put  himelf  at  the  head  of  the^most  valuable  p^t 
of  Jhc  continent  of  Scotland,  ai>d  thereby  .to  transpflt^to 
his  successors  the  m,ea;ui  of  ultimately  becoi^ing  soyejccignf 
pf  the  whole.  ,  .  ,  *     i  ..     -         .. 

The  covinty,  |by  wliich  we  me^n  the  contJp^tal  part  of  District* 
t^e  county^  fpr  we  shall  notice  each  of  the  is^ej  separately^ 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  districts,  not  acknowledged  in^- 
^eecl  in  any  political  point  of  view,  but  according  tp  whi^h 
^ts  different  parts  are  described  and  known  both  by  its  in<« 
habitants  and  by  strangers.  Each  division  general)y  con- 
sists of  a  separate  peninsula,  or  of  the  territory  nearly  in- 
j^osed  by  two  arni^  (>f  the  sea.     The  most  r^pi^rkable  o^ 
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BkMtu^  the^e^rvisions  atfe  itintyre,  Knapdale,  Cowal/ArgyH 
Proj^r,  Lotn,  Beniediralloch,  Appin,  Mbrrcrn,  and  AnU 
nathiirchan*  ^   .   .  '      •  . 

Kintjrc.  *  Kmtyi«  is  thtt  tiKJstf  soutbefh  district  of  the  cbuiity,  antf 
consists  of  a  lotig-  narrow  pieninsula,  connected  with  the 
cbtitincnt  By  a  narrow  neck  df  land,  which  was  anciently 
What  is  now  called  in  North  America  a  carrying  place  ;' 
that  is;  -the  inhabitants  often  dragged  ilitit  boat??  wt*v6ss  11 
from'  sea  to  sea  :  and  this  neck  of  land  Was  anciently 
guarded  by  a  chain'  of  forts.  Kintyre,  from  the  Tarbart 
to  the  Mull,  or  southern  extremity,  is  above  (orij'xAiiei 
long,  and  from  fiye  to  twelve  miles  broad.  '  It  is  hilly ; 
^  but  when  compared  to  other  parts,  it  can  scarcely  be 
iCalled  moutitainons.  Campbeltown,  one  of  two  royal  bo» 
roughs  contained  in  the  county,  stands  in  it^  The  doun'* 
try  is  opcfn^  and  generally  naked  ;  but  near  Campbeltown 
are  some  thriving  plantations.  The  name  of  KiMyte  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  words,  Ceanf^, 
**  a  hfead,**  and  Tire,  "  of  the  land.'*  It  was  the  country 
of  the  Epidii  oi  the  Romans ;  and  ^he  extremity  of  the 
Epidii  Protnintotiim,  now  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  noted  for 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides.  One  of  the  reguli  or 
chiefs'  of  the  Western  Isles  conquered  it,  and  add^d  it  t© 
the'Hrtricles,  making  an  island  of  it,  as  Pennant  remarks^ 
by  tlie  ratw  uUimfi  regum,  or  at  the  point  of  the  S'yrord, 

l^jiapdale.  Knapdale  is  the  continuation  northward  of  Kintyre,  and  is^ 
'a  peninsula  inclosed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Sound  of  Ju- 
ra ;  on  the  south  by  West  Tarbart  Loch  ^  on  the  east  by 
Loch  Fine,  and  a  bay  stretching  out  from  it  called  Ldch 
Gilp ;  on  the  north  it  has  Loch  Grinan,  connected  with 
the  Sound  of  Jura.     Across  the  neck  of  land,  between 
Loch  Crinan  and  Loch  Gilp,  a  canal  has  recently  been 
Cfim^\    formed.     Gowal  is  the  district  on  the  fjast  side  of  Loch 
,    |fine«      It  is  penmsulated  by  Ix>p|i  Fine  on   the    west 
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ntii  notfSkthy  ihe^kjrle  or  sotmd  which  Separates  Argjirle^  i>ittm^ 
shii]e.£pofi  therl^n^nof  Bulo>€iQ  tbie  ft^th^  aoi  bardie. 
Fjfidi  of  Clydf?  and  Jtioch  JUmg  on  tht  oast*    Argijrte  Ero-/Argyie 
pen  JitfSita  tl|e.flort^^ward^of  Kw.pdalc,  and  is.oo  thir^^P^- 
wesibemj^de  ^iLof^  l^og*    Id  thi$,dl»t^ot  a^odsIuM^ 
raijt     AUhoufh  Argyk.  Fropefsthfiia  not  i  the  ^a  boju 
m^st^m  or  ^oft^-westenx  side^  jet  it  te»  ^efc}r  ^iucli  tlnd    > 
apgeiirance  of  a  .pemn$iilar  m  a3  moek  »s  the  great  £reA4 
tisratef  lake  I^och  A^ve^  or  Loch  Ow^  runs  along  its  north«l.ochAw«, 
western  side^    T\A\  s»  Mi  untomrnQBly  .fine  .lake,  aecmd 
Qiijj  to  Loch  L^9»oiid  in  pictttf^sque  bfsautjr.    A  great 
part  of  the  banks  consists  of  steep  n^oi^ntaina^  urcr/  finely 
wooded.     It»  smooth  sutfaoe  is.  lirok'«n.  hj  isknds .  orba«    - 
mented  with  pictpr^gae  raint.  Loch  Awe  isaboiiit  Kburtjr. 
miles  in  lei^th^  an^  in  spooo  places  two  mtl«s  broadf^ 
tbctugh  thfs  average  breadth  of  ii.  doe»  not  eiceeed  one^ 
mile.     Its  surffice  is  XOg  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.. 
Besides  the  great  number  of  rivulets  and  streams  whkbi 
ran  into  thi^  lake,  on  bo^h  side9>  hovb  the  neighbouring 
kills^  coi^rarj  to  most  lakes,  it  receives  »,consi4erable  ri-- 
ver  at  each  extreniitj,  and  dischargea  itself  laterally  inter 
Loch  l^vef  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  at  a.  place 
called  Bnnaw.     The  lake  abounds  with  sahnon,^  tmutr 
and  some  char«  It  likewise  contains  plenty  of  eels^  wbicb 
ar^  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  comsnon  people  of  the  High* 
lands,  who  consider  this  fish  as  a  water  serpent  unfit  foF 
the  use  of  Boen. 

To  the  westward  of  Loch  Awe  is  the  district  of  LorH^Lorni. 
having  on  it»  north-western  side  Loch  Etive..  On  the  west 
it  i»  bounded  by  a  variety  of  channels,  which  separate  h 
£xqm  several  small  islands^  one  of  which  is  Easdale,  tho 
moft  celebrated  slate  quaf ry  in  Scotland.  To  the  northn* 
ward  of  Locb  Etive  is  BenediraUoch,  peninstilated  by 
Loch  Etive  on  the  south  and  souttv^ast,  by  Loch  Crerat> 
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Dbtricti.  on  the  AoTth.     The  district  of  Appitt  isf  n^^ct  td  4kis.  'h 

Appiik     has  Qfiithtf  w^t  tbe  Iflniihe  JLochV  oti  tlte'  ntM:fh-L6dh  1«- 

v«n,  which  go©*  «ff  from  tfee  Linikhe^'Lodi  below  Toti 

Wflliami  ^ .  aoii  on  its  soiithierti  'side  Ap  Jift'  is  in  c6ii tact  With 

Loch'Greran  and  Loch  Etivie.  •  Be jo«ld  the  Linnhe  L6ch,' 

which  forms^  tht  western  teilAination  of  Ih6  great  Gaft*. 

Monrern.  dotiiani  Canal,  is  the  distfjct  of  Motteth  6hf  the  west,     fir 

has  tm  its  sotith-easiefn  and  south-western  tides  the  Sound 

*  .  .     >  Tof  MuU  and  the  Linnhe  Loch,  on  ks  nbrthepik  side  Loch 

Suaatt;     It  has  a  ttiangulat  peninsula,   connected  witlV 

die  cohtineat  by  art  isthmus  of  two  <yt  three  miles. in 

breadth,  on  its  north-eastern  side. 

Ardnamur-  i  X4ie  most  noi'thern  district  of  the  county  is  Ardna-* 

murchan,  including  Suaart  <md  Ardgour.    It  is  connected 

with  Morvem  by  the  peniniuJa  already  mentioned ;  ancT 

on  its  north-eastern  comer  it  comes  into  contact  with  In^ 

vcmess-shire  by  an   isthmus  of  dbout  three   miles  in 

breadth*    On  all  its  other  sides  it  is  iurronnded  by  water/ 

Loch  Sunart  stretches  far  into  the  countiy,  dividing  it 

from  Morvern  on  the  south  ;  on  the  south-east  it  has  the 

Linnhe  Loch  runniiig  lip  to  Fort  William.     There  the^ 

loch   turns  towards  the  north-west,  under  the  name  of 

Loch  Eil,  which  is  only  separated,  as  already  mentioned, 

by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Loch  Shell.     This  last 

^  loch  and  the  ocean  are  in  contact  with  the  northern  side 

of  Ardriamurchan,         ' 

Point  of  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan, 

5JK?p  which  is  the  ncwth-weist  corner  of  Argyleshire,  is  the  most 

w:est^m  territory  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  the 

most  reniarkable  headland  between  the  Mull  [of  Kintyrc 

on  the' south,  and  Gape  Wratli,  which  is  the  north-west 

point  of  Sutheiland  and  of  Scotland^  on!the  north.     The 

Point  of  Ardnamurchan  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  fixnn 

th^  Mull  of  Kit) tyre  and  from  Cape  Wrath.     In^  ancient 
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times,  "when  AeiHdsrides  wove  under  tbe  so vtereignt^      Dimikti 
the  McDonalds  or  the  Norwq^ianS^  tUe  islands  tatbe  nortii 
ci.  theopitetl  of*  i\rcbuanucchan  were  oalkd.  the  Koitfcehi 
I^le9!;<aAdtfaot6tfr) the  south'  of^  that  point,  conaosting  of' 
th^tilks^ef  *Argjrleriiire,  BiUe>  and  Kintyre,  were  called      ^ 
tke  Soudieni  Ues^    To  ihit  dajr  an  English  Bi^iop.de- 
i^wes  a-psurti  of  ^his  title  £rom  ttiem^  being  called  txr  styled. 
tlm:Biitiop^5odar  and  Mann.;  that  is,  the'BiiAaop  of* 
MianvariKiiof;d>eSodar  or  Soutfaem  Islet* 
.  It-may.ibc^Teinta^ked,  that  in  the  county*  books  Ai^k^ 
shire  is  dtvidied  imb  tbe  distcietaioiily  of  Kintysey.'  Covral^. 
Argyle^i  and 'Ii<nrn,aDd  that  MavT^rnfrndAcdnaiDurchan 
are  considered!  i as  focming  aipart  of  the  ^strict  of  MuO^ 
of  which  the  !tsland  of  Mull  is  the  principal  part* 

The  Reverend  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown^m  his  Viewfioilj 
of  the  Agriculture  of  die  County,  repreeoits  the  ^raH  as  ef - 
the  following^  nature:  r         .  »  :    ». 

j>2iS,500  Acres  may  be  heath,  hill,  and  pasture. 
:  '.     ^00,000  Ditto,  arable  '     ^ 

30,000  Ditto,  wood       .  .     ^ 

,  24,000  Ditto,  fresh  yrater,  bkes,  and  rivers.  ; 
The  proportion  of  the  arable  to  the  other  grounds,  as  sta^ 
t^  above,  is  neaffly  as  one  to  twelve,  being  about  a  thir-* 
teenth  of  the  whole**  ,To  an  eye  that  takes  but  a  super* 
ficial  view  of  thts  face  of  the  country,  this  proportion  of 
arable  will  appear  to  be  too  great*  But  the  eye  is  very 
apt  to  be  deceived fta  judging  of  the  proportion  between 
hills  and.plains.  To  n^ke  a  just  comparison  in  this  case, 
Qoe  must  form  the:  idea  of  1  a  plain  extended  through  the 
base  of  .'the  hill,  ahd.  compare  in  his  itxind  the  extent  of 
auch  a  plain  with  that  which  he  has  in  view.  The  sur^ 
£ace  of  a  moitntain  may  measure  many-  times  the  extent 
of  such  a  horizcp^  plain  as  it  stands  u^on^  but  cannot,  iu' 
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I—   y   ■■  oil  saolt-tiiikain^  if^ndcedsatDdnj^  o   ... 

' .  Tlij&  a]!k>ye  pro|)ovtion  of  arable  and  other  lanidsieaniidt 
be  supposed  loo  bighy  whea  it  lis  cooiiderd  dbatKiQtjrr&y^ 
^ich^  sa -point  of  extent,  i^  little,  trntte  tip^  th^  t«si  of4hi' 
ooihineiit  ^  than. .  as  t)tTe  to^  ilea^.  contains^  4fl  itseli6  ^  abote 
!li)^aoe  avm  of^aralU  land^f  comptttiDg. tttei'tniiattpf  pa% 
that  :ha:sJU)t  been  surveyed^,  at  the>  saite  rattcToith  tlnit 
which  was  actualljuieasiired*  The  pi^pc»£tiontja£  acsbM 
over  a]l4^riB>Jiot'  ap{seat  to  be  toa  higbij  rated/.^wfaen  it 
.  i%i  considemd  that  thi^ /»  more  tbaa  ai  fouiitb  ipavi  df  iU  ' 
.  .The  dixn&te  df  the  krwer'aiid  more, 'south tot  parts  ol 
t^&  count^^.tltffers  greatlj::  from  that'  of  t&e  higher  aud 
more  nordwm  parts,  of  it«  The  lower  pasta  are  jlBVerjr 
«;  wher^"  80  nnach  surrounded)  and  indented  bj  the  sea^  that 
tbe  oitntiosphere  is  mild  and* temperate.  Frost  seldom  con** 
tinues  long,  and  snow  lies  rarely  above  two  or  three  day* 
at  a  time  upon  the  sea^coasi.  But  the  upper  and  north- 
ern  parts,  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and 
bordering  on  the  Grampians,  are  subject  to  a  severer  at* 
mosphere.  These  lofty  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  snoUr  for  a  great  part  of  winter,  by  Which  the  air  is 
chilled  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  vaHeySy  however,* 
among  these  mountains,  are  not,  even  in  that  ineletneRr 
season,  so  cold  x>v  uncomfortable  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.  .Most  of  them  are 
low  and  winding,  and  derive  a  considerable  degree  of  sheI-< 
ter  from  the  surrounding  tnountains^  Most  of  them  also 
)l^ok  to  the  south  or  south-east  f  and  as  the  wind  blows 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  west  add  noctb* 
west,  these  high  mountains^  which*  generally  sta&d  in  that 
direction,  serve  as  a  screen  to  ward  off  stsi  blasts*  Thr 
climate,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,, |s  no  less  diffe* 
tent  in  respect  of  wet  and  dry.     The  clouds,  wafted  from 
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ihc  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  brcakini?  on  the  tops  of  tBc  high-  Soil  and 
6r  inonntains,  occasion  much  more  frequent  rains  m  the  ■     ^      f 


upper  than  in  the '  lower  parts  along  the  sea-coast.  Of 
these  rains  the  people  are^  apt  to  complaini  without  con^ 
^idering  that  their  mountains^  now  covered  with  grass  and 
verdure,  would  without  them  be  barren  and  unfruitful. 

A  great  part  of  this  county  was  once  covered  with  wood^  Wood* 
of  which  every  moss  still  shows  the  remains.  It  ihight 
have  been  then  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it  as  it  is 
now  to  rear  it.  But^  as  it  often  happens^  men  ran  from 
one  extrcnie  to  the  other,  and  the  loss  was  severely  felt 
before  any  attempt  was  made  io  repair  it.  Even  so  late 
as  the  commencement  of  the  late  century,  the  woods  in 
tbis  county^  though  th^n  sufficiently  reduced  ih  quantity^ 
were  held  to  be  of  so  little  talue,  especially  in  the  inland 
parts  of  it,  that  a  large  fir  wood  in  Glehorchy  was  sold  to 
a  coinpady  of  Irish  adventuters  for  so  mere  a  trifle,  that 
it  is  said  it  came  to  no  niore  than  ^fi/aci  (or  third  of  st 
penny)  per  tree;  Some  time  after  that,  howevet,  the  re^ 
inaining  deciduous  woods  in  the  county  were  brought  into 
greater  estimation  by  means  of  two  English  companies, 
who  set  up  iron  forges,  the  one  near  Inverary^  and  the  other 
at  Bunaw.  Ever  since,  the  natural  woods  here  have  b^n 
in  general  tolerably  cared  for  ^  and  though  the  long  leases 
granted  to  those  companies  of  some  of  the  woods,  and  the 
w^ant  of  a  sufficient  cdpttpetition  for  the  rest,  has  hitherto 
kept  som^  of  them  low  rented,  yet  they  are  alWays  of 
more  value  to  the  proprietors  than  any  other  equal  extent 
of  ground,  arable  land  excepted.  The  extent  of  ground 
occupied  by  natural  woods  dn  the  continental  part  of  this 
county^  having  never  been  measured,  cannot  be  here  sta- 
ted. It  may  probably  be  about  30,000  acres.  But  this 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county,  that 
many  large  tn^ts  of  it  appear  altogether  bare  and  naked. 

Vol.  V.  Cc 
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Secncry.       Of  plantations,  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  county  ;  and  those  belonging  t<i  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom.     In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
Remarked,  that  woods,  whether  natural  or  planted,  abound 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  together  with  the  numerous  mount- 
ain torrents  which  descend  along  every  glen  and  the  lakes 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  they  produce  a  vast  variety  of  pleasing 
scenery.     It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  objects  of  this  sort  in  an  extensive  and  bro- 
ken district  like  Argykshire.     To  persons  of  a  certain 
temper,  this  part  of  Scotland  is  all  classic  ground,  the 
birthplace  of  heroes,  and  the  native  land  of  the  most  sub- 
^  lime  species   of  romance.     The  heroes  of   the  race  of 
Fion  or  Fingal  resided  in  this  territory ;  and  here  the 
celebrated  Celtic  bard  Ossian  was  born,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  are  still  full  of  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  whom  he  celebrates.     We  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  taking  notice  of  a  few  of  the  spots  which  have  been 
most  generally  visited.     One  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
^uachan.  the  county  is    Cruachan,  or  Cruachan  Beinn,   a  lofty 
mountain  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.     The  per- 
pwidicular  height,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Watson,  is 
3390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  the  circumfe- 
rence at  the  base  exceeds  twenty  miles.     It  is  very  steep 
towards  the  north-east,  and  slopes  geritly  down  on  the 
south,  but  rises  with  an  abrupt  ascwit  near  the  summit, 
which  is  divided  into  two  pqints,  each  resemblii^  a  su- 
gar loaf.     It  was  the  north  point  which  was  measured  by 
Colonel  Watson,  the  southern  one  being  thirty  feet  lower. 
Th^  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  natural  woods 
of  birch,  alder,  oak,  and  fir,  which  aboun4  with  roes  aad 
red  deer.     Dn  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  fatal 
spring,  from  v^hicb,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  coiiQtty» 
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Mtributed  to  Osdan,  issued  Loch  Awe.  Cruachan  is  Ae  8<«>wy*^ 
weather-gage  of  the  peoj^  within  view  of  its  lofty  summit. 
Before  a  storm^  ^'  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  shrieks,'' 
a&d  its  head  and  sides  are  enveloped  with  clouds^  It  is 
mostly  composed  of  reddish  porphyry ;  but  near  the  bot« 
tdm  is  £cMuid  argiUacous  schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of 
vpxartz  and  lapis  oUaris.  The  porphyry  seems  to  consist 
of  a  kind  of  trap  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  with  flesh-coloured 
orystak  of  feldt-spar,  some  crystals  of  black  schorl,  and  a 
very  few  of  greenish-coloured  mica.  On  the  top  of  the 
Boountain  the  sea-junk  grows  luxuriantly,  and  aea-shella 
have  been  found  on  the  very  summit. 

The  story  of  die  fatal  spring  on  the  summit  of  CJnuu 
chan,  which,  bursting  forth,  overwhelmed  the  valley  and 
formed  Loch  Awe,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ancient  tra« 
ditionary  Cehic  poems  of  the  country,  and  which  has 
been  translated  by  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown. 

^  Bera  the  i^ed  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  SbeTakof  ^ 
was  die  daughter  of  Griannan  the  sage.  Long  was  the'^ 
line  of  her  fathers,  and  she  was  the  last  of  her  race* 
Large  and  fertile  were  her  possessions ;  hers  the  beauti« 
ful  vales  below;  and  hers  the  cattle  which  roamed  oa 
the  hills  around.  To  Bera  was  committed  the  charge  of 
that  awful  spring,  which  by  the  appomtment  of  fate  was 
to  prove  so  fatal  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers  and  her 
fathers  race.  Before  the  sun  should  withdraw  his  beaoiSy 
she  was  to  cover  the  spring  with  a  stone,  on  which  sacred 
aad  mysterious  characters  wer^  impressed.  One  night 
this  was  forgot  by  the  unhappy  Bera«  Overcome  with  the 
heat  and  chace  of  the  day,  she  was  seized  with  sleep  be- 
fore the  usual  hour  of  rest.  The  confined  waters  of  the 
mountain  burst  fm^h  into  the  plain  below,  and  covered 
the  large  eicpaase,  now  known  by  die  name  of  the  lake  of 
AW(^«     Thc^  third  morning  Bora  awsdked  from  her  sleep. 

C9  2 
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Scenery..  She  went  to  remove  tke  stone  from  the  spring  ;  but,  be- 
hold  !  no  stone  was  there :  She  looked  to  the  inheritance 
of  her  tribe :  she  shrieked.     The  mountain  shook  froia.  ^ 
its  base  ;  her  spirit  retired  to  the  ghosts  of  her  fathers  in 
their  light  airy  halls." 

This  tale  is  repeated  and  sung  in  the  original  by  many 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  tell  several  other 
tales  concerning  the  same  Bera,  but  by  no  means  in  so 
elegant  a  manner.  The  preceding  story  was  woven  from 
the  raw  material  in  Ossian's  loom  of  fancy;  |>ut  the 
,  others  are  the  rough  manufacture  of  the  peasantry.     The 

residence  of  Bera  was  said  to  be  in  the  highest  mount- 
ains ;  that  she  could  step  with  ease,  and  in  a  moment, 
from  one  district  to  another;  and  when  offended^  she 
caused  a  flood  to  come  from  the  mountains,  which  de- 
stroyed the  corn  and  laid  the  grounds  under  water.  This 
may  probably  allude  to  water  spouts,  which  in  this  coun« 
try  often  burst  suddenly  on  the  hills,  tearing  down  a  great 
part  of  their  sides,  and  sweeping,  in  a  mingled  torrent  of 
gravel  and  stones  and  water,  into  the  plain.  These  won- 
derful  effects  would  readily  in  the  dark  ages  be  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  spirits  and  giants. 

Olcncroc.  Glencroe,  which  forms  one  of  the  passes  into  the  High- 
lands, and  is  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Inverary^  is  a  deep 
and  wide  glen.  Tarbat  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowar- 
dennan,  are  said  to  be  in  the  Highlands^  and  the  inhabitants 
speak  Gaelic,  which  is  called  the  Highland  language  ;  yet 
still  the  features  of  the  Highland  country,  which  are  per- 
fectly different  from  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  do  not 
begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe,  or  the  Wester  Killicranky, 
similar  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom.  These 
passes  seem  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  bold  and  rugged 
hills  which  charteterise  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 
The  scenery  oIGk&oroe  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree* 
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On  €ach  side  are  mountains,  the  most  steep  and  ragged  aoenery.  ^ 
imaginable,  yrith  rocks  of  every  shape  hanging  on  their 
sides.  Manj  have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
while  others  seem  to  threatem  the  traveller  with  instant 
destruction.  In  some  parts  the  craggy  tops  of  the  mount- 
ains appear  almost  to  meet  over  head;  in  others  the 
valley  opens ;  and  here  and  there  the  sides  of  it  exhi- 
bit patches  of  vegetation  covered  with  sheep.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  glen  runs  a  considerable  brook,  near 
which  the  road  i«  carried^  This  brook  is  formed  by 
hundreds  of  little  rills  that  tumble,  in  the  form  of  casw 
cades,  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  glen  is  al« 
most  constantly  deluged  with  rain,  f  he  high  mountains 
arrest  the  clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  west- 
erly winds,  which  almost  constantly  blow  here  from  that 
quarter. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  singularly  picturesque  oiencoe,thc 
piece  of  Highland  scenery  that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland, ^["^Qt^^^*^ 
is  that  exhibited  by  the  valley  of  GJencoe,  or  the  glen 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  Coe,  the  Cona  of 
Ossian.  Here  the  rude  rocks  shoot  up  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Vast  fragments 
arc  seen,  which  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  ravages  of 
time  J  while  deep  furrows,  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents, 
mark  the  sides  of  the  heights.  It  would  be  impracticable 
by  words  to  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  the  pictu- 
resque beauties  6f  this  rugged  glen.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  its  history, 
'which  must  prevent  a  traveller  of  sensibility  from  passing 
through  it  without  sentiments  of  the  most  impressive  sort. 
It  is  represented  as  the  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  it  is 
•iSten  mentioned  in  his  poems ;  and  whether  the  work  pub- 
lished by  M'Phcrson  be  or  be  not  completely  genuine,  it 
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Scenery,  jg  sufficientljr  $0  to  render  this  scene  abundantlj  interest 
ing: 

**  Their  S(duad  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 
in  Gonads  vale,  when  after  a  stcnrmy  night  thej  turn  their 
dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morning."-— 

FlKOAL. 

*^  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  tlie  bank  of 
I  the  roaring  Cona.     If  he  overcomes,  I  will  rush  in  my 

strength  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona."— >Carthon. 

*'  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the  midst  of  his 
rustling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends 
without  their  fame  ?"•— Cailatu  anb  Guthona* 

*'  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard 

the  lovely  sound.     They  praised  the  voice  of  Conv,  the 

first  among  a  thousand  bards  :  but  age  is  now  on  my 

ongue,    and    my   soul   has  failed."— -The   SoKoa    of 

Selma. 

**  So  shall  they  search 'in  vain  for  flie  voice  of  Cona  af« 
ter  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  shall  come  forth 
In  the  morning,  and  the  Voice  of  my  harp  shall  not  be 
heard.  *  Where  is  the  son  of  car-bom  Fingal  ?*  The 
tear  will  be  on  hts  cheek.  Then  come  thou,0  Malvlna ! 
with  all  thy  music  come ;  lay  Ossian  in  the  plain  of  Lu« 
tha  J  let  his  tomb  rise  in  the  lovely  field." — ^B£rrat^ok. 

'*  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona  (said  Fingal)  over  his 
his  secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  father  of 
low-laid  Oscar  ?"— Temora. 

tt  were  to  be  wished  that  the  historian  of  this  glen  could 
record  nothing  worse  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fin- 
gal and  his  heroe$  s  but  unfortunately  it  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary  acts  that  has 
happened  in  modem  times,  or  was  ever  sanctioned  by  any 
regular  .government.  We  mean  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
of  whiqh  the  following  is  the  most  authentic  account  ib%t 
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has  been  procured  either  from  writers  or  (jersons  on  the  Sccacry. 
spot. 

'  Though  the  act  of  settlement  in  favour  of  William  had?^**"*^"  ^^ 
passed  both  m  England  and  Scotland,  yet  a  number  of  the 
Highland  clans,  attached  to  their  late  unfortunate  monarchy 
and  irritated  by  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  go- 
vernmenty  bowed  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke.  The  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  however,  undertook  to  bring  them  over, 
by  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs  ;  and  % 

L,  15,000  was  remitted  from  England  for  that  purpose* 
The  clans  being  informed  of  this  remittance,  suspected 
that  the  Earl's  design  was  to  appr6priate  to  himself  the 
best  part  of  the" money.  Accordingly,  when  he  began  l6 
sound  them,  they  made  such  exUavagant  demands  that 
he  found  his  scheme  impracticable  ;  he  therefore  refunded 
the  moaey,  te^dving  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  frus- 
trated his  intention.  Among  these  was  McDonald  of 
Glencoe,  against  whom  he  i^  said  to  have  entertained  a 
private  resentment,  and  to  have  watched  witb  impatience 
an  opportunity  for  his  destruction.  It  seems  that  a  patty 
of  the  McDonalds,  on  some  expedition,  common  even  in 
thes^  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albaae,  who  now  insisted  on  being  indemnified  for  his 
losses  from  the  other's  share  of  the  money,  which  he  was 
employed  to  distribute.  The  proud  chief  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this,  alleging  that  his  plundering  expedition  had 
only  been  a  retaliation  for  similar  depredations  committed 
on  hi§  property  by  the  vassals  of  the  Earl.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Breadalbane  is  said  to  have  represented 
him  at  court  as  an  inccwrigible  rebel,  who  would  never 
be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably 
under  any  sovereign.  He  observed,  that  he  had  paid  no 
regard  to  the  late  proclamation,  and  proposed  that  the  go- 
vernment should  ssicrifice  him,  with  his  family  and  de*- 
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Missacre  of  pendants,  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom.  This  proplama^ 
<  y  '■■■  tion  had  been  issued  some  time  before  by  the  king,  offerT 
ing  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  hha, 
if  they  would  submit  and  take  the  os^ths  of  ^Uegianqe  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  thp  year,  but  threatening  with  mi-g 
litary  execution  all  those  wfio  should  hold  out  after  thq 
end  of  December.  M'Donald  for  a  while  refused  to  sub- 
mit, alleging  that  he  ^tpt  his  opinions  quietly  to  himself 
#  without  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  as  the  day  of  grace  was 

near  expiring,  the  tender  ties  of  affection  began  to  be  drawn 
more  closely,  and  his  fears  for  h.is  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  dependants,  overcame  his  indignation.  On  the  very 
last  day  of  the  month  he  repaired  to  Fort  WilH^m*  an4 
requested  that  the  Q^ths  n^ight  be  tendered  to  him  by  Co- 
lonel Hill,  governor  of  that  fortress.  A3  this,  olpcer  wa^ 
not  vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil  magistrate,  he  refiir 
scd  to  administer  them,  upon  which  M*Donald  immedi-* 
atcly  set  out  for  Inverary.  Thougli  the  ground  was  cor 
vered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  he  tra- 
velled with  $uch  diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  bjp 
the  proclamation  was  but  ope  day  elapsed  when  he  reached 
tl\e  place,  and  applied  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  sheriff  of 
^  the  county,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  disappointment 
at  Fort  William,  wa^  prevailed  ou  tp  adniinister  the  oaths 
.  to  him  and  his  adherents.  They  then  returned  quietjy  to 
Glencoe,  confident  of  being  protected  by  Government,  to 
which  they  had  SQ  solemnly  subnaitted.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  Bregdalbane's  representatipns,  the  king^  whose 
chief  virtue,  Smollett  observes,  was  not  humanity,  and 
who,  indeed,  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  McDo- 
nald's submission,  signed  an  order  for  putting  near  200 
people  to  death,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been 
an  order  to  apprehend  ^  $muggler.  The  warrant  having 
been  transmitted  tp  the  master  of  Stair,  secretary  qf  stftt9 
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for  Scodand,  this  minister  sent  directions  to  Livingstone^^*"»*«^ 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  iobabitants  of  Glencoe  ■■i  ^i  i 
to  the  sword.  He  had  particular  instructions  to  take  no 
prisoners,  that  the  scene  Blight  be  rendered  as  terrible  at 
possible,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  the  refractory  clans* 
Earij  in  the  month  of  February  1691,  Captain  Camp« 
hell  of  Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Dun* 
canson,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  wi^h  a  com* 
pany  of  soldiers,  on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears  of 
Ihe  land-tax  and  hearth-money  ;  and  when  McDonald  in* 
quired  into  their  intention,  he  answered  it  was  friendly^ 
and  promised,  upon  bis  honour,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
people  should  sustain  the  least  injury.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  received  with  most 
cordial  ho$pita}ity,  and  were  entertained  in  the  n^ost 
friendly  manner  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days.  At  length 
the  fatal  p^rfod  approaphed.  McDonald  and  Campbell 
}iad  spicnt  the  day  together  ;  and  the  evening  was  spent 
by  Campbell  and  some  of  his  officers  at  cards  with  the 
l^ird  of  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  as  weU  as  McDonald  of 
Achtrichatain  and  some  other  neighbo^ring  gentlemen, 
^hey  parted  early,  with  m^tual  promise^  of  the  warmest 
affection.  Young  M*Donald,  however,  perceiving  the 
guards  doubled,  as  well  as  something  mysterious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  troops,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  father,  who  had 
so  much  confidence  in  th^  honour  of  Campbell  that  he 
treated  these  suspicions  with  jocularity.  The  youth,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  drew  his  brother  aside,  and  todc  him 
privately  among,  the  soldiers  to  make  observations.  Ap« 
proaching  a  guard  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  over<« 
heard  a  centinel  tell  his  fellow  his  dislike  to  the  business; 
He  would  have  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  have  fought 
|hjO  McDonalds  of  the  Glen  fairly  in  the  field^  but  that  he 
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Maisacreofdctcsted  murdering  them  in  cbld  blood^.     ''However,*^ 
"  kajs  he,  '^  our  officers  are  answerable  for  the  treachery/' 

Upon  hearing  this  conversation  the  two  joung  men  has«» 
4ened  back  to  their  father's  house  to  warn  him  of  the  dto^ 
ger ;  but  the  bloody  business  was  begun.  As  they  ap« 
proached  they  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the 
•shrieks  of  ^despair,  and  being  themselves  destitute  of 
^ms^  secured  their  own  lives  by  flight.  The  savage  mini* 
fiters  of  vengeance  entered  the  old  man's  chamber ;  he 
started  up,  and  was  instantly  shot  through  the  head*  He 
ftll  down  dead  ii^  the  arms  of  his  astonished  wife,  wh« 
died  the  next  day,  distrkoted  by  the  horror  of  her  hus- 
band's fate*  The  kird  of  Achtrichatain,  who,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  Glencoe,  sha- 
red the  fate  of  his  host,  though  he  had  submitted  to  go* 
ivemment  three  months  before,  and  had  the  king's  protec- 
tion in  his  pocket*  His  descendants  relate,  that  a  faith- 
ful follower,  of  the  name  of  Keaaedy,  'teeing  Ac  Sakd, 
tnusket  levelled,  and  the  deadly  aim  taken,  threw  him- 
self between  the  assassin  and  his  chief,  in  hopes  of  saving 
4be  life  of  his  master  at  the  expence  of  his  own ;  but  the 
ball  killed  both.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  and  depend- 
'ants  were  surrounded,  and  every  man  butchered  Who  was 
{bund.  Thirty-eight  persons  were  thus  surprised  in  their 
•beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity,  before  they  had  time  to 
implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  design  was  to  murder  all 
the  males  under ^venty  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  amounted  to  about  200 ;  but  some  of  the  de» 
tachments  fortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  enough  to 
secure  the  passes,  so  that  about  100  made  their  escape* 
Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  massacre,  ordered 
all  the  houses  to  be  burned,  and  nuide  a  prey  of  the  cat** 
tie  and  effects  that  were  found  in  the  valley.  Mr  McDo- 
nald's house  is  at  present  exactly  in  the  situation  of  that 
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jreptesented  in  the  view  of  Gl^coe.  Ito  the  jrifcht  of  it  isMMMcvetf 
a  barn,  then  a  dwellitig^house^  in  which  several  ^were  sho^  t 
find  which  escaped  the  flatnes  t>f  the  plunderera»  The  wo^ 
men  and  children  were  indeed  spared  the  immediate  stroke 
of  death  9  as  if  to  render- their  fate  more  cruel ;  for  8«ch  of 
them  as  had  neither  died  of  the  fright,  nor  been  butchered 
l>j  mislafce,  were  tifrned  ont  naked  at  the  dead  of  night,  a 
keen  freezing  night,  into  a  waste  covered  with  stiow^  at 
the  distance  of  six  long  okiles  from  anj  inhabited  pllice* 
The  morning  dawned,  and  diacoteied  die  hc^rrid  4eed  in 
all  its  guilt.  Thirty-eight  slaugbtcred  bodies  megte  drawn 
out,  and  the  woimen  were  in  genera]  foutid  dilber  ^arv^d 
to  death,  jor  expiring  with  their  ditldren  under  r^cks  and 
hedges.  This  horrid  bumness  was  never  sufficiently  cst^ 
3mined.  The  king  endeavtored  to  throve  the  odfaarai  fvom 
Siimself,  by  ssyuig  that  it  ^as  an  oversight  committed  in 
the  hurry  of  subscribing  hib  royal  mandate*  Btit  it  mky 
be  asked,  if  a  mandate  from  ilie  throne  was  of  so  little 
consequence  a$  to  be  signed  Without  consideratioQ  ?  or 
whether  ignorance  or  hurry,  in  ^i^  a  oase,  ;eaii  bto  lad* 
jaodtted  as  an  excuse  ?  Various  ciroun^tgnces^  bowevcr» 
dnd  particuleirly  the  lenity  shown  to  all  eencemed  in  diis 
business,  rendered  this  apology  certainly  defective*  Whe- 
ther his  majesty's  conscience  ever  admonished  him  relative 
to  this  buainess,  or  by  what  casuistry  he  ndight  undertake 
to  appease  this  monitor,  does  not  s^ipear ;  but  the  inifMita- 
tion  of  guilt  stuck  fast  to  his  character :  and  bia  not  punish^ 
ing  the  perpetrators  dF  the  murder  with  due  rigour,  wa^ 
as  his  panegyrist  Bishop  Burnet  himself  allows,  the  great- 
est blot  in  his  whole  reign.  With  respect  to  the  inferior 
agents,  they  pretended,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  be 
nothing  but  mere  machines;  since^  when  conversing  deli- 
berately on  the  nature  of  (he  business,  they  soothed  thea: 
iionsciences  with  the  idea.tbat  their  officers  were  to  bo  a^ 
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3M«ii»toffwcrabIc  for  the  treachery.  The  officers,  on  their  parf^ 
1.  ^  •  to  make  the  most  favourable  supposition,  perhaps  consi- 
dered themselves  also  as  reduced  to  machines  by  the  king's 
authority  ;  but  supposing  that  they  did  console  themselves 
with  this  idea,  why  not  fall  on  the  M'Donalds  at  first  ? 
why  feast  upon  their  bounty,  and  pledge  their  honour 
that  no  harm  should  happen,  while  it  was  their  intentioa 
to  murder  them  ? 
5j«J^<»"  In  all  quarters  of  the  county  the  boldest  scenery  of  Nature, 
in  her  wildest  aspects,  is  exhibited,  as  may  be  seen,  not 
merely  by  traversing  the  country,  but  by  sailing  up  the  dif- 
ferent lochs  lor  arms  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and 
from  which  are  advantageoudy  seen  the  bold  features  of 
the  country,  ^nd  the  sides  of  the  mountains  towering  to 
the  clouds.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  west  side  of  Loch  Long,  and  both  sides  of  Loch 
Croil,  of  which  the  coast  is  bold  a:nd  steep,  and  the  hills 
high  «nd  craggy.  The  bstrrenness  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, along  the  coasts  of  Loch  Goil  and  Loch  Long,  is 
partly  concealed,  and  the  tremendous  wildness  of  the 
iscene  agreeably  diversified,  by  extensive  natural  woods^ 
which  cover  the  lands  near  the  coast,  and  rise  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore.  To  a  person  who  is 
rowed  up  Loch  Goil,  in  a  calm  summer  day,  and  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  see  the  strong  features  of  Nature  which 
prevail  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  a* 
round  him  must  be  uncommonly  striking.  The  surface  of 
the  country  in  general  is  very  unequal.  Some  of  the  mount- 
ains  which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grampians 
are  situated  in  this  neighbourhood ;  particularly  Bein-Una, 
$0  called  from  the  richness  of  its  grass  ;  Bein*an-Locham, 
from  the  fresh-water  lake  which  washes  its  base  ;  Bein- 
'  huib-Haen,  abounding  in  herbs  ;  Bein-Thiolaire,  remark- 
able {(yr  its  springs  and  water  cresses ;  and  Bcdn^Donidir 
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called  after  a  saint  of  that  name.  These,  and  some  other  Soipcry*^- 
neighbouring  mountains,  rise  to  a  great  height.  Their  aU  ' 
titude  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained  v  but,*  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  frequently  ascend  them,  none  of  them  are  much 
lower,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  higher,  than  Bein-Lom* 
men  or  Ben*Lomond,  the  height  of  which  is  well  known^ 
and  was  formerly  stated.  Some  of  these  mountains  a^  in* 
terspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns,  and  frightful  precipiw 
ces ;  in  others  scarce  a  rock  is  to  be  seen.  Till  of  late  they 
were  covered  with  black  heath ;  but  since  thej  &ave  beea 
generally  pastured  with  sheep,  they  begin  to  exhibit  th» 
pleasing  appearance  of  verdure,  and  some  of  them  are  al*' 
ready  green  to  the  very  summit.  The  low  lands  and  val* 
leys  form  a  delightful  variety  in  the  surface.  After  sur- 
veying extensive  wilds  and  barren  rocks,  which  present 
nothing  but  desolation  and  solitude,  the  eye  is  greatly  re- 
freshed by  the  appearance  o£  small  cultivated  spots  of 
plain  ground  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
bring  back  the  pleasing  ideas  of  shelter,  of  industry,  and 
of  population.  The  coast  of  Loch  Fyne,  which  is  so 
muoh  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery,  is  in  different  pla- 
ces, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  low  flat  character  ;  but  at  other 
places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky, '  and  the  sea  comes 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Indeed,  in  all  the-deep  bays  or 
lochs  of  the  county,  great  variety  prevails ;  under  this  ge- 
neral description,  however,  that  the  base  of  a  lofty  mount- 
ain is  never  far  distant  from  the  level  surface  of  the  water* 

Among  the  rocks  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  are  caTCi» 
a  great  number  of  natural  caves,  vaults,  and  grottos  of  dif? 
ferent  forms  and  dimensions.  One  of  these  caves  is  situ- 
ated a  little  below  a  very  high  and  tremendous  rock,  from 
which  a  great  number  of  smaller  rocks  seem  to  have  been 
tprn^  either  by  lightnipg  or  by  some  convulsion  of  tha 
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Oiv«k  ctith ;  proliably  by  the  former,  as  light&Iog  {HKxIttced  a  si-* 
mikr  effect^  a  few  years  ago>  in  another  part  of  the  coon- 
trj^  Among  these  smaller  rocks  is  the  cave  already  men* 
tiooed.  The  entry  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  aix:h^  about 
four  feet  high  and  three  broaci*  The  cave  itself  is  very 
spaciousy  of  a  circular  form^  but  not  perfectly  regular.  It 
is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  circnrnference,  and  about  ten 
feet  in  height.  All  around  the  cave  there  are  smaller 
vaults  resembling  cellars ;  and  from  one  part  of  it  a  oar- 
row  passage  leads  to  a  small  apartment  not  unlike  a  slei^ 
ing  chamber.  The  cave  is  covered  above  by  a  great  num-» 
ber  of  large  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  one  another  without  any  order  or  regularity.  With^ 
in  it  is  perfectly  dry,  but  rather  dark,  having  no  light  but 
what  it  receives  through  the  passage  already  mentioned. 
This  cave  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  sanctuary  of 
one  of  the  lairds  of  Ardkinglas,  who,  according  to  the  trz^ 
dition  of  the  country,  having  been  defeated  and  oppressed 
by  some  powerful  neighbour,  was  obliged  to  concesd  him- 
self and  a  few  followers  in  this  cave  for  a  whole  year ; 
during  which  time  his  vassals  and  tentmts  found  means  to 
supply  him  with  provisions  so  secretly  that  his  retreat  was 
hot  discovered  by  the  enemy.  It  is  called  from  this  inci- 
dent Hamh-mhei-'sam^beorcb.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  numerous  caves  in  this  countty  is  one  which  is 
is  called  Hamb-na-plundarain.  In  the  face  of  a  steep  hill 
there  is  a  small  area  between  two  rocks.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  area  is  a  small  opening,  the  mouth  of  >vhich  is  co- 
vered, and  concealed  from  iht  eye  by  thick  heath  and 
fcms.  This  narrow  and  troublesome  passage,  through 
which  a  person  of  an  ordinary  size  is  with  great  diffionky 
able  to  creep,  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  leads  to  a  small 
subterraneous  apartment,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  broad^ 
and  eight  high.  Four  feet  abpv^  the  bottcnxi  of  thif  eave  it 
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a  small  opemng  between  two  rocks,  whidi  must  1>e  as*  Cavei.  ^ 
cended  by  a  ladder ;  and  which  leads  to  a  second  apart* 
menty  about  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  a» 
irregular  breadth.  To  this  place  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  a  candle  or  lantern^  as  it  is  perfectly  dark*  From  this 
there  is  a  narrow  and  rugged  passage  to  a  third  apart- 
ment,  which  is  also  dark*  This  place  is  about  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in 
height.  The  rocks  all  around  are  covered  with  petrified 
■water.  The  bottom^  which  is  also  rock,  is  perfectly  dry. 
Two  large  cocks  meeting  cover  it  above  exactly  like  thc( 
roof  of  a  house.  Beyond  this  there  is  another  dark  cave 
ueafly  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  first.  These,  and 
a  great  many  other  subterraneous  apartments  in  this  parish, 
were  in  former  times  often  the  residence  of  a  banditti  who 
committed  depredations  6a  the  neighbourhood.  They 
were  also  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  deadly  feuds 
and  predatory  wars  which  prevailed  of  old  in  this  coun« 
try.  A  few  yesurs  before  the  revolution,  the  powerful  fa- 
milies of  Argyle  and  Athol  were  attached  to  opposite 
parties  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  prompted 
to  revenge  by  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  the  vassals  of 
the  latter  made  an  irruption  into  Argyleshire.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  retreated,  with  their 
i^ives,  their  children,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
portable  effects,  to  their  caves,  their  strongholds,  and  hi* 
ding  places,  from  whence  they  surprised  the  enemy  in  se« 
'veral  successful  sallies,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from 
.  burning  many  houses^  nor  from  carrying  away  and  de» 
stroying  much  cattle. 

In  the  parish  of  Strachur  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill^ 
called  Tur'na^n^catman^  **  the  Fort  of  Pigeons,**  in  the 
facm  of  Invernaodin  ^  it  is  frequently  visited.     It  is  re« 
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CaTcs.  iQdrki(ble  for  tiie  length  of  time  a  stone  thrown  inTo  tiii» 
mouth  of  it  continues  to  tumble  down  with  a  remarkable 
noise»  as  if  it  were  foUing  over  sheets  of  copper.  There  is 
another  cave,  in  a  hill  called  Cartitocb^mbor,  so  wide  at 
the  entrance  as  t6  admit  four  men  abreast ;  it  then  ex* 
pandsy  furnishing  an  apartment  where  fifty  men  in  armsr 
maj  stand  withotit  anj  incbnveniency ;  thitnr  it  becomes  nar- 
row; and  in  advancing  there  is  an  apartment'  equally  large 
vnih  the  first ;  and  so  on  ailtemateiy/  as  far  as  it  has  been 
explored.  There  are  a  number  of  other  smailef  caves  in 
the  side  of  the  same  hill.  A  cave  in  the  ferm  of  Bal- 
lemore,  in  the  face  of  a  steep  rugged  rock/  deserves  only 
to  be  mentioned^  on  account  of  a  remad^able  man  wha 
took  up  his  residence  in  it»  and  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
I  is  called  Uam^bacbcrolaicb^  **  the  Strong  Fellow's  Gave." 

It  is  said  that  a  man^  unknown  to  any  person,  carried  his 
wife  and  family  into  this  cave,  which  is  almost  inaccess^ 
ible :  t&at  he  supported  theln  there  by  preying  on  the, 
neighbourhood :  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  being 
vseen  :  but  that,  when  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  make 
his  appearance,  he  struck  the  people  with  such  awe  and 
terror  that  they  refu!sed  him  nothing  ?  that  he  never  parti- 
cularly oppressed  any  person  r  that  he  left  the  country  af« 
ter.he  had  reared  his  family. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Argyleshire,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  Perthshire,-  forms  the  western  terminal 
tion  of  the  Grampians  ;  and  there  Alps,  piled  on  Alp^ 
hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  the  face  of  Nature  e- 
very  where  wears  an  aspect  of  wild,-  or  rather  terrific 
magnificence.  Even  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  interspersed  with  beautiful,  shek 
tered,  and  fertile  vales  or  glens;  but,  in  general,^  the 
great  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  arable  territory 
is  upon  the  sea-coasts,  where  the  mountains  retreat  from 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  leave  an  intervening  plain. 
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4t  gradual  decliviiyv  in  many  places  of  largfe  eitent.  The  j^jt^  ^ 
soil  of  the  arable  land  is  extremely  various.  The  most 
common  alohg  the  sea  and  rnrers  is  a  light  loam,  mixed 
■with  sand  or  gravely  on  a  day  ot  gravelly  bottom;  On 
the  sides  of  the  hilh  th^  mo$t  common  is  a  light  gra« 
ihelly  soil  dn  a  till  bottom.  Sometimes  th^  soil  of  th^ 
ferw^r  grorrads  has  *  mixture  d(  day^  and  sometimes  o^ 
moss  ;  and  not  seldom  it  is  a  coat  of  black  mbssy  earth 
lying  on  till.  As  the  mourttaiirs  consist  chiefly  of  whin- 
sitone^  the  lower  grounds  must,  of  course^  contain  a  con« 
aiderable  proportion  of  the  particles  of  that  stone^  which^ 
fjnce  tht  creation,  have  been  continually  washed  down 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  greatest  de* 
feet  of  the  soil^  in  general,  is  the  want  of  a  due  propor- 
tion of  clay  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  tenacity  foT 
supporting  com  crops.  This  is  commonly  the  case  ra  all 
hanging  grounds  and  rhountainous  countries.  The  clay 
washes  away  White  the  gravel  send  sand  remain  behind^ 
The  soil  of  the  pasture  gfoimds  is  no  less  diversified. 
Some  of  it  is  dry  and  kindly^  and  produces  a  sweet  and 
fine  pile  of  grass ;  some  of  it  wet  and  spongy^  and  co-^ 
Vered  with  doarse  grassed,  rushes^  and  sprets.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  are  marshy,  and  some  mossy ;  and  a  very 
great  proportion  both  of  what  is  flat  and  hilly  is  coveted 
with  heath.  The  tops  of  the  highest  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  barren  rOcks,  the  unenvied  abode  of  the  ptar- 
migan, scared  only  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle« 

The  continent  of  Argyleshire  is  divided  among  l56PropmiA 
proprietors.     Of  the  estates  of  these  proprietors. 
The  valued  rent  of  l  is  nearly  L.  1500 

1......... 700 

6      is  from        300  to  s!0O 

n ••••••4.   200  to  100 

20...... 100  to     50^' 

VoL,V.  Dd 
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Sixe«f  E.  The  Talucd  rent  of  19  is  from  L.50  to  3# 

states* 
k^'  ^     «9  15 i....     30  to  20 

27 M.     20  to  10 

42  is  under  10 
The  whole  amount  of  the  valued  rent  of  these  estates  is 
Ii<9924  3  8  :  1*  This  valuation,  according  to  which  the 
land-tax,  ministers  stipends,  schoolmasters  salaries,  &c. 
are  imposed,  was  made  up  in  the  jear  1631,  and  was  at 
that  time  half  of  the  real  rent  after  deducting  all  puhlic 
burdens.  The  number  of  proprietors  at  that  time  wa^ 
200*  There  were,  besides,  at  that  time  a  verj  consider- 
able  number  who  held  small  estates  in  wadset  or  mortgage; 
a  species  of  tenure  which  is  now  gone  out  of  use  in  this 
^  count/.  Such  persons  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between 
tenants  and  proprietors.  Till  within  these  fifty  or  sixtj 
years  past,  estates  were  seldom  sold  in  this  county.  Lus* 
ury  had  not  reached  it ;  proprietors  lived  at  home^  and  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  the  gross  produce  of  their  own  lands.  Bat 
now  the  case  is  otherwise.  An  expensive  mode  of  living 
is  introduced.  Gentlemen  resort  frequently  to  the  metro* 
polls  ;  and  no  reproach  is  attached  to  the  loss  of  an  estate, 
HS  the  case  is  become  so  common.  At  present  a  purcha- 
ser might  find  L.J 50,000  worth  ready  to  meet  him  in  the 
market.  This,  however,  though  a  private  loss,  may  be 
a  public  benefit.  A  spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  is 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  one  day  a  spot  of 
his  native  land,  which  a  man  may  call  his  own.  About  a 
third  of  the  property  is  held  under  strict  entails,  and  is 
thereby  prevented  from  becoming  a  subject  of  commerce. 
The  larger  estates  are  managed  by  factors  (or  stewards) ; 
the  lesser  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  when  they  reside^ 
and  by  agents,  who  collect  the  rents,  when  they  do  not  re- 
side on  their  estates  themselves. 

The  size  of  farms  in  this  county  is  so  different,  in  differ- 
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Irft  pTixisotU,  that  no  general  description  of  their  mtgtiitdde  ^MCvaft. 
Can  be  given.  Where  the  grKting  system  has  been  Complete- 
ly introduced;  as  iii  the  most  inland  and  ndrthtrii  districts^ 
the  farms  are  6f  large  extent:  One  is  mentioned  as  being 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  hotH  three  to  fodr  miles  in 
treadth,  being  perhaps  the  largest  farih  ih  Britain.  Od 
the  other  hand;  in  nizaj  parts  of  <he  eountty;  especially 
in  the  southern  districtSi  the  old  Highland  system  of  small 
farms  remlains ;  aind  these  ai'e  necessarily  occupied  by  i 
Very  poor  tenantry.  The  great  iheep  fanriets  chiefly  stock 
iheir  lands  with  the  black-faeed  or  Tweeddale  breed  of 
^eep;  which  ate  gtesitly  approved  of  by  the  Eiiglish  gra'i 
ziersy  who  pufchase  theitf  for  the  pitrpoje  of  being  fat-^ 
tened  on  the  sotitbetn  ptstures^  The  old  small  white-fa- 
eed  Highl^d  bVeed  of  sUeep  prevails  in  Kintyre.  On  the 
coast  the  cattle  are  fond  of  the  sea- ware  cast  put  upon  the 
jihore;  atid  are  seto  following  the  retiring  tide  to  obtain 
it. 

In  Afgyl£^ir'6  xiiodern  fsfrm'ers  think  ihUt  to6  muth  ds^Agrlcul* 
is  still  made  of  the  plou^^h,  or  rather  perhaps  that  too  much*'*'** 
gtain  ii  attempted  to  be  reared.  Such  is  the  wetness  of  the 
elimate,  that  it  is  nmeh  bettef  adapted  for  greeii  crops  and 
pasture  than  for  grain  i  that  potatoes  are  sdmost  the  only 
iirticle  of  human  food  which  ought  to  hi  reared,  and  for 
them  the  light  soil  of  the  low  ground  i^  Well  adapted.  It 
is  also  thought  that,  in  addition  td  these,  the  plougU 
6ught  to  be  chiefly  emiployed  in  raising  turnip  and  artifi« 
cial  grasses,  t6  stfpj«>rt  in  ^^inter  the  sheep  and  cattle 
reared  on  the  surrounding  mbiintains  and  valleys.  In  the 
inland  districts;  at  least,^  the  proportion  of  low  groiind,* 
though  all  kept  for  winter  food,  is  rather  too  small  for 
tfie  summer  pasture. 

The  houses  of  the  little  farmdrs  are  still  here  very  mi^Farm-hon* 
iSerable  i  a  parcel  af  stones;  huddled  up  to  Ae  height  of"^^ 

D  d  g 
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Agricul*  gye^  Qjf  ^x  f^Q^  \Vithout  mortar,  or  with  onljr  rii\id  instead 
^^  V  *  of  k;.  and  these  walls,,  burdened  with  a  heavy  and  clumsjr 
K)of„  need  to  be  renewed  with  almost  every  lease  j  and 
d)e  roof  generally  so  flat  at  top  tliat  ont  might  secureljr 
deep  on  it,,  is  seldom  water  tight ;  a  chrcmmstaaoe  suffix 
oient  of  itself  to  make  the  house  uncomfortable,,  and  ta 
bring  it  soon  to  ruin.  The  roof,,  as  it  is  generally  put  on,, 
ntqjt^i^es  to  be  thatdied  every  third  or  fourth,  and  some-- 
times  every  second  year.  Heather  roofs  arc  found  most 
permanent  ;  that  is  to  say,,  the  twigs  of  heath  used  for 
thatch.  A  heather  roof  well  put  oa  will  last  100  ydars,.if 
the  timbers  under  it  will  endure  for  thai  period.  The  cot«* 
tages  here  are  for  the  most  part  mean  and  wretched  ho* 
vek,  except  where  at  tradesman  here  and  there  may  have 
found  proper  encouragement  Ip  buiU  for  himself  a  eom^ 
fbrtable  habitation. 
XeiMs,  dec.  ^  Some  proprietors  in  this  county  stilt  a<Sicre  to  the  old 
practice  of  giving  na  leases  to  their  tenants.  As  none  but 
the  poorest  elass  of  tenants  will  occupy  hmds  oo^  these 
terms  they  ren»ui  unimproved.  Leases  for  six  years  arc 
in  some  places  very  common  ;  but  here,,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Scotland,,  the  most  general  endurance  of  leasees  is  nineteen 
years,  and  few  are  granted  for  a  longer  period.  Many^ 
proprietors  have  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  great 
perfection.  Harrows  with  timber  teeth  ace  still  used  by  9 
few  of  the  poorer  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  comity  i, 
not  is  the  barbarous  custom  of  tjriBg  them  to  the  tul» 
of  horses,  instead  of  drawing  them  by  hems>.  entir-ely^ 
laid  aside.  Break-harrows  and  rollers  are  almost  as  yet 
confined  to*  a  few  proprietors..  The  use  of  oartt,  where 
ttie  roads  and  the  ground  admit  of  them,,  is  nearly  gene* 
ral.  Those  used  by  the  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  of  lb 
small  site,  proporttmied  to  the  horses,,  and  not  well- 
mounted,  owing^  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  timber^ 
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^Peats'anft  dang  tised  to  be  carried  on  sledges,  or  on  creels  Agrkul* 
€>Q  the  backs  of  the  horses  ;  and  the  corn  and  hay  was  ■  ^  i» 
oenveyed  in  small  frames  in  the  same  manner*  This  is 
^U  the  cfse  in  seme  parts  where  steep  grounds  and  had 
roads  admit  of  no  better  ^onvejance«  Fanners  are  pretty 
common  4  -thrashing  machines  not  known^  A  few  kilns^ 
with  brick  £oors  for  drying  corn,  have  been  lately  «* 
reeled  in  Kiatyre. 

In  this  county  inclosures  as  yet  are  chiefly  confined  tolnclcsurat 

the  possessions  of  proprietors  9  many  of  whom  have  suili* 

-eiently  indosed  and  subdivided  the  farms  in  their  owit 

hands.     Many  of  ^e  ^toremasters  and  graxiers  have  alsd 

inclosed  considerable   portions  of  their  lower  grounds, 

V^ich  they  save  for  winter  and  spring  pasture. -    But  the 

general  appearance  of  the  country  is  still  n^ked  and  o** 

'  pen  ;  and  must  remain  so,  if  landlords  will  not  inclose 

them,  or  give  their  tenants  longer  leases.     The  inclosures 

afe  of  various  kinds  :  stone  dikes,  earthen  dikes,  ditches^ 

hedges,  and  half-dikes  or  sunk-fences.     In  this  county 

there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  commons  ;  but  the  open 

state  of  a  great  part  of  ihe  country,  tod  the  mode  of  oc* 

cupying  farms  by  a  number  of  small  tenants  conjunctly, 

may  be  considered  as  little  better.     The  Duke  of  Ar* 

gyle  has  been,  for  a  considerable  time  bade,  changing 

this  system  on  his  estate,  by  dividing  farms,  ^nd  giving 

<ach  tenant  his  e^n  share  separately.  Others  have  begun 

to  follow  this  system,  by  which  the  lands  are  better  im^ 

proveil* 

The  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  greatest  quantity  in  Crops  rcar- 
this  county  is  oat8,  which  grow  on  poor  exhausted  soil 
that  iw^ould  yield  no  other  crop.  The  quantity  rsrtsed,  how-  *^* 
«ver,  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  county.     A- 
bont  55,000  bdls  of  oatmeal  may  fee  yearly  iroperted  to 
the  ^o^ttneat  of  Ai^gyl<^f 
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M^^*^      Bear  c»  big  braised  in  OHwdenUeqiiaiitttksyaiidwifli 
i— »v — ~  great  aviditj,  on  all  lands  supposed  to  be  in  coQditio&  t* 

^*'^^^'htzxi%»  All  fiumers  in  the  lower  parts  of  theconnty 
are  anxious  to  rear  as  much  as  possiUe  of  tbis  grain,  bet 
clause  it  never  fails  to  find  a  ready  market  for  tbe  use  of 
fhe  distillery.  Potatoes  hare  been  long  and  much  cultt? 
vgted  in  tbis  county,  where  they  may  be  well  said  to  be 
the  suff  of  bread  ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
ppon  them  for  more  than  three*fourths  of  the  year.  Of 
late  they  have  learned  to  keep  them  fresh  and  good  all  the 
year  round,  by  laying  i^itm  up  dry  in  winter,  and  by 
spreading  (hem,  in  the  end  of  spring,  on  a  clean  floor,  and 
frequently  Jum}ng  thpm,  tp  present  their  growing. 
Betni/  Beans  arc  pot  much  cultivated  in  any  part  of  this  county, 
excepting  in  Kintyi^e^  Feas  ^rp  frequently  so^n,  but  xa 
fio  great  quantity.  Rye  is  sovrn  in  $ome  light  sandy  ^il^ 
on  the  shores  of  Kintyre,  )>ut  not  elsewhere.  Flax  is  rai* 
sed  in  all  parU  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  fttanufactured  into  linen  cloth  by  private  fami- 
lies. Yarn,  to  tbe  amount  of  about  L.3D00,  however,  is 
sold  from  the  continental  part  of  Argylesbire,  cfiieflj  from 
^intyre.  There  is  a  mill  fof  dressing  iint  in  Kintyre,  and 
another  in  Lorn.  Turnip  is  ^  crop  extremely  well  a« 
4^P^d  ^^  tbe  light  soil  and  the  if  eeping  qlimate  of  diis 
eounty  ;  yet  it  is  rarely  cultivated  :  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  cattle  are  left  to  subsist  in  winter  upon  dry 
straw  as  they  best  can.  Attempts  ^ve  been  made  by  tbe 
Highland  Society  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  madder 
in  the  Htf^lands :  but  so  far  as  we  b^y&  learned^  that 
mode  of  employing  |an4  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  r<Kit 
in  Scotland ;  although  it  undoubtedly  stems  suitable  to 
the  light  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country,  formed^  as  it  9^ 
pai-eial^  has  b^^  by  the  washing  down  of  earthy  and 
saixiy  particles  from  mountains  in  the  immediale  oe^lH 
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bourhood.  Madder,  or  rather  a  substitute  of  much  greater  Agricnl- 

tnrc* 
value  called  by  the  same  name^  is  a  native  plant  of  Bri«  w-  ^,  ■  .  / 

tain,  lately  come  into  great  estimation  sine*  the  art  of  dye-  '*^^^'' 
ing  cotton  a  Turkey  red  has  been  discovered.  The  root 
gives  a  colour  nearly  as  bright  as  cochineal ;  and  the  top 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  weld  in  dyeing  yellow.  It 
delights  in  a  deep  dry  soil  well  pulverised  ;  of  which  an 
acre  may  produce  from  three  to  four  tons  ;  and  one  ounce 
of  seed  will  produce  plants  enough  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  beds  in  April,  and  in  two  months  the  plants 
^re  set  out  Into  drills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  asunder, 
and  duly  hoed.  In  about  four  years,  with  only  the  trou- 
ble of  occasional  hoeings,  they  will  arrive  at  a  proper 
maturity.  They  are  taken  up  in  such  quantities  at  a 
time  as  can  readily  be  cleaned  of  the  earth  and  outer  rhind, . 
which  is  done  by  washing  them  in  running  water,  and 
then  wiping  them  dry  :  after  this  they  are  dried  by  the 
sun  ;  or,  when  this  is  not  powerful  enough,  in  a  stove, 
so  far  as  to  stop  fermentation  without  injuring  or  scorch- 
ing the  remaining  and  finer  bark.  When  thus  cured,  they 
arc  immediately  (before  they  imbibe  any  moisture  from 
the  air)  grinded  in  a  mill  or  otherwise,  and  casked  up  for 
use.  The  longer  they  are  in  the  cask  before  they  are  u- 
,  sed  the  better.  Madder  sells  at  sixpence  the  pound,  or 
Jji»5C  per  ton,  and  cochineal  at  thirty  times  as  much  ;  yet 
one  pound  of  madder  dyes  two  pounds  of  cloth,  and  a 
pound  of  cochineal  but  sixteen  pounds  of  the  same  cloth, 
equally  deep,  but  less  fixed  and  lasting. — See  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  Surrey. 

Clover  and  rye  grass  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  coun.  Grass«b 
ty,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  though  this  sort  of  improve- 
ment is  extremely  necessaiy  in  such  a  county^     There  is  ^ 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  making  much  hay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  wetness  of  the  climate. 
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^gricul-  We  ought  not  to  pa^$  utmoticed  the  drj^itg  baiQ^  be^ 
c  '-S,  '■■->  looking  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ia  Glenshira^  as  well  as 
Prying  in  Other  places.  The  building  in  Glenshira  stands  across 
the  vallej,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
produce  a  draught  of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there 
being  open  arches  opposite  to  each  other  through  thfs  whole 
|)uilding,  Jt  is  divided  into  two  stories,  ^d  the  upper 
6ne  is  used  for  drying  ;  the  lower  consisting  of  cow-hou- 
ses and  other  conveniencies.  The  floor  of  the  upper  story 
is  made  of  sm^l  boards  qr  battens,  abput  an  inch  4i$taQt 
from  each  other,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air  below. 
There  are  likewise  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  at 
convenient  heights,  to  receive  th^  hay  and  corn  from  the 
carts.  On  the  floor  the  grass  is  soon  laid  after  it  is  cut« 
A  few  hands  serve  to  turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  days^ 
when  it  i%  found  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a  much  finer  fla- 
vour than  hay  dried  by  the  hot  sun.  In  this  story  are 
jointed  frames  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  at  conve«? 
nient  distances  from  each  other.  These  frames  have  a  num^ 
t)er  of  sharp^pointed  pegs  on  each  side  of  then)^  incliiiiog 
upwards;  upon  each  side  of  which  a  sheaf  of  com  is  hung 
to  dry.  The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  are  lowered  dowq 
^o  receive  the  corn  j  and  when  the  drying  is  finished  thej 
aire  moved  up  again,  to  be  o^t  of  the  way.  The  ]>uke'a 
whole  harvest,  in  wet  seasons,  and  some  of  it  in  all  seifr 
^ns,  is  dried  in  this  manner,  A  particuUr  description, 
with  a  plan  of  these  barns,  is  given  by  Dr  Sjmith  of 
Campbeltown  in  his  valuable  Agricultural  Survey  Qf  Ax^ 
gyleshire.  The  late  Duke  was  so  fully  satisfied  of  the 
utility  of  this  mode  of  drybg,  that  he  fitted  up  several 
small  bams  for  that  purpose  in  the  immediate  vicinilj  of 
Inverary.  The  bams  have  several  small  beai^s  running 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  breadth  of  the  room  | 
fco^  t^iese  ar^  suspended  a  great  uu^ab^r  of  long  ^oIm 
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f^od  with  j^ngii  pp  •  w^iph  |hc :  sbisav^s*  ^v^  bp^g*  W^  AfwwA- 
cannot  help  remarking,  hQW^Vdfi^  ^hs^t  po^y  buUdUigS  PT  ^  r  ^ 
Qtber  iipplem^ts  o^  agrioultvire,  wt^iqh  ciianpt  bf  ^bt^ined 
without  an  e<pfn4i^»r^  <>f  capital  y^feiphi  nQv^r  will  be  i;^^ 
p^id  by  th^ir  ordinary  w»^,  qan  bf  of  little  benefit  to  thf 
community.  Tbjey  rcf cmblj?  tb^  gV^eos  of  thf  rich,  wbic^b 
fue  fpnn^d  a^  oly^t^  of  tastf,  «r  to  display  their  wwUb, 
but  pro4u<?e  i|Q  jsicj^ugte  profit.  By  ftr  the  gr^ftter  pgn 
of  the  terfitoyy  ^  %  state  inust  ^lwfty9  be  cultivated  by  "^ 

(iawners  l^bpftring  fjrpm  a  view  to  §tib^ist<?|i<3^  or  pm^P^ 
f  iiaQluDjfJal;  s  ^n4  tho§^  agriwUural  iqstrttmeBtff  ai^  py^p^ 
fices  Qap  oijy  b^  of  v^ljip  tp  $pciety  whu^b  arts  ^teude4 
with  prpfit  tp  tbe  indiyividuaU  by  T^h^ro  rt^y  are  em-? 
plpyed,  a^d  ar^,  ?d^ptp4  tp  tfec  ^r^Jp  of  prdina^y  h^sr 
bandry,  G?J*p?«,  «nflpa?i  ^fPd  ^y^  pinf-^ppks,  c^i^  bt| 
r^^red  i^  hpt-J^p**^?  i»  A^gyleshire ;  and,  by  mf^m^ 
of  costly  drying  baqi^i  th^  dim^t^  paay,  w  like  f^s^t 
per,  be  set  ^t  deftai^Qt,  iq  far  as  Ff g?Td^  the  in^|[5Uberiwg 
pf  corn  crop^  ?  but  this  ^prt;  qf  d^prf  ox  prip^^y  pu}|i«f 
va^on  cannot  fi*il  tP  cost  wpre  tb^fl  it  yieW?  in  P9^\  9i 
prpfit,  and  i^  therefore,  at  the  Ipng  rw,  a  lp8*  t«  th^  PPm^f 
juunity  J  whiqh  q^n  <^y  derive  bi?ne4^  frpin  an  ^x^mpj^ 
being  afforded  of  the3e  agripi^tural  pr^tipes,  suph  ^s  ^h^ 
semiring  of  turnip,  gra^se?,  carrot*,  parwips,  cabb«^e,  8^c, 
which  are  at  pnqe  cheap  in  their  natur^,  aqd  soit^b^e  ,%f^ 
Ihe  soil  apd  climate^ 

3ea*ware  alpug  the  poasit  i?  rn^i^  ifsed  ^s  manure.  P^^MasraiA 
ring  and  burning  ha^  been  pffipjpyed  j  but  the  eytr^m^  for, 
lility  which  it  ii^st^ptly  prpduped  was  abused,  the  U^^  wa^ 
a^Qurged  by  repeated  crpps,  and  the  practice  brougfit  into 
^scredit.  Lime  is  used,  t,o  a  considerable  extent,  fpr  9h 
gri^ulture,  a$  well  i^s  mar},  of  which  there  ^re  co^sidert 
^ble  quantities  in  different  districts.  Shell-sand  i^  fpun4 
M^^^7  pf  the  h^p,  and  b^  \f^ji  long  u^  both  for  cpr^ 
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ist  Manxmitts 

Agrtctil.  ^  j  meadow  lands.     Bj  being  spread  Qp<m  the  sarheCf  it 

^  ■  \   **  greatly  improves  all  sorts  of  pasture. 

liwt  icock.  Black  cattle  were»  till  sheep  have  been  lately  introdu-* 
ced,  the  principal  export  of  this  county  ;  and  the  chief 
earc  of  the  farmer  was  to  rear  them.  They  still  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  where  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and 
where  the  hills  connected  with  it  are  not  extensive  e« 
liimk.  nough  for  sheep-walks.  The  cattle  are  a  small  hardy 
breed,  generally  weighing,  when  fat,  from  five  to  six 
stonie  the  quarter.  Few  of  them  are  polled,  but  the  horn 
is  generally  small.  Gentlemen,  who  have  paid  attention 
to  breed  and  rearing,  have  of  late  greatly  improved  both 
the  shape  and  size  of  their  cattle.  Among  the  ordinary 
tenants,  however,  this  improvement  goes  on  but  slowly. 
Their  farms,  too,  are  generally  overstocked  ;  so  that  cat* 
tie  are,  at  all  ages,  ill  fed,  and  prevented  from  attaining 
ifaeir  proper  sixe.  No  breed,  however,  seems  more  hardy, 
nor  fattens  easier.  Some  Galloway  cattle  have  been  intro* 
duced,  and  found  to  answer  pretty  well ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  native  breed.  Crossing  the  native  with  the  Gal« 
loway  l)reed  has  also  been  practised  ;  but  the  true  native 
breed  was  found  to  be  superior  to  this  cross  breed,  and  al- 
ways preferred  to  any  other  by  the  English  buyers,  as  they 
fatten  quicker  ar>d  truer.  The  form  most  wished  for  is  to 
get  them  short  in  the  legs,  round  in  the  body,  straight  in 
^  the  back,  and  long  in  the  snout.   They  are  of  various  co- 

lours ;  black,  dun,  branded,  and  brown  :  but  the  black  is 
the  most  common.  When  in  good  condition,  and  from 
three  to  four  years  old,  when  they  are  commonly  sold  off, 
the  carcase  may  weigh  from  360  to  400  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois ;  but  such  as  are  brought  to  better  pasture,  as  in 
England,  may  be  brought  to  weigh  560  pounds  or  more. 
The  price  is  generally  according  to  the  size  and  shape, 
but  occasionally  varies  according  to  the  demand.     They 
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i»e  ufit  mroaglit,  nor  supposed  to  be  well  cakahted  for  Afriail^ 
«<rorking,  as  they  are  too  light  for  that  purpose*  <■■  \  *■■# 

It  has  been  already  mentioned^  that  upon  the  mountain 
pastures  sheep  are  rapidlj  supplanting  the  black  x^ttle^ 
and  have  completely  done  so  in  all  the  extensive  moun« 
tainons  districts.  It  is  understood  that  COO  sheep  are  a 
sufficient  number  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  one  shepherd. 

Goats  abounded  in  this  county  some  time  ago ;  bat  the^*^ta> 
;ittention  paid,  first  to  woods  and  then  to  sheep,  has  now 
almost  banished  them.  On  the  continental  part  of  the 
county  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  at  present  about 
4500  ;>  and  nearly  one  third  of  these  are  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmalie.  The  goat  is  an  useful  though  neglected  ani- 
snaly  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may 
yet  be  considered  as  a  loss  if  the  species  be  allowed  to 
perish.  It  is  liable  to  no  diseases.  It  finds  its  food  where 
no  other  animal  is  able  to  travel.  Its  milk,  of  which  it 
gives  a  large  quantity,  is  medicinal,  and  makes  excellent 
cheese  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  the  milk  of  cows.  Its 
flesh,  too,  particularly  the  juice  of  it,  is  nourishing,  and 
much  recommended  for  many  ailments.  The  tallow  is 
considerable ;  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  it 
have  sometimes  been  got  from  one  goat.  The  skin  of  it, 
too,  is  valuable,  and  has  lately  sold  in  some  places  from 
five  shillings  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  this 
county  at  foar  shillings.  The  goat,  in  some  situations, 
and  with  proper  attention,  might  perhaps  prove  a  more 
profitable  aninoal  than  the  sheep.  In  good  keeping  they 
have  often  two  kids  at  a  time  ;  and  may  be  brought  to 
^weigh,  when  fat,  six  stones  of  tron  weight.  In  this  county 
some  weigh  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  the  quarter. 
If  one  should  be  disposed  to  make  the  experiment  of 
stocking  a. farm  with  goats,  they  might  at  least  allow  a 
^ew  of  them  to  pasture  with  their  sheep,  as  they  would 
ii^d  their  food  in  precipices  to  which  sheep  could  have  n^ 
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f^g^iBJL'  anti  find  U  ^  a4vai^fige.  In  NortfHmbedatui  they  have 
getifcsilly  a  fe^  of  lh«m  laixf d  wi4i  their  sheep,  for  the 
h^^lt^  ef  the  tock ;  ^  it  is  known  they  eat  with  safety 
pl^tg  which  to  other  miiofds  would  he  poison.  If  it  ever 
l^9U  be  the  goq^  fortune  of  this  t»imal  to  come  into  £u 
vpi^"  with  w^  9g^i99  ^9e  is  no  doafat  ^ut  other  species  ef 
it  pight  he  iotrodu^  end  thrive  ;  such  as  the  GhaiDois 
gp^ty  99  valuable  {or  its  skins  and  the  Nalplia&goa^ 
whioh  hfw  hair  ^s  iae  as  silk. 
Hwiei.  The  hor9^  of  this  coualy  are  of  difterent  shapes  aad 
^zes  Hccordmg  t9  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  on  the 
hre^d  «pd  r^^rin^  pf  thfim*  The  hest  of  them  are  of  as 
)arg«  &  »^e  HI  the  i^  will  adnut*  and  of  a  tolerably  good 
^ape«  They  ?fre  ^ort,  thif:k,  apd  co*apact  in  the  body  | 
etrongy  hardy,  sure-footed»  easily  feci^  ^d  patient  of  fa* 
t|g^e  and  labour*  No  ht^d  csn  be  better  adapted  to  the 
country  tb^n  the  bef t  of  the  n^y^  kind.  Since  the  iatro* 
diction  of  sbf  ep,  th^  r^^ing  pf  bosses  has  been  much  ae* 
glected  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  i  and  in  the 
Ipwer  parts,  whete  the  land  U  fu^istly  oceupicd  by  small 
l^n^pts,  th^y  can  ^Idoni  b^  cpmofteaded  e^her  fox  their 
sizf  or  their  shape.  In  the  district  of  Kintyre  they  are 
imt,  ipd^9  w  gtneriA  wanting  in  siaey  but  very  much  so 
IP  fhs^pe.  Tbfy  lire  loDg-bpdied»  long-legged^  hard,  and 
liigh  in  the  hpn9>  And  iU  to  support*  It  is  generally 
thought  th^t  the  htM  of  the  native  breed  of  (his  eounty 
^re  to  be  found  in  \\}t  is^land  of  MuU,  probably  owing 
tp  their  heing  les^  f^pi^tHaMuated  with  aoy  olher  breed 
^an  th9^  on  th^  cpf\Mnenl ;  theugh  the  tradition  of  thf 
foundry  ascribes  the  superiority  to  some  horses  having 
gpt  asho^iie  froin  a  ship  pf  lhe  Spanish  armada  that  was 
^recked  or  s^nk  on  th^  coast  of  that  island.  It  iare* 
fparkable  that  a  Iik0  tradition  prevails  in  GaUoway,  and 
is  assiguq4  99  B  t%^so^  lor  thp  t ^eUenof  of  the  GaUowaj^ 
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potiief.  CJimld  these  tfadilions  be  tepeiKded  on,  Xhtf  A^<?^ 
wteld  pr(Hiii»e  great  tenefit  htnh  QtwAng  the  Hf^bknd 
with  thft  Spanish  vice  of  horses.  A«  hordes  ate  alloi^ed^ 
to  provide  for  Ihemsoltres  duti^g  aH  tfe^soni,  bj  foatnin^ 
Hpdti  the  mottnt^ns^  thejr  are  a  provable  stdek,  dtid  ilv 
Imth  tidce  little  from  the  «heep» 

Tbe  Highlaudes^  hi  thi^  garter  are  gtadoally  \^\tij^'zvf\aek 
:lside  their  pre^ice  against  siwlne^  aikd  thejr  l^egifi  fo  be 
reared  ki  many  parts  of  the  county.  They  abotmd  ^nostly 
in  the  i^stricl  of  Ktntyre,^  b«t  eiren  there  not  above  400' 
of  them  are  reared  annnalty  •  They  are  of  diffibrent  kinds, 
but  mostly  of  the  sfiaaU  dunnish  vfksM  l^eed  with  dreetl 
cars,  ki  other  parts  of  the  eomity  so«ie  genttemen  havtf^ 
got  a  few  of  the  small  biack  Chinese  breed,  wbich  ar^ 
cAsier  fattened  ai^  less  flMSChievons^  The  only  raU»t» 
e&the  eontment  of  Argylesbire  ate  those  contained  in  » 
small  island  in  the  fresh  water  lake  called  Loch  Ai)v*e^ 
»sed  as  a  warreft  by  ^e  Bake  of  Ai^yle.  The  county 
does  not  abound  in  poultry,  but  every  body  has  some  ot 
them.  Mai^  of  the  gentlemen  and  a  few  of  the  farmers^ 
rear  so^oe  geese  and  turkeys^  There  9rt  some  instances! 
<»f  domesticated  geese  near  the  sea  associating  with  wild 
ones  in  summer  and  harvest,  and  bringing  some  of  these 
strangers  home  along  with  the  flock  at  the  i^prot^^h  o£ 
irinter»  The  whole  county  does  not  contain  a  dozen  pi^ 
j^eon-hooses. 

In  the  royal  borov^hs^of  Campbeltown  and  Tnverary,FueL 
both  of  which  possess  the  advantage  of  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, the  fuel  mostly  used  is  coals»  Coals  are  also  used. 
by  many  gentlemen  along  tiie  sca-eoa^t^  but  the  generaV 
fuel  of  the  county  is  peat*.  In  many  parts  of  the  county^ 
tbis^  fuel  is  nearly  run  out  by  bad  management ;  and  the 
Trant  of  it  ntmst  soon  be  severely  felt^if  measures  afe  not: 
twA^evk  to  supply  it  with  wood,.whidi  m«st  probably  be; 
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Agrictil.  tb%  ultimate  resource.  The  injudicious  ariS  irregfiljiif 
^■.  y*  mode  of  cutting  peats,  which  almost  universallj  prevails; 
if  in  msmj  respects  a  very  serious  eviU  The  moss,  bjr 
cutting  it  into  pits  and  boles,  is  soon  rendered  a  perfect  bog 
or  quagmire^  unfit  &r  giving  any  supply  of  fuel.  It  is 
made  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  cftttle^  and  almost  inca* 
pable  of  being  broughty  if  wished  for,  into  a  state  of  cul« 
tivation.  It  ought  to  be  cut  regularly  along ;  tnd  if  fuel 
is  much  wanted,  the  water  being  allowed  to  stagnatcr 
Bct4$,  around  it,  a  new  growth  of  nMss- will  speedily  commence; 
The  most  public  roads  hi  this  county  are  well  formed^ 
but  the  bye-roads  are  extremely  defective.  The  military 
roads,  which  were  made  through  the  upper  parts  of  this 
county  between  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  soon  made  every 
person  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  having  good  roads 
and  bridges.  The  proprietors,  with  mueh  public  spirit,  ob^ 
tained  an  act  of  parliament  assessing  the  lands  with  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  of  Valued  rent,  borrowed  or  advan-* 
ced  money  upon  this  fund,  commuted  the  statute  kiboury 
and  often  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  till  by 
every  exertion  the  most  public  and  necessary  roads  were 
executed.  From  their  spirited  exertions  in  this  business^' 
much  praise  is  due  to  them.  Some  of  their  undertakings 
Were  truly  arduous.  A  mountain  which  separated  Kin*^ 
lyre  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  which  used  to  be 
climbed  over  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet,  was  long, 
considered  as  an  unsurmountable  obstacle.  Of  several 
estimates  got  of  the  expence  of  cutting  a  road  for  four  or 
five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  is  re<* 
markaWy  steep  and  rocky,  the  lowest  was  L.3000.  The 
late  Archibald  Campbell  of  Glcnlyon  was  the  first  who, 
after  minutely  examining  it^  affirmed  it  could  be  done  for 
L.1500.  This  sum  was  immediately  subscribed,  and 
Ihe  road  actually  executed  for  L.1440  ;  though  in  some 
4 
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places  it  passes  through  large  rocks,  which  could  be  broke  Miocfalogi 
only  by  the  force  of  powder. 

The  mineralpgy  of  the  continental  part  of  this  eount jr  Miseril^ 
has  not  been  sufficiently  explored,  but  deserves  consider  CmU 
table  attention.  The  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  extending  far 
to  the  south,  reaches  the  latitude  of  the  great  coalfield  of 
Scodand,  which  we  formerly  described  :  and  accordingly 
coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  i  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  wrought  to  any  greater  extent 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  neigh** 
bourhood,  amoimting  to  about  4500  tons  annually.  ThQ 
coal  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  better  coal  might  be  obtained  by  sinking 
the  mine  to  a  greater  depth* 

Freestone  of  various  colours  and  qualities  is  found  in  Freestones 
Kintyre.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  stone  in  thej.^^^ 
eounty,  which  admit  of  being  dressed  and  hewn.  The 
most  beautiful  of  them  i^  that  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  castle  at  Inverary  is  built ;  the  iapis  oUaris,  said  to 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  palace 
at  Copenhagen.  A  stone  somewhat  similar  in  colour^ 
but  harder  and  coarser  in  grain,  is  found  in  Glenurchay, 
and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  which  the  old 
crosses  and  monuments  in  Icolmkill  were  formed.  On  this 
kind  of  stone  time  or  weather  seems  to  make  little  or  no 
impression^  so  that  it  is  t!ie  fittest  of  any  for  monuments: 
but  it  is  somewhat  too  soft  under  friction. 

A  kind  of  granite,  which  takes  such  a  polish  as  to  re- 
semble spotted  marble,  is  found  near  Inverary.  A  marble 
quarry  has  been  wrought  at  Armady  in  Lorn ;  but  the 
colour  being  a  dull  red  streaked  with  white,  rendered 
it  less  marketable  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  and 
occasioned  its  being  given  up  with  some  loss.  A  kind  of 
grey  marble  is  also  found  on  LochiePs  estate  in  Kilmalie* 

Ximestone,  which  is  of  more  valut  than  marble,  b^- 
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Mtt«Ml^6a«M5  taki6t  wfoftghti  abounds  in  most  parts  of  iil^  eotin^ 
tjy  insomuch  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  Hoi  qtiaities^ 
but  almost  mouhtabs  of  it. 

Scroatiai        Strontian^  ift  the  patish  of •  Ardnamntchan,  is  fiot^d  fof 

'"*"*^  its  lead  mints.  There  is  a  small  village  etected  fol*  the? 
accottmnodation  of  the  minets.  The  mines  of  this  plac^ 
arc  famous  for  having  given  t6  the  world  a  new  species 

Strontltet.  of  earthy  which  is  distingttish^d  hy  the  name  of  strotHites* 
This  eatth  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  year  1791 
or  1792.  l)r  Crawford,  indeed,  previous  to  this  period, 
in  making  sotoe  experiments  on  what  he  supposed  was  a 
carbonate  of  barytes,  and  observing  a  striking  difference 
between  this  mineral  and -the  carbonate  of  barytes,  which 
be  had  been  accustomed  to  employ,  conjectured  that  it  might 
contain  a  new  earth ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.Kirwan, 
for  the  purpose  of  analysing  it^  This  conjecture  was  fully 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Hope^  Mr  Kirwan,  and 
Mr  Klaprothy  who  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  analysis 
nearly  about  the  same  time.  Strontites  is  found  native, 
in  combination  with  cafbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
nature  and  properties  of  this  earth  have  been  still  farther 
investigated  by  Pelletier,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin.  Thia 
earth  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  either  by  ex* 
pdsing  the  carbonate  of  strontites  mixed  with  charcoal 
powder  to  a  strong  heat,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  i» 
driven  off*,  or  by  dissolving  the  native  salt  in  nitric  acid, 
and  decomposing  by  heat  the  nitrate  of  strontites  thn> 
formed.  Strontites  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is 
in  small  porous  fragments  of  a  greenish  white  colour.  It 
ha»  an  acrid,  hot,  alkaline  taste,  and  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  green.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.64T.  Light 
bas  no  perceptible  action  upon  this  earth.  When  it  ia 
e:£posed  to  heat,  it  may  be  kept -a  long  time,  even  in  a  red 
hearf,  WiSiout  undergoing  «n^  iJhaftge,  or  even  the  ap- 
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fiirixice  of  ^usion^  Bj  the  action  of  Ihe  1>l6trpip6  it  jfB^MMbgy 
hot  melted,  but  is  SttrrouOded  with  a  Very  brilliant  white 
flame.  When  a  little  water  it  thrown  On  strdntites,  it 
exhibits  the  same  ap|^earahde  as  barytds.  tt  is  slake^ 
gives  otit  heat,  and  then  falls  to  powder.  If  a  greater 
Quantity  ttf  water  h6  s^ded,  it  is  dissolred.  According  td 
Klaprothy  it  requires  200  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  fdr  its  solution.  Boiling 
-Watcfi*  dissolves  it  in  greater  quantity ;  itnd  when  the  so« 
lutidti  tools  it  atfords  transparent  crystalsj  Th^se  cryS« 
his  ard  in  the  form  of  rhomboid^l  plates^  or  in  that  of 
flattened  silky  needles  ot  dompi'essed  prisihs.  The  spe^ 
tific  gravity  Is  1.40.  These  crystals  eflbrdSce  in  the  air^ 
and  have  an  ddrid  hot  taste^  The  solution  of  this  eartli 
In  water  is  acrid  and  alkaline^  stnd  converts  Vegetable 
blues  to  green.  It  is  soon  covered  with  a  pellicle,  hf 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  StfontiteS 
has  the  property  of  communicating  a  purple  colour  to 
flame^ 

The  snlphuret  of  sttontltes  is  fohned  by  eJiposing  sul- 
phur and  the  earth  in  a  crucible  to  heat.  This  snlphuret 
is  soluble  iii  water  by  means  of  sulphurated  hydrogen^ 
which  is  disengaged  by  the  decomposition  of  the  waters 
The  strontitesy  thus  combined  with  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen,  forms  a  hydrosulphuret  of  ^trontites ;  ^nd  if  this  so- 
lution be  evaporated,  the  hydrosulphuret  of  strontites 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  the  hydrogenated  siilphU'* 
ret  remains,  as  in  similar  compounds,  in  solution.  When 
the  bydrogenated  snlphuret  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
the 'acid,  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  which  is  disenga- 
ged biums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame,  on  account  of 
folding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  earth,  which 
Communicates  this  property. 

Some  appearances  of  lead  ore  have  been  also  discovered 
Vol.  V.  Eo 
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Miflcrtiogj  in  Glenurchay,  in  Appin,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kilmalic# 
^        A  copper  mine  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  KilmarUn, 
but  not  sot  so  far  wrought  as  to  ascertain  its  yake. 

Iron  works.  An  iron  foundery  is  established  on  Loch  Etive,  into  the 
side  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours  the  water  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  The  place  is  called  Bunaw.  About 
1753  a  company  from  Lancashire  erected  a  furnace  for 
casting  pig-iron  here,  and  obtained  a  long  lease  of  sevd* 
ral  farms  for,  rearing  wood  and  grazing  their  work-horses. 
A  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted 
into  charcQjJ,  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  ex« 
tremely  pure  iron ;  the  charcoal  deoxidating  the  metal, 
and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities,  much  better  than  fosaj 
coal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported  from  the  western  coast  of 
England  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  of 
this  county  were  in  use,  some  ag«  ago,  to  make  their 
own  iron ;  and  heaps  of  iron  dross  or  slag  are  found  in 
many  places  among  the  mountains  (then  covered  with 
woods),  said  to  be  the  remains  of  their  founderies.  But 
no  iron  ore  is  now  to  be  observed  of  so  good  quality  as  to 
merit  any  attention  ;  a  circumstance  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  tradition. 

Slate  ^  ^^^^^  quarry  is  wrought  in  Ballechelish  in  Appin,  and 

about  ninety  men  are  employed  in  it.  Every  four  men, 
which  is  called  a  crew,  are  said  to  quarry  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  slates  in  a  year,  for  which  they  receive 
fifteen  shillings />fr  thousand.  There  are  slate  rooks  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Ross,  in  North  Knapdale, 
but  not  yet  wrought, 

firecci'a  &c  -  ^^  ^^^  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  .Oban  are 
immense  rocks  of  pudding-stone.  There  is  a  large  mass  of 
it  near  the  Inn  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  along  the  coast  to- 
wards Dunstaffnage  for  some  miles.  These  rocks,  which 
are  extremely  curious^  arc  composed  of  different  kindi  of. 
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touodad  pebbles,  similar  to  those  that  generally  form  the  loverary,^ 
beds  of  rivers,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a 
man's  head.  Some  of  these  pebbles  are  quartzose,  others 
porphjrric,  granitic,  schistous,  and  calcareous  ;  and  are  ce** 
mented  together  very  firmly  by  a  black  lava.  It  may  be 
added,  th^t,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  Appin,  some 
enormous  blocks  of  quartz  are  to  be  seen  lying  close  to 
the  shore.  In  the  parish  of  Southend,  in  the  sea,,  is  a 
bank  of  fine  coral  aboot  100  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
fragments  of  it  form  shelly  sand,  which  is  cast  ashore  af- 
ter storms;  Similar  sand  is  found  in  difij^rent  parts  of  the 
coast.  In  some  of  the  valleys,  also,  fuller's  earth  is  found. 

Inverary,  the  capital  of  the,  county^  is  situated  in  ainYcrar^  ' 
small  bay, at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  A* 
ray  or  Aoridh  falls  into  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  small 
town^  con^sisting  chiefly  of  one^  row  of  houses  facing  the 
lake,  built,  with  great  uniformity ;  and  the  houses  are 
commodious,  well  built,  and  covered  with  slate.  The 
old  town,  which  was  a  dirty  ill-built  village,  situa- 
ted on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Castle  of  Inverary,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation, 
and  the  greater  part  rebuilt,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
is  proprietor  of  the  whc>Je  town.  It  seems  probable,  that 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Inverary 
was  Httle  more  than  a  place  for  fishermen,  who  lived  ^ 
their  occupation  and  erected  their  huts  there.  About  that 
period  the  family  of  Argyle  fixed  upon  it  as  their  place  of 
residence  i  and  as  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  justiciary 
and  sheriffship  were  vested  in  that  family,  of  consequence 
it  beoano^  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  the  county  town.  It 
was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
the  First,  dated  at  Carisbrpock  Castle,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
528th  January  1648.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
bailieS|  and  a  council  nominated  by  the  Dtke.    Its  only 
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inrentf.  only  rcwnuc  ariscsfrom  the  petty  customs  tnd  Ao  rent  af 
a  common^  which,  upon  the  first  erection  of  the  borotigh, 
was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  family  of  Argyle.  Both  these 
produce  about  L.30  Sterling  amiuaHy.  About  fifty  ot 
sixty  years  ago,  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  seeing  how 
inadequate  this  revenue  was  for  the  occasions  of  the  bo-^ 
tough,  added  to  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  L«20,  secured 
on  his  estate* 

Inverary  is  so  situated  in  the  Highlands,  that  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  English  as  Gaelic.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  ministers ;  one  who  ofiiciates  in  E^gUsb, 
and  the  other  in  Gaelic.  Two  new  churches,  under  one 
roof,  are  building,  from  a  very  handsome  design  by  Mr 
Milne,  which  when  finished  will  have  a  good  effect.  They 
are  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  with  a  reddish  ground, 
/  containing  a  number  of  crystals  of  feldt»^ar  of  a  lighter 
colour,  some  crystals  of  black  shorl,  and  a  few  of  quartz. 
It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  found  in  great  plenty  in  a  quarry  on 
the  road  to  Dalmally,  where  it  lies  over  a  bed  of  schbtas, 
under  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  marble,  which  is  burned  to 
lime.  Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  situated  for  m»» 
nufactures,  none  are  carried  on  to  very  great  extent.  Arch* 
ibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  about  the  year  1748,  introduced 
the  linen  manufacture  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  haa 
t>een  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences.  .About 
the  year  176(3,  the  late  Duke  established  a  wocdlen  ma* 
nufacture  ;  and,  at  a  considerable  ezpence,  erected  pro* 
pier  buildings  aiid  machinery,  and  provided  every  mate* 
rial  for  carrying  it  on  successfully.  At  the  same  tinie,  as 
an  additional  encouragement,  he  gave  the  fwcm  on  which 
the  factory  is  built  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  even  took 
some  shares  in  the  concern ;  contributing  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  insure  the  success  of  so  patriotic  an  onderta* 
king»    This  phm,  so  nobly  set  •»  £iot  by  the  Duke,  was 
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seconded  bj  many  ge&tlemen  of  the  oouatj^  fvbo  advaa«  itn^mr. 
ced  money  to  the  manufacturers  at  two  and  a  half  fer 
£iat»  Notwithstanding  which^  and  tha^  bis  Grace  gave 
the  use  of  the  wboie  building  and  machinery  gratis^  the 
bu»ness  has  not  by  any  means  been  conducted  with  ad<* 
Tantage ;  a  clrcumstanoe  Hiuch  to  be  lamented.  For^  since 
the  introduction  pf  sheep  into  At gyleshire^  the  county  has 
to  some  degree  been  depopulated ;  and  the  manufacture, 
bad  it  suoeededy  would  t^ot  only  have  given  employment 
to  the  hands  turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  add- 
^  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  export- 
ing its  wool  in  a  manufactured  instead  of  a  raw  state. 

Inverary,  however,  possesses  one  source  of  richeS|  of  LAch  Fytre 
which  the  people  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves^  we  mean  *^' 
jthe  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne*  This  lake,  extending 
mcure  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  into  the 
itountry,  has  been  from  time  inmiemorial  noted  for  its 
herrings^  whiph  are  superior  in  qualitfr  to  any  found  ia 
the  westam  seai.  The  harbour  of  Jnverary  was  anciently 
<ealled  Shfih^Ichoppfr^  signifying  the  bay  where  .vessels 
bought  or  bartered  fish.  And  there  is  still  represented  ia 
the  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  borough  a  net  with  a  her- 
ring,  wjth  this  motto,  <'  Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec.''  The 
herring  fishery  commonly  begins  in  July,  and  sometinaea 
Continues  till  die  first  of  January.  The  lak#,  at  this  time, 
is  generally  frequented  by  Innumerable  shoals.  The  coun- 
try people  express  the  quantities  of  herring  abounding  here 
in  very  strong  language.  *'  At  these  seasons,"  say  they, 
^  the  lake  contaiuji  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  fish.^  ^ 
In  this  single  bay  of  the  lake  500  or  600  boat3  are  some* 
times  employed  in  taking  {them  ;  and  the  groups  of  thes^ 
little  fishing  vessels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a  beau* 
tiful  moving  picture.  From  the  best  information,  it  is  be-i 
lie^ed  th^t  fhere  h^ve  been  caught  smd  eured^  in  soi;\e 
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^Inrtrnry,  scasoiis,  upwttds  of  20,0<T0.  Part  ot  each  boat  is  co- 
vered '  with  a  kind  of  sail-cloth,  to  form  a  covering  for 
the  four  men  who  compose  the  crew.  These  men  maj 
be  said  to  ^ive  in  their  boat  the  whole  of  the  fishing 
season,  for  they  seldom  quit  it  during  that  time.  The 
inhabitants  of  Inverarj  and  of  the  banks  of  the  loch 
do  indeed  spend  Sunday  at  home  ;  but  as  the  greatest 
number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  into 
the  loch  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  the  crews  seldom  quit 
them,  and  they  live  chiefly  upon  herring  during  their  a- 
bode  in  the  boat.  The  night  is  the  time  of  fishing  ;  the 
day  is  employed  in  gutting  the  fish  they  have  taken,  in 
sleep,  or  in  singing  Celtic  tales  to  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipe. Each  boat  clears,  upon  an  average,  between  L.4© 
and  L.50,  and  in  some  very  good  seasons  L.lOO  ;  besides 
a  quantity  of  fish  which  they  reserve  for  their  own  fami- 
lies. In  the  evening  a  number  of  boats  form  a  line  al- 
most across  the  loch,  and  uniting  their  nets,  produce  a  chain 
often  more  than  100  fathoms  long.  The  herrings  swim  at 
very  uncertain  depths,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the 
nets  to  the  depth  the  shoal  is  known  to  take.  Hetice  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  of  the  fishers  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  their  judgment  or  good  fortune  iiv taking 
the  proper  depths ;  for  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of  herrings,  whilst  those  of 
others  scarcely  take  a  single  fish.  Sometimes  th«  fisk 
swim  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  sometimes  fifty,  and  even 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loch.  The  nets  are  kept  up  by 
buoys,  consisting  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather  bags  filled 
with  air.  The  ropes  that  run  through  them  arfc  fastened 
with  pegs,  by  means  of  which  they  can  easily  adjust' 
them.  They  often  boil  or  soak  their  nets  in  a  strong  de- 
eoction  of  oak  bark,  which  prevents  iheir  putrefaction  ia 
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the  water.  When  they  have  caught  as  many  as  they  can  Tnverary;^ 
during  the  night,  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
tub  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt ;  they  are  then  closely  packed 
in  barrels  with  alternate  layers  of  salt ;  and  after  stand- 
ing in  this  manner  for  a  few  wqeks,  they  are  repacked 
into  other  barrels,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  case  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are  ta- 
ken ;  but  many  are  sent  fresh  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and 
indeed  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of 
the  season  200  or  300  horses,  and  a  great  many  carts,  are 
brought  every  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Fyne  for  fresh 
herrings.  A  barrel  holds  about  500  of  ^he  best  kind  of 
herrings,  but  700  at  a  medium.  If  the  number  be  greater 
they  are  reckoned  poor.  The  guts  afford  a  considerable 
^quantity  of  oil. 

In  die  centre  of  the  town  of  Inverary  is  a  monument,  not 
long  since  erected,  to  the  memory  of  several  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  massacred  at  one  time  near 
the  spot.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  well 
known  part  of  Scottish  history,  that  the  amiable  and  patri- 
otic Earl  of  Argyle,  in  the  year  16S5,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  After  that  unfortunate  expedition, 
a  neighbouring  clan  was  deputed  by  government  to  carry 
destruction  through  the  whole  Clan  of  Campbell ;  and,  as 
^r  Pennant  says, was  let  slip,  armed  with  the  dreadful  writ 
•f  fire  and  swdrd,  to  act  at  discretion  aniiong  the  unhappy 
people.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  respectability,  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and  instantly 
executed,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  mo- 
nument contains  an  inscription,  commemorating,  with  a 
moderation  that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

The  royal  borough  of  Campbeltown  is  situatied  upon  Camphel- 
^e  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  oil  a  bay  of 
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CanF^W  the  same  name  near  the  soathern  part  of  tiie  peninsoh^ 
t  It  was  original] J  a,  small  fishing  village,  and  was  created 


a  royal  borough  in  ITOJ,  and  called  Campbeltown,  fron* 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  principsd 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  For  some 
time  before  that  period  it  went  by  the  name  of  Ceann-locb^ 
^  Loch-head/'  which  it  still  retains  in  the  language  of 
the  country  j  ?^nd  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Kilierran^ 
one  of  the  four  ancient  parishes  united  in  the  last  century 
into  one.  But  the  oldest  name  of  Campbeltown,  by  which 
f  part  of  it  is  still  i^nown,  is  DqlruadhafU.  It  i^  now  a 
large  and  flouriihing  town,  and  is  daily  iqpreasing,  Tlie 
liarbour  is  ^bout  two  miles  long  and  one  b^oad,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  fro^  six  to  ten  fathom  water,  excel- 
lent anchorage  ;  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  each  side^^ 
with  an  island,  to  shelter  the  entrance.  It  is  appointed  tbe 
rendezvoi^s  of  the  busses  employed  in  the  herring  fi^heryy 
This  fishery  is  the  principal  trgde  of  the  place,  for  the 
carrying  oi^of  which  it  is  admirably  situated.  Its  fine 
harbour*  and  its  vicinity  to  the  markets  of  f  reland  and  the 
Clyde,  are  advantages  which  very  ftew  sea-ports  enjoy, 
Resides  the  fishery,  xhptt  is  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  distillation  of  whisky.  It  is  governed  by  a  pro* 
yosti  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  counsellors,  an^  a  trea* 
$urer.  TJiis  last  employment  is  not  very  burdensome,  as 
fhe  town  has  no  landed  property,  smd  but  a  small  revenuci 
They  haye  therefore  no  great  complaint  of  a^use^  nor  any 
loud  cry  for  reform.  Where  the  magistrates  of  bof'ougbsi^ 
like  the  elders  gf  churches,  hold  o^ces  w)iich  occasion 
trouble  and  produce  lit^e  eipolument,  perhaps  they  rather 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  what  they  do,  than 
their  censure  for  what  they  leave  undone.  Pennant  re- 
marks, **  That  two  ministers  officiate,  besides  another  for 
^he  church  pf  the  si^cederS|  calle^  the  Relief  Hcmc^  Xbif 
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ia^  a  remarkably  neat  buildiiig,  and  qv^te  shames  that  of  O^^^^  ^ 
the  established  church  ;  w^s  raised  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
$crtption  of  L.2300i  collected  chiefly  among  the  posterity 
1^  oppressed  natives  of  the  lowlands,  encouraged  to  settle 
here  (in  times  of  persecution)  by  the  Argyle  family^ 
These  still  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  old  inhabit* 
fints,  retain  the  :^eal  of  their  ancestor s,  are  obstinately  a* 
verse  to  patronage,  but  are  esteemed  the  mosl^mdttstrioui 
people  in  the  country.** 

The  village  of  Oban^  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore^  is  si-^^^^**^ 
tuated  on  a  fine  bay  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  hid  from  the 
Western  Ocean  by  the  Island  of  Kerrera»  This  bay  is  of 
a  semicircular  form,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fathoms 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  500  sail  of 
merchantmen  r  It  has  two  openings,  one  from  the  north 
smd  another  from  the  south ;  and  is  defepded  from  the  fiiiy 
of  the  western  winds  by  the  islands  of  Kerrera  and  Mullt 
The  village  has  risen  rapidly  from  a  small  beginningf 
The  first  house  of  any  consequence  was  built  by  a  trading 
company  of  Renfrew,  who  used  it  as  a  store-room ;  Oban^ 
even  at  that  time,  being  considered  as  one  of  the  mosjt 
convenient  stations  for  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyle* 
shire.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  constiluted  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  customhouse ;  and  when  a  little  tradp 
beg^  to  be  carried  on,  from  the  convenient  bay  and  th^ 
vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Mr  Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  other  per* 
sons  who  possessed  property  around  the  village,  was  rotw 
^d,  and  they  granted  building  leases  to  a  considerable  cxr 
tent,  since  which  time  the  buildings  have  annually  inq^ea* 
sed*  It  was  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Stevenson,  who  settled  in  it  in  1178 ;  and  by 
jdifferent  branches  of  traffic,  not  only  acquired  handsom^ 
^oftq^ea  for  them^ves^  b|i|  highly  nro^oted  the  goo^  pf 
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Oriian  c*-  the  neighbouring  country.     Oban  is  admirably  situated 

u  y  ■■  for  trade^  and  isf  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  for  a  fish- 
ing station.  It  lies  on  the  tract  of  coasting  vessels  pass« 
ing  from  north  to  south  through  the  Sound  of  Mull.  It 
is  also  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch  Linnhe,  which 
runs  up  to  Fort  William,  and  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  great  inland  navigation,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  already 
tnentionedjT^hich  is  forming  along  the  Glenmore-na-h* Ala- 
bin  from  Inverness  to  the  Atlantic. 

Crioan  ea-  We  may  with  propriety  mention  here  the  canal  which 
has  been  completed  between  Loch  Gilp  and  Loch  Cri- 
nan.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  prt)jected  by  Mr 
Knox.  To  understand  the  value  of  this  canal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recollect  that  this  county,  as  formerly  described, 
is  deeply  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  or  rather  con- 
sists, in  a  great  measure,  of  a  succession  of  peninsulated 
tracts.     It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Mull  of 

^  Kintyre,    or    most  southern   peninsula   of   Argyleshire, 

stretches  southward  to  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
county,  and  almost  into  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. A  vessel,  coming  from  any  of  the  Highland  ports, 
for  instance  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  great  mart 
for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  Highlands,  must  go 
entirely  round  by  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  a  narrow  penin- 
sula, that  stretches  forty  mileS  from  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  southern  direction,  till  it  approaches  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  The 
distance  from  Greenock  to  the  promontory  of  Mull,  as  it 
is  called,  is  above  sixty  miles,  in  a  south-west  direction  ; 
but  if  we  include  the  course  of  the  shipping  thither,  the 
islands  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  occasioned 
by  contrary  winds  and  lee  shores,  the  voyages  from  Green- 
ock to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  may,  on  an  average,  be  esti- 
mated at  eighty  miles  each  y  which  being  all  in  a  direction 
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^ntrtry  to  the  intended  port,  requires  an  equal,  or  nearly  Antiqmtiefc 
•qiial  navigation,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cape,  till  the 
vessels  get  into  the  same  latitude  with  Greenock^  Thil 
occasions  an  extra-navigation  of  J  20  miles,  or  240  miles 
northward  and  homeward,  to  every  vessel  or  boat  going 
to  the  West  Highlands  from  the  Clyde.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  wind  which  favoured  their  voyage  to  the 
Mull  of  Kiniyre  becomes  adverse  after  having  doubled 
the  cape  ;  they  must  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a  boat, 
work  at  their  oars,  through  a  heavy  sea,  up  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  probably  for  many  days,  before  they  reach  the 
intended  port.  Having  disposed  of  their  small  cargo  of 
akins,  bark,  or  fish,  in  their  return  they  have  to  combat 
the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  :  and  when  we  consider 
the  almost  incessant  gales,  the  lee  shores,  rocks,  nume- 
rous islands,  sands,  and  currents,  attending  this  navigation^ 
we  ean  easily  see,  that  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  mo- 
ney which  it  occasions,  \t  is  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
poor  natives,  many  of  whom  perish  every  year.^  Now, 
if  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  Loch  Fyne  in  the  map, 
he  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eastward,  a 
small  projecting  arm,  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  opposite  t© 
it,  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  Cri- 
Aan :  the  distance  between  these  two  arms  is  only  five 
xdiles,  and  it  is  through  this  isthmus  that  the  canal  is  cut. 
This  work,  it  is  evident,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
vessels  coming  from  the  West  Highlands  into  the  Clyde, 
and  will  likewise  aviid  the  dangers  and  other  inconveni* 
encies  attending  a  passage  by  the  Mull  of  Kintyre. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  Castle  of  Anttqniciea» 
Duttstaffiiage  ought  undoubtedly  to  take  the  lead.      It^^""'^^ 
stands  on  Loch  Etive,  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake.     The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewin^ 
9  Pictish  monarch  cotemporary  with  Julius  Cftsar,  whs 
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4jniqQitief.e3lIe(]  it  after  himself  Eianium^  Whttfaerthii  ac^outil;* 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  place  of  great  antiquity^ 
j^d  one  of  the  if%i  seats  oi  the  Pictisb  and  Scottish  ptinif 
jQes.  In  this  castle  was  long  preserved  the  famous  stone 
chair  or  seat,  the  palladium  of  North  Britain^  said  to  have 
been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  first  used  as  a 
5^at  of  justice  by  Gatholus,  who  was  coeval  with  Moses. 
It  continued  here,  and  was  used  as  the  coronation  chair  of 
Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  from  whence 
k  was  taken  to  Westminster  abbey,  where  it  now,  we 
believe,  remains.  Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  pre* 
served  till  the  last  century,  when  the  keeper's  servant^ 
during  his  infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  sake  of 
Ae  silver  ornaments.  There  remains,  however,  a  battle 
ai^e  of  beautiful  workmanship,  ornamented  with  silver. 
The  castle  is  a  square  building  in  a  very  ruinous  state : 
^  three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers  :  the  entrance  is 
at  present  towards  the  sea  by  a  ruinous  staircase  z  and  the 
whole  has  la  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.  Of 
this  building  nothing  remains  but  the  outfsr  walls,  withia 
which  a  house  has  been  erectad  for  the  residence  of  thf 
j^roprietor.  The  X)uke  of  Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper 
Df  the  castle  J  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  private  gentle- 
.man.  It  is  situated  on  a  ropk,  as  was  before  observed|  A 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive^  whose  waters  expand  withia 
%o  a  beautiful  bay,  where  ships  may  safely  ride  at  anchqr 
10  all  weathers.  In  1307,  Dunstafihage  castle  was  pos^ 
9Cssed  by  Alexander  M*Dougal,  Lord  of  Argyle,  but 
was  reduced  that  year  by  Robert  Bruce.  About  the  year 
^453»  it  seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Itords  of 
^he  Isles  i  for  hither  it  was,  that  James,  the  I^t  £ad  of 
.Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  to  Bonald, 
thp  llegulus  pf  the  time,  an4  prcTuled  09  lorn  lo  lake 
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srms  tod  can^  on  a  plandering  war  against  fab  monarch  AmlgtUiu? 

James -the  Second.     At  a  little  distance  ffoito  the  castle, 

ia  a  small  roofiess'  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship,  strug-n 

gling  hard  against  all-powerful  time  id  accompany  this 

Venerable  seat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to  come.     In  this  cha-r 

pel  some  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been 

buried*    <^  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock,  one  point  of 

which  stretches  towards  the  chapel.     If  a  person  be  pla. 

ted  on  one  side  of  the  point,  and  speak  aloud,  the  soun4 

6f  hii  voice  is  heard  on  the  other  side  so  distinctly  rever-* 

berated  from  the  chapel  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  corned 

from  a  person  within  the  ruin.     It  is  reported,  that  a  few 

years  since  a  man  contracted  an  illness,  which  terminated 

in  death,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by 

in  alarming  voice,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  per* 

son  who  bad  concealed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  point.     He  believed  that  the  address  came  from  cme( 

of  the  dead  in  tha  chapel,  warning  him  to  prepare  for 

death. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardchattan  stood'the  city  of  Bcregonium,B€r«j»» 
well  known  to  antiquarians.  The  original  construction  of 
(his  city,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  attributed  to  Fergus  the  Second,  It  was  situated  between 
two  hills ;  one  called  Dun  Macsnicban,  **  the  Hill  of  Sni- 
chan's  Son,^  and  the  other,  much  superior  in  height,  is  na- 
med 7)  ««iifliAfl/».i6^i5,'*  the  Hill  of  the  King's  Town.'*  A 
Mreet  paved  with  common  stones,  running  from  the  foot  of 
the  one  hill  to  the  other,  is  still  called  Stroud-mlmragaU, 
**  the  Market  Street  j**  and  another  place,  at  a  little  dis-* 
tailce,;goes  by  the  name  dfStraid-l^anan  "the  Meal  Street." 
About  ten  or  elfeven  years  ago,  a  man  cutting  peats  in  a 
moss  between  tw6  hills,  found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes 
thai  conveyed  the  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  oiher,^  at 
the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface.    On  Dun-Mao- 
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Aptiqukiet>  snichap  i$  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  aad  pumice  .stone*, 
but  no  distinct  traces  of  anj  buildings  or  fortification  can 
now  be  seen  on  either  of  the  hills  :  the  foundations  ha^ 
ving  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  low-> 
er  class  of  peopki  that  Beregonium  was  destroyed  bj  fire 
from  heaven.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  high  rock  near  the  summit  of  Dun« 
bhail-an-Righ,  projecting  and  overhanging  the  road,  ha^ 
a  volcanic  appearance  and  a  most  hideous  aspect.  Huge 
fragments  have  tumbled  down  from  it.  Adjoining  to  this 
place  is  a  fine  open  spacious  baj  with  a  sandj  bottom, 
tapable  of  containing  the  whole  navj  of  Great  Britain. 

Ardchauan  ^  A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  priory  of  Ardchattan, 

priory.  f-Q^nded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  John  M'Dougal  of 
that  ilk,  is  still  standing.  The  present  proprietor's  dwell- 
ingrhouse  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery,  and  his 
oflBces  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stood.  What  now  remains  of  the  priory  is  converted  in- 
to burying  ground,  in  which  are  twa  monuments  in  niches 
in  the  walls  :  each  has  a  stone  coffin,  and  one  of  them  is 
ornamented  with  a  font  and  inscription  in  the  Runic  cha- 
racter. On  two  grave- stones  are  effigies  of  priests  in 
their  pontifical  robes,  with  inscriptions  in  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardnamurcha^  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle^ 
at  a  farm  called  Ardterinish  (possibly  the  Inishtore  of  Os- 
sian),  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  M'Donald  of  the 
Isles  often  resided,  and  held  his  courts  and  parliaments. 

$>uBi,&c.  .  Along  the  whole  western  coa^t  of  Argyleshire,  in  a 
vast  number  of  places,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  those 
circular  buildings,  erected  without  cement,  which  are 
here  called  Duns,  and  which  we  formerly  described  un- 
der tjie  appellation  of  Picts  houses.     In  various  quarters. 
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also,  the  rexn^ini?  arc  to  be  seen,  more  or  less  complete^  ofAmi^vaiWi^ 
Druidical  circles  of  great  stones.  Many  grey  stones  also  ' 
rear  their  heads  in  the  heath,  to  mark  the  graves  of  fdUea 
heroes.  The  remains  are  also  frequently  to  be  seen  of 
cairns  or  heaps  of  stjiQes  that  cover  the  graves  where  tho 
sislies  of  the  dead  we^e^  deposited.  Concerning  some  of 
these  tradition  is  silent,  and  concerning  others  stories  are 
still  told,  and  the  i>ames  of  the  warriors  are  repeated, 
whose  ashes  are  supposed  to  he  covered  by  the  cajra. 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Craignish,  a  spot  is  pointed  out^ 
which  IS  said  to  have. been  the  sceo^  of  a  bloody  engage- 
ment between  the  .Daqes  and  the  ,native$.  In  this  action 
Olaus,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  tlie  king  of  Denmark, 
was  slain.  Near  the  field  of  battle  there  is  a  little  mount 
or  tumulus,  which  is  dignified  by  the  pame  of  this  hero. 
It  is  called  to  this  day  Dunan-Auh^  pr,  "  the  Little 
Mount  of  Olaus."  There,  it  seems,  he  was  interred  ; 
and  not  many  years  ago,  as  some  workmen  were  eipploy- 
ed  in  inclosing  this  spot,  they  discovered,  after  removing 
some  loose  stones,  a  grave  composed  of  four  flags.,  Upon 
inspecting  this  repository,  they  found  an  urn.  Imagining 
they  had  got  a  treasure,  they  broke  it ;  but,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  they  found  nothing  there  but  the  ashes 
of  Olaus.  General  Campbell  converted  this  mount  i6to 
a  family  burying  place. 

At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  on  a  rocky  point,  pro-  Kilchur» 
jecting  into  the  lake,  are  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of  ^** 
Castle  Kilchurn^  The  square  tower,  still  .of  a  castellated 
form,  was  built  in  ,1440  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  knight 
of  Rhodes,  and  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Sue* 
cessive  additions  were  made  to  Castle  Kilchurn,  and  part 
of  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces  in  the  year  1745, 
to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  But 
How  this  great  mass  of  building  is  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
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j'^^M^preAefttiiig  a  inonumcftt  of  the  mutabilrty  of  earthly  gtsti^ 
'  dcur,  and  of  the  unavoidabk  decay  of  the  most  duraUe 
works  of  human  art.  On  a  small  island  not  £ar  from 
Cattle  Kilchilrn,  called  Ttaoch-Elan,  was  the  Hesperidcs 
of  (his  country.  "  The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  deli- 
cious fruit  of  the  isle  guarded  by  i  dreadiixl  serpents 
Traoch^  who  had  long  loved  the  maid^  goes  to  gather  thd 
&uit.  By  the  rustling  of  the  leaves^  the  serpent  was  a- 
waked  from  his  sleep*  It  attacked  th6  hero^  who  perish* 
cd  in  the  conflict.  The  monster  was  also  destroyed.  M^ 
go  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  her  lov^r.^  Here 
ar^  rtie  ruins  of  a  castle;.  In  the  year  12dT  this  little  dc- 
mesne,  with  its  fortress  and  some  contiguous  lands,  were 
granted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third  to  Gilbert  Mac- 
naughton,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  entertain  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Traoch  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  in  a  beautiful  Celtic  tale  after  the  msmner  of  Ossiaa^ 
the  son  bf  Fingal. 
JBallang*  In  the  parish  of  Inverchaolin,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch«» 
Heifig,  ridden,  there  is  a  small  island  called  Eallang-Heirig,  the 
property  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Saithhall,  who  is  the  principal 
landholder  in  this  parish,  memorable  in  the  annalst  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1685,  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
chibald Earl  of  Argyle  having,  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom, 
brought  with  him  three  frigates  and  a  considerable  quaD«> 
tity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  laired  at  Dunstaff* 
page  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Argykshire  }  and  having 
^Uected  an  army  of  about  3000  men,  he  ordered  his 
ships  from  Dunstafihage  to  Eallang-Heirig,  which  he 
Caused  fortify  in  the  best  manner  he  could  :  there  he  de« 
posited  his  spare  arms  and  ammunition,  under  protection 
ff  his  ahips  and  a  garrison  of  180  men.     Qq^  soon  af^ef. 
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flire^  ship*  of  wat  and  some  frigates  arrived  in  ttie  Priih  Antiqwticw 
,of  Clyde,  and  proceeded  tdwards  £allang-Heirig,  to 
whom  the  EarPs  frigates  dnd  garrison  inicdediately  sur«- 
tendered.  In  the  castle  of  Eallang-Heirig  were  found 
5000  stand  df  arms^  500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several 
canaon^  and  other  implements  of  war«  The  captains  of 
the  frigates,  after  removing  these  stores,  blew  up  thcK 
castle,  which  p^t  an  end  to  any  farther  hostile  dpef ation^ 
on  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman^  who  with  his 
partj  found  means  to  escape,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ta- 
ken, and  met  with  a  fate  he  little  nnierited  from  his  coun- 
try. It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made,  and  the  misfortunes  which  they  encountered  ia 
their  opposition  to  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, that  the  family  of  Argyle  acquired  a  prodigious 
degree  of  popularity  among  the  desoendaints  of  the  old 
covenanters  ;  that  is^  the  steady  Whigs  and  presbyteriana 
of  Scotland^ 

In  the  parish  of  Kilcalmotmei,  is  Sliaih^das/I,  **  thd 
Hill  of  Love,?*  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Ciarmid,  the  Achilles  of  the  Fiftgalian  he- 
roes, and  the  great  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Campbell^ 
who  are  known  at  this  day  by  the  namp  of  Cixn  lihiar'- 
iHaid,  "  the  Children  or  Clan  of  Diarmid.**  They  form 
to  this  day  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
ty.    In  the  same  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort* 

In  the  parish  of  Killean  is  a  vitrified  towet  and  some  OtbelUB^; 
rude  obelisks^  t)ne  of  the  obelisks,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence,  to  which  it  must  have  been  Carried  from  some 
considerable  distance^  measitres  sixteen  feet  above  ground, 
and  is  four  feet  broad  by  two  feet  and  a  half  thick ;  at 
Curious  monument  of  the  knowledge  whii:h  our  forefa- 
thers must  have  had  of  the  mechanic  powers. 

In  the  parish  of  Saddet  are  the  ntins  of  a  njonastei^y  qI 
you  V.  F  f 
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AptiquiUcy.  the  Cistcrtian  order,  which  was  begun  to  be  erected  by 
Monastery  Somerlcd  Lord  of  Kintyre  f  who  died  in  lias"),.  and  was 
completed  by  his  son  Reginald.  It  was  m  the  fotmfot  a 
cross.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  136  feet  bjr 
24  over  walls,  and  the  transept  from  north  to  south  aboat 
78  f«et  bj  21.  The  south,  end  of  the  transept  was  ex- 
teifded  5&  feet  more,  and  made  the  side  of  a  square  which 
served  for  cloisters.  There  is  very  little  of  the  church  or 
cloisters  now  standing. 
c^UiT  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  Skepness  stands  the  castle  of  that 
name.  Its  appearance  is  very  noble.  It  can  scarcely, 
even  at  this  day,  be  called  a  ruin,  though  it  must  be  a 
structure  of  great  antiquity,  being  probably  built  by  the 
Danes.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted,, that  no  mention  is  made  in-  the  histories  of  the 
times,  of  such  a  ntagntficent  building.  It  is  built  with 
a  cenftent  apparently  made  up  of  a  composition  of  lime, 
sea-shells,  and  earth  of  a  dunnish  colour,  so  elcceediogly 
firm  that  it  were  easier  to  quarry  A  whin  rock.  Some 
parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  others ; 
being  thinner,  and  in  a  different  style  of  architecture.  The 
outer  wall  is  seven  feet  thick,  33  feet  iiUieight,  and  450  feet 
in  length  in  all ;  but  none  of  the  sides  are  exactly  of  the 
same  length.  It  has  two  projections  of  13  feet  square  o- 
ver  walls  ;  one  at  the  south-east  comer,  and  the  other  at 
the  north-west  corner,  still  called  Tur^an-P jigaoilyW  the 
**  Priest*s  Tower ;"  close  by  which  there  was.  a  ssaaU 
chapel  or  oratory.  At  the  north-east  comer,  and  wiUiia 
the  outer  wall,  there  is  a  large  tower  or  citadel,  consider- 
ably higher  than  tbe  outer  wall,  which  is  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  roofed  and  floored 
it,  so  as  to  make  exceeding  good  lodgings*  Below  ther^ 
are  excellent  vaulted  cellars.  The  stairs  to  the  several  a- 
partments  above  run  through  the  wall,  and  are  far  £rom 
being  bad,  though  ratbec  narrow,  according  to  the  taste 
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t>f  the  times.  The  eatrj  to  it  was  secured  bj  a  wall,  Antiqo;de» 
stretching  across  the  area  to  the  north-west  side  6f  the  ' 
^Utcr  wall,  with  a  large  gate  in  the  middle;  This  Mte, 
now  partly  taken  down,  as  well  as  the  two  oilter  or  prin- 
cipal gates,  were  in  the  <Jothic  style.  The  area  within 
this  cross  wall  was  probably  used  as  barracks  ;  now  con- 
verted, with  great  prcfpriety,  into  a  handsome  court  of 
offices*  These,  with  other  improvements,  both  within 
and  witliout  the  castle^  have  a  very  pleasant  effect ;  exhi- 
biting fo  the  eye,  at  one  view,  modern  elegance  and  an- 
cient gtand^ir  happily  combined  together; 

Upon  almost  every  point  of  projection  along  the  coast,  Outie  of 
there  are  to  be  seen  small  Duns,  usually  here  called  Danish  ^^^^ 
ioTtSi  The  most  considerable  is  the  Castle  of  Aord  at 
Caradall.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  close  by  the  sea, 
on  which  side  it  is  inaccessible,  and  secured  on  the  land- 
side  by  a  deep  broad  ditch.  Nothing  remains  but  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  built  with  mud,  and  about  six  feet  thick 
and  twelve  feet  high  where  entire.  It  is  240  feet  long 
and  72f  broad.  Near  this^  at  the  extremity  of  the  poi^t 
of  land  which  forms  the  fine  bay  of  Caradall,  there  is  a 
small  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
foundation  of  a  vitrified  wall  of  an  dli^ical  form,  sur- 
rounding about  a  rood  of  ground.-  The  lava  or  cement 
is"  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

In  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  is  the  Castle  of  C^'^q^^  ^f 
rick,  built  upon  a  rock,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  Carrie^, 
by  the  sea  by  meafis  of  a  deep  ditih.     The  entry  to  the 
castle  from  the  land  was  by  a  drawbridge,  which  was  de- 
fended: by  a  stfoog  wall  and  two  small  towers.     The  cas-  . 
tie  itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  but  not  perfectly  regular  ;  - 
as  the  architects,  in  laying  the  fovmdation^  kept  in  some 
places  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rockw     It  is  sixty-six  feet 
long  and  thirty-eight  broad  over  walls.     The  side  wall  is    . 

Ff  2 
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Anfttfiikks  MXtj-fouf  feet  high  and  sevtm  feet  thick.  Betweea  the 
'  castle  and  sea  there  it  a  part  of  the  rock  unoceapted,  which 
was  furrcMinded  hj  a  high  and  strong  wall  baih  rosad 
the  edge  of  the  rock.  Within  this  space  a  hundred  men 
might  conveniently  stand  for  the  defence  of  the,  castle^  if  it 
-were  attacked  bj  sea.  Before  the  invention  of  gna^powder 
the  castle  of  Carrick  could  not  be  taken  but  by  surprise.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  storm  it.  Nor  could  it  be  takeo 
by  blockade,  as  it  had  always  a  free  communicatioa  with 
the  sea  }  for  a  vessel  of  any  buiden  will  swim  along  the 
side  of  the  rock*  The  time  in  which  this  castle  was  built 
does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained.  It  can  be  traced  up  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  probablj 
much  older.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is»  that  it  was 
.built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  a  royal  castle,,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  was  hereditary  keeper  of  it.  It  was  burned  bj 
the  Atholmen.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  walls,,  mi 
these  are  not  entire. 

In  the  same  parish  is  the  old  castle  of  Duaduramh..  It 
a  a  large  and  strong  tower,^  of  an  irregular  %ure»  with 
small  turrets  above  the  angles  in  the  wall ;  but  as  it  is  buih 
in  a  low  situation,,  it  could  only  be  a  defence  against  the 
tursory  attacks  of  hostile  neighbours^  or  of  dueves  and 
vobberSy  who  fought  for  plunder,  and  when  repulsed  fled 
away.  Above  the  gate  of  the.  castle  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

1596. 
I  Maa  Behold. The.End  of  all.Benought» 

Wiser.Than.The.HeistesJ.trustJnGod. 

Ardkinfi^  The  Castle  of  Ardkinglass  is  composed  of  three  sepa- 
rate  towers^  each  of  them  fronting  an  area  withia.  The 
space  between  the  towers  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  a* 
bout  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  course  of  this  wall  is  the 
great  gale^  which  is  defended  by  small  round  turrets  in 
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fiank,  with  apertures,  through  which  those  who  assailed  the  AntiguitMfc 
gate  might  beanuoyedwith  arrows,  or  with  small  fire-ai:ms. 
The  gate  is  also  defended  by  a  small  tower  immediately  a- 
bove  it,  called  the  Gate  Tower*  Around  the  area,  and  within 
the  walls,  ate  smaller  buildings,  for  lodging  servants,  for 
holding  arms,  and  for  storehouses  and  cellars.  This  cas* 
tie  is  also  built  in  a  low  situation,  and  could  not  stand  iout 
against  a  regular  investment.  The  time  in  which  this 
castle  was  built  is  not  known  ;  but  there  is  certain  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  repaired^  the  year  15&6.  The 
old  residence  of  the  family  of  Ardkinglass,  of  which  the 
ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced,  was  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  present  castle,  but  in  a  more  commanding  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  parish  of  Southend,  the  old  castle  of  DunavertyDnnavtrty. 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  some  historical  e- 
vents*  There  is  on  one  side  a  tremendous  precipice  hang- 
ing  over  the  sea  ;  on  the  other,  the  hill  on  which  it  is  si- 
tuated rises  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Nature  was  as* 
sisted  by  art  in  making  this  a  very  strong  hold.  The  sea 
nearly  surrounds  it,  and  the  fosse  is  covered  with  a  draw- 
bridge ;  after  which^  two  or  three  wails,  one  within  the 
<yther,  fortified  the  ascent.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  had  one  of  his  castles,  in  which  R(4>ert 
Bruce  took  refuge  for  some  nights  during  his  adversity,  as 
appears  firom  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Barbour.  There  also 
Alexander.  McDonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Alister^ 
son  of  Coll  Kettach,  who  had  raised  a  party  of  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  calling  themselves  royalists,  ta  assist  Mon^* 
troseinthe  civil  wars,  had  his  last  palladium.  Three 
hunted  of  his  men  were  pursued  by  General  Lesslicj 
and  besieged  there,  in  the  l€47.  Being  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  want  of  water,  they  were  persuaded  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  after  which  they  were  barbarously 
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'  ■  * 

Antiquities,  massacredi  The  general,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
been  a  nkf^  casuist.  He  thought  he  kept  his  word  bjrdis- 
tinguishiug  between  the  discretion  of  the^  estates  (which 
wa^the  expression  made  use  of  in  the  treaty)  apd  his  own 
discretion,  by  which  they  were  put  to  death.  His  adju- 
tant-general, Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  accoutit  of  this  - 
transaction,  seems  desirous  to  lay  a  share  of  the  guilt  to 
the  account  of  a  Mr  Nair,  who  urged  that  sparing  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  kirk  would  involve  him  in  the " 
like  sin  and  curse  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekit^s*  To 
shew  mercy  to  them,  however,  adds  the  historian,^ would 
hsfve  been  more  like  a  Christian.         - 

pid  Saints.  The  parish  of  Campbeltown  consisted,  till  lately,  of 
four  distinct  parishes.  One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  St 
Ciaran  ;  the*  three  others  were  dedicated  to  the  Saints  Gou-^ 
slan,  Michael,  and  Caomhghen  (pronounced  Cowin/  and 
translated  Clement).  Each  probably  4aboiu:(pd  to  pjant 
the  gospel  in  that  parish,  which  out  of  gratitude  j)reser- , 
ved  his  name.  Of  the  two  last,  some  account  may  b?  seen  ' 
in  the  Sanctohgies ;  but  we  io  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  written  account  of  the  first,  althou^  the  many 
fragments  of  elegant  crosses  found  here  (which  were  so 
numerous  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  adjacent  farm) 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  church  was  much  fire- 
.  quented,  and  the  saint  of*  no  ordinary  fame.  Of  Gow« 
,0!r^  in's  exalted  merit  a  most  honourable  testimony  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gaelic  address  or  invocation  to  him,  preser- 
ved in  an  ancient  missal,  and  beginning  with,  "  O  Cowin, 
now  with  Archangels,'*  &c.  These  two  saints,  however, 
Couslan  and  Cowin,  though  both  of  an  unquestionable 
piety,  seem  to  have  had  ideas  on  some  subjects  totally 
different.  Couslan,  for  instance,  inculated  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tip  (a  point 
probably  as  necessary  to  be  inculcated  in  his  time  as  in  o^ 
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•wn)  ;  and  if  lovers  did  not  yet  find  it  convenient  to  marry.  Antiquities 
their  joining  hands  through  a  hole  in  a  rude  pillar  near 
his  church,  was  held,  as  it  t:ontinued  to  be  till  almost  the 
present  day,  an  interim  tie  of  mutual  fidelity,  so  strong  » 

^nd  sacred,  that  it  is  g^etally  believed  in  the  country 
none  ever  broke  it  Y^h^  did  not  soon  after  break  his  neok, 
or  meet  with  some  other  fatal  accident.  Co  win,  in  his 
district,  took  a  quite  different  course.  He  proposed  that 
all  who  did  not  find  themselves  happy  and  conten^ted  in 
ihe  married  state  should  be  indulged  with  the  opportunity 
of  parting  and  making  a  second  choice. .  For  that  pur- 
pose he  instituted  an  annual  solemnity,  at  which  all  the 
.unhappy^  cpu pies  Jn  his  parish  were  to  assemble  at  his 
ichurch  ;  and  at  n^idnight  all  present  were  sufficiently 
blindfolded,  and  ordered  to  surround  the  .church  at  full 
speed,  with  a  view  of  mixing  the  lots  in  the  urn*  The  mo- 
ment the  ceremony  was  over,  without  allowing  an  instant 
ito  recover  from  the  confusion,  the  word  cabbage  "  seize 
quickly,"  ^as  pronouncied  ;  upon  which  every  man  laid 
.hold  of  the  first  female  he  met  with.  Whether  t)ld  or 
young,  handsome  or  Pgly,  good  or  bad,  she  was  his  wife 
till  the  next  anniversary  return  of.  the  solemnity,  when  he 
had  as  good  a  chance  (if  he  chose  to  subihit  to  such  ha- 
zard) of  getting  a  worse,  or  a  better  bargain*  The  saint 
;soon  brought  his  parishioners  to  understand  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  candition,  which  with  all  his 
Christian  licence  there  was  little  prospect  of  mending  by 
a  change^  and  for  many  ages  the  custom  has  been  only 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  ruins  of  the  chapels  of 
St  Couslan  and  St  Cowin  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  at  a  convenient  distance  from  houses,  are  in  tolerable  ^ 

preservation,  and  the  ground  dbout  them  is  sHll  sacred 
*o  sepulture.  That  of  St  Michael,  surrounded  by  farm- 
^rs  houses,  atid,  in  the  true   Scottish  style^  destitute  of 
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Antiquities,  inclosnre,  was  found  to  be  suitable  to  other  uses,  to  vphtdi 
|h^  most  of  it  has  been  and  still  is  applied* 

The  Castle  of  Dunoon  was  once  a  royal  castle,  o{ 
tirhich  the  family  of  Argyle  were  constables.  They  at  one 
period  lived  there  ^  and  many  of  their  vassals  had  houses 
built  in  the  village  of  X)unoon  for  their  residence  when 
Jhey  attended  the  court  of  their  chieftain.  These  circum- 
stances, with  the  ferry  towards  Greenock,  and  the  pa- 
rish church,  gave  rise  to  the  village;  Nfear  the  castle  is 
Tom-a-Mhord,  or  the  *f  Hill  or  Court  of  Justic^e ;"  and 
Cuspars^  or  the  Butts  for  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  butts  are  now  down ;  but  the  field  where 
they  were  placed,  though  ploughed,  still  be^s(  that  name. 
The  village  of  Dunoon  was  also  the  place  where  th<^ 
bishops  of  Argyle  resided  in  the  last  period  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  island  of  ^ismore. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  deserted 
the  ancient  towers  and  castles  in  which  their  predecessors 
resided^  and  have  formed  for  themselves  commodious  mo* 
dern  mansions ;  many  of  which,  such  as  Strachur  Park, 
Appin  House,  and  various  others,  are  considerable  or- 
Inverary     nament?i  to  the  country*     But  the  House  of  Inverary^^  the 
pajtk* ,      principal  spat  of  the  Duke  pf  Argyle,  is  the  chief  or- 
^  nam(£nt  of  the  West  Highlands.     Th^  approach  to  it  o» 

the  road  from  plasgow  is  very  magnificent.  Jt^och  Fyne^ 
on  its  northern  extremity,  is  very  narrow,  but  it  gradu« 
ally  widens  ;  and  on  passing  a  steep  hill  at  some  distance 
from  Inverary,  a  most  delightfi^  landscape  opens  to  the 
view.  The  lake  here  appears  a  large  bay,  round  which 
are  ranged  the  beautiful  plantations  pf  the  Puk^  of  Ar*- 
gyle,  covering  the  ground,  to  a  vast  extent,  from  the  lake 
to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  castle, 
rearing  its  towers  above  the  woods,  has  a  very  picturesque 
^^e^t  \  to  the  sputh.east  9f  whicb^  aad  dose  tQ  the  Ix^f 
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mppears  the  town  of  Invcrary  in  an  uniform  Uine  of  hand*  Aatiqukicfc 
some  buildings.     On  the  right  is  a  fine  view  of  Duni. 
Goichy  a  steep  hill,  700  feet  perpendicular,  covered  with 
^ood  almost  to  the  summit. 

Inverarj  Castle,  on  the  western  side  of  Loch  Fyne, 
€tands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  and  is  surrounded  bj  a  spacious 
area,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others  entirely  covered  with  ^ 

wood.  One  of  these  mountains  is  Dunicoich,  already 
noticed*  It  is  covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the 
rugged  rocks  project  through  the  trees,  iand  add  greatly 
to  its  grandeur.  On  its  top  stands  a  lonely  watch-tower, 
which,  like  every  thing  useful  or  characteristic,  has  a 
good  effect.  Had  this  hiU  been  crowned  i^ith  an  oma-" 
inental  building,  the  effect  would  have  been  absurd.  A 
plan,  however,  was  once  proposed  for  ornamenting  this  hill 
with  ramparts  and  bastions,  which,  if  executed,  would 
entirely  have  destroyed  its  simplicity  and  grandeur. 
Through  the  lawn  before  the  castle^  the  Arejr^  a  fine  xZm 
pid  stream,  runs  into  the  loch*  / 

Loch  Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  scene.  It  spreads  out 
into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  castle ;  forming 
an  irregular  circle  pf  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  id 
circumference,  beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  pen-* 
jfisulas,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is^  as  Mr 
Gilpin  says,  an  object  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  woods  and  mountains  ^ 
round  it. 

The  House  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old 
bulding,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  jseemingly  upoi| 
the  plan  of  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  German  nobility. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  a 
|iigh  glanced  paviUoni   sliootin^  up  above  the  towers  f(^vi\ 
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AntiquHct'the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  gives  the  whole  tn  appeanmce 
well  siuted  to  the  scene.  This  noble  mansion  relies  on  its 
own  merits^  and  its  situation  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  It  presents  no  white  or  splendid  coknir 
to  the  eye,  forming  an  ostentatious  contrast,  to  the  shady 
groves  which  surround  it ;  but  its  grey  sombre  hue  har- 
monizes with  the  scene,  and  gives  an  air  of  tranquil- 
lity and  dignity  to  the  whole.  It  is  built  of  lapis  aUaris^ 
brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  ;  a  ^tone  that 
will  in  all  probability  long  stand  the  effects  of  the  wea- 
*  ther,  but  which  is  extremely  soft,  and  wears  with  fric- 
tion. The  stone  steps  at  the  entrance  are  vetj  much 
worn.  This  stone  is  called  lapis  vllaris^  or  pot-stone,  be- 
cause the  .ancients  used  to  form  it  into  pots  and  other  aten- 
slls.  A  single  shower  of  rain  turns  this  stone  almost 
black  ;  but  a  gleam  of  the  sun  restores  its  original  colour. 
In  this  weeping  climate  a  stranger  will  scarcely  fail  to 

f  hare  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomenon  allu- 

ded to. 

The  hall  of  the  house  is  very  spacious,  hung  round 
with  arms  and  other  ornaments  suited  to  the  style  of  a 
Highland  castle.  This  room  is  lighted  by  the  high  mid- 
dle windows ;  and  is  sursounded  by  a  gallery,  in  which  is 
an  org^n,  that  must  have  a  grand  and  striking  effect  on  the 
e^r.  This  is  by  much  the  largest  room  in  the  house,  and 
the  only  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  magnificent 
exterior  of  the  castle.  The  other  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  t 
modern  style,  with  exquisite  taste.  The  large  drawing- 
room,  particularly,  is  a  noble  apartment,  adorned  with 
beautiful  tapestry.  The  turret  rooms  serve  chioflj  as 
small  libraries  or  private  parlours,  and  are  most  of  them 
ornamented  with  good  prints. 

fVnraits.        The  portraits  are  the  only  valuable  paintings.     There 
^s  a  fine  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  i  it  was  painted 
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in  Italy.  There  is  also  a  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Amiquitief • 
who  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  reign  of  Charlei 
the  First,  and  during  the  usurpation.  He  is  in  a  blaeli^.v 
dress,  with  short  hair.  Pennant  has  given  a  character  of 
'him,  which,  though  somewhat  overcharged,  is  not  desti- 
tute of  truth  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  craft  and  subtility,  and 
in  his  heai:t  no  fri||id  to  the  royal  cause,  but  temporising 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  times  ^  concurring 
heartily,  but  secretly,  with  the  disaffected  powers,  and  ex* 
tending  a  faint  a^d  timid  aid  to  the  shackled  royalty  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  in  the  year  1650  he  entrusted 
himself  to  his  northern  subjects.  He  was  at  all  times  pro« 
viding  pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  appa« 
Ecntly  sincere  with  the  usurpers  only.  WithUjlliffct  he 
took  an  active  part  during  their  plenitude  of  power  ;  yet 
at  first  only  claimed  protection,  freedom,  and  payment  of 
his  debts  due  Jrom  the  Eng^lish  parliament*  His  own  in- 
terest seems  to  have,  been  constantly  in  view.  While 
Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that  penetra- 
ting prince  a  promissory  note  for  great  honours  and  emo* 
luments.  He  is  changed  with  encouraging  his  people  ut 
various  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty  :  but  the  provocations 
he  had  received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrose  may 
perhaps  extenuate  retaliation  on  those  of  his  neighbours 
who,  fer  any  thing  that  appear?)^  partook  of  the  excesses. 
He  is  charged  also  with  possessing  himself  of  the  estati^s  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  by  his  authority ;  a  charge 
which  his  fine  defence  on  his  trial  does  not  repel.  His  ge« 
nero^ity  in  declining  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  prosecu^^ 
tion  of  his  arch-enemy  Montrose  would  have  done  him 
great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himself  in  a  win- 
dow to  see  the  fallen  hero  pass  in  a  cart  to  receive  judge- 
went.  On  the  restoration  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  manes,^ 
Ji,  was  intended  that  be  should  undergo  the  same  ignomi^ 
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Antiqokiet.nious  death,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  be- 
heading. *  I  could,*  said  he^  ^  die  like  a  Roman^  but  I 
choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian.'  He  fell  with  he- 
roism: ill  his  last  moments,  with  truth,  exculpating  himself 
from  having  anj  concern  in  the  murder  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter ;  and  calming  his  conscience  with  the  opinion  that  bis 
criminal  compliances  were  but  the  epiddmic  disease  and 
fault  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treason  is  indisputable ; 
but  the  acts  of  grace  in  1041  and  1^51  ought  certainlj  t« 
kave  secured  him  from  capital  punishment.'' 

Here  is  likewise  a  head  of  his  son,  the  Ear]  of  Argyle, 
whose  character  was  very  different  from  that  of  his  father. 
He  was  steady  and  virtuous,  and  firm  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Charles  the  Second  during  all  the  misfortunes 
of  that  prince.  He  steadily  supported  him^  and  in  1650  re- 
fused to  receive  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  king's 
guards  from  the  states  of  Scotland ;  but,  for  the  preseiva- 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  insisted  on  receiving  it  from 
Charles  alone,  whom  the  Scots  had  raised  to  the  throne 
ipf  their  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  Cromwel  and  the  £ng« 
lisli  parliament.  In  every  respect  he  acted  a  moderate 
and  patriotic  part.  After  the  complete  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  measures 
which  the  ministers  of  that  prince  adopted  in  Scotland.  la 
1601,  they  had  framed  an  oath  or  test,  which  they  re« 
quired  all  persons  to  take  i  but  Argyle,  acting  conscienti- 
ously, thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
oath.  The  result  was,  that  under  the  same  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  steadily  adhered  in  his  utmost  adversity,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condenmed  without  a  crime  ;  and 
the  infamous  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  if  he  had 
not  escaped  from  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  16S5,  io 
^IPiacert  with  the  Puke  of  Monmouth,  he  made  the  un<« 
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sticoessful  attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  restore  the  liber*  Antiquities 
ties  iiid  f)rescrve  the  protestant  religion  of  Scotland,  both 
of  which  were  then  invaded  by  James  the  Second.  Ha- 
ving been  inade  a  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death  on  his 
former  sentence.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  eat  his 
dinner  cheerfully,  todk  a  sleep  after  it,  and  fell  with  a 
calmness  suitable  to  the  integrity  of  his  life. 

The  old  residence  of  the  Argyle  family  was  a  very 
large  and  strong  castle,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  pre« 
sent  one,  towards  the  river,  which  has  been  taken  down 
within  these  thirty  years.  The  hills  were  formerly  na- 
ked, and  the  grounds  possessed  the  savage  roughness 
common  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  considerable  was  done  towards 
the  improvement  and  embeUishrnent  of  the  place  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  when  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Argyle,  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a  few 
trees  and  project  some  other  improvements.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that  he  was  early  diverted  from  this  purpose 
by  the  confusion  of  the  times ;  and  that  nothing  was  af- 
terwards done  till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Earl  his  son> 
which  took  place  some  time  between  the  year  1663  and 
1610.  During  the  short  period  of  his  possession,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
beautifying  the  family  seat;  Almost  the  whole  of  the  old- 
est trees  about  Inverary  are  of  his  planting,  and  remain  a 
signal  instance  of  his  good  taste  and  discernment  respect^ 
ing  whart  was  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  Some  of  the  most  admired  avenues,  rows  of 
trees,  and  plantations,,  were  designed  by  him,  and  plainly 
show,,  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  done  much* 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  several  suc- 
cessors to  the  estate  and  honours  of  Argyle  have  been  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  extending  their  plantations  and  em- 
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Antiqnitiq. bcllishing  the  place.  The  present  castle  was  b^gun  aboitt 
the  year  1745  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle.  He,  how- 
ever, finished  little,  more  than  the  shell.  The  rebellion 
breaking  out  at  the  time^  interrupted  the  work.  It  was  in 
a  few  years  after  resumed  and  finished.  Since  that  time 
large  sums  have  b^en  annually  expended  by  his  success* 
ors,  the  two  last  dukes,  in  improvements  and  decorations* 
It  is  said  that  the  money  laid  out  since  1745,  in  planting, 
improving,  making  roa4s,  and  other  works  of  utility  and 
decoration,  about  Inver^y  Castle,  amount  to  L>250,000; 
and  the  late  Duke,  after  his  accession  to  the  estate,  ex- 
pended at  least  L.3000  per  annum  in  this  way.  Every 
walk  in  the  environs  of  this  noble  mansion  astonishes  a 
stranger  with  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  worth  little  less  than 
L. 200,000.  The  thinning  of  the  woods  produces  no  less 
than  It.  1500  annually.  From  an  elevated  spot  on  the  base 
of  Dunicoich  is  an  advantageous  view  of  the  castle,  town,  ^ 
and  loch,  forming  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  scene. 
There  is  a  winding  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  a  fine^iew  is  obtained  of  the  ornamented  grounds 
of  the  Duke,  extending  to  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circum* 
ferencc. 
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ISLANDS  OF  ARGYLESHIRE. 

Argyle^ire  contains  a  great  number  of  islands.  Of 
these  only  four  small  islands'  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
tHc  Point  of  Ardnamurchan ;  viz.  Canuay,  Sauday,  Rum, 
and  Muck.  These,  with  the  Island  of  Egg,  formerly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Inverness- shire,  form  the  pa- 
rish of  Small  Isles.  The  Island  of  Cannay  lies  in  the  Catmay. 
channel,  between  Sky  %nd  the  Long  Island,  or  chain  of 
islands  extending  from  Lewis  on  the  north  to  Bemera  on . 
the  south.  Cannay  is  about  four  computed  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.  It  consists  partly  of  high  and  partly  of 
low  ground,  of  considerable  fertility.  Its  cattle  grow  to 
what  is  accounted  in  the  Highlands  a  large  size.  On  the 
south-east  side  of  Cannay  lies  an  islet  called  Sanday,  se- 
psurated  from  it  by  a  strait,  which  i§  only  covered  at  high 
water.  This  small  island  is  valued  on  account  of  its  soil. 
Between  this  island  and  Cannay  lies  the  well  known  and 
much  frequented  harbour  of  that  name.  This  harbour 
is  safe,  especially  for  ships  of  moderate  size.  It  is,  how-  0 
ever,  shallow  and  confined  ;  and  ^vithout  a  favourable 
wind  it  is  difficult  to  enter  or  to  leave  it  :  and  this  incon- 
Tenience  is  increased  by  a  large  rock  without  the  mouth 
ef  it,  which  is  sometimes  wholly  under  water. 

In  Cannay  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  rock  called  Plumb- 
pudding  rock  {breccia) ;  and  that,  in  sope  places,  connected 
-with  the  basaltic  rock.  A  singular  instance  of  this  is  a 
steep  and  lofty  rock  called  Corrandhun,  on  the  top  of 
vrhich  a  small  ruinous  building  remains.  Not  many  yards 
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Canrnf.  distant  from  this  is  a  rock  of  th^  plumpudding  kind^ 
Umifual  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  bj  the  sea.  On  the  side  of 
^f*^  it  next  the  rock,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thereis,  in  a  horizontal  position,  apparently  the  remains  of 
a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  seems  to  be  in  a  decaying  state, 
forming  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  and  having  at  least  five 
or  six  fathoms  of  the  rock  above  it.  There  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  it  has  been  wood,  and  its  fibres  have  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  oak.  Its  situation  makes  it  one 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  discovered  in  any  country- 
Compatt  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  the  Compass  Hill 
an  Cannay.  It  is  called  the  Compass  Hill,  from  its  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  the  mariner's  compass.  When  a  compasl 
is  brought  to  a  particular  situation  thereon,  its  needle  is 
immediately  reversed.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a 
steep  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour when  a  compass  is  brought  near  it.  Basaltic  pillars 
are  found  upon  the  coast  of  this  island. 

Singular         A  whimsical   custom   exists   here,  which  is,  that  at 

cvftom* 

Michaelmas  day  every  man  mounts  his  horse,  unfur- 
nished with  saddle,  and  takes  behind  him  either  some 
young  girl  or  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  then  rides  badc- 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  village  to  a  certain  cross, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  the  origin  of 
this  custom.  After  the  procession  is  over,  they  alight  at 
some  public  house,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  females 
treat  the  companions  of  their  ride.  When  they  retire  to 
their  houses,  an  entertainment  is  prepared  with  primaeval 
simplicity.  The  chief  part  consists  of  a  great  oat  cake, 
called  Struan  Michael^  or  "  St  Michael's  cake,"  compo<« 
aed  of  two  pecks  of  meal,  and  formed  like  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  It  is  daubed  over  with  milk  and  eggs,  and 
then  placed  to  harden  li^fore  the  fire.  Matrimony  is  held 
in  such  esteem  here,  that  an  old  maid  or  old  bachelor  i\ 
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tbfth^ly  known.  Hence  large  emigrations  neceso^rily  take  ^  f^*";  ^ 
j^ace  $  and  the  failarci  in  any  degree,  of  the  crop,  pro-* 
duces  the  danger  of  a  famine*  About  twenty  tons  of  kelp 
are  made  upon  the  shores  every  thifd  year.  Till  lately^ 
that  cotton  goods  have  been  introduced,  all  the  clothing 
was  manufactured  at  home :  The  women  not  only  spin 
the  wo<^,  but  weave  the  cloth  :  The  men  make  theif 
own  shoes,  tan  die  leather  with  the  bark  of  willows,  o^ 
the  roots  of  the  tormentilla  erecta^  or  tormentil ;  and  in 
defect  of  wax-thread  use  split  thongs.  The'  property  o£ 
the  island  belongs  to  Mr  McDonald  of  Glanronald*  It 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles.  Here,,  as  in 
other  places  in  the  Highlands,  the  farms,  which  ar^  five 
in  number,  are  little  townships.  The  arable  land  in  every 
ferm  is  divided  into  four  partis,  and  lots  are  cast  for  them 
at  Christmas.  The  produce,  when  reaped  and  dried,  is  di- 
vided among  them  in  proportion  to  their  rents ;  and  for 
l^ant  of  mills  is  groimd  in  the  quern.  All  the  pasture  is 
common  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  September.  Cod 
and  ling  abound  on  the  east  coast  of  Cannay. 

Rum  is  the  largest  of  the  small  isles  now  under  consi*  Rium 
deration.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth,  containing  22,000  sqaare  acres.  It  is  in^^ 
ferior  in  fertility  to  the  other  isles,  being  in  general  rug- 
ged, mountainous,  and  barren,  and  fitter  for  pasture  than 
for  agriculture.  Horses  are  reared  in  it  for  sale.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  small  sixe,  and  their  high  spirit 
end  hardiness.  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle  arealso  reared  here ;  but  the  isheep  are  generally 
o£  the  small  white-faced  sort,  which  were  the  origmal 
sheep  of  the  Highlands.  In  Rum  there  were  formerly 
great  numbers  of  deer :  there  was  also  a  copse  of  wood 
riiat  afforded  cover  to  th<cir  fawn  from  birds  of  prey,  par- 
ticularly from  the  eagle.     While  the  wood  throve,  the 
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,  ^*^  ^deer  also  throve.  Now  that  the  wood  is  totally  destroyej^ 
the  deer  are  extirpated.  Before  the  use  of  fireoarms,  their 
method  of  killing  deer  was  as  follows :  On  each  side  of 
a  glen  formed  hy  two  mountains,  stone  dikes  were  be- 
gun pretty  high  in  the  mountains,  and  carried  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys,  always  drawing  nearer  till  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  each  other.  From  this  narrow  pass  a  cir« 
cular  place  was  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  of  a  height  suf- 
ficient to  confine  the  deer.  To  this  place  they  were  pur- 
sued and  destroyed.  The  vestige  of  one  of  these  indo- 
sures  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Rum*  In  some  of  the  high 
hills  of  Rum  ptarmigans  are  found.  In  respect  of  size, 
they  are  somewhat  less  than  grouse  ;  apd,  for  security  a- 
gainst  birds  of  prey,  they  assume  the  colour  of  the 
ground.  In  cold  seasons  they  are  as^  white  as  snow  ;  in 
other  seasons  they  are  spotted  white  and  blue,  like  |the 
craggy  cliffs  among  which  they  live  The  other  birds 
are  the  same  as  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  migratory 
birds  are  rails,  cuckows,  woodcocks,  swallows,  arctic 
gulls,  and  soland  geese- 
Harbour.  The  only  harbour  in  Rum  is  Loch  Serefort^  oa  the 
east  coast.  It  bears  east  and  west,  and  runs  a  conside- 
rable way  into  the  island.  It  is  easy  of  access^  the  en- 
trance being  pretty  wide.  There  are  some  sunk  rocks 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  Between  these  rocks 
and  the  north  side  are  about  three- fourths  of  its  whole 
breadth  perfectly  c^ear,  affording  sufficient  room  to  Uck 
in  or  out  at  pleasure  .^  The  harbour  is  only  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  consequently  there  is  seldom  any  great 
swell.  It  is  spacious,  its  ground  good,  its  depth  of  water 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and  there  is  a  good  outlet  either 
north  or  south.  Near  the  head,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
this  harbour,  a  pier  was  begun  a  few  years  since,  which 
is  still  carried  on^  but  not  finished.     This  is  sustained  as 
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Sslattite  labour.     This  harbour,  to  be  frequented,  iteeds     ^°^ 
Only  to  be  better  known  ;  as  it  is  not  only  commodious  in 
itself,  but  lies  convenient  £ot  supplies  of  beef  and  milt« 
ton  at  a  verj  moderate  rate*     The  general  form  of  Rufti 
is^  that  the  land  slopes  towards  the  east ;  bitt  on  th^  south- 
West  fomis  precipices  of  a  tremendous  height.    At  the  foot 
6£  Sgormo^y  opposite  to  Cannaj,  are  found  abundance  of 
agates^  of  that  species  trailed  by  Cronstedt  Achates  CbaU 
^eddnisims;  improperly^  white  cornelians:  Several  singular 
stra^Sk>  ^uch  as  grey  quartz  stone  ;  another,  a  mixture  of 
4nart±  iidd  basaltes  ;  a  black  stone  dpdtted  with  white  like 
porphyry^  but  with  the  appearance  df  a  lava  ;  fine  grit  or 
fireestone  ;  ^nd  the  (iinereous  indurated  bole  of  Cronstedt. 
Thi^  island  having  lio  mill,  the  com  is gf^addaHned^  or  burnt 
out  of  the  ear^  instead  of  being  thrashed*     This  is  per- 
formed two  ways  i  Firsts  by  cutting  off  the  eaf  s  and  dry^ 
ing  them  in  a  kiln  ;  then  setting  fire  to  them  on  a  floor^ 
and  picking  out  the  grains^  by  this  operation  rendered  at 
black  as  coal.  The  other  method  is  more  expeditious :  For 
Ibe  whole  sheaf  is  burnt  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  off 
the  ears ;  a  most  ruinous  practice^  as  it  destroys  both 
thatch  and  manure,  and  on  that  account  has  been  wisely 
prohibited  in  some  of  the  islands.     Graddanned  com  was 
the  parched  com  of  holy  writ*     Thus  Boaz  presents  his 
beloved  Ruth  with  parched  com  $  and  Jesse  sends  David 
with  an  ephah  of  the  same  to  his  son  in  the  camp  of  Saul» 
Wc    have  already  remarked^  that  in  ancient  times  the 
grinding  was  performed  by  the  same  sort  of  quern  or 
hand-mill.     By  the  aid  of  the  mosses  upon  its  hills  the 
inhabitants  of  Rum  obtain  abundance  of  fiiel  \  of  which 
those  in  other  isks,  partici^larly  in  Cannay,  are  often  in 
want 

.    The  Isle  of  Muck  is  between  two  and  three  miles  ia 
I^gth  and  one  in  Inreadth^    It  lies  about  four  miles  ta  the 
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Muc3t4  south-west  of  the  Island  of  Egg.  Its  surface  Is  pretty^ 
low,  axid  the  soil  good.  It  contains  onlj  one  hill,  of  n& 
great  height.  Its  cattle  attain  to  a  considerable  si2x.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  Isle  Muck  lies  EilleaU'nan'Each^ 
**  Island  of  Horses."  Between  them  is  a  foul,  rockj,^  nar- 
row channel,  which  frequently  ebbs  dry.  This  island 
is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  but  good  for  pasture*  In  Isle 
MucH  there  are  a  few  crceks,^  which  afford  shelter  to 
small  boats,  but  no  safe  harbour  for  vessels*  In  two  of 
^ese  creaks  are  piers  in  an  imperfect  state. 

This  island  is  ill  provided  with  fuel,  and  imports  peat 
from  the  Island  of  Rum* 

In  former  tknes  this  group  of  islands  is  said  to  have 
had  names  sometimes  given  them  different  from  those 
which  they  now  bear*  Thus  Egg  was  called  Eillun^nath- 
Banmere^  **  the  island  of  the  great  woman  ;"  Rum  was 
failed  Riogbachd-naFerraisle^Fiadhaicb,  "  the  kingdom, 
of  the  wild  forest ;"  Cannay  was  called  jin-t-EiUau-Tu^ 
rasinin^  **  the  island  lying  across ;"  and  Isle  Muck,  Firr 
Cbrairme,  *^  the  sow^  island."*  Bat  these  may  be  suppo« 
sed  poetical  names  given  by  the  Gaelic  bards ;  and  the 
supeir&titious  are  said  ta  have  nsed  thegm,  and  them  only^ 
when  at  sea  and  bound  for  these  islands. 

The  croup,  pleurisy,,  ^id  hooping  cough,  are  the  disea- 
ses most  fatal  in  these  islands.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  catholics.  A  catholic  priest  and  a 
presbyterian  minister  both  reside  in  Egg,,  and  visit  the  o*i 
ther  islands  occasionally.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
very  tolerant,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  one  priest  they 
attend  the  pthcr.  Indeed  the  Highlanders  were  never  very 
scrupulous  in  religious  matters.  They  usually  took  their 
religion  from  their  chieftain,  in  the  same  manner  as  tlieir 
consciences,  always  found  him  in  the  right  in  every  idis- 
pute^.    Theic  chiefs,,  on  the  other  hand,  subtarutted  hf 
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degrees  to  Ac  religion,  as  they  were  under 'tli€  necessity  ^_Coa 
t)f  submitting  to  the  government,  which  prevailed  in  the 
more  populous  and  fertile  territory  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land^ 

The  remaining  islands  of  Argyleshire  He  to  the  s^isiH 
of  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  or  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  continental  part  of  the  county.  The  most  west* 
^m  are  the  iriauds  of  CoH  and  Tirey  ;  both  of  whidh 
are  long  and  narrow,  stretching  from  north-east  to  sowth- 
•^est.  Coll  is  the  more  northern,  and  Tirey  the  m^tt 
southern  of  the  two.  The  island  of  CoH  is  about  thir*  CoU. 
teen  miles  in  lengthy  and  three  in  breadths  The  shores 
are  rocky,  and  in  many  places  precipitous.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  isle  rise,  but  to  no  lofty  elevation ;  and  the 
surface  is  diversified  by  craggy  but  inconsiderable  enoi- 
nences  over  all  its  extent.  T^e  springs,  small  lakes,  and 
narrow  stream^  are  numeroas ;  the  lakes  rtot  fewer  than 
forty-eight,  of- which  nineteen  abound  in  trouts.  The  soil 
is  either  peat  eslrtA,  or  a  light  thin  gravel,  upon  a  bottom 
of  rock  or  saad.  Here  are  no  trees.  Heath  covers  th« 
greater  part  of  the  isle.  Fields  of  corn  and  green  grasses 
are  here  and  there  interspersed.  No  reptiles  infest  Coll. 
Geese  of  three  different  sorts,  swans,  rails,  green  and  grey 
plovers,  and  mouse- coloured  swallows,  are  the  most  re- 
markabk  of  the  birds  of  this  jsle.  Muldtudies  of  rabbits 
burrow  in  th«  sand*  at  its  east  end :  for  a  driving  sand 
thete  encroaches  gradually  cfti  the  soil,  as  in  the  Uists, 
before  described.  A  couple  of  hares,  introduced  about 
«ight  or  nine  years  since,  have  multiplied  in  that  space  of 
time  to  ma»y  hundi^ds%  Mr  McLean  of  Coll  is  proprie<* 
tor  of  tke  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  but  portions  at  its 
two^extrcmitres  belowg  to  the  Buke  of  Argyle.  Its  ra-^ 
habitants' are  in  number  ^04^1.  Here  are^  artisans  in  all 
iJiis  iaor#  necessary  mechanic  art»,  but  ncmfe  eminently 
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/  Cott-  expert  in  their  employments.  Coll  being  very  advantA* 
geously  situated  for  thp  fishing,  whenever  the  nativer 
have  gone  out  upon  the  banks,  their  successes  have  been 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  cultivating  this  der 
partment  of  industry :  yet  are  the  adjacent  fishing  banks 
frequented  chiefly  by  fiahers  from  Barray,  from  Ireland, 
from  Air,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  But  £sbes 
are  continually  taken  for  domestic  use,  if  not  for  expor* 
tation*  The  inclemency  of  he  seasons,  and  the  naked 
condition  of  the  island,  have  rendered  sheep  so  unprofi- 
table  an  article  of  stock,  that  they  have  been  almfost 
wholly  banished  from  Coll.  Other  reasons  also  coocur- 
red  to  recommend  this  economy*  The  wetness  of  the 
pasture  is  destructive  to  sheep  in  winter.  In  summer  they 
suffer  by  croppbg  cenain  noxious  weeds.  They  break 
the  surface,  so  as  to  favour  the  driving  of  the  sands ;  and 
they  consume  all  the  more  nourishing  plants,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  soil  unfit  fot  feeding  black  cattle.  Black  cattle 
are  the  favourite  living  farm  stock.  Some  of  the  large 
breed  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these,  after  having 
been  some  time  fed  by  Mr  Spearman  of  Northumberland, 
was  lately  found  to  weigh,  in  beef,  tallow,  and  hide,  117 
stone  Si  pounds.^  Thirteen  hundred  are  iht  sum  of  the 
black  cattle  in  Coli ;  of  these,  30  are,  at  an  average^ 
slaughtered  in  the  island^  and  250  exported.  The  aheep 
are  500.  The  horses  are  many.  A  full-grown  horse 
brings  a  price  between  L.2  and  L.5*  Fifty^five  toos  of 
kelp  are  annually  made  on  the  shores  of  CqU,  Agricul- 
ture begins  to  be  improved  in  the  island,  Indosores  be» 
gin  to  be  extended  over  the  farms.  Roads  are  made  and 
repaired.  The  ploughing  is  indeed  awkward  and  inom- 
venient.  Two  men  with  two  horses  first  guide  and  drtg 
ibe  resile,  which  cuts  without  opening  the  furrow.  These 
are  followed  by  the  Scottish  plough^  drawn  by  foar  htf^ 
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seSy  and  guided  by  other  two  men,  which  opens  up  the  Tif ey> 
furrow  and  turns  over  the  sod.  Sea*ware,  the  manure  in 
this  as  in  the  other  isles,  is  convejed  from  the  shore  to 
the  field  in  creels,  two  upon  a  horse's  back.  The  crop, 
however  plentiful,  can  scarcely  ever  afford  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  labour  necessary  to  raise  it.  Here 
is  no  good  mill;  When  the  black  oats  and  barley  have 
been  reaped  and  gathered  in,  the  corn  required  for  ds^ily 
use  is  parched,  and  then  ground  in  the  quern,  at  a  great 
waste  of  straw,  of  grain,  and  of  womens  la])our.  A  great 
part  of  the  barley  is  consumed  in  the  distiUation  of  whis* 
ky,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  annually  exported  from 
Qollf  A  considerable  portion  of  the  labour  of  summer 
is  necessary  to  cut,  to  dry,  and  to  bring  home,  peats  for 
fuel.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  but  not  in  large  quanti-a 
ties.  Grass  seeds  have  been  sown  with  sufEcient  advan- 
ts^e.  At  Crossapool,  in  this  island,  is  a  lead  mine.  The 
Castle  of  Coll  is  a  strong  square-built  fabric,  with  turrets, 
'  &c.     It  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

Tirey,  to  the  south  of  Coll,  is  about  eleven  miles  longTirey. 
ipid  two  miles  and  a  half  broad.  The  coast  is  mostly 
rocky,  intersected  with  many  beautiful  sandy  b^ys,  some 
pf  them  a  mile^broad  at  the  head.  About  one-half  of  the 
aurface  is  arable,  interspersed  with  snKiU  rocks  and  rismg 
grounds,  none  pf  which  are  above  250  feet  above  the  sea-* 
level ;  but  the  surface  in  general  is  so  even  that  its  ancient 
pame  was  Riog^Hacbd-har'Fatbuin ;  i.  e.  ^^the  kingdom 
whose  summits  are  lower  than  the  waves;"  And  this  name. 
Still  used  in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Hebrides,  describes 
the  low  situation  of  the  island,  as  the  waves  are  often 
seen  from  the  one  shore  rising  apparently  several  feet  a- 
1>ove  the  level  of  the  other.  In  the  interior  of  the  island 
are  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  small  lakes,  covering  in  all 
4ibout  ($00  acres,  many  of  which  might  easily  be  drained. 
{a  ppe  of  these  is  a  small  island,  on  which  was  a  square  tui^-^ 
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Tireyt  retted  castle,  with  an  entrance  by  a  drawbridge.  Upon  thtf 
ruins  of  this  a  neat  house  is  erected  for  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Atgjle's  factor ;  and  the  island  was  made  a  pen* 
insula.  The  soil  of  Tirej  is  various,  from  a  black  mossj 
earth  to  sand ;  which  last  is  the  most  prevalent.  The 
crops  are  generally  bear  and  black  oats,  with  potatoes  and 
small  quantities  of  lint.  There  is  no  wood  on  the  island  ; 
but,  like  the  other  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  large  roots 
and  trunks  of  trees  arc  found  in  all  the  mosses.  The  fish- 
eries employ  a  number  of  hands,  as  well  as  the  mana* 
facture  of  kelp,  of  which  there  is  annually  burnt  about 
245  tons.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  island  is  600,  of 
black  cattle  1800,  and  of  horses  1400.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar ferry  from  this  island  to  Coll,  three  miles  distant  ; 
•which  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to  a  heavy  swell  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  rapid  current  and  breakers  over  shift- 
ing sands  and  rocks.  From  Cojl  there  is  a  stated  ferry 
to  Mull, 

CivcTDs.  The  Ceanm-harra,  the  west  point  of  Tirey,  is  very  re- 
markable for  a  great  number  of  large  natural  caves,  fre- 
quented  in  time  of  hatching  by  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea  fowls.  The  height  of  some  of  the  caves  (l60  feet), 
the  sea  bellowing  in  below,  and  thousands  of  fowls,  with 
discordant  notes,  crowding  in  upon  the  cliffs,  fc»rm  a  hi- 
deous scene.  In  other  magnificent  caves,  the  raven,  the 
hawky  or  the  eagle,  build  their  lofty  nests.  Sepurate 
from  all  these,  the  pigeons  have  chosen  their  habitations* 
Hither  their  enemy,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  descends  a  very 
unpleasant  stair,  carrying  fire  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  to 
which  he  sets  fire.  The  snrK)ke  suffocating  them,  they 
fly  into  the  flames,  attached  to  the  light,  apparently  thfe 
passage  to  escape.  Thus  numbers  of  them  are  caught. 
At  the  distance  of  six  leagues  westward  from  the  hill,  lie 
a  clustre  of  unhospitable  rocks,  called  Sceir-Mhor,  to 
if^hi^h  ypung  adv^turcrs,  before  sun-risin^^  in  ^  cal# 
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ttjtnmcr  day,  g&  m  quest  of  sport.  The  skins  of  the  Tlrcy. 
ttczhf  the  oM  inhabittints  of  the  rocks  and  seas,  which 
jShey  kill  with  clubs  or  bullets,  commonly  measure  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  length.  Hard  whinstone  and  granite 
are  the  principal  stones,  and  there  is  abundance  of  iron- 
stone and  limestone,  which  latter  in  one  quarry  is  of  thd 
nature  of  marble.  This  is  of  various  colours,  variegated 
with  beautiful  figures,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  now 
eome  into  very  general  use  for  inside  ornaments  ill  bou- 
ses. It  is  said  that  Mr  Raspe  discovered  wolfram  on 
this  island.  There  is  a  plain  called  the  Reef  near  the' 
centre  of  Tirey,  reckoned  by  travellers  a  very  great  curi- 
•sity.  It  is  almost  a  pentagon  of  1200  Scottish  acres,  witft 
a  sandy  bottom,  mostly  covered  with  black  eartfli  ten 
inches  deep-^a  beautiful  carpet  variegated  with  fibbers. 
It  seems  to  have  been -gained  from  the  ^ea — the  work  of 
ages.  The  part  next  the  shore  has  received  considerable 
additions  within  the  present  generation.  It  has  three  cur* 
ved  green  banks,  each  about  two  feet  high  ;  upon  which 
it  appears  the  sea  had  formerly  beat.  Between  theise 
banks  the  ground  is  surprisingly  level.  The  greatest 
height  above  high  water  mark  is  about  six  feet,  exce|)t  a 
small  green  hill  near  the  centre  nine  feet  higher* 

On  all  the  islands  already  described,  as  well  as  oh  Ti* 
Bey,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  called  Duns  are 
to  be^een.  On  the  rocks  round  the  coast  of  Tirey  and 
Coll,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirty-^nine  of  these 
buildings  ate  placed^  They  are  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  are  all  of  a  similar  structure  to  those  formerly  descri- 
bed ;  that  is,  they  have  two  walls  without  any  appear- 
ance of  lime  or  other  cement.  The  inner  wall  is  alwajrs  cir- 
cular, but  the  outer  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  the 
rodk  on  which  it  stands.  At  the  above  mentioned  hill  of 
CIcanm-harra,  on  a  very  ttfgged  dedivity^is  St  PatrtckH 
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^^^^  .  Temple.  The  vestige  of  a  wall  inclosci  it  in  oiic4hir4 
of  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  twenty-six  by  eleven  feet  with, 
in  walls ;  the  side  walls  five  feet  and  a  half  high ;  one 
gable  six  inches  thicker  than  the  other ;  without  a  roo^ 
and  iil  built  of  stone  and  lime.  A  square  altar  in  the 
cast  end  is  still  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  cross  without 
the  pedestal  four  feet.  Within  sixty  yards  of  it,  on  the 
shore,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  made  a  hollow,  two  feet  di- 
ameter and  four  feet  deep,  called  by  the  country  people 
St  Patrick's  Vat.  There  are  nine  or  ten  large  stones  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  seemingly  erected  as  monu- 
ments. British,  Danish,  and  other  small  silver  coins  have 
been  found  buried  in  small  earthen  vessels.  In  a  stack-yard, 
at  Comaigbeg  in  Tirey,  in  digging  pits  in  sandy  ground, 
to  secure  potatoes  during  winter  and  spring,  there  were 
found  at  different  times  human  skeletons,  and  nigh  them 
the  skeletons  of  horses.  They  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely armed  according  to  the  times.  Two  hundred 
swords  were  found  diminished  with  rust;  silver  work 
preserved  tbe  handles.  There  were  also  shields  and  hel- 
mets with  a  brass  spear. 
Lochnan-  Proceeding  eastward,  towards  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  large  island  of  Mull  is  al- 
most, cut  into  two  eqvial  parts,  and  is  in  fact  formed, 
into^  two  parts,  by  a  deep  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  calW 
Lochnankel],  or  Lochnangaul,  whi^h  penetrate  into  the 
country  so  far  as  to  be  scarce  tl^ree  miles  distant  frpfli 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  on  the  Sound  af  Mm%  ^ 
strait  that  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  In  this  great 
bay  are  situated  several  islands.  Staffa  is  in  the  centrei 
and  Icolmkill  or  lona  at  the  southern  txtremity.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  this  bay  some  small  islands  of  inferior 
note  on  its  northern  side.  In  the  very  mouth  of  the  baji 
fpwards  the  north^  is  a  clustre^  of  isles  called  tbe  T^^i^ 
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mh  or  Treshoinsh  Isles,  about  four  leagues  west  of.^^^ 
Mull.     Of  this  clustre  the  chief  isles  are  Caimbulg  and 
little  Cairnbulg;  on  both  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an- 
(:ient  castles.      None  of  the  Treishnish  isles  are  inha* 
bited. 

Ulva  is  a  small  isle  lying  south-east  from  Coll,  andUln* 
dose  upon  the  south->west  shore  of  Mull.  Its  general  as* 
pect  is  barren  and  rockj.  It  has  land  fit  as  well  for^ 
agriculture  as  for  pasture.  Fishes  may  be  caught  in  a- 
bundance  around  the  coast.  Sea»weeds  grow  on  the 
shores.  It  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  account- 
ed fertile,  and  affords  at  preaent  grain  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  long  the  - 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  M'Qiiarrys.  It  is  litde 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Sound  of 
Ulva,  or  strait  that  divides  it  from  Mull,  affords  safe  an* 
choring  ground  for  coasting  vessels. 

Adjacent  to  Ulva,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  still  small<»GotiietQ|j^ 
er  isle  of  Gometra,  remarkable  only  for  some  basaltic 
pillars,  and  for  two  bays  or  harbours:  one  facing  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north ;  both  a<?counte4  safe  for 
small  vessels. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Ulva  is  Incbkennetfa,  scarcely  Indikea^ 
^  mile  distant  from  the  coast  of  Mull.  It  may  be  about" 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  destitute 
pf  trees,  but  verdant ;  affording  rich  pasture,  and  suffi« 
ciently  susceptiUe  of  tillage.  It  was  once  a  seminary  of 
monks,  dependent  on  the  latter  island.  The  vestiges  of 
a  chapel  still  remain^  Here  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  AJlan  McLean  and  his 
daughters,  who  had  an  elegant  residence  on  tb^  sequester* 
fid  spot. 

We  next  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  celebrated  Island  Sta^ 
irf  St^a^    TM^  ifland^  though  it  may  b^  regarded  as  o»f 
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^  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world,  has  till  lately  been 
scarcely  known.  It  is  just  iwentionei  by  Buchannan  by 
name  ;  and  thohgh  the  native  Hebridians  considered  the 
cave  as  one  of  the  scats  or  palaces  of  their  hero  Fingal, 
it  was  never  regarded  by  any  intelligent  traveller.  A  Mr 
Leach  seems  to  be  among  the  first  that  noticed  it.  He  was 
a  native  of  England ;  and  being  on  a  visit  at  Drimnen,  in 
Morven,  on  one  of  his  fishing  excursions,  he  happened 
to  go  near  it.  Being  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance,  he  landed  upon  it  and  examined  it  par- 
ticularly. This  was  in  the  year  1772.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  way  to  Iceland,  cast 
dnehor  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  opposite  to  Drimnen,  and 
was  immediately  invited  to  land  by  Mr  M*Lean,  who  en- 
tertained him  and  his  party  with  great  hospitality.  Here 
Mr  Leach  related  to  Sir  Joseph  what  he  had  seen  ;  which 
excited  his  curiosity  so  strongly,  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  offer  made  by  this  gentleman  to  accompany  him  to 
Stafia.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  afterwards  published,  or  ra- 
ther allowed  Pennant  to  publish,  an  account  of  his  expe- 
dthon,  in  such  terms  of  admiration  as  excited  great  curi- 
osity ;  and  it  has  since  been  visited  by  a  variety  of  per- 
Dcscriptfon  song.  <«  We  arrived,'^  says  he,  "  at  the  south-west  part 
of  the  islatid,  the  seat  of  the  most'  remarkable  pillars ; 
where  we  no  sooner  arrived  than  we  weic  sttuck  with  a 
scene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expectation^ 
though  formed,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  most  sanguine 
foundations  :  The  whole  of  that  end  of  the  island  sup- 
ported by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mostly  above  fifty 
feet  high,  standing  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the 
bays  or  points  of  land  formed  themselves ;  upon  a  firm  ba- 
sis of  solid  unformed  rock,  above  these,  the  stratum 
which  reaches  to  the  soil  or  surface  of  the  kland^  varied 
in  thickness,  as  the  island  itself  formed  into  hills  or  val^ 
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Icjrs ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  ccdumns  below*  forof-  Staffa.  ,^ 
ing  an  aanple  pediment ;  some  of  these  above  sixty  ieet 
in  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed  hy  the 
sloping  of  the  hill  on  each  side^,  almost  into  the  shape  of 
those  used  in  architecture.  Compared  to  this,  what  arc 
the  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  built  by  men  ?  Mere  models 
or  playthings  !  iipitations  as  diminutive  as  his  works  will 
always  be  when  compared  to  those  of  Nature  !  Where 
is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect  ?  Regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  exceed  his  mistress. 
Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  possession  ;  and  here  it  has 
been  for  ages  undescribed.  Is  not  this  the  school  where 
the  art  was  originally  studied  ?  And  what  has  been  added 
to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ?  a  capital  to  prna* 
ment  the  coluom  of  Natnre,  of  which  they  could  execute 
only  a  model;  and  for  that  very  capital  they  were  obli- 
ged to  a  bush  of  acanthus.  How  amply  does  Nature  re- 
pay those  who  study  her  wonderful  works  !  With  our 
minds  full  of  such  reflections,  we  proceeded  along  the 
shore,  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Causeway,  every 
stone  being  regularly .  formed  into  a  certain  number  of 
sides  and  angles,  till  in  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  the  qK)st  magnificent  I  suppose  that  has 
ever  been  described  by  travellers, 

**  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  Fingaiy 
than  such  arspace,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  co-*^*^^* 
iumns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have 
been  broke  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles 
of  which  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which 
serves  to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at  the  same  time 
vary  the  colour  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance ;  And  to 
render  it  still  mor^  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from 
without  ;  so  that  tlie  farthest  extremity  is  very  plainly 
^en  from  without';-  smd  the  air  within,.being  agitated  by 
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^^»^'  the  flur  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is  perfectly  dry  and  wholes 
some,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  vapours  with  which 
natural  caverns  in  general  abound.  We  asked  the  namd 
of  it.  Said  our  guide,  <  The  Cave  of  Fhlni>.*  *  What 
is  Fhinn  ?'  said  we4  '  Fhinn  M'Coul^  whom  the  trsmsla^ 
tor  of  Ossian*s  works  has  called  Fingal.'  How  fortunate^ 
that  in  this  cave  we  should  meet  with  the  remembrance 
of  that  chief,  whose  existence^  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
epic  poem,  is  almost  doubted  in  England  !  Enough  for 
the  beauties  of  StafFa^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  deseribe  it 
and  its  productions  more  philosophically. 

**  The  little  island  of  Staffa  li^s  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-east  from  lona^  or  I-Co^ 
lumb-Kill.      Its  greatest   length   is  abbut  aa  English 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  ^  one.     On  the  west  si(k 
of  the  isle  is  a  small  bay,  where  boats  generally  land  ; 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  which  the  first  appearance  oF 
pillars  ate  to  be  observed^     They  are  small ;  and  instead 
of  bebg  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their  sides^  each 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.     From  thence  you  pass  a 
small  cave  ;  above  which  the  pillars,  now  grown  a  little 
larger,  are  inclining  in  all  directions.     In  one  place,  in 
particular,  a  small  mass  of  them  very  much  resembles  the 
ribs  of  a    ship.     From-  hence,  having  passed  the  cave^ 
which,  if  *it  is  not  low  water,  you  must  do  in  a  boat,  you 
come  to  the  first  ranges  of  pillars,  which  are  still  not  above 
half  as  large  as  those  a  little  beyond^     Over  agadnst  thit 
place  is  a  small  island,  called  in  Erse  Boo-sba-la,  or  aiore 
properly  Buacbailkf  or  **  the  Herdsman,"  separated  from 
the  main  by  a  channel  not  many  fathoms  wide.     This 
whole  island  is  composed  of  pillars  without  any  stratum 
above  them.     They  are  still  small  >  but  by  much  the 
neatest  formed  of  any  about  the.  p4ace.     The  first  division 
of  the-  idaod,  for  at  high  water  it  is  divided  i^to  tw|^ 
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ttiakdSi  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pillars  converging  togetlxef  ^  Sttffa^  ^ 
tow^ds  the  centre.  On  the  other  thej  are  in  general 
laid  down  flat ;  and  in  the  front  next  to  the  main,  you  seef 
how  beautifully  they  are  packed  together ;  their  ends  co-  ' 
ming  out  square  with  the  bank  which  they  fotni.  All 
these  have  their  transverse  sections  exacts  and  their  sur- 
faces smooth,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
large  ones,  which  are  cracked  in  all  directions*  I  muc^ 
question,  however,  if  any  one  of  this  whale  island  of 
Buachaille  is  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  main  island  op* 
posed  to  Boo^sha-la,  and  farther  towards  the  north-west^ 
is  supported  by  ranges  of  pillars  pretty  erect;  and  though 
not  tall  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to  the  base),  of  larger 
diameters;  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made 
by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have  been  broken  off,  which 
extends  as  far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Herer 
the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent.  These  are  oi 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  sides  ;  but  the  numbers  of 
five  and  six  are  by  much  the  most  prevalent.  The  lar^ 
gest  I  measured  was  of  seven.  It  was  four  feet  five  incheai 
in  diameter.  I  shall  give  the  measurement  of  its  sides, 
and  those  of  some  other  forms  which  I  met  with. 


No.  I.    Four  sides. 

Diam.  1  foot  5  inches. 

Feet.  In. 

First  side  .  •  •  .  1     5 

Second  .....  1     1 

Third 1     6 

Fourth r    X 


No.  II.  Five  sides. 

Biam.  2  feet  10  inches. 

Feet.  In. 

First  side  ....  1  10 

Second  .  •  •  •  •  1  10 

Third 1     5 

Fourth 1     7^ 

Fifth 1     a. 
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No.  III. 
Diam.  3/f< 

Six  sides. 

ret  6  inches. 

Feet.  In. 

First  •  •  • 

.  .  .  .  0   10 

Second  . 

. : .  .  2     2 

Third  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2      2 

Fourth . . 

.  .  .  .  1    11 

Fifth.  .  • 

.  •  .  .  2      2 

Sixth   .  . 

2     9 
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No.  IV.  Seven  sidct. 

Diam.  4  feet  5  inches* 

Feet.  In. 

First  side  .  .  •  .  2  10 

Second 2     4 

Third 1  10 

Fourth 2     0 

Fifth 1     1 

Sixth 1     6 

Seventh i     3 

^  The  surfaces  of  these  large  pillar s^  in  general^  are  rougk 
and  uneven^  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions.  The  trans- 
verse figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run  in  their 
true  directions.  The  surfaces  upon  which  we  walked 
were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity  nor  convexity. 
The  larger  number,  however,  were  concave,  though  some 
were  very  evidently  convex.  In  some  places  the  intersti-> 
ces  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were  filled  up  with  a 
yellow  spar*  In  one  place  a  veia  passed  in  anaoog  the 
mass  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there  small  threads  of 
spar.  Though  they  were  broken  and  cracked  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  yet  their  perpendicular  figures 
might  easily  be  traced.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been  that,  caused 
the  dislocation,  it  happened  after  the  formation  of  the 
pillars.  From  hence,  proceeding  along  shore,  you  arrive 
at  Fingai's  Cave.  Its  dimensions,  though  I  have  given,  I 
&hall  here  again  repeat  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Feet.  Inches. 
Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without.... ...371     6 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch.. ..,.,., ,,.„,, .,.250     0 
IBreadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth....... 53     7 

At  thefartherend........ , 20     o 
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li^ight  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth...i ,117     6  '  """^ 

Attheend...... ^••••••. ••••.••»•••  70     a 

JEIeight  of  an  outside  pillan..«.«...<...«.j.«i««;.«.  S9     G 

Of  one  at  the  north-west  corner.. ••a.....a..«  54     0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth....  •••••.«  .•••....  18.  0 

At  the  hottomi««i ^••••••••a..j..4..i..<...     9     0 

The  cave  runs  intp  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north-east 
bj  east  by  the  compass.   Proceeding  I'arther  to  the  north- 
west you  meet  with  the  highest  ranges  of  pillars,  th« 
magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  past  all  description; 
Here  they  are  bare  to  their  Very  basis^  and  the  stratum  be- 
low them  is  also  visible;  In  a  short  time  it  rises  many  feet 
above  the  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining 
its  quality i    Its  surface  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps 
of  storie  sticking  in  it,  as  if  half  irtimersed.     Itself,  wheti 
br6ken,  is  composed  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  together  h^ve  very  inilch  the  appearance  of  a  lava ; 
and  th6  more  so  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the 
veiy  same  stone  of  Whidi  thepillarsare  formed.  This  whole 
Stratum  lies  in  an  indined  position,  dipping  gradually  to^ 
wards  the  south-e^st.     As  hereabouts  is  the  situation  of 
the  highest  |)illars,  T  sh'ill  mention  my  measiTrements  of 
thcni  -and  the  dtfierent  strata  in  this  placey  premising  that 
the  meastirements  were  riiade  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand 
of «  pei^oin  who  ^ood  ^t  the  top  of  the  cHfiy  and  reaching 
to  the  bottom,  to  the. lower. end  of  which  was  tied  a  white 
3iiark,  whifih  was  observed  by  onfe  who  staid  below  for 
the  purpose.     When  this  mark  was  set  off  from  the  wa-? 
ter^  the  person  below  noted!  it  down,  and  made  signal  to* 
hiax  above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  his  rope.     When- 
ever ttis  mark  passeci  a  notable  place,  the  same  signal  was' 
tnade,   and  the  name  of  the  place  iioted  down  as  before 
The   line  being  all  hauled  up,  and  the  distances  between 
VoiLr.  V^  H  h 
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^  Sufliu  the  marks  measured  and  noted  (k>wn,  gave,  when  comps* 
red  with  the  book  kept  below,  the  distancOB,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  cave : 

**  No.  !•  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa* 
ter  to  the  foot  of  the  first  pillar,  in  the  book  above ;  Nb.l. 
gave  thirty-six  feet  eight  inches,,  the  highest  of  that  ascent^ 
which  was  composed  of  broken  {»llars. 

,  No.  I.  Pillar  at  the  west  corner  o/Fingars  Cave. 

Feet.  Indies* 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pilIar««.V..  12  10 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar ^... .•  ST     3 

a.  Stratum  above  the  pillar...., ••••••••  66     9 

No.  IL    FingaPs  Cave. 

Feet  fnchei^ 
1«  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar...^*.  36     8 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar ••^.••..^•.« 39    0 

3.  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  toi  the  top  of  the 

arch.....««««.«..«...«.f  •••••• ••••.«•.*  31     4 

4*  Thickness  of  the  stratum  above..*.,*...,....,  34-    4 
B7  adding  together  the  three  first  measure- 
ments^ we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from 
the  water..,,,.— *..•„..*,•„••„..„•••  lit     6 

No.  III.  Comer  FUlar  to  tie  westward  ofFingaf^  Cwoe. 

Feetlndiefi 

Stratum  betow  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter.*..,  11     o* 

Length  of  pilkr , 54     O" 

Stratum  above  the  piltar.,,...*,,.. ,.„•„„,«.««••,  aj     6- ' 

No.  4.  Another  TiUar  to  tit  westward. 

Feet  lachcSi 

Stratum  below  the  pillar •.*••«**«« ,•„„•*,,  17     i 

Height  of  the  pillar..., ,*,.••••. .„*„,..„^ .,*«  50     6 

#tratum  aoove.,,,^,, ,*•.••«,« •««,««,,.«««,,«,,,4,,,,«  51     1 
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IJo.  5.  Another  Pillar  farther  to  the  westward.  y  ' 

Feet,  inohet. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar.... ...•••• « IQ     8 

Height  of  the  pillar..t * « 55     1 

Stratum  above.. •...•••.••....  54     7 

The  stratum  above  the  pillars  which  is  here  mentioned  i^ 
uniformly  the  same>  consisting  of  numberless  small  piU 
lars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions  \  sometimes 
so  irregularljy  that  the  stones  can  onlj  be  said  to  have  an 
inclination  to  assume  a  columnal  form  ^  in  others  morci 
regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  disturbing  the  stratum 
of  large  pillars,  whose  tops  every,  where  keep  an  uni- 
form and  irregular  line.  Proceeding  now  along  shore^ 
round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  ^rou  arrive  at  Oua^na^ 
Scarve,  or  the  "  Corvorant's  Cave."  Here  the  stratum 
tinder  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  very  high  ;  the  pillars  above 
it  are  considerably  less  than  those  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  island,  but  still  very  considerable^  Beyond  is  a  bay 
-which  cuts  deep  into  the  island,  rendering  it  in  that  place 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  sides  of 
this  bay,  especially  beyond  a  little  valley,  which  almost 
cuts  the  island  into  two^  are  two  stages  of  pillars,  but 
small;  however  having  a  stratum  between  them  exactly 
the  same  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable  lit- 
tle pillars,  shaken  out  of  their  places^  and  leaning  in  all 
directions.  Having  passed  this  bay,  thie  pillars  totally 
cease.  The  rock  is  of  a  dark  brown  stone  ;  and  Ho  signs 
of  regularity  occur  till  you  have  passed  round  the  south-east 
tnd  of  the  island  (a  space  almost  as  l^rge  as  that  occupied 
by  the  pillars),  which  you  meet  again  on  the  west  side^ 
beginning  to  form  themselves  irregularly,  as  if  the  stra*' 
tern  had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and  soon  a^rrive  at 
the  bending  pillars  where  I  began.     The  stone  of  wbicb 
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tot?-    the  pillars  are  formed  is  a  coarse  kind  of  basaltes,  vtif 
much  resembling  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland/* 

We  have  given  this  account  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  correct  measurements  of  the  ba*- 
saltic  column^,  to  take  which  must  have  beea  a  work  of 
much  trouble  and  difficulty,  tt  may  be  added,  that  oa 
the  north  side  of  Staffa  is  a  large  fav^ti ;  and  that  wheft 
the  waves  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  are  agitated  and  dask 
themselves  against  this  part  of  the  rock,  the  approiiching' 
wave  fills  the  cavern^  and  at  the  same  time  cbmpresses 
the  air  within,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  spring  or  recoil, 
again  forces  out  the  water  in  white  froth  or  smokc,<  with 
a  leport  similar  to  the  firing  of  cannon^  whidi  is  heaid  at 
•  a  great  distanee*  It  may  be  remarked^  sLbo,  that  the  sea, 
during  winter,  rushing  into  the  caverns  "irhich  penetrate 
the  island,  shakes  the  whole  mass  .to  its  &undation«  Some 
poor  people  that  resided  there  one  winter  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle^  were  so  terrified  by  the  rocking  of  their  mise- 
rable hut  in  tenipestubus  weather^  that  they  seized  the  first 
opportutiity  of  forsaking  thd  idand,  beUeving  thiit  the 
strange  concuissions  which  they  felt  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  rage  of  an  evil  spirit.'  The  Gave  of  Fb^ 
gsd  h  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificeni  objects 
which  the  eye  can  behold  p  consisting,  a»  it  ddesy  of  a 
massy  roof  of  enorriions  weight  restmg  on  the  tops  of  re^^ 
gular  colunitts.  The  roof  consists  of  fragments  of  pili' 
lars,  the  shafts  of  which  haVe  been  washed  away  by  the 
«€ean«  The  fragments  are  cemented  by  calcareous  mat* 
ler ;,  which,  when  Contrasted  with  the  dark  purple  heza* 
gons  formed  by  the  end&  of  pillars^  give»  the  whc^  th^ 
appearance  of  Mosaic  work^  Between  the  uprighl  pil» 
lars  is  often  found  a  cement,  generally  of  a  beautif ul  v^hite 
cplour,  interspersed  with  rhomboidal  and  pri^m^ttic  crys^ 
tals,  which  are  sometimes  tinged  with  green.     This  sub- 
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Stance  is  in  general  calcareous  spar  (crystallized  barbenate  ^^^ 
mt  lime).  In  some  instances^  however^  the  space  is  filled 
up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful  white  granite.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  basaltic  pillars,  when  broken,  are  to 
be,  found  pieces  of  radiated  zeolite.  At  the  farther  exr 
tremity  of  the  Cave  of  Fingal.is  a  small  cave,  which  from 
certain  passages  sends  forth  an  agreeable  noise ;  hence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  An^va^Vine,  or  the  "  JVIelodir 
•09  Cave.'* 

Dr  Uno  Van  Troil^  the  learned  Bishop  of  Iinck<e* 
peng,  who  visited  Staffa  along  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
his  Letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  aq* 
count  of  this  cave ;  **  How  magnificent  are  the  remains 
we  have  of  the  porticos  of  the  ancients  !  and  with  what 
admiration  do  we  behold  the  colonnades  which  adorn  the 
principal  boildings  of  our  times  !  And  yet,  every  one 
who  compares  them  with  Fingal's  Cave,  formed  by  Na- 
ture in  the  Island  of  Staffa,  must  readily  acknowledge  that 
this  piece  of  Nature's  architecture  far  surpasses  every  thing 
that  invention,  luxury,  and  taste,  ever  produced  gmongthe 
Greeks," 

^*  This  superb  monument,?*  says  M.  de  St  Fond,  <*  of  a 
iprand  subterr^eous  combustion,  the  date  of  which  has  been, 
lo^t  in  the  lapse  of  ageS,  presents  an  appearance  of  ord^r  and 
regularity  so  wonderful,  that  it  is^.difficult  for  the  coldest 
observer,  and  one  the  least  sensible  to  the  phenomena  which 
relate  to  the  convulsions  6f4he  globe,  not  to  be  singularly 
astonished  by  this  prodigy,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  natural  palace.  I  (adds  he)  have  seen  many 
ancient  volcano^,  and  I  have  given  descriptions  df  several 
superb  basalldc  causeways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the 
inidst  of  lavas,  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing  which 
^omes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it, 
for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height 
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Si^ffji.  of  the  arch,  tlic  situation,  the  form,  the  dcgancc  of  this 
production  of  nature,  or  its  resemblance  to  the  master* 
pieces  of  art,  though  this  has  had  no  share  in  its  con* 
struction.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  tradi<* 
tion  should  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  hero." 

Staffa  is  nearly  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude  with 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  a  large 
tract  of  ocean  intervenes  bet\^ixt  them,  together  with  the 
western  points  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Ilay.  The  opi<» 
nioiis  of  the  native  Irish  oonceming  the  Giant's  Causeway 
were  by  no  means  unnatural.  They  saw  a  tegular  mole  going 
into  the  sea,  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  had  etery 
N  appearance  of  art.  The  only  obstacle  which  they  percei- 
ved was  the  insufficiency  of  human  strength  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude*  This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  o^ 
vercome,  and  the  celebrated  hero  Fion  Mac-Coul,  the  Fin« 
gal  of  Scotland,  became  the  giant  under  whose  forming 
9nd  directing  hand  this  singtUar  structure  was  erected.  As 
similar  pillars  were  known  to  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  think,  as  they  knew  little  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude, that  this  mole,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  was 
once  continued  across  the  channel,  connecting  the  Irish  and 
British  coasts  together ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  Fingal 
tnd  his  attendants  had  ready  acpess  from  one  island  to  thQ 
other. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  speculative  naturalists, 
that  these  basaltic  rocks  must  once  have  constituted  lava 
or  melted  matter,  such  as  flows  from  a  volcano  ;  and  that 
the  regularity  of  form  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  crys- 
tallization, in  the  same  manner  as  when  sugar  dissolved 
in  water  is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  and  beiilg  suff<^red 
%o  cool  slowly  assumes  the  form  of  the  crystals  called  sugar 
^f^^d^.  ^r  Qowal  obseryes^  that  all  along  the  ^astefn  sido 
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«f  mount  Etna  tbe  soil  is  broken,  but  filled  with  beantiful  l<E<'S«"»^3t 
varieties  of  basaltes.  Indeed,  according  to  this  author, 
there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  so  rich  as  Etna  in  basaltes, 
nor  where  so  many  curious  figures  of  it  are  to  be  seen. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  mentioned  basaltes  which  have 
been  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  5  and  Fa- 
liasi^  has  given  a  view  of  an  extinguished  volcano  with 
pillars  in  tbe  crater. 

At  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  baj  formed 
by  the  crooked  figure  of  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of 
MuUy  at  the  distalice  of  about  three  leagues  from  Staffa, 
is  the  celebrated  sacred  island  which  is  known  under  three  Icolomkni 
names;  viz*  Hii  or  I  (pronounced  ee)^  lona,  and  Icolum- 
kill.  The  Druids  undoubtedly  possessed  I  before  the  in- 
troduction  of  Christianity.  A  green  eminence,  close  to  the 
Sound  oif  I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids  burial-place. 
A  cottager,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot, 
and  digging  earth  to  cover  them,  brought  up  some  bones, 
which  tbe  people  of  the  island  immediately  condnded  to 
be  the  bones  of  the  Druids.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
first  Christians  banished  the  Druids  and  took  possession  of 
their  seat.  It  may  be  observed  that  Bede  calls  this  island 
Hii ;  and  /,  in  Gaelic  (pronounced  ei),  signifies  ^  an 
island ;''  which  name  this  sacred  isle,  by  <way  of  emi* 
nence,  receives  to  this  day.  In  monkish  writers  it  is 
called  lona^  which  signifies  the  ^*  Island  of  Waves."  In 
more  modem  times  it  was  called  J-Colum^kitt ;  that  is, 
the  **  Island  cf  Colum-kiU,'*  in  honour  of  Columba.  The 
name  lona  is  now  quite  lost  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  al« 
ways  called  I,  except  when  the  speaker  would  wish  to  lay 
an  emphasis  upon  the  word,  and  then  it  is  called  Icolumkill. 

According  to  Bede,   St  Columba  came  to  Britain  to^tCoIum^ 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  northern  Picts  in  the  year  565,^ 
Iq  the  reign  of  l^ugen  the  Third;  and  haying  succeeded  in 
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jpoliiinkill,  his  purpose,  the  Picts  grated  him  this  island,  from  which, 
Pedc  says,  they  were  separated  only  by  a  narrow  ana  of 
the  sea.  In  passing,  wp  may  observe,  that  if  there  be  any 
piith  in  this  remark,  concerning  the  Pict^  possessing  the 
Island  of  Mull  and  the  Hebrides,  important  historical  c(hi- 
clusions  will  thence  arise.  It  will  follow,  that  thf  Orkney 
;md  Shetland  Isles,  together  with  the  Hebrides  and  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  Scotland,  were  .originally  inhabited 
)>y  the  same  people,  who  were  probably  of  Sgandiqavi^  or 
Norwegian  descent ;  that  the  Duns  of  the  west  Qoast  and 
islands,  and  the  Picts  houses  of  the  east  and  norths  which 
are  precisely  similar  buildings,  did  actually  belong  to  the 
same  Scandinavian  r>ace of  people,  usually  called  Picts;  and 
that  the  Gael  or  Celts,  now  called  Highlanders,  'Were  in 
those  times  confined  to  the  interior  mountains  of  the  nortli^ 
pf  Scotland.  The  Picts,  both  of  the  north  ^nd  the  west^ 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  a  new  Danish  or  Norw^gi^ 
invasion  under  Harold  Harfager ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Gael  or  Highlanders  ultimately  subdued  the  west-* 
em  Picts  ^nd  Danes,  and  gave  their  language  to  tbe  west- 
ern coasts  and  isles,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  to  the  eastern 
'  coasts  and  northern  isles,  where  the  Picts  formed  a  large 
|>ody  pf  people,  These  ideas  are  eonfinne^.by  the  im- 
portant fact  mentipned  by  Adamnan,  abbot  of  loi^n^  and 
one  of  the  earliest  successors  of  St  Cplumba,  that  in  his 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts  and  isles  used 
pork  as  a  coqimon  article  of  food,  which  we  baye  sai^ 
the  G^el  are  gnly  at  present  beginning  to  do« 

As  soon  ^s  Columba  got  possession  of  I<Hia  h^  founded 
^  cell  of  monks ;  borrowing  his  institutions,  it  is  supposed, 
from  one  of  the  oriental  monastic  orders.  Jt  is  said  that 
the  first  |>eligions  were  canons  regular^;  of  whom  the 
founder  was  th^  first  abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the 
year  116,  differed  from  those  of  the  church  pf  Rome, 
j^pth  in  the  observation  of  Easter  and  in  the  clerical  tos^i 
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.  wane, .  It  may'^bc  remarked,  that  the  first  Christian  clergy  TcolumkilJ* . 
ef  Scotland  were  denominated  Culdees.  They  were  monks, 
and  their  monasteries  were  a  sort  of  seminaries,  which  sent 
out  bishops  and  priests,  according  to  their  discretion,  tore^ 
sid^  in  diflFerent .  districts.  The  priests  sent  out  by  them 
appear  to  have  affected  a  retired  mode  of  life,  and  their 
residence  was  called  a  kill,  cuil^  or  cell ;  and  hence  the 
names  of  a  vast  multitude  of  .parishes  in  Scotland  begin 
with  the  syllable  kill,  as  will  be  obvious  from  turning  to 
the  population  tables,  especially  of  the  western  counties. 
The  see  of  Rome,  at  a  future  period,  prevailed  with  the 
ScottisAi  clergy,  or.  Culdees,  to  submit  themselves  to  i\&, 
authority ;  as  by  so  doing  they  no  doubt  acquired  additional 
importance,  becoming,,  under  one  head,  a  part  of  the  great 
eccjlesiiastical  hierarchy  which  for  ages  contrivedj  in  agrea^ 
degree,  to  rule  over  Europe. 

Columba  led  in  lona  a  very  exemplary  life,  and  was 
greatly  respected  fqr  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.^  A\ 
length,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
in  ttie  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  interred  in  this 
island ;  though  the  Irish  contend  that  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Down,  and  deposited  between  those  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Bridget.  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
the  natives  of  I,  who  still  point  out  his  grave.  The  re- 
ligious establishments  in  this  island  continued  in  the  un-. 
molested  exercise  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries  ;  but 
in  the  year  807,  they  wete  attacked  by  the  Danes,  whp 
with  their  usual  barbarity  slew  part  of  the  monks,  and 
forced  the  remainder,  with  Collach  their  abbot,  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  The  monastery  remained  depopulatecl 
for  several  years ;  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  recei- 
ved a  new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued  there  till 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  institutions,  when  the  re<9 . 
venues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  abo- 
lition of  ppiscopacy  became  the  property  of  the  Diilw^^ 
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Icolumkiil.  In  fills  isle  were  two  monasteries  5  one  for  monks  and  aa- 
other  for  nuns.     In  the  court  of  the  cathedral  are  two 

€athcdraL  crosses ;  one  called  St  Martin's,  which  is  very  elegant, 
and  formed  of  one  piece  of  red  granite  fourteen  feet  kigh  j 
the  other,  called  St  John's  Cross,  is  ranch  broken.  The 
catliedral  has  a  very  handsome  choir  in  the  middle,  with 
two  side  aisles,  the  whole  forming  a  cross.  The  tower, 
which  is  three  stories  high,  is  supported  by  four  arches 
adorned  with  figures  in  hasso  relievo.  These  arches  are 
supported  by  pillars  about  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  capitals  of  these  pillars  arc 
ornamented  with  several  grotesque  figures,  among  which  is 
an  angel  with  a  pair  of  scales  weighing  souls,  and  the  De- 
vil keeping  down  the  scale  in  which  the  standard  is  with 
his  paw.  The  tower  is  ascended  by  a  narrow  windings 
«tair  ;  is  almost  entire  ;  and  some  of  the  roof  timbers  are 
itill  remaining.  Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  the 
east  end  of  the  transverse  fell  down.  The  length  of  the  ca-' 
thedral  from  east  to  west  is  thirty-eight  yards,  the  breadth 
eight,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  about  twenty*four 
yards.  The  large  east  window  has  been  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  Gotliic  style;  but  its  light  and  elegant  work- 
manship is  much  Injured.  One  thing  remarkable  in  this 
building  is,  that  the  windows  are  almost  all  of  different 
forms,  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  window  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  so  well  contrived  as  to  admit  abundance  of 
light,' yet  exclude  the  winds  and  rain  ;  so  that  it  probably 
served  tire  purpose  of  a  ventilator  to  the  building  as  well 
as  a  window.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  formerly 
stood  a  large  table  or  altar  of  white  marble,  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight  yards. 
If  this  be  true,  the  marble  slab  must  have  been  the  largest 
^v^r  found  in  this  country.  But  Mr  Pennant,  on  the  autbo^ 
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Tiiy  of  Sacbeverel,  v/ho  saw  it  when  almost  entire,  saysJco|«ft^^»'l- 
that  ihc  size  of  it  was  six  feet*  by  four  inches,  which  is 
much  tnore  probable.  This  altar  was  brought  from  a 
quarry  near  the  church  of  Strath,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  Of 
this  altar  there  arc  now  no  remains.  The  common  opi- 
nion was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  a- 
gainst  shipwrtcks,  fire,  and  miscarriages,  and  ensured  to 
the  possessor  success' in  whatever  he  undertook.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
should  each  secure  a  bit  of  it,  or  that  they  sent  fragments 
pf  itio  their  frierids  in  distant  parts.  It  was  likewise  sold 
to  strangers  who  visited  the  island,  and  who  were  anxious 
to  poseess  a  piece  of  so  valuable  a  relic.  Mr  Pennant  says, 
that  at  the  time  when  be  visited  the  island  a  very  small 
portion  was  only  left,  and  even  that  he  contributed  to  di-» 
minish.  In  the  museum  of  Anderson's  Institution  in  Glas- 
gow is  a  good  specimen  of  this  altar,  brought  from  Ico- 
lumkill  by  the  founder.  It  is  a  granulated  marble  of  a 
pure  white.  Very  near  the  place  where  this  aitar  stood, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  tombstone  of  black 
marble,  quite  entire,  on  which  is  a  very  fine  recumbent 
figure  of  the  abbot  Macfingen,  as  large  as  life,  in  his  sa- 
cred robes,  with  a  crosier  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted 
up  to  his  chin,  elbowing  two  lions  at  one  end,  and  spum- 
ing two  at  the  other.  This  elegant  tombstone  is  supported 
by  four  pedestals  about  a  foot  high,  and  round  the  margia 
is  this  inscription  :  ! 

+  Hie  +  Jacet  4"  Johannes  Macfingen  Abbas  De.  Jj 
•^  Qui  Obiit  Anno  M.D.  Cujus  Anima  propicietur  Al- 
tissimus.     Amen. 

Just  opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
freestone,  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the 
tombstone  of  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced.  Oa 
the  floor  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight,  rudely  sculp, 
t^red,  with  ^n  animal  sfv^^vflin^  at  hi^  fee;.     On  the  rigl^^i 
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fp)ln<nkilL  of  the  cathedral,  but  contiguous  to  it,  are  the  remains  of 
the  college.  Some  of  the  cloisters  are  still  visible  -,  and 
the  common-hall  is  nearly  entire,  cootaining  stone' seats  in 
niches  for  the  disputants*  The  styles  of  architecture  in 
this  cathedral  are^ different ;  the  arcbes  of  one  part  being 
circular  segments,  which  is  the  jSaxon  or  Roman,  and  the 
others  pdnted  or  Gothic.  This,  howeVer,  is  the  case 
ivith  many  other  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  church  is  a  spot,  under 
which  lie  concealed  the  black  stones  upon  which  the  old 
Highland  chieftains,  when  tiiey  made  contracts  and  allian. 
ces^  used  to  take  thie  oa^H;  which  ^as  considered  as.nH>ro 
sacred  than  any  other  obligsttion,  and  could  not  be  viola- 
ted, without  the  blacken  iufamy.  McDonald,  I^ord  of 
the  Isles^  delivered  the  rights  of  tb^r  lands  to  hi^  vassals 
in  ifhe  isles  and  on  tbe.  n^irtland,  wiih  uplifted  hands  an4 
bended  knees^.  on  the.  black  stones  ^  and  in  this  posture^ 
before  many  witnesses,. soleitonly  swore  that  he  wofild 
never  recal  the  rights  he  then  granted.  So  sacred  was  an 
oath  sworn  upon  these  ^  stones,  ,t^  it  became  proverbid, 
for  ja  person  who  w^s:  certain  of  what  he  ajHrmed,  to  say, 
that  1^  could  make  oatb  of  it  upon  the  black  stones. 
The  revenues  of  this  monastery  and  cathedral  were  once 
very  considerable.  Donald.  Monro,  Deaq  of  the  Isles, 
who  visited  many  of  them  in  the  year  I54i)»  says  that  se- 
veral islsulds  once  belopged  to  it,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  Galway^  with.  largQ 
estates  annexed.  These,  it  seem'^s,  were  taken  from  them, 
and  granted  to  the  canons  of  Holyroodhoulse  about  11  SO. 
All  the  females  who  died  in  this  island  were  buried  in 
the  nunnery^  and  all  the.males  in  or  near  the  abbey.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  thje 
. bii^hop's  house,  with  hi&. grounds  and  garden  still  inclo* 
sed  >  fi^oin  wh^cb  it  would. seem  that  the  bishops  who  ret 
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tided  here  Tfere  content  with  a  moderate  share  of  the  good  icolnmldlL 
things  of  this  life;  the  house  being  very  small*  Here  re- 
sided the  bishops  of  the  isles,  after  the  Isle  of  Man  was  '  . 
separsited  from  them  and  ereaed  into  a  separate  see.  This 
eveitt  hap|)ened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;,  previous 
to  which  their  cathedral  wa»  in  the  Isle  of  Man  :  but  af- 
terwards the  abbots  of  leotumkill  allowed  them  the  use  of 
their  church^  They  formerly  had  the  title  of  bishops  of 
Sodor  and  Man ;  but  on  the  erection  of  two  separate  seesy  * 
the  bishops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title^  which  they  stiU 
keep  ;  and  those  of  the  other  s^es  were  called  the  Bishops 
of  the  Ides-  The  title  of  these  prelates  during  the  con- 
junction of  Man  and  Sodor  wss  first  explained  by  Dr 
M*Pherson.  It  was  before  his  time  always  supposed  t#  .  • 
be  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imagimtty  town  either  in  Man 
or  Icolumkill.  I>uring  the  time  that  the  Norwegians,  and 
afterwards  the  McDonalds,  possessed  the  isles,  they  divi- 
ded them,  as  formerly  noticed,  into  two  parts  ;  the  north- 
cm^  which  comprehended  all  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  called  Nordereys,  from  nor» 
der,  north,  and  i  or  ey,  an  island  ;  and  the  Sudereys  include 
those  that  lay  to  the  south  of  that  promontory,  But  as 
the  Sudereys  formed  the  most  important  division,  it  had 
the  honour  of  giving  thenamc  to  tiie  bishoprick  ;  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  retained  both  titles  after  the  separation,  as 
the  King  of  England  retains  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a  cell,  said  to  b^  the .  bu- 
riaUp^ace  of  St  Columba ;  and  just  within  the  great  entry 
into  the  chufch  the  bason  for  holy  water  still  renpiains  en- 
fire.  A  little  to. the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  a  small  cha«Oran*s 
pel,  pretty  entire,  called  Grant's  Chapel,  whi^h  is  said  to  *^^ 
be  the  first  building  attempted  on  the  island  hy  Columba  ; 
but  that,  by  the  machinations  of  Some  e;vil  spirit,  the  walls 
tumbled  down  as  fast  as  thoy  were  built  up.     Columba. 
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Icolumkni.  on  this  betook  himself  to  ptayer  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
'  island,  and  was  told  by  an  angel  that  the  building  would 
never  be  completed  till  a  human  victim  was  buried  alive; 
His  friend  and  companion  Oran  generously  offered  him- 
self as  a  victim,  and  was  interred  accordingly.  After 
three  days,  Columba  wished  to  take  a  farewel  look  at  his 
old  friend,  and  ordered  th?  earth  and  stones  ^o  be  removed 
from  the  tomb  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
Oran  started  up,  and  began  to  reveal  **  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house,^  telling  many  strange  things ;  in  particu- 
lar, that  hell  was  only  a  creature  of  the  priests,  and  that 
no  such  place  existed.  The  politic  Columba  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  earth  to  be  flung  in  again ;  poor  Oran 
was  overwhelmed,  and  an  end  effectually  put  to  his  pra- 
.  ting.  In  Oran's  Chapel  are  several  tombstones ;  and  a- 
roong  them  one  with  much  carved  work,  but  without  any 
inscription,  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial-place  of  O- 
ran.  In  a  small  inclosure,  near  the  south  end  of  the  cha- 
pel, lie  the  remains  of  Lachlan  Macfingen,  father  of  John 
the  abbot.  Over  his  grave  is  placed  a  plain  black  stone, 
with  the  following  inscription  in  the  old  British  character. 
"  Hac  est  crux  Lauchlani  Macfingen,  et  ejus  filij  Johan- 
nis  Abbatis  de  Ij,  facta  anno  Dom.  CCCCLXXXIX.'' 
West  from  this,  at  a  small  diJtance,  lies  a  stone,  much 
impaired  by  time,  with  an  inscription  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  rude,  and  seemingly  more  ancient,  without  any 
date.  This  is  the  burial-place  of  Angus  McDonald  of 
Can  tyre  and  Isla,  of  whose  wars  a  long  detail  Is  given  in 
the  'work  called  the  "  Feuds  of  this  Clans."  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows:  **  Hie  jacet  Angusius,  filius  Angusii 
Male  Domlinaat  Sominii  et  Ila." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  grave-stone  o£ 
Ailean-Nair-Lop-a-Ceatharnarch,  chief  of  a  family  of  the 
clan  of  McLean,  from  whom  Is  descended  the  laird  of 
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Torlolsk.  On  this  stone  is  the  figure  of  ,a  ship  under  ^<io^n«^yi» 
sally  a  standard,  four  lions,  and  a  tree.  In  this  chapel  is 
likewise  the  tomb  of  a  M*Lean  of  Lochbuy,  grasping  a 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  sword.  A  Mac- 
lean of  Coll  likewise  lies  buried  here  ;  the  effigjr  is  in  ar- 
mour, with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand.  Very  near  the 
tomb  of  Angus  McDonald  lies  his  enemy  and  persecutor 
the  ambitious  McLean  of  Duart  ^  the  effigy  likewise  in 
armour,  bearing  a  shield  and  a  two-handed  sword.  South 
of  the  chapel  is  an  inclosure  containing  a  great  number  of 
stones,  but  so  overgrown  with  weeds  that  few  of  the  ip- 
scriptions  are  legible.  In  this  inclosure  lie  the  remain s^oy^l"^^ 
of  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight 
Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  who  were 
ambitious  of  reposing  in  this  holy  ground^  where  they 
would  not  mix  with  vulgar  dust.  There  was  likewi^ 
another,  and  probably  a  greater  inducement  to  prefer  this 
place  as  the  receptacle  of  their  remains,  vix.  a  belief  it; 
the  following  ancient  prophecy,  translated,  or  rather  imi* 
tated  from  the  Erse  ; 

Seyen  years  before  tbat  awful  day. 

When  time  shall  be  no  more, 
A  watery  ^ehige  will  o'er  sweep 

Hibernians  mossy  shore : 
The  green-clad  Isla  too  shall  sink. 

While,  with  the  great  and  good,  • 

Columba*s  happy  isle  will  rear 

Her  towVs  above  the  flood. 

Besides  these  tombs^  where  the  bones  of  monarchs 

have  probably  long  since  mouldered  away,  in '  the  same 

sanctuary,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  lie  most  of  the 

Lords  of  the  Isles.     The  tomb- stones  are  very  numerous, 

but  scarcely  any  of  them  have  any  legible  characters.^ 

Many  of  them  most  probably  cover  the  remains  of  men: 
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)toltimkill.  who,  as  Dr  Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  to  be  6# 
soon  forgotten*  An  inscription  upon  one  tomb,  however^ 
explains  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Bea-^ 
ton  of  the  clan  M'Lean,  a  physician,  who  died  on  the 
19th  of  November  1657,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hi* 
age. 
Nunnery.  Xhe  ruins  of  the  nunnefy  are  also  to  be  seeti.  Tlierd 
is  a  very  large  court,  which  undoubtedly  contained  ha- 
bitations for  the  nuns  ;  bilt  nothing  remains  except  the 
walls.  The  nunnery  church,  excepting  a  part  of  the 
roof,  is  entire.  This  charch  is  fifty-eight  fefet  long  and 
twenty  broad.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  ordered  a  door 
to  be  placed  on  it  with  a  lock ;  but  the  natives  havd 
forced  the  lock,  and  use  it  as  a  stable  for  their  cattle 
during  the  night.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  covered 
thick  with  coW-dung,  excepting  the  eastern  end,  which 
Mr  Pennant  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  where  the  tombi 
of  the  last  prioress  is  discernible,  though  much  defa« 
Ced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto  relievo  on  the  face  of 
a  black  marble  stone.  An  angel  is  seen  on  ea(5h  sMr, 
and  above  them  is  a  comb  and  a  small  plate.  These  fi^^ 
gures  occupy  one-half  the  stone.  On  the  other  half  i* 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  mitre  on  her  heady 
and  the  infant  in  her  arms  ;  and  above  her  are  figures  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  At  her  feet,  between  the  two  figures^ 
is  this  address,  supposed  from  the  prioress,  '*  Sancta  Ma^ 
ria,  ora  pro  me  ;**  and  round  the  stone^  in  old  British 
characters,  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hie  jacet  Do- 
mina  Anna  Donaldo  Firleti  Fllra,  quondam  Pnoressa  de 
lona,  quae  obiit  Anqo  M.  D.  Xlmo.  cujus  Animam  A^ 
brahamo  commendamus'\ 

There  are  some  other  monuments  on  the  floor ;  but 
they  are  so  eflTaced  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  made 
out.     The  roof  over  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel  re* 
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l^ains  entire^  consisting  of  four  archek  niecHiig  at  iKe  icoliimkilL 
top.  The  intervals  ate  filled  up  with  thin  stones  placed 
edgewise,  forming  a  very  bandsooie  vanlt  or  canopy* 
The  arphitectare  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in^  the  Saxon 
B^e,  has  by  no  means  been  bad.  This  nunnery  was  filled 
with  canonessesof  St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St  Oran, 
the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  these  nuns  were  per^t 
mitted  to  live  in  cbmmunity  tor  a  donsiderable  time  after 
the  reformation^  yet  it  was  not  for  many  yeats  after  Co-^ 
lumba  came  to  I»  that  he  allowed  them  or  any  other  wo« 
men  to  settle  in  that  island^  for  he  was  no  friend  to  th# 
fair  sex  )  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have  held  theni 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  detested  cattle  On  their  ac« 
count,  and  would  not  permit  a  cow  to  come  near  his  sa« 
i:red  Ivalls,  because  **  s/ar  am  be  boy  bi^dh  iean  ^s  fa^ 
afHf  bH  bean^  bPdh  mallacha  ;'*  **  wherc^  there  is  a  cow 
there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  ther^  is  a  womaii 
there  must  be  mischief." 

The  nuns  for  some  time  lived  in  t  small  island  near  T^ 
%^hich  is  still  called  the  Island  of  Nuns  \  but  the  abbots 
who  succeeded  Golumba^  not  being  so  unrelenting,  allow- 
ed them  to  be  established  in  the  island^  where  they  worci 
a  white  gown  and  a  rochet  of  fine  linen*  On  the  nortE 
side  of  the  nuntiery  chapeli  to  the  northwatd  of  this  build-< 
xng,  is  a  causeway  leading  to  the  cathedral^  called  the 
Main  Street.  It  is  joined  by  two  others :  One  of  them  is 
called  the  Royal  Street,  and  th^  other  Martyr  Street^ 
leading  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is 
to  elegant  cross^  called  McLean's  Crbss^  being  ptie  of  t, 
great  number  (Mr  Pennant  says  S€0^)  that  were  standing 
.  in  this  island  at  the  reformation^  but  which  were  soon  af^i 
ter  demolished  by  order  of  a  provincial  assembly  held  ia 
this  island.  These  crosses  were  probably  erected  in  con< 
sequence  of  vows^  or  perhaps  as  fuonnmenta^  with  a  taitf 

Vol.  V.  I  i 
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Icolmnkai.  hope,  as  is  observed  by  the  above  mentioned  writ^,  «f 

perpetuating  the  memorj  of  the  founders. 
Rank  of  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
the  abbots  jbjjQ^  ^f  Icolumkill  maintained  a  jurisdiction,  not  only 
over  all  the  other  monasteries  that  branched  from  this» 
but  over  all  the  monks  of*  this  abbey  that  exercised  the 
function  of  priest,  or  even  of  bishop,  in  other  places. 
Pennant  remarks,  that  Bede  speaks  of  this  singular  pre- 
eminence, and  says  that  the  island  always  had  for  a  go- 
vernor  an  abbot  presbyter,  whose  power  (by  a  very  un- 
common rule),  not  only  every  province,  but  even  the  bi- 
shops themselves,  obejed.  From  this  account  the  ene- 
mies to  episcopacy  have  inferred,  that  the  rank  of  bishop 
was  a  novelty  introduced  into  the  church  in  corrupt  times; 
and  the  authority  they  assumed  was  an  arrant  usurpation, 
since  a  simple  abbot  a:nd  presby  ter,for  so  considerable  a  space^ 
was  permitted  to  have  the  superiority.  In  answer  to  tlus^ 
Archbishop  Usher  advances,  that  the  power  of  the  Abbot 
of  lona  was  only  local,  and  extended  only  to  the  bishop 
wh6  resided  there  ;  for  after  the  conquest  of  Uie  Isle  of 
Man  by  the  English,  and  the  division  of  the  see  after  that 
event,  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles  made  lona  his  residence, 
which  before  was  in  Man.  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  the 
venei^able  Bede  seems  to  be  a  stronger  authority  than  the 
Ulster  Annals,  quoted  by  the  archbishop,  which  pretend 
no  more  than  that  a  bishop  had  always  resided  in  looa, 
„without  even  an  attempt  to  refute  the  positive  assertion 
of  the  most  respectable  author  we  have,  relating  to 
church  matters,  in  those  primitive  times.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  lona  was  a  great  Culdee  seminary, 
which  educated  and  sent  out  priests  and  bislhops  to  a  great 
variety  of  quarters  -^  and  thus  its  abbot  or  president,  tho* 
himself  only  a  priest  or  presbyter,  had  a  very  extensive 
ecclcsiatical  jurisdiction.    When  this  great  western  semi» 
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Ifcary  united  itself  to  the  see  of  Rome,  thi  pope  iid  his  Ifrinmlini^ 
agents  would  be  willing  to  accept,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  nominal  subjection  of  this  remote  establishment :  an^ 
thus  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Icolumkill,  considered  as  ah 
university^  retained  their  patronage  of  bishopricks  and 
numerous  parishes  ;  and  an  anomalous  establishment  was 
Created,  by  which  a  simple  presbyter  or  priest  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

St  Columba  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  foretold  the 
profanation  of  his  retreat,  and  that  it  would  one  day  bd 
restored  td  all  its  splendour,  in  the  following  vers« : 

An  I  mo  cridhe,  I  jno  graidh 

Aa  aite  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba  3 
Ach  miin  tig  an  saoghal  gu  crich 

Bichidh  I  mar  a  bha* 

O  sacred  dome  and  mj  beloVd  abode ! 

Whose  walls  now  echo  to  the  praise  of  God, 

The  time  shall  come  when  boding  monks  shaU  ceaie^ 

And  lowii^  herds  here  ocoipy  their  place; 

But  better  ^es  shall  thereafter  conic. 

And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome. 

The  view  of  I  from  the  east  is  very  picturesque  :  Aii 
extent  of  flat  ground,  little  elevated  above  the  water,  co- 
vered with  the  reihains  df  Threld  village,  still  inhabited; 
and  with  the  sacred  buildings.  Beyond  ihese  the  island 
rises  into  rocky  little  hiUs^  with  harrow  verdant  hollow^ 
between.  The  west  side  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the 
whole  is  a  singular  combination  of  rudeness  and  fertility; 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  minute  particles  of  sei 
shells,  mixed  with  black  fertile  mould,  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  white  clover,  crow's  foot,  and  daisies.'  Bear; 
flax,  and  potatoes  succeed.well. 

We  come  next  to  the  large  Island  of  Mull.    It  is  sepa-  Moli 
rated  from  Morven,  on  the  continent  of  Argylealnre^  by  il^ 

lia  / 
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^fl^^*  long  ntrrow  channel,  called  the  Sound  of  Mull  j  and  from 
the  more  southern  parts  of  that  countj,  bj  the  great  bay 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  south  to  the  Linnhe 
Lochy  and  the  great  Caledonian  Canal  across  the  island 
from  Fort  William  to  Inverness.  The  southern  side  of 
Mull  runs  due  east  and  west.  Its  western  sidt,  as  for* 
merlj  mentioned^  is  encroached  upon  by  a  great  bay,  in 
which  lie  the  islands  already  mentioned.  This  great  bay 
divides  i^elf  into  two  lesser  bays  or  locbs,  which  run  far 
into  the  country  -,  the  northern,  being  called  Loch-nan« 
gauly  and  the  southern  Loch  Scriden,  or  Loch  Leven*  In 
different  quarters  the  land  is  also  indented  by  a  variety  of 
bays,  such  as  Lochbuy  on  the  south,  Loch^elve  and 
Lochdon  on  the  east ;  and  north  of  these  the  Bay  of  Dow- 
art,  Macalister*s  Bay,  Loch  Mingary,  and  Loch  A^u- 
ne.  The  shores,  for  the  most  part,  boJd  and  rocky,,  but^ 
not  without  many  openings  and  fats  f  in  several  of  which: 
are  found  banks  of  shells  crumbled  into  sand,  which  being; 
spread  on  the  soil  produce  daisies  and  white  clover,  hy 
destroy  mg  the  moss  with  which  it  was  formerly  cover- 
ed. 
Ocpcwla*.  iTie  general  aspect  of  the  country  Is  nigged  and  momNK 
tainous»  The  island  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  lengdi 
from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  breadth  from, 
north  to  south  ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  square  of  tb^  extent,,  being; 
so  deeply  encroached  on  by  the  sea  on  its  western  ude.  It 
has  still  the  remains  of  ancient  woods,  the  greater  part  of - 
which  .have  been  gradually  cut  down.  Some  of  the 
mountains  form  excellent  sheep  walks ;.  and  that  sort  of 
stock  has  now  become  the  favourite  one  in  the  island  ;  but 
a  very  great  part  of  the  territory  is  very  poor,  exhibiting 
ttothing  b^t  crags,  heath,  and  swampy  morasses^  Some 
mojmtaios^rise  to  a  considerable  height*   From  the  top  of 
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the  mountain  called  Bien  More^  or  the  ^*  Great  Mount-  ^vP*  ^ 
ain/'  most  of  the  western  isles  may,  with  a  dear  sky,  be 
seen  at  one  view,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  laid  down 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  Bitntalindb,  also,  or  ^'  Prospect 
Mountain,"  as  the  word  seems  to  import,  commands  % 
very  extensive  view  on  all  »des,  and  sailors  give  it  th^ 
name  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

On  account  of  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  broken  nature  of  Cultw^ 
the  territory,  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  only  employed  on  the  small  strips  of  land 
near  the  coast.  Although  the  sheep-farming  has  been  in* 
troduced,  yet  great  nuinbers  of  black  cattle  are  annually 
reared  and  exported,  for  which  this  country  is  very  well 
adapted :  and  indeed  it  is  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  these 
that  the  peasantry  make  up  their  rents,  which  are  now 
paid  in  specie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  so 
high,  that  many  of  the  small  tenants  capilot,  with  all  their 
care,  make  up  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  cattle.  They  ar«e 
therefore  obliged,  after  they  have  tilled  their  little  arable 
ground,  to  leave  their  families,  and  go  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  where  they  can  be  employed  in  making 
canals,  or  to  some  quarter  where  they  can  make  kelp.  In 
this  way  they  contrive  to  save  a  little  money,  with  which 
they  return  home  before  the^  time  of  their  harvest.  Ther^ 
are  scarcely  any  inclosures  in  this  island ;  and  as  every 
family  cultivates  a  little  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  they  art 
obliged  to  employ  herds  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they 
feed,  to  prevent  their  eating  up  the  crops,  or  encroaching 
on  the  farms  of  their  neighbours.  The  want  of  inclosures 
takes  a  number  of  hands  from  active  employments^ 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  ex« 
treme  indolence.  The  principal  part  of  their  occupation 
consists  in  sitting  upon  a  bank,  and  occasionally  sending 
fheif  dogs  when  the  cattle  are  going  astray.  Tbcic  dodle 
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MtilL-  and  faithful  aBimals  save  them  all  the  labour.  The  com^ 
njon  people  are  prevented  from  deserting  this  miserable 
sort  of  existence  by  an  attachment  to  their  native.  soi,l ; 
and  some  proprietors,  and  even  great  tacksmen  who  have 
long  leases,  are  induced  to  persevere  in  the  old  unprofit- 
able mode  of  overstocking  their  lands  with  people,  ii\ 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  the  British  empire  has 
^recently  been  engaged,  which  enable  those  persons,  who 
can  easily  raise  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  to  recom- 
mend themselves  greatly  to  Government,  and  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  recruiting  service.  From  all 
t}iis  it  follows  that  agriculture  is  here  in  a  very  low  state  ; 
and  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  It  cannot  pro- 
Ijably  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants with  corn.  The  arable  land,  as  ^as  before  observed, 
IJes  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore.  Tl^e  soil,  cvea  . 
there,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a  light  reddish  eaith 
ipixed  "with  moss,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  much 
under  water.  The  spots  which  deserve  a  more  favourfiblc 
description  are  in  proportion  very  few.  The  con[^pion  prop 
is  a  very  inferior  kind  of  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
small  oats.  They  are  sown  about  the  end  of  March ;  and 
it  is  generally  October^  and  sometimes  November,  beforq 
they  are  ripe.  The  common  return  is  three  seeds,  and  so 
light,  that  two  bolls  of  o^^ts  only  inake  one  of  meal.  Bar- 
ley is  sown  about  the  end  of  Apri},  and  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  August.  It  generally  returns  from  six  tb  ten  seeds ; 
and  when  sown  onr  old  ground  manured  with  sea- ware,  it 
sometimes  produces  sixte^nfold.  This,  however,  is  very 
rare.  The  greatest  part  of  the  barley  |s  made  into  whis- 
ky, which  is  much  too  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands,  i 
fhe  latp  acts,  obliging  distillers  to  take  out  a  licence,  have  \ 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  number  of  stills  in  the  High- 
lands i  yet  in  most  of  the  sequestered  glens,  each  indivi-* 
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^al  distils  his  own  smrit,  withbut  any  fear  of  detection    ^^ 
from  the  officers  of  the  revenne. 

The  sea- ware  and  shell*sand,  which  are  used  as  ma« 
nure,  are  carried  to  the  fields  on  the  hacks  of  horses  in 
baskets  jor  creels.  The  plough  commonly  made  use  of  in 
this  island  is  very  rude,  and  is  probably  the  same  that  has 
been  used  fot  centuries  back.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses 
*  abreast.  They  seem  to  use  it  because  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  better.  There  are  no  ploughmakers  ;  so 
that  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  make  his  own,  which  he 
does  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers.  As  few  proprie- 
tors in  the  Highlands  grant  leases  to  their  small  tenants, ' 
it  is  impossible' to  expect  any  improvement  from  the  lat- 
ter. 

Th^  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though 
several  can  speak  English ;  and  were  the  schools  pcoperly 
encouraged,  this  language  would  gain  ground  fast ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ill  managed  and  ill  attended. 
Indeed,  the  encouragement  given  to  schoolmasters,  not 
only  here  .but  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlands,  is  in- 
sufficient to  induce  persons  properly  qualified  to  undertake 
this  useful  office.  In  general,  the  common  labourers  are 
better  paid,  and  better  able  to  support  a  family,  than  the 
schoolmaster. 

There  are  two  stated  ferries  in  the  island  ;  one  to  Mor- 
Tco,  and  the  other  from  Auchnacraig  to  Kerrerft,  and 
thence  to  the  mainland  near  Oban.  By  this  last  near  2000 
black  cattle  are  annually  wafted  over  for  the  several  markets 
to  which  they  are  driven,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  horses :  but  in  this  number  are  included^he  black  cattle 
from  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tiree,  which  are  driven  through 
Mull  in  their  way  to  the  low  country. 

The  only  mansion  of  note  in  the  island  is  Torloigh,  the  ADti^iil4ie«» 
i^dence  of  Mr  McLean,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  large  pro* 
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,  W^"  pcMTtion  of  the  island,  A  considerable  part  alio  belongt 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  factor  has  a  neat  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aros.  Upon  a  bold  headland 
projecting  iqtp  the  sea  is  situated  the  old  Castle  Doart, 
pr  Dowart,  formerly  the  se^t  of  the  M'Leans^  when 
thej  were  proprietors  of  the  whole  island*  It  is  now  in 
^tns ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  so  far  habitable  as  to 
afford  accoi^modation  to  a  small  party  of  soldiers  de- 
tached from  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  to  repress  smug« 
glers.  At  Aros  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle^  also 
built  on  a  steep  rock  by  the  sea,  and  secured  o^  the  land« 
side  by  a  moat  ^nd  drawbridge.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
long  the  residence  of  th^  M'Donalds^  Lords  of  the  Isles* 

^fiiwcr^  The  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  in  many  resipects  worthy 
pf  attentioq.  A  great  part  of  it  lies  on  a  mass  of  whin- 
Stone,  only  different  from  basaltes  in  the  coarseness  of  its 
grain.  In  many  places  the  rocks  9xe  basal ticj^  and  often 
assume  a  regular  columnar  form,  Near  Aros  there  are 
$ome  ro^ks  of  white  lava,  a  rare  mineral,  and  seemingly 
like  to  that  described  by  M.  Dblomieu  in  his  ^  Me- 
moires  sur  Plsle  de  Ponces/^  (limestone  abounds,  so|nc 
of  which  partal^es  of  ^he  nature  of  marble.  Some  seams 
of  coal  have  been  foqnd  in  different  parts.  There  is  one 
three  kpt  thick  in  the  hill  of  Bien* Anini,  the  property  of 
Sir  James  Riddel ;  which^  however,  it  has  never  been 
found  practicable  to  work  to  advantage.  The  quality  of 
the  coal,  however,  is  good.  A  seam  about  eighteen  inches 
thick  has  been  foiin4  in  the  parish  of  Kilfinichen,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  the  same  mineral  bt« 
also  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  BrolasSj^  the  property 
pf  Captain  MXean  of  Kenloqhieven.  In  one  place  ther^ 
is  a  stratum  pf  poal  under  basaltes^  and  in^  another  basaltef 
in9\imbent  on  that  minersCl ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
^t  kind  in  the  world.    These,  however,,  must  ^  fo^iflv 
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Jtercd  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  science  of  fl^-  MttlL  ^ 
neralogy  than  of  practical  utility.  It  is  so  totally  incon- 
sistent with  experience,  that  a  territory  consisting  chiefly 
of  whinstone  should  contain  an  uninterrupted  stratum  of 
coal  to  any  great  extent,  that  there  Is  little  reason  to  ex« 
pect  great  ben^t  from  the  specimens  of  that  mineral  found 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  mountain  of  Ben^Enich  a  singu* 
lar  mineral  substance  is  said  to  have  been  discovered ; 
viz.  a  zeolite,  or  compound  ^ilicious  spar  impregnated  with 
petroleum*  Sandstone  and  granite,  of  a  fine  qnali^,  are 
abundant ;  and  pebbles,  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  are 
found  on  the  shores^.  At  Balphetrish  Is  the  famous  Ring.  Ringing  * 
ing  Stone ;  the  dimensions  are,  seven  feet  long  by  six^***"^ 
broad^  and  four  feet  and  a  half  thidc.  It  is  of  a  dull  grey 
colour,  spotted  with  stars  of  black  mica,  and  totally  di(^ 
ferent  from  the  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  so  hard  that  it 
is  impossible  with  a  common  hammer  to  break  off  the 
smallest  l»t;  and  when  struck  with  a  stone  or.  hammer, 
it  yields  a  sound  like  b^ass  or  cast  iron.  The  mineral  pro^ 
perties  of  thi^  curious  stone  have  not  yet  been  investiga* 
ted.  As  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  mineralogy 
of  this  rude  and  broken  territory,  we  may  remark,  that 
In  many  places  it  is  formed  into  caverns  of  considerable 
size.  Of  these,  in  the  district  called  Airdmeanach,  twoCaTaoM^ 
deserve  notice  ;  one  is  called  Ladder  Cave.  There  is  a 
passage  to  this  cave  of  about  eighty  feet  open  above,  and 
where  two  men  may  walk  abreast.  A  l>reast-work  is 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  ifs  a  defence.  To  this 
breast* work  aladd^  is  standing  for  people  to'get  over  it  to 
the  cave ;  from  which  circumstance  it  took  its  name.  Within 
the  cave  there  is  room  for  about  eighty  men.  Here  is  a 
]arge  flag,  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  table,  and  some 
other  conveniencies.  In  this  cave^  tradition  says^  people 
f^^^ahe^er  in  times  of  trouble.  The  other,  called  M^EjnV  ' 
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oen^  cave,  is  in  Airdmeanach^ahd  is  still  mdch  more  aipa«^ 
dous  than  the  Ladder  Cave.  It  took  its  name^  ^s  traditiotl 
goes,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^Kinnen  going 
io  to  search  for  the  bottom,  which  was  then  thought  im- 
possible to  find,  as  the  cave  was  supposed  to  go  quite  a- 
cross  the  country.  M'Kinnen  went  in,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  in  later  times ; 
so  that  if  there  be  anj  truth  in  the  story  of  M*Kinnen,  he 
most  have  been  killed  by  persons  who  had  taken  shelter 
there^  and  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  spy  or  intruder. 
There  is  a  cave  in  Inimor  called  the  Nun's  Cave. 

The  only  village  worthy  of  notice  in  this  island  is  To- 
bermoray,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  It 
was  built  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
fisheries.  The  situation  of  this  village  is  excellent  (or  a 
fishing  station,  and  seaport.  It  possesses  a  fine  bay,  shelt- 
ered from  the  ocean  by  the  small  Isle  of  Calve  ;  and  it  is 
altuated  in  the  tract  of  the  shipping  which  pass  from  the 
westefn  parts  of  Britain  to  the  northern  countries  of  £u- 
Tope,  and  has  an  easy  communication  by  water  with  the 
fishing  lochs  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  considerable  towns,  in  the 
ether.  The  Society  began  to  form  this  village  in  1788; 
and  a  custom-house  and  post-ofiice  were  established  here  in 
1791.  The  village  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  slate,  besides  about 
thirty  huts  or  thatched  houses.  A  few  persons  follow  the 
mercantile  line,  particularly  the  Stevensons  of  Oban,  who 
have  here  estaUished  one  of  their  warehouses*  A  boat- 
builder  and  cooper  find  constant  employment  in  preparing 
for  the  herring-fishery.  There  is  also  a  considerable  store 
of  salt  kept  here  for  supplying  the  busses  and  boats  du- 
ring the  fishing  seasons. 

Eastward  from  Mull,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Linnhe  Loch, 
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if  thelslluid  of  lisxnore,  which  Is  ten  miles  in  length  and  VmiMt.  ^ 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.     It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  bishop  of  Argyle  (who  was  from  that  circumstance 
frequently  named  Episcopits  Lismorensis)*     The  present 
jchurch  of  Lismore  is  the  chancel  of  the  old  cathedral, 
new«roofed  about  forty  years  a^^o,  after  lowering  the  old 
walls  from  ten  to  seven,  feet.     The  font  and  confessional 
ch^ir  remain.     The  walls  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  still  re- 
main pretty  entire^  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  a  square  open  court  within.  There  are  seVeral  ves- 
tiges of  fortified  camps,  and  an  old  castle  with  a  fosse  and 
drawbridge,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes* 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  circular 
towers  built  without  cement,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
iffi  all  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  called  Duns  or  Picts  houses.     The  whole 
Island  seems  td  rest  upon  a  bed  of  limestone.    In  the  bot-Miaenlti 
tom  of  every  marsh  or  lake  is  found  marl  from  ten  to  six- 
teen feet  deep.     There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  lime- 
stone rock,  seven  or  eight  feiet  above  the  surface  of  the 
gjround,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  tides,   a  seam, 
twplve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  of  a  concretion  compo- 
sed of  all  the  varieties  of  shells  to  be  found  on  these 
cpa^s,  with  now  and  then  a  small  mixture  of  charcoal,  as 
firm^  and  nearly  as  solid,  as  the  rock  surrounding  it,  t* 
which  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  united  and  to  make  a  part. 
Pieecs  of  It  have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh.     Water 
Xjunning  over  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock  in  this  island 
generally  dissolves  the  softer  particles  of  it,  and  leaves  the 
Aiore  solid  parts  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  grotesque  figures. 
The  limestone  rocks  in  Lismore  lie  all  in  one  direction,  in 
Isiyers  one  above  ahc^ther,  nearly  from  south-east  to  north- 
-west^    There  are  seams  or  spars,  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
4^jf  temaxkabla  batd  Jinty  rocks  or  stones,  running  across 
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irtmorc  the  islaad,  ai  tjie  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  twou 
'  miles.  These  seams  appear  m  a  direct  line  with  those  in 
Lismore,  on  the  opposite  coast  6£  Morvcn,  where  there  is 
no  limestone.  But  of  all  the  curiosities  in  this  island^ 
the  most  remarkable  seem  to  be  deer  and  perhaps  elk 
horns,  of  gtcat  size,  and  cow  lioms  of  still  a  much  greater 
size  in  proportion.  The  pith  of  one  of  the  latter,  though 
much  shrivelled  and  withered,  is  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  root.  Tradition  asserts,  that  this  island  was 
of  old  a  deer  forest ;  and  the  number  of  deer  horns  and  a 
deer  skeleton,  found  quite  entire,  confirms  the  assertion. 
It  is  said  that  the  seventh  most  successful  hunting  chace 
which  Fingal  ever  had  was  in  this  island ;  and  the  inhabit- 
.ants  pretend  to  point  out  Sha^nafi'dan-Fiouftf  the  *'  hill  or 
eminence  of  the  Fingalian  fair  ladies,V  on  which  they  sat 
to  view  the  diversion. 
Oilfure.  This  island  is  divided  among  at  least  four  proprietors. 
^  Its  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  updn  limestone.  It  is  so  verj 
black  that  it  looks  like  moss,  and  feels  like  soap.when 
wrought  in  the  hand.  The  crops  raised  here  are  oats,  po« 
tatoes,  and  beans,  and  of  late  some  flax.  The  greater  pro* 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  beans,  they  being  fre- 
quently sown  two  or  three  times  successively  on  the  same 
fields.  There  is  no  regular  cropping  practised  in  this 
island.  On  some  farms,  as  already  stated,  the  tenants  sow 
beans. in  the  same  spot  of  ground  three  times  successively, 
then  two  .crops  of  oats,  and  afterwards  they  plant  pota» 
toes.  The  infield  is  constantly  in  crop  ;  and  vrhe^  the 
outfield  is  allowed  to  lie  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  the  te? 
napts  in  November  take  spades  and  dig  some  earth  out  of 
the  furrows,  and  throw  it  on  the  ridges,  which  is  here  callr 
e^  fallowing;  and  in  the  spring  following  some  of  them 
scatter  a  little  dung  on  these  ridges,  and  plough  them  for 
Ibear  or  big.  It  is  with  difficulty  the  soil  is.  ploughed  hercj. 
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trwitig  to  the  limestone  rocks  which  stand  up  through  it,  Kcrrera. 
"but  in  such  sharp  points,   that  the  surface  at  least  might        * 
be  rendered  passable  for  the  plough  by  breaking  them  off. 
There  is  little  lime,  &c,  used  in  Lismore  j  as  from  want  of 
roads  they  cannot  use  carts',  and  are  obliged  to  carry  every 
thing  on  horseback.     Notwithstanding  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  defective  skill  of  the  tenants,  tolerable  crops  • 
are  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  excellence  of 
the  soil. 

Proceeding  southward  to  the  coast  of  Lorn  is  the  isIandKcrrara; 
of  Ke^rera,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  island  of 
Mull,  and  one  mile  from  the  mainland  of  the  district  of 
Lorn.  It  is  four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  and 
is  included  in  the  parish  of  Killbride.  Its  surface  is  very 
hilljr,  and  many  of  the  rocks  have  a  volcanic  appearance^ 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr  M^Dougall  of  DunoUy,  excepting 
ft  small  farm  which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbancr 
It  possesses  two  good  harbours,  called  the  Arintraive  and 
Hofse  Shoe  Bay.  King  Alexander,  when  upon  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Danes,  caught  a  fever  and  died  in  this 
island,  on  the  8th  of  July  1 249.  His  ships  were  anchored 
in  the  Horse  Shoe  Bay,  while  he,  for  the  benefit  of  hi» 
health,  was  on  shore  ^  and  the  place  where  his  pavilion 
was  erected  bears  the  name  of  Dal/^e,  i*  e.  the  **  King's, 
Place,"  from  that  circumstance. 

Farther  south  from  the  same  coast  is  a  group  of  Isles,^Ea*dalflfc 
which  are  noted  on  account  of  the  valuable  slates  which 
they  producer  r  The  principal  of  them  is  the  Island  of 
Esdale  or  Easdale.  It  is  advantageously  situated  with- 
in  a  few  minutes  sailing  to  every  vessel  that  pasi^ea* 
through  the  Sound  of  Mull  round  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  whether  bound  for  the  Baltic,  Ireland,  Leith, 
0r  London.  A  fine  bridge  has  lately  been  built,  which 
connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  The  island  is 
nearly  circular^  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  diame* 
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Ewdtle.  ter,  tnd  Is  celebrated  for  its  having  afforded  the  tett 
and  greatest  quantity  of  slate  (ardesia  tegularis)  of  any 
spot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain*  The  slate  occupies 
the  whole  island,  traversed  at  many  places  with  basaltic 
veins,  and  thin  layers  of  quartzoze  and  calcareous  stones* 
The  slate  has  been  quarried  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  of  late  has  been  wrought  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  upwards  of  5,00«,000  of  slates  are  annually 
shipped  from  the  island.  The  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed are  about  300.  The  constant  demand  for  the  £^». 
dale  slate  has  caused  the  surface  to  be  cut  very  low,  ex- 
cept at  the  south  end  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  sea,  it  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  wrought 
at  a  considerably  greater  expence  by  means  of  machinery. 
As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  strata  of  slate  are  not 
confined  to  Easdale  only ;  Liiing  and  Leil  abound  with 
slates  of  the  same  quality,  and  safe  anchorii^  ground  con- 
tiguous almost  to  every  quarry,  where  vessels  of  any 
burden  may  safely  ride, 
Scarba.  To  the  southward  of  these  is  Scarba,  an  island  about 

three  miles  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  same  breadth.  It 
is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  lies  between  the 
mainland  and  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Jura. 
The  famous  Gulf  of  Braecan  lies  between  Jura  and  Scar« 
ba.  The  sound  between  these  two  islands  is  narrow ;  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
internal  sea  on  the  coast  of  Argyle,  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  tides  are  tremendous.  The  gulf  is  most 
awful  with  the  flowing  tide.  In  stormy  weather,  with 
that  tide,  it  exhibits  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
terrible  is  blended.  Vast  openings  are  formed,  in  which 
one  would  think  the  bottom  might  be  seen.  Immense  bo- 
dies of  water  tumble  headlong,  as  over  a  precipice ;  then 
rebounding  from  the  abyss,  meet  the  torrents  from  above* 
•        •  4 
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They  dash  together  with  inconceivable  impetuosity,  aad  rise  Jb«i»  fc>^ 
foaming  to  a  }}rodigious  height  above  the  surface.  The 
noise  of  their  conflict  is  heard  through  the  surrounding 
islands.  This  gulf  is  an  object  of  as  great  terror  to  the 
modern^  as  Sylla  and  Charybdis  were  to  the  ancient  mari« 
acrs.  It  is  industriously  avoided  by  all  who  navigate 
these  sounds*  There  are  instances,  however,  of  vessels 
being  drawn  into  it.  Large  stout  vessels  make  their  way 
through  it  in  its  greatest  rage ;  but  to  small  craft  it  proves 
immediate  destruction. 

Adjoining  to  Scarba  is  Lunga,  which  is  not  so  ^lount-^^JR?*^ 
ainous,  and  is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mileaod^mMl  • 
broad.  Balnanaigh  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
alt  a  slate  c^uarry.  This  quarry  has  been  worked  for  manj 
years  ba^k,  and  found  to  yield  very  good  slate.  There 
are  generally  about  thirty  men  employed  in  it,  who  work 
by  the  piece,  or  at  so  much  the  thousand  of  slate*  Shuns 
and  the  other  neighbouring  small  isles  abound  in  strata  of 
slate. 

From  the  island  of  Scarba,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jtint| 
the  coast  of  Lorn,  the  Island  of  Jura  stretches  towards  the 
south-west,  increasing  in  breadth  as  it  proceeds.  Its 
south.westem  part  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Isla  bj 
a.  narrow  sound  or  strait.  Jura  extends  fully  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  is,  on  an  average,  seven  in  breadth.  It  is 
the  most  rugged  of  the  Western  Isles,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  huge  rocks  piled  on  one  another  in  the  ut- 
most disorder,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
chief  of  these  mountains  extend  in  the  form  of  a  ridge 
from  south  to  north,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 
They  are  four  in  number,  which  arfe  termed  the  Paps  of^pttl 
Jura,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  terminating 
the  western  prospect  from  the  continent,  and  are  often  co« 
vercd  with  clouds  and  darkness.    The  southern  one^is 
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Jimu  termed  Bienn^Achaotms,  *'  theMountaia  of  fhe  Soiiad^^  a^ 
"^  being  near  to  the  Sound  of  Isla ;  the  next  ami  highest^ 
Bienn-an-Oir,  "  the  Mountain  of  Gold  j"  the  third, 
Sientt-'Sbeunia,  **  the  Conse^^ted  Mountain  ;"  and  that  to 
the  north  Carra-Uie/t,  *'  the  Steep  Mountain.''  Mr  Pen* 
'  nant  ascended  Bienn-an-Oir  with  much  difficultj.  It  if 
composed  of  large  stones  covered  with  mosses  near  the 
base,  but  all  above  were  bare  and  unconnected  with  each 
pther.  "The  whole/'  says  he,  "  seemed  avast  cairn 
erected  by  the  sons  of  Saturn."  The  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  from  the  top  compensated  for  the  labour  of  as- 
cending the  mountain.  From  the  west  side  of  the  hill 
ran  a  narrow  stripe  of  rock  into  the  sea,  called  the  "  Slide 
of  the  old  Hagg."  Jura  itself  displayed  a  stupendous 
front  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  little  lak^s  of  the 
most  romantic  appearance,  and  calculated  to  raise  grand 
and  sublime  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  To 
the  south  the  island  of  Hay  lay  almost  under  his  feet,  and 
beyond  that  the  north  of  Ireland ;  to  the  east,  Gigha, 
Kintyre,  Arran,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  bounded  by  Air- 
shire,  and  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ben« 
Lomond  and  the  mountains  of  Argyle  Propoy:.  Scarba  fi- 
nished the  northern  view.  Over  the  Westerti  Ocean  were 
seen  Colonsay,  Oronsay,  Mull,  lona,  StaSa,  and  the 
neighbouring  isles ;  and  still  further,  the  long-extended^ 
islands  of  Coll  and  Tyrie.  Sir,  Joseph  Banks  and' his 
iriends  ascended  Bienn-Sheunta,  and  found  it  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  23 5&  feet  aboi^e  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  Bienn^an^Oir  is  considerably  higher,  being  elevated 
2420  feet  above  the  sape  level.  The  west  side  of  the 
island  is  not  fit  for  cultivation.  It  is  wildaijd  rugged,  in« 
tersected  by  many  torrents,  which  come  mshing  dowQ^ 
from  the  mountams  ^  and  has  been  deemed  so  inhospitable 
that  no  person  chooses  to  fix  his  babitationin  it.     All  the 
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inliaiittanU  Uve  on  ]^e  east  side  of  the  idaiid.  ,Heri5,  a^.  J"^^ 
Icpig  the  qiargiif  of  the  sea,  the  coast  is  pretty  level ;  but 
^  ^  Uttlie  dist^mpe  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  gradual  as- 
cent. The  whole  of  this  side  forms  a  pleasant  scene ; 
f^e  coast  in  several  places  indented  with  bajs  and  har- 
bours ;  the  arable  and  pasture  grounds  spread  out  on  the 
^decUvitj,.  ^^4  terminate  at  the  base  of  these  huge  rockjMiiuralf. 
Dfiountain^,  whfch  form  a  romantic  and  awful  back-ground* 
The  stp^eis  forming  the  niouptains  are  of  white  or  re^ 
qi^arUose  grapitc^  some  of  which  gre  brccciated,  or  §lle«l 
with  crystalline  kernels  of  an  amethystine  colour.  The 
other  stones  of  the  i4^d  ^^re  of  a  bluish-coloured  slate, 
yeined  iprith  red^  ^o  fine  as  to  be  used  for  a  whetstone,  il 
micaceous  sapd^tone,  and  ^  the  northern  extremity  ^ 
quarry  of  micaceous  granite*  There  h  gre^t  abundance  of 
jrpn  pre,  af^d  f  Arein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On 
|^sh^es.ofthewest€pa^t.ther,e  are  found  great quantilic^ 
of  a  fine  kind  pf  s^n^,  which  is  carried  aw^y  for  th^  vp^* 
nufact^re  of  glas]^. 

The  sQii  ^long  the  ;^hpr^  is  thjtn.and  stony*  ,At  agr:cat€;rSoa, 
h^ht  it  bp<W^es  i^oory  ;  and  in.^9p;ie  places  there  is  im- 
prpve^bjje  m^»  AJong  the  Coot  pf  the  jpuouflitains,  whicjx 
pro$^^  in  a  Tidge  from  north-east  to  south-west,  ^rp  nn- 
^w:pus  j^ngjs,  fprming  ?yhat  is  called  spouty  ground. 
Tb^  i*rw?  5>f  oats  are  not  gpod.  Barley,  potatoes,,  ap^ 
fti^,j8WCjQeed  .V^Uer.  Artificial  grasses  are  unknown ;  jsaid 
Knif^q^mppt  be  procured  by  the  poqr  cultivators.  T^e  qnly 
^SMfHiiTe  ,is  ^^-W^j^^  which  can  be  had  in  j^bundance.  Se-Aninul% 
ye^fil  kiii^s  of  .red  de^r  still  traverse  the  paount^s;  in 
3/^ich  also  are  foi^  abundance  pf  grpuse  and  black 
.gam^.  JJ^Tuj^erous  herds  of  sheep  apd  goats  have  of  l^te 
been  infjEoduced  upon  the  high  grou,pds.  Mr  pennant 
^^i^entipns  ^  small  worm,  a  native  ,of  the  island^  tha|^ 
tfepingh  in  ^  less  p^n^cjous  degree,  i;esemJ)l^^  tke/ur^  ior^ 
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^^  Jug*«  fernalis  of  Linn^us :  the  fillaity  or  little  worm  of  Jurff, 
small  as  a  sewing  thread,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
lengthy  insinuates  itself  under  the  skin,  causes  a  redness 
and  great  pain,  and  works  its  way  from  place  to  place. 
The  cure  Used  by  the  inhabitants  is  a  poultice  made  of 
cheese  and  honey.  Sloes  are  the  only  fruits  of  the  island  ; 
an  acid  is  made  ftom  the  beities  of  the  movotain  ash ; 
and  a  kind  <5f  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  them.  Neces« 
sity  has  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  use  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  thie  juice  of  the  heath-tops  supplies  a  bright  yel- 
low ;  the  roots  of  the  water*lilly  produces  a  dark  brown  ; 
the  astringent  roots  of  the  yellow  water  iris  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  striking  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  galiumjui^ 
rum  J  called^  rhuhy  the  islanders,  affords  a  fine  red,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  rubia  tinctoruntj  or  madder. 
HarBouri.  There  are  two  very  fine  harbours  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
hland ;  that  to  the  south  is  called  the  Small  Isles,  and  that  to 
the  north  the  Lowlandman's  Bay.  They  are  within  a  fe'w 
miles  of  each  other.  The  harbour  at  the  Small  Isles  is  a 
capacious  bay,  about  four  miles  in  extent.  Into  the  meuth 
of  this  bay  are  thrown  longitudinally  three  or  four  islands, 
which  leave  but  narrow  dpenings  into  the  harbour,  and 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  the  violence  of  the  sea.  It 
is  from  these  islands  that  the  harbour  takes  its  name,  how^ 
landman^s  B^y  opens  towards  the  south,,  is  contracted  at 
the  entrance  by  two  points  of  land,  which  run  out  like  twx> 
arms,  but  is  pretty  capacious  within.  The  harbour  of 
Small  Isles  is  rather  shallow  for  vessels  of  great  draught 
of  water  j  but  this  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessel.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  these  harbours,  and  that 
Jura  is  only  a  few  hours  sailing  from  the  lochs  where  her- 
rings are  fished,  there  are  no  vessek  above  five  or  six  tons 
burthen  belonging  to  the  island ;  and  of  these  there  are 
none  employed  m  the  fisheries.     The  course  of  the  tides 
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along  the  coast  of  Jura,  particularly  in  the  Sound  of  Scar-  h^ 
hZf  and  in  that  of  Hay,  is  very  rapid.  The  navigation 
of  the  Sound  of  Hay  is  dangerous ;  not  only  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  running  >$ix  miles  an  bour^  and  froni 
the  sudden,  squalls  which  come  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  but  also  from  foul  ground. 

In  this  island  are  several  cairns,  rude  obelisks,  dnd  Dunsi  AntlquitUi. 
One  relic  6f  antiquity  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  u« 
tility  in  former  times^  In  several  places,  along  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  wall  usu- 
ally terminating  at  a  lake  or  a  precipice.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  wall  there  is  a  dieep  pit,  about  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  very  much  contracted  ^t  the 
bottom.  This  the  tradition  of  the  country  says  was  a  con«* 
trivance  used  in  fortner  times  for  faking  the  wild  boar. 
The  huntsmen  drove  him  along  the  wall  till  he  took  re- 
fuge at  last  in  the  pit,  and  there  wa$  made  captive. 

The  climate  of  Jura,  like  that  of  the  other  western  islesCKmatxsi 
and  coasts  of  Scotland,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  moist  chsu 
racter.  The  winds  blow  generally  from  the  west^and  sweep- 
ing along  the  broad  surface  of  the  Atlantic  come  loaded 
with  moisture.  The  clouds,-  intercepted  by  the  higTi  hills, 
often  descend  in  torrents.  At  the  same  time  the  air  never 
stagnates;  the  breezes  from  rtie  sea' are  constant;  and  strong 
winds  are  extremely  frequent.  The  diseases  that  occur 
aire  usually  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,^  or  result  from 
poor  food  and  defective  clothing.  In  other  respects,  it 
would  seem  that  to  persons  possessing  a  sound  natural 
constitution,-  that  sort  of  wet,  windy,  and  unsteady  cli- 
mate, in  which  the  air  is  very  pure,  and  the  cxtrem^  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  felt,  is  favourable  to  long  life.  Ac 
cordingly,  Argyleshirc,  almost  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  insular,  has  presented  numerous  instances 
•f  longevity.  The  rugged  Jura  boasts  of  a  patriarch,  Gilw 
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Cc^ni^f  lour  Mac- Cram,  whose  age  exceeded  tb^t  of  Jenkins  tif 
Oronsay.   Parr ;  for  he  kept  180  Christmasses  in liis  own  house,  and 
"        died  in  the  feign  o^  Charles  the  First.    It  toay  also  be  re- 
marked, that  Provost  Brown,  late  of  Invefary,  When  lOO 
years  old,  headed  one  of  the  contending  patties 'at '^  shinty 
match  (a  game  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  something  sirni* 
lar  to  the  golf},  and  carried  the  town's  colours  in  proces- 
sion among  the  victors.    He  died  in  (he  116th  year  of  his 
age.   A  variety  of  individuals  are  mentioned  in  this  gar- 
ter of  the  world,  who  have  remained  capable  of  exerting 
thetnseives  fit  an  active  manner  between  the  age  of  t>0  and 
100,  4nd  6ven  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
Cobnwy        The  two  islahds  of  Colbnsay  andOronsay  fotm  a  part  of 
say.  the  piirochid  district  of  Jura^'tho'  situated  It  a  very  consi- 

dierable  distatice  to  the  westward,  and  nearer  to  Isla.  They 
ate  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  ^ound,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water  ;  so  that  they  may  with  propriety  bie 
considered  as  forming  one  island.  They  are  said  to  de- 
rive their  nam^s  frtfm  two  saints,^  Colin  and  Oran.  Oran 
bad  his  cell  in'Cblonsay,  but  gave  his  name  to  theneigb- 
1)oUring  islan^d.  The  surface  is  unequal,  liavii^  a  const- 
^er^le  number  of  rugged  hills  covered  vith  heath  ;  hvLt 
noire  of  the  ctninences  deserve  the  name  of  mountains.  It 
^oritains  about  8000  acres,  of  which  a©00  arearaWc.  ITic 
soil  is  light,  and  along  the 'Chores  it  inclines  to  sand,  pro- 
'ducing  6afly  and  tolerable  crops.  Of  late  the  sy^tcni  of 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture  has  pf^vailed,  and  a 
great  part'c5f  the  two  islanlds  is  covered  with^blafk  cattle. 
The  sea- weed,  of  which  there  is  abundance  ^f or  kelp  aitd 
'm«rture,ihasi)een  tried  with  success  upon  meadow  ground. 
»  When  the  sut-face  is  quite  covered  with  it  in  winter,  a  dis- 

-sblution  and  incorporation  ^th  the  soil  takes  place;  ttut 
natural  clover  and  finer  grasses  are  cnconragc^d  to  sfa9ot  «ip, 
and^Tnost  luxuriant  crop-^feHows.    The  paMure  on  the 
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low  groi^ids,  especially  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  ^*^7' 
uncommonly  rich.  Great  numbers  of  rabbits  live  in  these 
islands^  bat  no  haxes  nor  partridges,  and  very  few  grouse. 
The  remains  of  several  popish  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in, 
Colon^ay.  There  was  a  monastery  of  Cistercians  in  this 
island.  Their  abbacy  stood  in  Colonsay,  and  its  priory  in 
Oronsay.  The  remains  of  the  abbacy  were,  with  Gothic 
barbarity,  torn  asunder  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  stones, 
put  into  a  new  building.  The  walls  of  the  priory  are  still 
standing,  and,  next  to  Xcolumkill^  is  one  of  the  finest 
religious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Hebrides.  No 
ijaetals  of  any  kind  have  been  discovered  in  Colonsay. 
Black  talc,  the  mca  lamellata  martialis  nigra  of  Crontsedt, 
is  found  here,  both  in  large  detached  flakes  and  immer- 
sed in  indurated  clay  ;  also  rock-stone,  formed  of  mica 
and  q^art^.  An  imperfect  granite  is  not  unfrequent. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine  coral  on  the  banks  round 
these  islands  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  kelp  }s  an- 
nually made  from  the  sea- weed  thrown  upon  the  coast. 

To  the  south  of  Colonsay,  apd  the  south-west  of  Jura,iBlay. 
is  the  Island  of  Islay.  Its  figure  resembles  nearly  that  of 
a  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  its  form  would  be  triangular,  did 
not  a  deep  bay  encroach  far  into  the  southern  side.  Its 
apex  or  point  is  towards  the  north,  /It  is  twenty-eigh^ 
i^iles  long,  and  about  eighteen  in  brea4th.  This  island 
"was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  McDonalds  when  Lords 
pf  the  Ides.  Instead  of  a  throne  the  chieftains  stood  o.n  a 
stone  seven  feet  square,  in  which  there  was  a  hollow  end  ' 

to  receive  their  feet.  Here  the  chief  was  crowned  and  a- 
nointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argylc  and  seven  inferior  pricjsts, 
in  presence  of  his  chieftains.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and  vassals)  was  truly  patri- 
a^'chal.  After  putting  on  his  armour,  helmet,  and  sword^ 
he  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  ancestors  had  done  ;  thkt 
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,  ^'^7-  was,  to  govern  as  a  father  would  his  children.  His  pe«» 
pie,  in  return,  swore  that  they  would  obey  him  as  chiU 
dren  pay  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  parents,  la 
former  times  the  dotninions  of  the  potentate  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrides;  and  the  peninsula  of  Kin* 
tyre  usually  shared  th^  fate  of  the  isles ;  for  we  find  that 
in  1093,  after  one  of  the  grants  of  the  isles  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  to  bring  Kin. 
tyre  within  the  compass  of  the  grant,  had  his  barge  drawn, 
tinder  sail,  over  the  isthmus  pf  Tarbert ;  after  which,  con- 
sidering his  power,  not  even  th^  Scottish  monarch  was 
so  hardy  as  to  deny  that  Kintyre  was  an  island.  About 
1586  his  dominions  consisted  only  of  Isla^^  Jura,  Kintyre^ 
Knapdale ;  so  reduced  w^re  they  from  their  former  power. 
Watery.  Q"  th^  east  side  of  the  island  the  surface  is  hilly,  and 
covered  witfi  heath  j  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is 
flat,  and,  where  uncultivated,  poyered  with  a  fine  green 
sward.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  but  indented  by 
numerous  bays  an^  harbpurs,  which  are  safe  landing  pla- 
ces for  small  vessels  ;  and  at  Lo^hindale  is  a  harbour  for 
ships  of  considerable  burden,  with  a  quay,  opposite  to  the 
large  village  ol  Bowrnore.  There  are  several  lakes  ;  and 
the  island  is  wel}  watered  by  pumerous  streanis  and  rivu- 
lets, whicl^  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  ^och  Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuity 
with  the  islet  of  the  s^me  nai^e  in  the  middle. 

Near  the  islet  called  Finlagan  is  another  little  isle,  called 
JUan-na^CcilU^  the  *•  Island  of  Council,"  where  thirteen 
judges  constantly  sat  to  de9ide  differences  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  McDonalds,  and  Received  for  their  trouble  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  contested  afi^air.  In  the 
first  island  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Lords  of  the  L-les  ;  but  their  own  persons  wer«  deposited 
ifi  th^  ^ore  sabred  ground  of  lona^ 
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The  orops  are  principally  hezr  and  oats ;  but  though  these     ^»>»^ 
are  uncommonly  abundant,  upwards  of  L.lOOO  worth  of 
^rain  is  annually  imported.  This  want  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  distillation  of  whisky,  which  is  much  practised  here  ; 
this  district  having  the  privilege  of  distilling  without  being 
subject  to  the  excise  laws.     Much  flax  is  raised  here,  for 
which  the  moist  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  To  the  va« 
}ue  of  about  L.2000  or  L.3000  is  annually  exported  in 
coarse  yarn.  Agriculture  is  in  its  rudest  state^  although  the  Cropiw 
coittPtry  Is  blest  with  the  finest  manures ;  possessing  not 
only  mar],  sea-weed,  coral^  and  shell-sand  in  abundance, 
ibut  also  an  extent  of  thirty-six  square  acres  of  excellent 
limestone,  which  might  be  burnt  to  advantage  with  the 
|>eat  and  tutf  with  which  the  island  abounds.     Numbers 
<of  cattle  are  imported  for  feeding  ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  pastures  are  overstocked,  and  in  a  severe  winter 
many  die  from  want.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  island 
fronoLthe  young  tops  of  heath,  mixing  two- thirds  of  that 
plant  with  one- third  of  malt,  sometimes  adding  hops.  Be- Animab. 
sides  the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  here  found 
weasles,  otters,  and  hares  ;  the  latter  dark -coloured,  smalL 
and  bad  runners.    The  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
moorfowl,    ptarmigans,    red- breasted  gooseanders,    wild 
£eese  and  ducks,  herons,  &.c.     The  fish  are  plaise,  smear  " 
dab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  callans,  lump  fish,'  &c. ;  and 
sometimes  is  seen  that  rare  fish,  the  lepadogaster  of  Mr 
Gouan.     Vipers  swarm  in  the  heath;  and  the  natives 
are  said  to  cure  the  wound  by  a  poultice  of  hemlock  and 
henbane. 

Jsla  is  rich  in  minerals.     A  lead-mine  was  here  longMinenk 
wrought.  The  ore  is  lead  much  mixed  with  copper,  which  Lead  mioc 
renders  the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.     The 
y^\Si%  pse  to  t^^  surface^  have  been  worked  a^  intervals  for 
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,  ^^P  kgts,  and  probably  in  tlie  time  of  the  NdrWegiaiiS,-^a  nt„ 
tiott  of  miners.  The  old  adventurers  Virdrked  by  trtiftrh- 
ing,  which  is  apparent  every  where.  Thfe  ttetiches  are 
not  above  six  feet  deep,  and  the  veins  which  opened  iltfto 
them  not  above  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  yet,  by  lAeati^  of 
3onie  instrument  unknown  to  usf  at  present,  they  picked 
or  scooped  out  the  ore  with  good  success,  followin|^  it,  ift 
that  narrow  spa^e,  to  the  length  of  four  feet,  'the  vciiis 
arc  of  various  thickness,  the  strings  numerous^  conducting 
to  large  bodies,  but  quickly  exhausted.  The  lead-ore  ii 
good  ;  the  copper  yields  thirty-three  pounds />«•  huhdred, 
and  forty-ounces  of  silver  from  a  ton  of  the  metal.  The 
lead-ore  is  smelted  in  an  air  furnace  Hear  Frbeport ;  and 
as  much  sold  in  the  pi^  as  lately  to  ofie  adventurer  brought 
in  L.6000.  I^ot  far  from  these  mines  ate  vas^  strata  of 
that  species  of  iron  called  bog- ore,  of  the  concreted  kind; 
beneath  that  large  quantities  of  vittiolic  mundic.  On  the 
top  of  a  hill,  at  some  little  distance,  are  some  toc^  ^fh 
great  vielns  of  emery  running  In  the  nfiidst,  in  a  hotizontsd 
direction,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  xtibdrs,  which 
oi^ght  to  encourage  a  farther  search. 

jLntiquities.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
island.  In  the  parish  of  Kilchbman,  which  forms  the 
western  district,  there  is  one  ^ke  which  cbvers  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  land^  and  is  well  supplied  with  fine 
trouts.  There  ate  several  large  oak  trfees  at  the  bottotA 
of  it,  which  show?  the  country  was  once  under  wood. 
In  this  lake  there  is  a  small  island  fortified  very  strong. 
Its  bastions  are  all  entire.  To  this  fort  it  is  said  that 
McDonald  of  Islay  betook  himself  in  his  difficulties. 

In  the  parish  of  Kildalton,  on  the  east  side  of  Lochr 
Nock,  there  is  ^  tower  or  castle  known  by  the  name  rf 
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8ttn<»iHuOmbiig^»  This  castk  is  built  on  a  Iarg«  xockt  ^HT* 
which  is  sarrounded  hj  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  the 
north.  There  are  still  on  the  north  the  remains  of  many 
old  houses  that  had  been  built  for  barracks  and  storel^ou^ 
Us.  Somt  of  the  cellars  and  the  baker's  house  are  still  vU 
tible  here.  There  is  a  vprj  strong  wall  on  the  west  sida 
between  the  castle  and  the  barracks ;  and  the  side«walls 
f^f  a  large  gate  are  still  standing.  The  gate  is  called  the 
IVoit  Gati ;  and  it  is  repcnrted  here  that  the  fort  was  sup* 
Idied  with  water  from  a  small  river  that  runs  past  the  end 
0f  the  manse,  and  that  it  was  conducted  in  pipes  under  the 
tttt,  across  this  baj,  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
There  is  a  large  store-room  on  the  top  of  the  fort ;  and  i 
tiere  the  gun-ports  are  entire*  On  the  north  side  of  thic 
room  there  is  an  eaorthen  mound,,  which  is  very  thick ;  an4 
it  appears  to  hare  been  biiilt  m^  to  the  top  of  the  fort,  as 
k  kind  of  defence  to  that  part  of  the  buildiiig :  for  the« 
iiorfh  is  the  only  place  where  an  enemy  could  make  an  at* 
tabk  on  this  fort.  There  is  a  high  hill  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  this  fort,  where  there  was  also  a  tow^ 
fbr  the  defence  of  Dun-na-Omhaig ;  and  as  both  places 
are  tttztlj  of  the  same  height,  and  only  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  it  was  an 
^asy  matter  to  prevent  small  vessels  fram  coming  to  this 
iplaee :  for  no  vessels  thait  draw  above  six  or  seven  feet 
•water  can  coibe  here  at  any  time., 

A  great  variety  of  old  forts  are  pointed  out  in  this  island, 
togetheir  with  the  scenes  of  several  battles  fought  in  ancient 
times  between  hostile  dans.  At  one  place,  catted  JDoun 
Vellan,  some  high  rod^s  project,  one  behind  the  othei^ 
itito  the  sea,  with  narrow  isthmuses  between*  On  the  as- 
Uttit  of  each  are  strong  dikes  placed  transversely ,.  and  a 
tpath  loading  towards  the  top  ;  and  on  some  parts  are  hoL- 
lows,  probably  the  lodging  of  the  oecupiers.    The  last  of 
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^  J'^^y;     these  rocks  terminates  in  a  precipice  over  the  sea,  and  was 
the  dernier  resort  of  the  defendants.    Such  were  the  forti- 
fications of  the  harharous  ages.     Here,  were  the  assail- 
ants successful,  the  garrison  had  no  alternative  but  to  pe- 
rish hy  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  ocean.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  scattered 
Small  holes,  formed  in  the  ground,  Iwg^  enough  to  bold 
a  single  man  in  a  sitting  posture  ^  the  top  is  covered  with 
a  broad  stone,  and  that  with  earth.     In  these,  unhappy 
fugitives  took  shelter  after  a  defeat,  and  drawing  together 
sods,  found  a  temporary  concealment  from  encaaiesy  who 
in  early  times  knew  not  the  giving  or  receiving  of  qaor* 
ter.     The  incursions  of  barbarians  were  always  short,  so 
that  the  fugitives  could  easily  subsist  in  their  holes  till 
the  danger  was  over.     A  fine  cave  is  also  exhibited  to 
strangers,  called  Sanegmore.     The  entrance  is  difficult; 
but  the  ii^ide  is  of  great  extent  and  height :  the  roof  of 
solid  rock,  by  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  caverns,  retumsy 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sound  of  a  musquet  dis* 
charged  Within  it.    A  second  cave,  with  a  fine  arched  en* 
trance,  succeeds  the  first ;  after  which  the  cavern  is  divi* 
ded  into  numbers  of  far  winding  passages,  alternately  o- 
pening  and  closing,  and  forming  a  subterraneous  laby* 
rinth. 
Bcmmorc.       The  village  of  Bowmore,  in  the  parish  of  Kilarrow,  is 
the  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the  island.     It  was  bew 
gun  in  1768  on  a  regular  plan.     It  has  an  elegant  church 
and  steeple  fronting  the  quay.    The  village  is  flourishing* 
About  one-half  of  the  houses  arc  covered  with  slates,  and 
the  remainder  with  tile  and  thatch.    There  is  twice  a-year 
a  market  for  black  cattle  here,  to  which  drovers  from  th« 
mainland  resort.  >  The  roads  in  Islay  are  good.     The  gcr 
neral  improvement  of  the  island  has  greatly  advanced 
within  the  last  tvftntj  yean^  ^  it  is  perhaps  the  pxo^ 
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Improving  and  valuable  district  of  the  Hebrides  of  Which  ^^^^T-  .^ 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  take  notice.  In  this  island 
several  ancient  diversions  and  superstitions  are  still  preser- 
ved. The  last  indeed  are  almost  cjctinct,  OTonly  lurkamongf^ 
the  very  meanest  of  t}ie  people.  The  late  w€iies,  ot  ftme- 
|-als,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  were  attended  with  spores  ; 
and  ^r^niatic  entertainments  cotnposed  of  many  parts; 
and  the  actors  often  changed  their  dresses  suitable  to  their 
characters.  The  subject  of  the  dr^ma  was  historical,  and 
preserved  by  memory.  **  The  power  of  fascination,'* 
says  a  late  celebrated  traveller,  **  is  as  strongly  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Islay  ^s  it  was  by  the  shepherds  of  Italj 
in  times  of  old. 

Kescio  quis  teneros  oculis  mihx  fascinat  agtios. 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil  eyt  affects  more  the  mikk 
cows  than  the  lambs.  If  any  good  housewife  perceive^ 
the  effects  of  the  malicious  eye  on  any  of  her  kinc,  sh^ 
takes  as  much  milk  as  she  can  drain  from  the  enchanted 
herd  (for  the  witch  leaves  very  little),  then  boils  it  with 
isertain  herbs,  and  adds  to  them  flint  and  untemperedL 
steel ;  after  which  she  secures  the  door,  and  invokes  the 
three  sacred  persons.  This  puts  the  witch  into  such  a^ 
^igoi^y*  that  she  eomes  niUing  willing  to  the  house,  begs  tp 
be  admitted  to  obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful 
pot ;  the  good  woman  then  makes  her  terms ;  the  witch 
restores  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  froixi 
her  pains.  But  sometimes,  to  save  the  trouble  of  thos? 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  disorder  may  aris^ 
from  some  other  causes  than  the  evil  eye^^  the  trial  is 
made  by  immerging  in  the  milk  a  certain  herb  ;  and  if  th^ 
cows  are  supematurally  affected,  it  instantly  distils  blood ! ! 
"Ijrhp  unsucc^isful  lover  revenges  hisLself  ^m  his  happy  rir 
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Mt*     val  hj  charms,  potent  as  those  of  the  shepherd  Alphcsxe* 
hotUBp  and  exactly  similar. 

Kecte  tribus  nodit  ternos  AmaryHi  colore»t 
Necte  Amarylli  modo. 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  lines,  and  ties 
three  knots  on  each  three  times,  imprecating  the  most 
cruel  disappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  ;  but  the  bride- 
groom, to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar  with  an  un- 
tied shoe,  and  puts  a  sixpence  beneath  his  foot"  The  in- 
Iiahitants  marry  young,  and  are  greatly  connected  by  in-* 
termarriages,  which  must  always  be  the  case  in  insular 
situations.  This  gives  them  a  clannish  disposition  and 
attachment  to  their  country,  which,  however,  does  not 
binder  them  from  being  hospitable  to  strangers  and  visi- 
tors. The  Gaelic  is  the  common  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  'y  yet  English  is  well  understood,  and  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  The  song  and  the  dance  are  the  chief 
iBUttusements  ^  in  the  latter  they  exhibit  an  ease  and  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  conjoined  with  great  dexterity,  pecu- 
liar to  the  island.  The  gentlemen  once  a-year  treat  the 
ladies  with  a  ball,  where  chearfulness  and  propriety  of 
conduct  always  preside  ;  and  more  elegance  of  manners 
is  now  to  be  seen  than  could  well  be  expected  in  so  re- 
mote a  sitnation.  The  Highland  dress  is  very  little  worn. 
History  affords  few  records  of  the  ancient  state  and  of 
the  revolutions  of  Islay .  Before  it  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
luent  for  the  l.ords  of  the  Isles,  it  appears  to  have  been 
BUder  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  There 
are  many  Duns  and  castles,  supposed  of  Danish  origin ; 
«nd  there  are,  besides,  many  places  which  have  Danish 
names  j  as  Kennibus^  Assibus,  Torrisdule^  Torribolse^  and 
the  like.  It  continued  linder  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  till 
the  reign  of  King  J^mes  the  Third  i  and*  when  their 
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powers  were  abcftidied,  their  descendants  the  M'Bondds  ^^faf^ 
-kere  ptupiletorsy  holding  direcdy  of  the  crown.  In  the 
year  1398,  it  w«s  in  possession  of  a  Sir  James  McDonald, 
the  ssme  who  gained  the  l:^tde  of  TraSArutmard  agunit 
the  SPLeans.  His  power  gave  umbrage  to  King  James 
the  "Sixth,  who- directed  the  Laird  of  M ^Leod,  Camerom 
of  Lochiely  and  M'^eil  of  Baira^  to  snpport  the  McLeans 
in  another  invasion.  The  rival  parties  met ;  and  after  a 
dreadfiil  engagement^  the  McDonalds  woe  defeated  and 
almost  entird  J  cut  off.  Sir  James  escaped  to  Spain  ;  and 
Tetoming  in  lti20,  received  a  pardon,  and  died  at  Gfae^ 
gow.  Tlie  king  -  then  resumed  the  grant  to  die  M1>a» 
naids  made.bj  his  predecessors,  and  transferred  die  lands 
of  Islay,  Jnra,  and  Mndcaim  in  Argjleshire,  to  Sir  Jobn 
<iampbeil  of  Calder,  then  a  great -favourite  at  com^  vpoa 
-paying  an  ammal  Ico-dnty,  of  which  tiie  proportion  was 
11^500  for  Islay,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  -Calder  solft 
-sdl  these  lai^s  again  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfidd  fist 
"L.  12,000,  which  is  now  little  more  than  the  yearly  in- 
come from-diem,  and  they  st91  continue  in  the  same  htm 
*mily. 

Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  we  come  to  the  islands  of 
*Gtgba  and  Cara,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Kin  tyre 
by  a  channel  of  three  miles  and  a  half  broad.  These  two 
islands  lie  along  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  extending 
< nearly  ^  a  directicm  from  north-east  to  sou tfi- west.  The 
Island  of  Gigha  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  lengdiG%;ki. 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  territory  is  low, 
having'few  lulls,  and  these  are  scarcely  so  high  as  die 
arable  land  of  Kintyre.  The  eastern  side  and  both  ends 
bf  Gigha  are  in  general  andile.  Tlie  soil  is  a  rich  loam^ 
with  a  mixture  in  some  places  of  sand,  moss,  or  day. 
The  shore  on  the  west  side  is  high,  roc^y,  and  bold,  ex« 
cept  near  both  ends,  where  there  are  breakers  at  some 
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Qighsu  distance  from  the  land.  On  the  east  side  there  are  setre^ 
'  ral  points  jutting  into  the  sea,  with  a  few  siink  rocks,  which 
render  the  navigation  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  stran** 
gers,  especially  at  night.  In  daj-light  the  breakers  over  the 
sunk  rocks  are  visible.  Between  these  points  are  several 
bays  and  creeks,  where  small  vessels  can  be  safely  moor- 
ed. In  the  Bay  of  Airdmeanish,  at  the  head  of  whieh 
is  the  church,  there  is  good  holding  ground  in  five  and 
seven  fathom  water.  Between  Gigha  and  Cara  lies 
Oigulum.  Gigulum,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  with  a  range  of 
breakers  and  large  rocks  running  south-west.  In  the 
sound  between  this  island  and  Gigha  there  is  a  good 
anchoring  place  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently moored  on  the  Gigulum  side  by  means  of  irotf 
rings  fixed  in  the  rock.  The  entrance  from  the  west 
is  between  the  above  mentioned  range  of  rocks  and  the 
island  of  Gigha,  and  from  the  east  between  Gigulum 
and  Gigha.  The  tide  runs  north  ;  but  there  are  no  re- 
markable currents  near  the  coast,  nor  is  it  esisy  to  asceF-* 
tain  at  what  rate  of  knots  it  runs,  being  a  kind  of  eddj 
that  strikes  off  from  the  rapid  current  which  runs  bctweeo 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  Sound  of  Islay.  It  seldom 
rises  above  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet,  and  that  only  with 
a  north  wind,  or  in  calm  weather.  With  a  south  wind 
there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  difference  between  high  and  low 
water.  This  is  attended  with  disadvantages  in  repairing, 
loading,  and  unloading  large  vessels.  It  also  prevents  the 
manufacturing  of  kelp  to  any  great  extent ;  seven  tonsj  at 
an  average,  being  the  greatest  quantity  made  in  a  season. 
There  is,  however,  such  abundance  of  sea-war«  thrown 
ashore  in  stormy  weather  as  sufficiently  serves  the  inha-( 
bitants  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their  ground*  Though 
shell- sand  abounds  in  several  parts  of  the  island^  it  is  ne* 
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>vcr  u»ed  as  a  manure,  being  attended  with  more  trouble  GJgh>. 
than  sea-ware.  On  the  coast  shell- fish  are  found  in  great  FisherT; 
abundance.  They  are  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  qua* 
lity  ;  consisting  of  lobsters,  erabs^  cockles,  and  razor- fish 
Tcommonlj  called  spont-fish}-.  About  two  leagues  north 
of  Gigha  there  is  a  fish^g  bank,  Ijing  north-east  and 
iouth-'West,  near  four  leagues  in  length.  From  the  be* 
ginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  the  north-east 
end  of  tttift  bank  ^tt  frequented  by  fine  grey  cod,  weigh- 
ing when  caught  from  six  to  sixteen  pounds  each ;  be* 
sides  some  ling,  large  haddocks^  and  a .  great  number  of 
skate  and  dog-fish.  From  March  dll  May  the  south*  west 
end  is  frequented  by  excellent  red  cod.  The  method  of 
fishing  the  cod  h  as  follows  :  They  are  taken  with  a  long 
line,  700  fathoms  in  length,  having  from  400  to  500 
lai*ge  white  tinned,  hooks.  The  bait  used  is  the  fish  of  a 
large  white  wilk,  called  buciie  or  dog^tuili,  which  is  found 
on  a  difterent  bank  from  that  whereon  the  cod  is  caught. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  a  dog  is  killed  and  singed, 
iind  the  flesh,  after  rotting  a  little,  is  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  put  into  creels  or  baskets  made  of  hazrle  twigs  for  the 
purpose^  These  creels  are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  thrown 
into  them.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  in  its  putrid  state  is 
said  to  attract  the  wilk,  which  crawls  up  round  the  sides 
of  the  basket,  and  getting  in  at  the  top  cannot  get  out  a* 
gain,  owing  to  the  shape  of  it,  which  is  something  like 
that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.  After  the  first  day's  fishing, 
the  head  and  entrails  of  the  cod,  with  skate  and  dog-fish, 
are  put  into  the  creels  ^  which  are  visited  every  day,  the 
wilks  taken  out,  and  fresh  bait  of  the  same  kind  put  in, 
there  being  na  more  occasion  for  dog's  flesh.  The  her- 
ding fishery  i»  much  carried  on  here. 

There  is  no  wood  in  the  island,,  although  the  trunks  Produc- 
-of  oak  trees  are  dug  up  in  the  mosses.     The  fuel  is"^"*" 
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,  0%fc«*  peat,  and  that  very  scarce.  Oats,  baric j>  potatottr,  a^^ 
flax  are  tbe  articles  of  crop  ;  aad  the  common  pot-herbi 
are  reared  in  the  kitchen  garden.  •  Agricultore^  upcfli 
the  if?hole,  is  in  a  low  stale*  On  the  shore  is ioivnd  a 
vast  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  which  isv  used  in  the  ma<* 
imfactnre  of  window-gtassi  It  is  very  fine,  and  when 
dosely  examined  the  paxticles  have  a  transparent  i^pear# 
ance,  resembling  fine  fragments  of  roc^  CTjstdi.  T|ie  only 
destructive  animal  in  the  island  is  2.  small  species  of  wild« 
cat>  which  seldom  approaches  farm-'houses,  but  inhabits 
the  sea^shore  and  Cairns  of  stones,  of  which  there  are  se<« 
«reral  in  ^e  island.     It  kills  rabbits,  which  ate  here  nu^ 

•Bpentx-  merous.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  a  well, 
called  Toiar*raih^Bbuaihaig,i.  e.  the  ^*  Lucky  Well  of 
Sethag  •/*  a  well  faf^Bons  for  having  the  command  of  the 
wind.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  fronting  tbd 
north-east,  near  ah -isthmus  called  Tarbat.  Six  &et  above 
where  the  water  gttdhes  out  there  is^  a  heap  of  st<Mie8« 
^hicb  forms  a  cdverto  the  saor^  fount.  When  %  person 
wished  for  a  fair  wind  either  to  lea/ve  die  island^  or  to 
bring  home  his  absent  friends,  this  part  was  opoied  widi 
great  solemnity,  the  stones  carefully  removed, .and  tbe 
Well  deaned  with  a  wooden  dish  or  clam-shell.  This 
teing  done,  the  wjttcr  was  several  titties  tbrow:a  in  the 
direction  from  -^hich  the  wished-for  wind  was  to  blow  ^ 
and  this  action  was  accompanied  by  a'  certain  &rm  of 
words,  which  the  person  repeated  every  time  he  iitwtw 
the  water.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  *he  iiBcll  wis 
again  carefully  shut  up,  to  prevent  fatal  consequence^ ;  k 
being  firmly  believed,  that  were  the  place  left  open  it 
would  occasion  a  storm,  whidi  would  overwhelm  the 
whole  island.  The  ceremony  of  cleaning  the  well^  as 
it  is  called,  is  now  seldom  or  ever  performed.  Two 
old  women  were  lately  alive  who  psofeased  io  k&ow  sli 
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ihfe  particulars  of  the  cerembny,  but  the  unheUevIiig  taarac-    ^tf^a*  ^ 
ier  of  the  age  prevented  their  trade  from  being  profitable. 

There  are  several  caves  here.     The  most  reixiarkable  Cavcmi 
are  two  oh  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  farm 
of  Ardacha.     Qne  of  them,  called  Vaib  Mbpr,  or  the 
^*  Large  Cave,"  was  originally  l9o  feet  long.     At  pce- 
iSent  there  is  only  a  part  of  it  covered,  but  so  filled  up 
with  earth  and  stones  that  it  is  difficult  to, get  into  it.  This 
.part  is  86  feet  long,  and  thje  rest  (tvhich  is  104)  forms  a 
; grand  ehtraa<:e  to  it  by  a  hanging  ro«k^  on  the  north  side^ 
ifO  feet  high  ;  and  by  another,'  rising  parallel  to  it,  and  to 
the  south  side,  equally  .high.   At  a  small  distance  south  of 
4his^  is  Uaigb-n^an  Coleman^  or  '*  Pigeons  Cave"   (from 
these  birds  nestling  there).     li  is  about  TO  feet  long,  30 
broad>  and  40  high.  The  end,  which,  like  the  other  cave,  i* 
harrow  and  dark.,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  coating  of 
Spar,  which  runs  down  along  the  side  in  large  veins,  and 
,aometimes  iu  perpendicular  tubes.     At  the  south'  end  of 
•the  island  thpre  is  a  subterraneous  passage  133  feet  longy 
-into  whidh  the  sea  rmis.     About  the  middle  there  is  an 
aperture^  eight  feet  long  and  two  broad.  .  Near  the  enc^ 
.there  is  another  twenty  feet  long  and  four  broad.     Round 
this  aperture  are  large  pieces  of  rock  ;  otoe  of  which  ha- 
*  -'^mg  faHen  in,  and  being  jammed  between  the  sides;,  divides' 
Ai  into  two,  and  forms  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ta- 
king the  depth  of  the  chasm,  which  is  here  twenty-two' 
feet,  in  the  middle  thirty-two,  and  at  the  mouth  about 
forty.    'When  there  is  a  surf,  a  perpetual  mist  issues  ixoxd 
these*  ^ertures,  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  noise,* 
'^hich  is  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  largd  stones  Of  frag- 
^^inents  of  the  rock,  that  have  fallen  in,  and  are  constantly 
^'feept  in  motion  by  the  agitation  of  the  water*.     Irt  time  of 
^  westerly  storm,  being  exposed  to  the  great  swell's  from' 
tiie  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  such  violence^ 
Vat.V.  it\ 
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.  oy^'  ,  ts  to  discharge  itself  throi^h  these  openings  with  a  thoilw 
dering  noise,  rising  to  an  immense  height  in  the  form  of 
intermitting  jets.      Hence  its    name    Sloc-an-Leimy   or 
*•  Squirting  Cave/'  literallj  Jumping  Pit.     The  month 
of  this  cave  is  only  to  be  seen  at  lovr  water ;  and  the 
channel  leading  to  it  extends  more  than  10  feet ;  so  than 
the  whole  length  is  upwards  of  200  feet.     North  firoim 
thisy  at  a  small  distance,  is  another  subterraneous  pasu 
%zgt, cMti  She- ati'Tiehrannan^j^ToxioxinctA  Shi^an^Tra-m 
nan\  i.  e.  "  Snoring   Pit,"  from  the  kind  of  noise  it 
makes.     It  is  about  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  the  channel 
which  leads  to  it  more  than  forty.     At  the  end  there  is 
very  small  opening  (not  half  an  inch  wide),  about  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  water  always  lodged.     The  conden* 
sed  air  below  is  forced  up  by  every  swell  through  the 
small  opening,  and  occasions  that  bubbling  noise  in  the 
Water  which  has  occasioned  the  name.     At  the  mouth  o€ 
this  diaim^  where  the  channel  Is  seventeen  feet  deep^ 
there  is  a  laf ge  piece  of  rock  lying  across,  which  occa- 
sions a  jet  here ;  and  this  smalt  perforation  at  the  end 
squirts  alsa  In  time  of  storm  ;  so  that  it  is  in  minia- 
ture the  same  as  Sloc-an-Lelm.    Within  a  few  yards  of 
Sloc-an-Leim  there  is  a  rock  detached  frpm  the  rest,  thir^ 
ty-six  feet  high,  forty-six  loffg^  and  thirty-four  broad  on 
the  tdp;  It  was  surrounded  whh  a*  dry  sfofie  wall,  and  is 
called  Cafn  Zeim,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  eha^n  already 
mentioned^     The  country  people  say  it  was  a  beacou  for 
directing  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  GIgulum  Sound. 
About  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Dun  Cbefi,  or  **  Kef- 
Se'^s  Hill/'  which  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  fortifica* 
tloii.  On  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  sides,  there 
is  a  steep  ascent  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep.     At  the 
top  of  this  ascent  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  from 
twenty-four  to  tbirty-sevea  Sect  high  ^  the  rest  is  inclosod 
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Wth  a  dry  Stone  wall|  nine  feet  thick,  and  from  cigtt  t6  .  ^'g^^  ^ 
ieii  feet  high.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a  steep  asoent  ot 
thirtj-eight  feet  (seemingly  cut  oat  d£  the  rock)  leading 
to  the  gate>  which  is  four  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Dun  or  inclosure  i^  an  elevation  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  place  on  all  sides^  and  of  the  cbuntrj  round.  « 
It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixty»seven 
broad;  Tradition  ^ays^  that  Keffie>  the  King  of  Loch* 
iin's  son,  who  Occupied  this  strong  hold,  was  killed  there 
by  Diaitned,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  with  whose  wife  he 
had  ruQ  away.,  Within  sight  of  Dun  Chefi,  about  a  mile 
north-east^  there  is  another  beautiful  little  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  dry  stone,  wall,  and  rising  in  a  valley,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  marshy,  whence  it  lias  its  name  Dunan-anf^ 
Tsbeasguin  (pronounced  Dunan^M'^Teasgum)^  i.  e.  the 
«*  Little  Hill  in  the  Marsh.*'  It  is  a  steep  rocky  ascent, 
ninety-five  fe^t  long,  fifty-five  brpad^  and  thirty-six  high; 
but  level  on  the  top.  The  gate  fronts  Dun  Ct\efi,  is  foujc 
feet  vfi^^i  ai^d  the  wall  pine  feet  thick:  At  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,'  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  there 
is  a  circular  cairn  of  stones,  called  Carn-na-Faipe:,  ot 
**  Watch  Cairn,"  fifty^thr«e  feet  diameter.  About  half 
a  mile  south  is  another  cairn,  called  Cairn-Ban,  or 
**  White  Gair,n."  It  >s  also  circulai^i  and  measures  five 
feet  in  diameter,.  To  the  south-west  of  it  is  a  rude  ob«- 
Usk,  eight  feet  in  height^  which^  from  its  inclined  posi- 
tion, must  at  least"  be  three  feet  under  ground.  Near  the 
common  buryii)g  place  in  the  island^  adjacent  to  the  tuin.<( 
of  an  old  chapel;  is  an  obelisk,  which  inclines  to  the  south- 
west. It  is  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  high  aboVe  ground; 
three  feet  broad;  and  eight  inches  thick  at  the  edges.  An- 
other obelisk  i^  stoi  oa  the  silmmit  of  a  lieighbourjuig 

The  Island  of  Cara;  is  only  abotta  milit^^Iiong  an^c^s. 
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Car«.  half  a  mile  broad.  The  shore  of  this  little  island  is  hig& 
and  rocky,  except  at  the  north-east,  where  the  landing 
place  is.  The  south  end,  called  the  Maori  of  Cara,  which 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  a  perpendicular  rock 
•measuring  111  feet  in  height.  From  the  shore  to  the 
-foundation  of  this  rock,  there  is  a  steep  ascent  equal  to 
50  feet  perpehdicular,  which  makes  the  whole  height 
167  feet.  Here  all  the  different  species  of  sea  fowl  nestle 
in  May,  which,  added  to  the  grand  appearance  of  the 
i*ock,  forms  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea  j  and  on  ap- 
proaching it  the  ear  is  no  less  gratified  than  the  eye.  The 
number  and  variety  of  notes  which  the  appearance  of  any 
visitor  occasions  among  the  birds,  together  with  the  mur- 
'mur  of  the  sea  and  echo  of  the  rocks^  form  a  concert  by 
-no  means^  disagreeable..  This  rock  has  a  great  deal  of 
nron  ore  in  it  ^  and  in  one  place,,  which  was  struck  with 
•lightning  several  year**  ago,  large  pieces  were  thrown 
down,^  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  and  irom 
Close  by  the  Maori,  there  is  a  cave  forty  feet  long,  five 
broad,  and  fi.ve  higb.  At  the  end  there  is  a  small  open« 
ing,  which  communicates  with  another  cave,  measuring 
thirty-seven  feet  in  length,,  i!inc  in  breadth,,  and  nine  in 
height.  This  cave  is  open  at  the  side,,  which  admits  a 
good  deal  of  light ;  and  from  the  top  streams  of  clear  wa- 
ter fall  down.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  abounds^ 
with  rabbits,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  shells,  sand,. 
and  earth.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  mossy,  and  the  great- 
*er  part  might  be  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  found  more  profit- 
able to  keep  it  in  pasture^ 

Sanda.  Last  of  all,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  smkll  island  of 
Sanda,  situated  adjacent  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  or  south- 
em  part  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ; — famed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  Danish  fleet  in  their  excursions- 1# 
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fbese  co^ts.  Hence  it  went  under  the  name  of  AvoHa  ^  ^■**^  ,^ 
forficosa,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Avon.  Sanda, 
however,  is  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  common  name, 
as  appears  from  St  Columba's  life  hj  Adamnan.  In 
this  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Popish  chapd« 
There  are  also  two  other  small  islands  at  the  east  side  of 
Sanda,  well  calculated  for  keeping  sheep;  and  about  a  ^ 

league  to  the  south  of  it  there  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  call* 
ed  Paterson?s  Rod,  above  a  mile  in  circumference.  Se- 
veral vessels  have  been  endangered,  and  some  lost  upon 
this  rock,  which  is  always  covered  at  high  water,  but  vi- 
sible at  low  water.  In  the  Sound  of  Sanda,  which  is  a 
league  distant  from  the  continent,  there  is  plenty  of  cod. 

The  populations^  the  continental  part  and  of  the  islands 
i^  Argjleshir^  will  be  found  in  the  following  Table ; 
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SHIRE  OF  BUTi;. 


The  remainder  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles  art 
comprehended  under  the  Shire  of  Bute.  This  .small,  shir^ 
or  county  sends  a  member,  to  parliament  alternately  witl^ 
Caithness,  It  consists  of  the  Islands  of  fiute  and  Arran, 
together  with  the  small  isles  called  Greater,  xiod  Lesser 
Cumbray,  and  Inchmarnoch. 
Island  of  The  Island  of  Bute  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  j 
°  '  and  vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  entering  that  wer,  pass 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Bute  is  separated 
from  tlft  district  of  Cowal  in  Argjleshire  by  a  long  aiid 
narrow  channel  of  half  a  mile  in  braedth.  The  longitu-^ 
dinal  extent  of  Bute  from  north  to  south  is  about  eighteen 
fnilcs;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  $vc 
miles ;  but  some  large  bays  entering  deep  into  its  area^ 
render  its  line  of  circumference  irregular.  Except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cowal,  it  isf  rather  hilly  than  mountainous ; 
and  even  where  highest,  the  elevation  of  the  hills  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  contigupus  mountains  of  Cowal. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  barreOi 
but  the  southern  part  is  more  fertile  ;  extensive  tracts  arc 
cultivated  \  and  in  the  article  of  inclosure  it  has  the  start 
of  the  more  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  hedges 
pf  white  thorns  are  tall,  thick,  and  vigorous.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  island  is  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes^  together 
with  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  which  here  flourish  un« 
coihmonly  well.     The  stimulating  manures  are  corsil  ^^A' 
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Sea^didSy  sca-wccdsy  and  Emc*  Tboogh  tbe  islsnd  is^e^^*^ 
destitute  of  coal,  jet  mneh  Erne  is  calctned,  both  fat  pri* 
irate  use  and  for  exportatioa.  Great  nombers  of  cattle 
are  reared,  and  bat  few  sheep.  The  air  is  in  general  tem- 
perate.  No  mists  or  thIdL  crawling  fogs  from  tiie  sea  in* 
fest  this  idand  ;  and  snow  rarelj  Ees.  The  erils  of  the  place 
are  wind  and  rain;  the  last  of  which  comes  in  deluges  from 
the  west.  Moont  Stoart,  a  seat  of  tbe  Marqnisof  Bolle^andlfBt  S^ 
from  whence  be  takes  his  second  title,  is  an  elegant  house, 
stoated  abont  two  hnndred  jards  from  the  eastern  shore, 
having  a  fine  view  €£  the  Frith  of  Cljde,  and  of  the  ship« 
ping  whidi  enter  that  river.  There  is  a  forest  id  fine  trees 
rooad  die  boose ;  and  the  natural  beaoties  of  the  phce 
have  been  mnch  increased  hj  the  taste  of  the  noUe  own« 
ers.  There  are  two  or  three  other  handsome  mansons  ia 
the  idand.  The  coast  is  rockj,  but  indented  with  seve* 
ral  sa£e  hvbcurs,  from  which  are  annually  fitted  out  a 
immber  of  busses  for  the  herring  fisherj.  This  is  the 
principal  trade  carried  on.  The  inhabitants  engage  in  it 
with  great  activity  and  spirit. 

Bute  contains  a  royal  borough  ;  Rothsay.  The  townK^A^fj^ 
is  excellently  situated  for  trade,  having  a  fine  harbour  at 
the  bottom  €d  an  teten»ve  bay,  on  the  north- west  side  of 
the  island,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  Abont  forty 
years  ago  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  indigence^  and  pos- 
sessed only  one  decked  vessel,  and  that  of  inconsiderable 
burden.  Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bute,  the  industry  and  emulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roth« 
say  were  first  excited,  and  their  vigorous  perseverance  has 
wrought  a  most  remarkable  change.  Within  the  diort 
period  before  mentioned,  they  had  accumulated  shipping 
to  the  amount  of  424C  tons  in  1700.  Sixty  busses;,  a- 
mounting  to  3104  terns,  manned  by  715  hands,  were  ia 
^t  year  fitted  out  from  this  port  ^  tbe  herring  fishery. 
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Me^  Bote.  The  Wough  of  Rothsay  was  enfranchised  by  King  Rd« 
belt  the  Third  In  the  y^ar  1400,  when  its  castle  was  the 
royal  residence.  At  that  time  it  was  a  considerable  town^ 
but  in  succeeding  years  it  greatly  declined  ;  and  in  17(52 
many  of  the  houses  lay  in  ruins.  Since  that  period  these 
Jiouses  have  been  rebuilt,  and  several  new  streets  have 
Jbeea  added*  But  the  flourishing  state  of  the  town  is  not 
colely  owing  to  the  herring  fishery  ;  the  establishment  of 
a  cotton  mill  in  1778  has  given  the  inhabitants  a  know* 
ledge  in  that  species  of  manufacture,  and  caused  others  to 
prosecute  4he  same  brsmch.  Rothsay,  as  a  royal  borough, 
iinites  with  Air,  lov^nny,  and  Campbeltown,  in  sending 
^  representative  to  parliament*  The  only  relic  of  antiquity 
wo.rth  A^tic^  is  the  castle,  the  ruin  <of  which  is  so  com* 
pletcly  covered  with  ivy  that  few  of  its  walls  can  be 
geen.  Here  are  still  pointed  out  the  bed-chambers  and 
Jbanqueting  rooms  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Third,  the 
Jast  Scottish  monarchs  who  inhabited  this  venerable  {ule. 
^his  castle  was  in  succe^ng  ages  the  principal  residence 
fof  the  Stuarts,  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  Bute, 
long  the  herc^ditary  ^constables  of  the  kingdom*  It  conti- 
mued  to  be  ^^eir  residence  juntil  it  was  burned  by  the  Duke 
f>f  Argyle  in  the  troubles  of  168.5.  It  is  noiy  fast  moulds 
j^ing  away  with  age ;  but  the  £arl  of  Bute  has.  the  title 
•f  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace.  Rothjsay  gives,  the 
Scottish  title  of  Duke  to  Ihe  apparent  heir  of  the  crown.. 

In  the  southern  p^rt  of  the  island  many  rocks  form  ba^ 
ealtic  pillars.  Abundance  of  slate  is  found  in  the  island, 
and  great  quantities  are  exported.  As  Bute  Jies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  its  exports  are  conveyed  thither*  There  is  a 
ready  sale  for  every  kind  of  produce,  either  at  Rothsay, 
p^reenock,  or  the  Largs.  There  are  two  packets  every 
wetk  from  Rothsay,  and  a  ferry-boat  once  everv  wcelj^ 
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|K>m  Scoulay,  near  Mount  Stuart,  to  the  Largs.  Not  wjy  ^f^^^^t 
^e  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  16  be  found  in  the  town  of 
][loth$a7,  but  throughout  the  island  a  complete  dirisioii 
pf  employments  has  taken  place.  When  the  late  Earl 
of  Bute  c^n^e  to  hi?  estate,  the  farms,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
|Iebrides,  were  possessed  by  a  set  of  men  who  carried  on 
9X  the  saine  time  th^  profession  of  husbandry  and  fishing, 
IP  the  i^ianifest  injury  of  both  ^  IJis  Lordship  drew  a  line  be«* 
fwfeq  these  inpongrufnt  employments,  and  obliged  each  to 
parry  on  the  business  he  pref^r^eddistinpt  from  the  others 
vet,  in  justice  to  the  old  farmers,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
their  skill  in  ploughing,  evei^  in  their  rudest  days ;  for  th% 
ridges  were  straight,  and  the  ground  laid  put  in  a  manner 
that  did  them  muph  credit.  But  this  new  ar|*angemen^ 
lyith  the  exaipple  given  by  his  Lordship  of  ipclosing,  bj 
the  encouragement  pf  burning  lime  for  some,  and  by 
liranspo^ting  gratis  to  the  nearest  market  the  produce  ol 
all,  has  given  to  this  idan4  its  present  flourishing  aspect* 
At  the  sai^e  time,  the  fisheries,  as  affording  at  times  a 
pio^t  speedy  path  to  wealth,  are  preferred  to  agriculture. 
That  species  pf  industry  also  is  recommended  by  the  cirr 
*puinstance  of  its  being  attended  with  greater  independence^ 

On  the  western  side  of  Bute  is  Inchmamoch,  so  called  indunai^ 
from  St  Mamoch.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  are  to  be  seen*^**^ 
on  it,  yrhprp  (acpording  to  Fordun)  had  been  a  cell  of 
pion^s.  The  e^li^tent  of  this  little  isle  is  about  a  mile;  has 
120  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  brushwood,  near  300  of 
il^opr ;  and  has  a  vast  stratum  of  coral  and  shells  on  the  west 
side.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  beautifully  diversified 
l^trith  hill  and  dale. 

The  Island  of  Arran  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Bute,AnwQ^ 
|n  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  directly  opposite  to 
Loch  Fyne,  at  the  distance  pf  five  n^^iles  south  from  th^ 
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-^"^"*  district  of  Cotval  in  Argyleshire,  nearly  ten  miles  souA^ 
west  from  Bute  ;  from  Lochryan  in  Galloway  about  fif- 
teen leagues  north-west.  In  length  this  island  may  be 
from  twenty*  four  to  thirty  miles,  extending  between  north 
and  south.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  exceeds 
fourteen  miles.  Its  surface  is  almost  every  where  rugged 
and  mountainous.  From  the  top  of  Goatfell,  its  highest 
mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  three 
British  kingdoms,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen  at 
•ncc.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  equal  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  Alps,  composed  of  immense  piles  of  moor 
0tone  in  form'of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans.  The  other 
principal  mountains  are,  Beirt'Ebarrain^  or  the  **  sharp- 
pointed  ;"  Bein-na'Caillich,  **  the  Step  of  the  Carline  or 
old  Hag ;"  and  Grianan  AthoU  The  lakes  are,  Loch-Yirsa, 
where  salmon  come  to  spawn  ;  Loch-Tana  ;  Loch-na«h- 
Jura,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  Loch-Mhaclirai  ;  and 
Loch-Knoc,  or  Charbeil,  full  of  large  eels.  The  chief  ri- 
vers are,  Abhan-Mhor,  Moina-Mhor,  Slaodira-Machrai, 
and  Torsa.  The  two  last  remarkable  for  the  abundance  o| 
talmofi.  The  climate  is  very  severe ;  for,  besides  the  v\* 
fclence  of  winds,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous,  and  the  snow 
lies  here  in  the  valleys  sometimes  for  thirteen  weeks  of  the 
winter.  In  summer  the  air  is  remarkably  salubrious ;  and 
many  invalids  resort  hither  on  that  atcount,  an4  to  drink 
the  whey  of  goats  milk.  The  soil  is  broken  by  bare 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  heath  or 
ferns.  Upon  the  sea-coast  it  is  arable,  and  under  partial 
cultivation.  It  has  some  good  coal,  and  enough  of  excel- 
lent peat  earth.  Its  other  more  remarkable  fossils  are 
frt estone,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  limestone,  onyxes,  rock- 
crystal,  fullers  earth.  The  air  is  pure,  but  (pold.^  Great 
quantities  of  r^in  arvi  snow  usually  fi^  in  winter*     Th^ 
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i^rcumference  is  broken  and  indented  bybays^  whicfi  aflforiii: 
Ifood  anchorage  and  shelter  to  shipping.  The  Cook  of 
Arran,  a  hill  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
is  a  famous  sea-mark.  The  island  is  watered  by  many 
springs,  from  which  rivulets  arise,  and  by  the  lakeiS  al- 
ready mentioned,  out  of  one  of  which  Loch-Yirsa,  a  fine  yi- 
.ver,  flows.  That  bay  which  is  covered  by  the  Islet  of  Iliam- 
lash  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world,  accessible 
wth  every  wind,  and  capable  of  holding  five  hnndred  ship* 
*at  once  with  conveniency  and  in  safety.  The  lakes  and  ri- 
Teryabound  with*  salmon,  tro«t,  and  otherfishes  common  h^ 
fresh  wat«r.  ^Onthe  coast  arc  caught  ^od,  litjg,  vtbiting^ 
kerritigs,  and  other  sea^fishes.  That  dmj^bious  4)iiadra« 
-ped,  the  otter,  is  comn^on  in  Airran»  AH  the  fowls  com»- 
tnon  to  tlie  ^e^ea^n  Isles  arefoimd  here,  especially  the 
•black  cocfc  tfnd  grey  hen,  partridges,  ptarmigans,  &c- 
The  animal  stock  on  the  farms  consists  at  black  cattk, 
'horses,  sheep,  gbats^  rabbits.  ^  Shee|^  and  black  cattle  afic 
the  staple  articles  {>f  farm  stocks  Barley,  oats,  peas,  flax, 
■hemp,  iand  potatoes,,  are  the  common  articled  of  crop.  Of 
these,  oats  is' that  chiefly  cultivated,..  About  one  th^sand 
black  cattle  &ay  be  annnally  exported  to  Airshire  ^nd  ie- 
*ther  places.  Barley  also  is  exported  to  Greenock,  Sa)^« 
coats,  Irvine,  Air,  and  Cana^pbeltown..  The  sea* weeds  on 
the  shores,  burnt  into  kelp,  afford  mote  tiaan  a  hundred  tons^ 
for  annual  exportation.  More  than  sixty  boats  are  every 
year  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.  -  The  hcrrings^  ta- 
ken in  them  are  for  the  naost  part  sold  imcured  x>n  4:he  cir- 
cumjacent coasts.  The  ferns  have  been  at  times  burnt,, 
^nd  the  ashes  carried  away,  by  persons  who  came  in  ve$*. 
•sels  from  England  for  the  purpose*  The  inhabitiinis 
dwell  in  hamlets  scktter^d  over  the  islahdv  The  more  n^ 
cessary  mechanic  arts  are  practised  among  them.  Borne 
yam  is  spun,,  and  a  little  eoar^e  cloth  woven  &rcommoi^ 
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Afraii.  ^i^,  Qn  the  east  side  of  the  idaiid  ibe  f ohalntamts  jren^ 
rally  speak  English ;  those  on  the  we^  side  use  the  Gae^ 
lie.  The  Duke  of  Hamiltoa  is  proprietor  of  the  greatef 
part  of  the  island. 

tBmoij.      Arran^  or  properly  Air^Iitmp  or  the  ^*  Island  of  Mdiin^ 
tainsy''  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  bj  the  ancients  i 
notwithstanding  it  mnst  have  been  known  to  the  Romans^ 
n^hose  navjy  from  the  time  of  Agricolaf'  had  its  statioa  ia 
the  Ghid  JEstuarium^  or  the  **  Firth  of  Clyde.'*  Camden^ 
indeed,  makes  this  island  the  Glota  of  Aatonine ;  but  no 
•tiich  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary ;  it  there£ore  was  be- 
stowed on  Amin  by  some  of  his  commentators*    By  the 
immetlse  cairns>  the  vast  monumental  stones^  and  many 
relics  of  Dmi&m^  this  island  must  have  beoi  consider- 
able in  ancient  times.  Here  are  still  traditions  of  the  her# 
Fingal,  or  Fin-mac-Ooul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  en« 
joyed  here  the  pleasure  of  the  chaoe ;  but  many  places 
^retain  his  name.    But  we  candisedver  nothing  but  (ural  his* 
tdry  that  relates  to  the  island,  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  the  Norwegian  conqueror^  who  probably  inclu^  . 
Hied  Arran  in  his  conquest  of  Cantyrje.    If  he  did  not  con- 
quer that  island^  it  was  certainly  included  among  those 
that  Donald  Bane  was  to  cede  :  for  it  appears  that  Acho, 
one  of  the  successots  of  Magnus^  in  1263,  laid- claim  to 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  Gumbrays,  in  consequence  of  that 
promise.     The  two  first  he  Slibdued  )  but  the  defeat  he 
me^  with  at  Largs  soon  obliged  him  to  give  op  his  con- 
quests.    Arran  was  the  proper^  of  the  crown.     Robert 
^  Bruce  retir^  hither  during  his  distresses^  and  met  with 
protection  from  his  faithful  vassals.    Numbers  of  thextt 
IbUowed  his  fortunes  $  and  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  he  rewarded  several,  such  as  the  M'Cooks,  M'Kio- 
*nons,  M'Brides,  and  M'Loues  or  FuUertons,  with  dif- 
^ntnt  diarters  of  land^  in  their  own  country.    All  these 
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«fe  novt  absorl>ed  bj  erne  great  family,  except  the  Fulkr^ 
tons,  and  a  Stuart,  descended '  from  a  son  of  Robert  tbe 
Third,  who  gave  him  a  settletlMat  here.  Iq  the  time  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Isles  his  descendant  possessed  Castlo 
Donan  ;  and  ^  he  and  his  blaid,"  sajrs  the  Dean,  **  ana 
the  best  men  in  that  countrj.'*  The  manner  in  whiek 
Robert  Bruce  discovered  his  arrival  to  his  friends  is  s* 
descriptive  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  that  it  merict 
notice,  in  the  very  words  of  the  faithful  old  poet^  histOi^ 
iKian  of  that  great  prince : 

The  king  then  blew  his  hoiH  in  hfp 
And  gart  his  men  that  were  him  Vf 
Hold  them  still  in  privity ; 
And  syne  again  his  honi  blew  h& 
James  of  Oowglas  heard  him  b]ow» 
And  well  the  blast  soon  can  he  know  ; 
And  said,  surelie  yon  is  the  king* 
I  know  him  wefl  by  his  blowing. 
The  third  time  therewith  »ls'he  bkiw^ 
And  thci\  Six  Robert  Boyde  him  knew. 
And  said^  yon  is  the  king ;  hat  dreed. 
Go  we  will  forth  to  him  gude  speed. 

Barbouk* 

Al>ottt  the  year  1334,  this  island  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Stuart^  grei^t  steward  of  Scot* 
land>  afterwards  Robert  the  Second.  At  that  time*  the 
inhabitants  took  arms  to  support  the  cause  of  their  mas* 
ter ;  who  afterwards^  in  reward^  no^  only  granted,  at 
their  request,  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of 
com,  but  added  several  jiew  privileges,  and  a  donative  to 
all  the  inhabitants  that  were  present.  In  1456^  the  whole 
island  was  ravaged  by  Donald  Earl  of  Ross  and  L9rd  of 
tbe  Isles.  At  that  period  it  was  still  the  property  of  James 
.  the  Second  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the 
Third,  when  that  i];konarch  matched  bis  sister  to  T^omaa 
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Ania  Lord  Bojrd^  he  ctcated  hinai  Earl  of  Armn^  an4  g«V€  hii* 
Ih^  Inland  as  a  pbrtioil.  Soon  after,  on  the  disgrace  of 
ibat  family,  he  caused  the  Countess  to  be  divorced  &:ovi 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  bestowed  both  the  lady  and 
isknd  .on  Sir  James  Hamilton ;  in  whose  family  it  conti- 
nttes  till  this  time,  a  very  few  farms  except^d^ 
AntiqukiM    Arran  contains  various  remains  of  antiquity.     One  of 

Brodie  these  it  Brodie  Ca$tle,  standitir  on  an  eminence,  amidst 
flonrisl\iiig  plantations,  overlooking  a  small  bay  which  is 
open  to  the  east.  This  place  has  not  at  present  much  the 
appearanice  of  a  fortress,  haying  been  moderniied.  It  is, 
however,  a  place  of  much  antiquity  ;  and  seems  to  have 
'|been  the  fort  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Has- 
lingsin  1306,  when  it  was  sarprised  by  the  partisans  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  It  was^ 
demolished  in  1456  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second.*  It  is.  said  to  h^^v^  been, rebuilt  by 
James  the  Fifth,  and  to  have  been  garrisoned  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  Few  are  the'  records  of  these 
distant  places ;  therefore  very  wide  must  be  their  historicr 
gaps. 

Rama  Ransa  Castle  stands  on  a  low  projecting  neck  of  land^ 
'  ^nd  guards  the  entrance  into  a  small  harbour.  It  was^ 
•founded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  monarchs^  and  fs  of  some 
Hmtujuity;  for  Fordun,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1380,- 
'Speaks  of  this  and  Bortlrwick  as  royal  castles.  This  build- 
ing consists  of  two  square  towers  united.  It  is  bmlt  witb 
a  red  grit  stone.  In  one  room  is  a  chimney-piece  and  fire- 
place large  enough  to  have  roasted  an  entire  o».  It  iaF 
l)ow  abandoned  and  in  ruins. 

Several  rude  obelisks  are  to  be  seen  iu  different  parts  ci 
Hhe  island,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  Druidical  temples  ii^ 
^sequestered  situations.  These,  however,  are  generally  itn^ 
^l^fect,  m  consequence  of  some  of  the  stones  having.  faUeo^ 
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ddWn,  and  from  having  been  broken  and  carried  off  to  be  Antiqaitie» 
used  for  ordinary  baildings.  Vast  cairns  or  heaps  of 
stones  are  also  to  be  seen.  One  at  Feoling  is  no  less  than 
114  feet  over,  and  df  a  vast  height,  on  a  part  of  the  west- 
em  t:oast,  called  Dium^an^Diun,  or  the  **  Ridge  of  the 
Fort,"  from  a'ronnd  tower  that  stands  above.  The  beach 
is  bounded  by  cliffs  of  whitish  grit-stone,  hollowed  be- 
neath into  vast  caves.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
Fifi'mac-Caut,  or  **  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhal,"  the  father 
of  Ossian,  who,  tradition  says,  oft  resided  in  this  island  for 
the  sake  of  hunting.  One.  of  these  caverns  is  112  feet 
long  and  30  high,  narrowing  to  the  top  like  a  Gothid 
arch  :  towards  the  end  it  branches  into  two.  Within  these 
two  recesses,  which  penetrate  far,  are  on  each  side  several 
small  holes  opposite  to  each  other.  In  these  were  placed 
transverse  beams,  that  held  the  pots  in  which  the  heroes 
seethed  their  venison ;  or  probably,  according  to  the  mode; 
of  the  times,  the  bags  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  slain 
in  the  chace,  which  were  filled  with  flesh,  and  served  as 
kettles  sufliciently  strong  to  warm  the  contents :  for  thei 
heroes  of  old  devoured  their  meat  half  raw^  holding  that 
the  juices  contained  the  best  nourishment.  On  the  front 
of  the  division  between  these  recesses,  and  in  one  side,  are 
various  rude  figures  cut  in  stone,  of  men^  of  animals,  and 
of  a  claymore  or  two*handed  sword  :  but  whether  these 
were  the  amusendents  of  the  Fingalian  age  or  of  after  times^ 
is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained  j  for  caves  were  the  retreat 
of  pirates  as  well  as  heroes^  Here  are  Several  other  hol- 
lows adjacent  which  are  shown  as  the  stables,  cellar,  and 
dog-kennel  of  the  great  Mac-Coul.  One  cave,  which  19 
not  honoured  with  a  name,  is  remarkably  fine,  of  grea| 
extent^  covered  with  a  beautiful  flat  roof,  anB  very  well 
lighted  by  two  august  arches'at  each  end.  Through  one 
is  a  fine  perspective  of  the  promontory  Cam^Caan,  or  thtf 
Voi,.V.  Mm 
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Aotiquitics.^^  whi^e  heap  of  stones,*'  whose  sides  exhibit  a  long  rang^ 

'        of  columnar  rocks  (not  basaltic)  of  hard  grey  whinstone^ 

resting  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  red  stone.     At  the  ex** 

tremity  one  of  the  columns  is  insalated,  and  forms  a  fine 

obelisk. 

The  islands  of  Gumbray  More  and  Cumbray  Beg,  ot 
Great  and  Little  Cumbray,  are  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Airshire,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  neat  the  southern  part 
Cumbraj  of  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  Greater  Cumbray  is  distant 
^^^^'  about  two  miles  from  Airshire,  and  three  miles  from  Bute. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Little  Cumbray  upon  the  south  by 
a  channel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  length 
of  the  island  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  two  miles 
^nd  a  half ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half.  The  surface  contains  about  2300  acres, 
one-third  of  which  is  or  might  be  cultivated.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  hills  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  centre 
of  the  island,  where  they  are  elevated  nearly  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  a  gra- 
velly loam(  and  in  some  places  a  mixture  of  clay.  There 
are  a  few  inclosures;  and  some  plantations  have  been 
lately  made  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  is  proprietor 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  island.  A  considerable  manja- 
facture  of  coarse  linen  is  carried  on  in  the  village  of  Miln* 
port,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island.  Here  is  a  commodious  dry  harbour,  where 
in  spring  tides  there  is  water  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet. 
There  is  also  a  safe  anchorage,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  islet. 
There  is  plenty  of  limestone,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  excellent  freestone  ;  of  which  last  there  is  exported  to 
the  value  of  L.200  per  annum.  There  are  two  rocks  oxr 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  have  joints  a^d  ^seama 
like  the  basaltic  rocks  of  StaiTa^  but  are  not  so  regularly 
columnar.     They  have  the  same  chemical  properties,  and 
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inay  be  estimated  as  the  production  of  Volcanic  fusion  and 
eruption. 

Little  Ciinibraj  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
inile  in  breadth.  The  strata  of  rocks  are  horizontal;  and 
as  jthey  recede  from  the  shore,  they  rise  above  each  other 
like  stairs.  Ther^  are  several  caves  in  the  island,  and  an 
old  fortress,  which  we-  mentioned  when  treating  of  Air^ 
shire.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  island  a  light-house 
was  erected  in  the  year  1750  ;  but  as,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  the  light  was  liable  to  be  obscured  in  fogs^  an- 
other, with  a  reflector,  was  lately  erected  upon  a  lower 
station.  The  whole  island  belongs  to  tht  Earl  of  £gliii« 
tontf; 


Little 
Cumbraj. 


The  population  of  the  shire  of  Bute  stands  thus : 


Po] 


Parishes. 

I5 

1- 
<2.9 

Population  in  ISOl. 

Persons! 

1         Occupatioi^ 

total 

of 
Per86iu 

2 

-4 

1 

Persons  em- 
ployed in  a- 
griculrure. 

of 

Cumbray 

— 

^^^ 

241 

265 

121 

130 

255 

506 

Kilbride 

1369 

2J45 

.  1C6& 

1175 

,662 

92 

1429 

2183 

KHmory 

"77 

3*59 

1369 

1627 

829 

126 

2041 

2996 

Kingarth 

998 

727| 

439 

436 

747 

126 

2 

87^ 

Rothsay 
Total 

2222 

403a 

*495 

2736 

802 

4347 

82 

523  >! 

6866 

10563 

55Si 

6239 

3161 

4821 

3809 

11791 
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CONCLUSION- 


1  H£  limits  to  which  this  Work  is  meant  to  be  confintd 
leave  to  lis  little  space  for  introducing  here  a  summarj 
of  its  contents,  or  a  general  account  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland ;  but  it  is  hoped  that,  the  minuteness 
of  the  details  which  we  have  given  will  render  much  re- 
*  Extent  of  capitulation  unnecessary,  Scotland  extends  from  north  to 
soufthy  that  is,  frem  the  Mall  of  Gallowaj  to  Cape  Wrath 
on  the  west  coast,  230  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  in  Argyleshirc,  to  Buchan  NesS, 
near  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  180  miles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sea  encroaches  so  deeply  upon  the  land,^  in 
all  quarters,  by  deep  bays,  that  no  part  of  the  territory  is 
distant  from  the  sea  more  than  forty  miles.  The  islands 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  belonging  to  Scotland,  stretch  far 
to  the  north  ;  so  that,  including  these,  Scotland  lies  be- 
tween 64*^  and  61**  12'  north  latitude.  Its  Western  Isles 
extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  Atlantic,  and  lie  m 
front  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Wrath  southward 
t^  the  vicinity  of  Ireland. 

The  area  of  Scotland  is  estinaated  to  extend  to  27,*7§4 
miles  ;  which,  by  the  Report  la^ly  made  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  comprehends  12^151,472  acres  of  culti- 
vated, and  14»218,224  acres  of  uncultivated  land^.  The 
remainder  of  the  st  rface  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

Scotland  is,  at  two  different  points,,  sa  deeply  encroache^b 
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on  by  ^ecp  gulfs  or  bays  running  into  the  knd  from  the  Frlthfl. 
German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  fiDrming  inland  naviga- 
tions across  the  country  at  these  places.  One  of  these  na- 
vigable canals  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  with  that 
of  IJjie  Clyde,  on  the  tract  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus.  The  other  inland  navigation  is  now  forming 
between  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  wliere  the  Murray 
Frith  advances  inland,  from  the  east,  towards  the  Linnhe 
Loch  from  the  west.  Beyond  this' intended  navigation, 
northward,  the  breadth  of  the  island  is  less  than  in  the 
9iore  southern  districts. 

The  most  ordinary  division  of  Scotland  is  into  the  High- Dlvlsiciw^ 
lands  and  Lowlands.  The  Grampian  mountains,  running  in 
a  direction  from  Cowal  on  the  north-west,  to  Stonehaven, 
in  Kincardineshire,  on  the  north-east,  form  a  vast  natural 
barrier^  the  retreat  of  national  independence  in  ancient 
times.  To  the  northward  of  this  line,  however,  the  east- 
ern coast  has  always  been  accounted  a  part  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Ross^  shire ;  and  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  this  last  county  has  also  been  uniformly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  ,the  Lowlands.  The  county  of 
Caithness,  also,  forming  the  north- eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  is  a  Lowland  district*  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  east  coast,  and  the  ccfasts  of  the 
Murray  Frith,  the  territory  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Grampians  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  that  division  of 
the  country  denominated  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  have  for  ages  been  inhabited 
by  different  races  of  men,  speaking  a  different  language, 
and  till  lately  wearing  a  different  garb.  In  the  days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  language  of  the  Gael  of  the  mount- 
ains was  no  less  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  the  country 
so^hward  of  the  Grampians  than  it  is  at  present.     Thi$ 
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Rivert,  distinction,  however,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  SchooU 
1,  ^  .  ^»«T^  Ijcen  established  bj  the  Society  for  propagating^ 
Christian  Knowledge^  and  hy  the  public,  in  most  districts 
of  the  Highlands  ;  and  even  the  poorest  persons  are  eager 
to  give  to  their  children  that  chance  of  improving  their 
fortune  which  results  from  understanding  the  language  u- 
«cd  in  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  empire.  The  families 
of  the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  have  for  two  centuries  used 
the  English  tongue,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  univer- 
sally used  in  the  country. 
PLivcrt.  "  Xhe  territory  of  Scotland,  especially  towards  the  north, 
descends,  upon  the  whole,  from  west  to  east ;  and  hence 
the  most  important  rivers  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Tweed,'the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Spey,  and  the  Bcauly,  all  flow  in  that  direction;  whereas 
the  Clyde  is  the  onfy  stream  of  great  importance  that 
flows  towards  the  west,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
I/3wlands.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  Highlands  the 
streams  are  rather  rapid  mountain -torrents  than  rivers. 
idountzmu  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
south  and  the  north.  On  the  south,  Scotland  has  a  mount- 
ainous barrier,  on  the  frontier  of  England,  that  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  country  ;  but  the  mountains  in  that 
quarter  do  not  rear  to  the  clouds  naked  and  rugged  peaks, 
ffuch  as  are  seen  beyond  the  line  of  the  Grampians*  To 
the  summit  the  southern  moijn tains  are  green,  or  at  least 
heath-clad  hills.  The  vales  between  them,  alsoj^  are  er- 
'  tremely  narrow,  and  rarely  exhibit  long,  fertile./  and  ro- 
mantic glens,  like  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  mountains  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
terminate  before  they  reach  the  sea,  on  either  hand  lea- 
ving a  tract  of  level  country  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
by  which  invadmg  armies  in  former  times  entered  the 
xountry.  To  the  porthward  of  the  southern  mountains^ 
upon  the  Cl^de,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  is  the  most  valua^ 
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able  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  nowhere, ^<«x^>  Aw 
however,  to  any  great  extent,  a  level  country ;  but  it  is  ^"  ,r 
every  where  interspersed  with  hills,  or  ridges  of  hills. 

Beyond  the  Grampians^  towards  the  north-west,  mon- 
strous chains  of  mountains  are  seen  rearing  their  naked 
summits,  often  snowy,  and  perpetually  barren,  above  the 
clouds.  The  following  arp  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  north  of  Scotland  a- 
bovc  the  level  of  the  sea : 

fuu  Feet. 

Ben  Nevis. 4370  flen  Derig 3550 

Caimgorttm.«...4030  Ben  Voirlich 3300 

Ben  Lawer^ 4015  Ben  Lomond m3262 

Ben  More 3907  Ben  Ledi....,, 3009 

Ben  Glo. .«•«••••  3 7 25  Ben  Ivenow «.3000 

Shechallion 3504  Ben  Chochan.^«...3000 

The  forests  of  Scotland  were  anciently  of  vast  extent ;  Wo<%di. 
and  although  these  were  cait  down  in  such  a  rash  and  im- 
provident manner  as  to  leave  much  of  the  territory  very 
naked,  ^nd  much  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  northera 
climate  for  two  centuries,  yet  this  evil  is  already  in  a  gr^at 
degree  remedied  j  and  if  the  present  spirit  of  rearing  plan- 
tations shall  continue  for  a  short  time,  it  will  speedily  be 
altogether  done  away. 

The  agriculture  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot-Agricu^ 
land  is  believed  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  su-'"'^ 
perior  to  what  is  known  any  where  else  in  Europe,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  world.  This  state  of  improvement  was  begun 
little  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  has  enabled  them  to  outrun,  in-  that 
important  art,  their  instructors  in  the  south.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  this  advantage  in  Scotland,  that  as  they  began 
to  improve  their  agriculture  at  a  late  period,  it  was  as 
easy  to  adopt  at  once  the  very  best  practices  as  to  adopt 
jtny  other  new  form  of  management. 
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I^ipcrals,  Upon  the  minerals  of  the  countrj  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enlarge.  In  the  territory  upon  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth  in^mense  quantities  of  mineral  coal  are  found; 
and  in  the  former  of  these  territories  the  most  valuahlc 
pf  the  metals,  iron,  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. All  the  other  metals,  however,  and  even  gold 
and  silver,  are .  found  in  Scotland.  The  lead  mines  near 
the  head  of  the  Clyde,  and  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshirc, 
are  highly  productive.  Sandstone  and  slate  abound ;  and 
also  the  rocks  called  whinstone.  In  the  Grampians,  gra- 
nite and  other  varieties  of  minerals  abound  ;  and  limestone 
has  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part. of  the  kingdom. 
We  have -had  occasion  to  mention  that  .various  sorts  of 
gems  have  been  discovered,  particularly,  topazes;  and 
that  pearls  have  been  found  in  a  considerable  number  of 

/  the  waters. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  mineral  treasures  of  this 
country  have  by  no  means  hitherto  been  sufEciendy  ex- 
plored. 

I^iterary  In-  fhe  literature  of  the  country  is  supported  by  four  uni- 
versities, and  by  a  school  established  by  the  public  in  e- 
very  parish,  the  teacher  of  which  has  a  small  salary,  and 
derives  the  remainder  of  his  subsistence  from  fees  paid  by 
his  scholars. 

Ecdpiiastl-       Xhe  ecclesiastical  establishment  bears   a  republican 

Jjliahment.  form.  All  the  clergy  are  equal  in  point  of  rank ;  and 
in  their  deliberations  the  laity  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  share.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  of  four 
degrees  or  orders.  The  kirk-session  is  the  lowest.  It 
consists  of  the  parish-minister,  and  of  a  small  number  of 
the  most  decent  and  respectable  individuals  in  the  parish. 
These  persons  are  called  ruling  elders^  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy,  who  2rt  preaching  elders.  The  ruling 
ciders  and  the  minister  form  the  kirk-session,  of  which 
the  minister  is  president*    The  kirk-session  distribute 
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among-  the  poor  the  alms .  which  are  publicly  collected  EccWsutl- 
every  Sunday  ;  and  takes  cognisance  of  petty  offence?  a-  Wishmcnt.* 
gainst  religion  or  good  morals.  Neither  it,  nor  any  church-       ■  •  * ' 
court,  can  impose  any  civil  penalty,  but  must  confine  its 
punishments  to  public  and  private  admonitions,  or  to  re-» 
fusing  to  the  offender  admisiion  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
church*     The  next  court  above  the  kirk-session  is  the 
presbytery.     It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  district, 
along  with  a  ruling  elder  elected  as  the  representative  of 
each  kirk»sessipn ;  so  that  a  presbytery  x:onsists  of  as  tnany         '• '  <f 
laymen  as  clergymen.  Presbyteries  judge  in  appeals  from     '  ^  \^  J 
the  kirk-sessions,  and  take  trial  of  the  qualificatipn^  ot 
candidates  for  admission  to  holy  orders.     The  synod  I^  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  presbyteries,  and  consists  of  all 
the  members  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds^ .  whet 
ther  laity  or  clergy.  Scotland  is  divided  into  sevenjy«eight 
presbyteries  and  fifteen  synods,  containing  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-six  clergy.  Over  the  whole  presides  the  Genf  •) 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Church,  formed  of  representatives  c^ 
lected  by  the  presbyteries  and  by  the  royal  boroughs. 
Each  royal  borough  is  represented  by  a  ruling  elder Jn  the 
general  assembly ;  aiid  each  presbytery  by  one  or  more 
ruling  elders,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  clergyi]:^eB« 
The  elections  are  annual,  and  the  general  assembly  meets 
annually*     The  presbyteries  have  the  privilege  of  elect-  . 

ing  s.uch  a  number  of  clergymen  as  gives  to  the  clergy  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly  over  the  laity. 
The  gwieral  assembly  judges  in  appeals  from  the  synods. 
It  can  also  make  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  church  for 
a  year,  aud  no  more.  A  permanent  law  can  only  be  made 
in  the  following  manner :  It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majo-* 
rity  of  the  general  assembly  ;  after  which  it  is  remitted 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  presbyteries.  If  a  nujo- 
rity  of  presbyteries  approve  of  it,  and  if  it  is  also  ap« 
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Pol!tictl    pfoved  of  by  the  succeeding   general  as$emt)ly,  it  bc« 
tioo.      comes  a  law,  and  can  only  be  repealed  in  the  form  in 
'        vrhich  it  was  enacted.  The  clergy  have  salaries  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  land  within  their  parishes  ;  and  the  amount 
of  each  minister's  salary  is  fixed  by  the  court  of  session, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament.    Hence 
a  Scottish  clergyman  cannot  quarrel  with  the  occupiers 
rf  lands  in  their  parishes  from  levying  tithes,  as  must 
often  occm"  in  England. 
jR^^jv*     The  constitution  of  the  courts  of  law  was  sufiSciently 
jSaw  explained  when  treating  of  the  city  of  Edinburgb.   Scot- 

land IS  represented  in  the  British  parliament  by  forty-five 
commissioners,  and  sixteen  representatives  of  the  ancient 
yccragc.  The  proportion  of  representatives  allotted  to  the 
iCOttntifts  amounts  to  thirty  in  number ;  and  the  member  is 
elected  by  gentlemen  who  possess  lands,  or  superiorities  of 
lands,  valued  in  the  cess-books  of  the  county  at  L.40e 
Scots  ;  according  to  a  valuation  first  introduced  during  the 
luiirpation,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament. 

The  history  of  Scotland  is  a  subject  of  ^oo  great  intri- 
«icy  and  extent  to  be  here  discussed.  The  feudal  anar- 
diy  prevailed  over  the  whole  kingdom  till  the  accession 
of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  thrope  of  England,  and  in  the 
PighlaUds  till  after  the  rebellion  in  1145-0. 
|i|^^U|ritiff.  The  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  country  are  very  nu- 
metous*  To  the  antiquities  connected  with  religion  be- 
long the  Druidicai  temples,  whiah  are  every  where  found, 
<ir  at  least  in  those  places  where  the  operations  of  agricul- 
Imre  or  of  building  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  ruins  of 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  monasteries  demonstrate  the 
•st^te  of  power  and  opulence  which  the  church  of  Rome 
anciently  possessed  in  this  country.  In  the  Northern  and 
"Western  Isles,  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  nu- 
nerous  remains  are  to  be  seen  of  those  conical  buildings, 

3 
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ifT  Duns,  constmcted  without  cement^  and  before  the  artAhtl^Met. 
of  throwing  ^n  arch  was  known.  They  ajre  generally 
denominated  Danish  works^  but  they  are  probably  older 
in  date  than  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Harold  Har<« 
fager.  The  ruined  castles  of  the  feudal  chieftains  de- 
monstrate the  state  of  violence  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
times*  Tjiey  are  no\y  deserted^  and  have  given  way  to 
elegant  modem  mansions,  which  abound  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country. 

Concerning  the  present  cities  a;id  commerce  of  the 
country,  we  shall  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  forpfierljr 
ptated* 

To  render  intelligible  some  allusions  to  Scottish  his- 
tory,  we' shall  add  a  list  of  the  Scottish  kings^  as  give^ 
by  Buchannan  and  ot^er  old  historians,  and  some  tables 
necessary  towards  the  farther  illustration  of  the  p^st  pc 
present  state  of  ^qotland* 


^  CffltONOLOGJCAL  llST  of  tie  KlNG$  of  SCOTLANB^ 
accordmg  t9  BUCMANNAN. 

Began  to  reign  Began  to  rwgii 

before  Christ.  before  Christ. 

J,  Fergus  I.  .,•  ,  .  .  330  10.  Finnanus  .....  ^37 

2.  Feritharis    •  ^  •  «  305      11*  Durstus 107 

3.  Mainus    •..,.«  290      J  2.  Evenus  I Qg 

4.  Dornadilla  •  .  ...  26i  13.  Gillus  •..••••  "^fi 

^.  Nothatus 233  14.  Evenus  II.    •  •  .  ,  71 

p.  Reutherus  •  •  .  .  213  15*  Ederus.  .  •  ^     «  •  60 

7.  Reutha 187  16,  Evenus  III.  ...  .12 

p.  Thereus  .....  173     17.  Metallanus 5 


p«  Josina  »••••.  IQ\ 
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King*  of 

if::^18.  Caratacus  .  .  .  . 
19.  Corbred  I 

A.D. 
.34 
.'54, 

20.  Dardatiiis  •  •  •  • 

21.  Corbred  II,  •  ^  . 

.   72 
.   7(3 

22.  Luctacus  .  .  .  .  . 

111 

23.  Mogaldus    •  .  •  . 

24.  Conarus  .  ^  •  .  . 

25.  Ethodius  I.  .  •  •  . 

114 
150 
164 

26.  Satrael 

27.  Donald  I 

197 

201 

is.  Ethodius  II.  •  .  . 

219 

2P.  Athirco 

235 

30.  Nathalocus  .  .  .  . 

247 

31.  Fmdochus   .  .  .  . 

258 

32.  Donald  II 

269 

3^.  Donald  III.   •  .  . 

270 

34.  Crathlinthus  .  .  . 

282 

35.  Fincormachus    •  . 

304 

36.  Romachus  .  .  .  . 

351 

67.  Angiisianusi.br  JE 

- 

neas • 

354 

38.  Fethelmachus    .  • 

357 

39.  Eugenius  !....• 

40.  Fergus  II 

4 1.  Eugefihis  II.  •  .  . 

360 

406 
420 

42.  Dongardus  •  •  •  • 

43.  Constantlne  I.    •  • 

452 
457 

44.  Congallus  I.  •  •  . 
.      45.  Goranus,  or  Con- 

479 

ranus  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

501 

40«  Eugenius  III.   •  • 

47.  Congallus  II. .  .  . 

48.  Kinaatellus  .  .  •  • 

535 
558 

574 

A.  I). 

49.  Aidanus  •  •  •  .  •  575 

50.  KennethJ.  •  .  .  .  605 

51.  Eugenius  IV%  .  .  606 
52-  Farchard,  or  Fcr- 

chard  1 626 

53.  Donald  IV.   .  .  .  638 

54.  Farquhard  II.    .  .  652 

55.  Maldvinus  •  .  •  •  670 

56.  Eugenius  V. .  .  .  690 

57.  Eugenius  VI.    .  •  694 

58.  Amberkelethus  .  .  704 

59.  Eugenius  VJI.  .  .  706 

60.  Murdachus  »  •  •  •  723 

61.  Elfinus 739 

62.  Eugenius  VIII.   .  770 

63.  Fergus  III.  ....  773 

64.  Solvathius  ,  .  •  .  7761 

65.  Achalus   .....  796 

66.  Congallus  III.   •  •  828 

67.  Dongallus  ....  833 

68.  Alpuius    .  •  •  •  •   840 

69.  Kenneth  II.    ...  843 

70.  Donald  V 863 

71.  Constantme  II.  •  •  868 

72.  E-thus  *...••'.  884 

73.  Gregory 886 

74.  Donald  VI.    ...  904 

75.  Constantine  III.    .-  915 

76.  Malcolm  I, .  .  .  .  955 

77.  Indulphus   ....  964 

78.  Duffus 973 

79.  Gulenus  •  •  •  •  •  978 

80.  Kenneth  III. ...  992 
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A.b.  A.D.    Kingiof 

St.  Constantine  IV.  .  994  90.  John  Baliol    .  .  1292  .^^^^^"^^ 

82.  Grimus D9S  97.  Robert  Bruce  .  1305 

83.  Malcolmll. .  .  .  1006  98.  David  II.  .  .  •   1330 

84.  Duncan  I.    •  .  .  1034  99.  Edward  Baliol  u- 

85.  M*Beth  .  .  •  .  •  1043  surped  the  crown 

86.  Molcolm  III.  sur-  in  ......  .   1332 

named  Canmore  1057  lOO.  Robert  II.  first  of     ^ 

87.  Donald  VII..  .  .  1093  the  Stuarts  .  .  1370 

88.  Duncan  U.  usurp-  10 1.  Robert  III.    .  .  1390 

edthe  crown  .  .  1094  102.  James  I.  .  .  .  .  1423 

—  Donald  Vll.resto-  103.  James  II,   .  .  .  1437 

red 1095  104.  Jamps  III.  .  .  .  1460 

89.  Edgar.  .....  1Q98  105.  James IV.  .  .  .  1489 

90.  Alexander  I.  .  .  1107  106.  James  V.  ,  .  .  1514 

91.  David  1 1124     107.  Mary. 1543 

92.  Malcolm  IV.  .  .  1153  108.  JamesVI.ofScot- 

93.  William 1165  land.  .  .  .  •  .  1567 

94.  Alexander  II.  .  .  1214  AndI.ofEnglandl604 

95.  Alexander  III.    .  1249  ' 

ji  Comparative  Viejv  of  the  Population  of  Scot-  Popuiiti«ii^ 

LAND  in  the  years  1755,  179Q-8,  and  1801,  with  the 
Number  of  Militia  each  County  has  to  raise,  a* 
greeably  tp  the  last  Act. 

1755.  1790-8.           1801.      Mil. 

1.  Aberdeen  .  .  116,836  122,921       123,011       640 

2.  Argyle  . .  .  .  '  63,291  t6,101          75,700       364 

3.  Air  .  . 59,268  75,544          84,306       436 

4.  Banff.  .  *  .  .     36,521  38,487          35,807        179^ 

5.  Berwick .  .  .    24,^46  30,875         30,2a6        155 

6r  Bute  .....   ^   6,866  10,563           11,791          61          ^ 

Carry  otcr  307^728  354,491     o360,88I     l835 
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boKCLtrsioy* 

'Popuhtioo* 

1755. 

119€.8. 

isoi. 

Mil. 

Brooglitover  307,728 

354,491 

960)881 

1835 

7.  Cftithness  •  • 

22,215 

24,80e 

22>609 

121 

8.  Clackman* 

naa 

9,003 

8,749 

10,858 

50 

0.  Cromartj  •  . 

5,l(J3 

5,284 

3,0i2 

16 

10.  Dunbarton  • 

13,85^ 

18,408 

20,710 

107 

^1.  Dumfries  t. 

41,913 

53,729 

54,597 

284 

12.  Kdinburgh  • 

90,412 

122,655 

122,954 

645 

13.  Elgin 

28,934 

26,080 

26,705 

13B 

14.  Fife 

81,570 

87,250 

93,743 

484 

15.  Forfar  .... 

08,297 

91,001 

99,127 

511 

16.  Haddington  • 

29,709 

28,966 

29,986 

154 

17.  Inverness  . . 

64,650 

73,979 

.  74,292 

384 

18.  Kincardine  • 

24,346 

26,799 

26,349 

136 

10.  Kinross.  •  • : 

4,889 

5,302 

6,725 

n 

20..Kirkcud« 

bright.  •  •  • 

21,205 

26,959 

29,211 

I5rl 

21.  Lanark. .  .  . 

81,726 

125,254 

147,796 

751 

22.  linlitbgow  , 

16,829 

17,570 

17,844 

94 

23.  Nairn.  ..... 

5,694 

6,054 

8,257 

48 

24.  Orkney    and 

Shetland  .  . 

38,591 

43,239 

46,824 

« 

25.  Peebles .... 

8,908 

8,107 

8,717 

45 

26.  Perth 

118,903 

133,274 

126,366 

653 

27.  Renfrew  .  .  . 

26,645 

62,853 

78,056 

404 

28.  Ross   .  •  .  .  . 

42,493 

50,146 

53,525 

270 

29.  Roxburgh  .  . 

31,273 

32,020 

33,712 

178 

30.  Selkirk .... 

4,368 

4,314 

5,070 

25 

31.  Stirling  •  .  . 

38,813 

46,663 

50,825 

163 

32.  Sutherland  • 

20,774 

22,961, 

23,117 

100 

33.  Wigton .... 

16,469 

20,983 

22,918 

119 

Total  1,265,380    1,527,89^    1,604,826    7,902* 
f  OrV^  «id  ShetUn4  hive  no  militia.    S^u^ea  oo} j  axe  raind  dict» 
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atrt^asc  from  f  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^'^      ^62,512 
L  1790-8  to  1801         76,934 


Total  increase  in  4<J  years     339,446 
The  Fjlued  Rent  of  Scotlant>  ly  Countiss^ 

Scoct^  Money. 

Aberdeen  •• L.235,665     8  11 

Argyle ......149,595  10  O 

Air  .  ••••.•«•• 191,605     0  7 

Banff 79,200     0  0 

'  Berwick.-.^ 17S,365     7  3^ 

Bute  and  Arran .,   15,022  13  S 

Caithness.. •  • . .  •  37,256     2  10 

'  Clackmannan.  ••«•••«••   26,482  10  10 

Cromarty «• 12,897     2  8 

Dunbarton.  ••..•.....•   33,327  19  0 

Dumfries...... 158,627  10  O 

Edinburgh  ..v .191,054     3  0 

Elgin 65,603     0  5 

Fife 362,584     7  5 

Forfar 171,636     0  O 

Haddington • 168,878     5  10 

Inverness... « ».»   73,183     9  O 

Kincardine  •••».••...•«•   74^921     1  4 

Kinross. ••••• , •«.    20,lf^2  11  2 

Kirkcudbright . 1 14,571   19  S 

Lanark. .....162,118  16  11 

Linlithgow ••; 74,931   19  O 

Nairn .^ 15,163     11- 

Orkney  and  Shetland 56,551     9  1 

Peebles 51,937     3  la 

Perth ;..339,8i8    5    a 

Carryover  L.3,061,195  19    6i 
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fUb  coNciusioir. 

koyilBli-  Brought  over  L.3,061,195  19  6i 

roughs.  w      ^ 

jU  7    V  Renfrew ,....  68,076  15  2 

Ross......... 75^040  10  3 

Roxburgh. 315,594  14  6 

Selkirk ^ 80,307  15  6 

Stirling 108,518     8  9 

Sutherland. 26,193     9  9 

Wigton .*.. ^  67,646  17  O 


Total  L.3,802,574  10     5t 

Or,  Sterling         316,881     4    2i 

Districts  o/Rotal  Boroughs  which  send  Members 
to  Parliament. 

Edinburgh  City. •.••••..». ••«•••••••«• •••...» 1 

Aberdeen,   Aberbrothick,    Bervie,  Montrose,  and 

Brediin..... •••••• •••..•.•«..........•...••••  2 

Air,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rothsay^  and  Campbeltown..  1 
Anstruther,    Easter   and  Wester .  Crail,    Kilrenny, 

and  Pittenweem*..%.««4.«^..««.« 1 

Banff,  CuUen,  Kintore,.Elgin,  and  Inverary..^. 1 

Stirling,  Culross,  Inverkeitbing,  Dunfermline,  and 

Queensferry ....••.#...•  1 

Pertb,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew's,  and  Cupar  Fife  1 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dunbarton....  I 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annau„Lochmaben,  and  Kirk- 
cudbright ••• ..•«. • 1 

Inverness,  Fortrose,  Naim^  and  Forces *.... 1 

Kinghom,  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntisland 1 

Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and  North 
Berwick*. •.•...%..•.•••.•.«•••...•••.»•»•«•. ....r.........  1 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow ••••#••  1 

Stranraer,  WigtoUyWhit^hom,  and  New  Galloway....  I 
Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall^  Wick,  and  Domoch..^,.^  1 
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A.  .     -         '. 

Abbbt  of  Lochlin,  page  254. 

Achaistal  Castle,  x8. 

AdTentnres  of  Prince  Clitrlet»  319* 

Agriculture  of   Caithness,  5.     Of 

Ross-diire,  si 8.     0{  Jnvemesft- 

)  shire,  21^7.    Of  Argirleshire,  41P. 

Ammab.  m .  Caithness,  6.  in  Ork* 
neys,  58. 

Antiquities  of  Cakhsfss^  13.  Of 
Sutherlandshirei,  169.  Of  Ar- 
jryksliirc,  443.  Oflco]inkiln,487. 
Of  Invemess-8hire»  315.  Of  Roae- 

^    shire»246. 

Appin,  398. 

Ardchattan  Priory,  446. 

Ardkinglass,  452.  , 

Ardnamusohan  Pomt,  398. 

Aigylcshire,  394.  -Situation  s^4  ex- 
teav  395-  Districts,  396.  Soil 
and  climate,  400.  Scenery,  40a. 
Massacre  of  Glencoe,  408.  Cavea, 

t  ^4.  Size  of  estates,  418.  Fas* 
tiu^g^  419*  Agriculture,  400. 
llincrak»y,  431.  Inverary,  415. 
Antiquities,  443.  Islands,  463. 
Onn»y  and  Rum,  465.  Muck, 
408.  Coll,  469.  Tircy,  471. 
Ui^  47^>  Gometra,  ik.  Inch- 
kesneth,  %k  Staffii,  ih.  Icolmkill, 
^7.  MuU,  499.  Lismore,  507. 
Kcnera,  509.  £8sdak,x^.  Jura» 
51 X.  Itlay,  jiTj-  G^,  s%S.  Oi- 
gukim,526.    Cara,53o. 

Arr«n,539. 

Aurora  horcalia,  34^ 


Vol.  V. 


Balnagown,  267. 

Balnanaigh,5Zi. 

Barraj,  &t  %sl* 

Battl^&c.  2^3, 3xa 

Beauly  river,  284. 

Benbecula,  355. 

Ben  Nevis  mountaiD»  386* 

Ben  Uaish  mountain^  az6. 

Bera,  tale  of,  403. 

Beregonium>44^. 

Bcrneray,  342. 

Bishop's  Cattle,  Doinoch,  itiL 

Black  snow  in  Orkney,  jx. 

Boreray,  3^4. 

Boroughs,  royal,  eniuicrited  hy  dif^ 

tricts,  560. 
Braal  Castle,  23. 
Braan  Castle,  268. 
Breccia,  &c  4,34. 
Bressay,  Z2i. 
Burgh  of  Birsa,^ 
Burray,  4r. 
Buteshire,  5  36. 
Bute  island, /^. 
Butter  in  Shetla^  xjx* 


Cabbac  stone,  3254 

Cahirow  Castle,  83. 

Cadboll,  255» 

Ofcthness.  Climate*  i.  tele  «( 
property  in»  2.  Sise  of  estate^  lil. 
Agrictthui^,  3.  R^iwll,  5.  Ai» 
fumals,7.  Miner%8.  TowiM>9' 
Antiftidfi^Ji;    rof«ktaoi^.^« 
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Caledoniaat,  remarks  on,  i  fS* 
Caledonian  canal,  376k 
Galfigray,  u*- 
Campbeltown,  440. 
Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,4f  . 
Cannay,  465. 
Cantray,  33a. 
Cara,  531. 
Caray,  40. 

Caicioim,  or  crooked  flpaoo,  m«« 
Ca^lc  of  Dingwall,  a«9     Of  Don- 

•taftiige,  443.    Of  Grant,  3.^a. 

Of  Skipnew,  450-  Of  Aord,  451. 

Of  Carridt,  H, 
Cathodral  of  Orkney,  701    Of  DoJ*r 

ttoeh,  167.    At  Fortrow,  134. 
Cavet,  laj,  213.  43Srl94»4X3-     , 
Clwngca  of  character  is  tke  Higk- 

bnden,  18S,  i|^i. 
Clan  Ckactan,  322. 1 

0»tt,469- 

Colonsay,  516. 

Commerce  of  the  (^knm,  x«^. 

Conclud^  rdnarks,  54^ 

Copkifiyy4i- 

Cottar%»7.        ^      ^ 

C«wal,di8tncrof,  39Sr 

Craig  Ekichie,  315. 

Craig  Phatric  vitrified,  307. 
Crku^i  can^O,  442. 
Crsacfkan  liaoantaiQ,  402. 
Cnllodca  tmoor  and  "battk,  326* 
Cmnhr^  More,  or  0reat,  546. 
Ctmbray  fieg,  or  Little,  547- 
Cvrioitf  icenery,  pi^ 

^' 
Damtay,  46. 
DepopvdaiMO  of  the  Hijg^landi^how 

retaidad,  194*^ 
Ulalect  of  IntcmcM,  ^06. 
Planned,  tincciitor  of  theCainpbell^^ 

his  fort  and  tomb,  262. 
I^ingwaU,  boKVgh  of,  229U 
I)trkt  Castle,  23. 
|>is6ai<es  at  Stornaway,  245 . 
tXttricts  of  Argyle^rt,  3^5. 
Donan  Castle,  260. 
Dornoch,  town  of,  167* 
pftddieal  lAontiMnts,  79, 24^  s6^> 

520. 

IdryiilgkMA,/*^^ 
f)tfifl^myC*rtl^|y3.     ^ 
.|liiadM(Mull(aatk,3f4      - 
Ovtftefla^iU  Towir,  X7«> 


Dnrn'obin  Cattle,  171. 
Puns,f64,44^ 
Dimskoato,  ^4^* 
Dunstaffnage,  443* 


Eagles  in  the  Orkneys,  6s* 
£aele8hay,45. 
£a31aBg*Heirig,  44S. 
'  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  thtir  eBtcrprSi 

sesyio^ 
Easdak,  509^ 
Eday,43. 
£gg^38o« 

Emigration,  9S,  ]^,  20a 
En-hallow,  45. 
Erisca,  557. 
Eusay,  242. 

F. 

Fiuiiet^hilIof,3o6. 
Eaimtosh,  233. 
Ealcons  in  Orkney,  6x. 
FaH  Of  Foyers,  281). 
Falls  of  Kihnorach,  384. 

Earey,43- 

Farmers  in  Caithness,  2< 

Farmhouses  in  Argylediire,  419^ 

Farray,  40. 

Fasting  woman,  249. 

Feudal  eovemmcnt  and  manners  in 

the  iHghl^ds,  180,  t82. 
Fingal's  cave  m  Staifa,  477. 
Fish  in  Orkney^  58. 
Fisjieries  in  ditto,  105.   In  Zetland, 

I4f. 
Flannan  Isles,  242. 
Fkitay,  40. 

Forestf  in  fnTemest-shire,  299. 
Fort  Geom,  Fprt  Avgnstusi  ul 

Fort  WiDi9R^  309. 
Fprtrose,  bofough  of,  2jo. 
FortSj  chain  of,  308. 
Fouk,  the  UMmaThu^  of  tSieti^ 

dents,  ii2. 
-fHthi  in  RiM>-^c>  %%% 


'Gairltch  iivtr,2I^.    '  ; 
Gairsay,46.  .;  .^     '    - 

Garry  river,  283. 
orgha,527. 
Giencoc,  the  birtii^lice  tf^^ub^ 
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ma  tciDe  ol  t  itealfulmimamt 

GkncraCt  404« 

Okngwjr,  33*. 

Glenraf » ilngoltf  toads  iO«  491^ 

Ooatt  in  Ai^^ylcikirct  4A7. 

Goiiictn,475. 

C^ncnmy,  3^ 

Of aaiown^  irillage  of,  3x3. 

Great  viUey  of  mtcnicw"<bife»  a;^^ 

GfimnX,  355. 

a 

Harris,'34d.    Kofthules  of»  34U 
Hdbride»«  or  Wdtero  lalet*  ^34. 
Hector  Sutherland^  a  giant,  19. 
HeUktr,  $S5* 
HeJnadalfi  riw^lj^ii^ 
Highlanders  diiUke  pork,  179. 
Highland  and  Lowland*'  tumom 

compared,  177. 
His^lands,  remarks  on  the^  1^%, 
Hdbdalc  river,  I5». 
Homed  cattle  in  Sfaftiand,  tpi, 
HoMH  is  abeiland,  t^fi.    ki  M* 

g7le8hirc,49^ 
Hoy,  39. 

I. 

IcohikluIUIaiia,  or  1,487*  . 
Jfcniyt  355-    . 

lnipro^i»»imitiiftF>oss  mintTAM^!^ 
Inoikenneth,  475. 
Inchmamoch,  539^ 
Inclination  of  serau  In  Orkney,  a8. 
Instruments  of  hutUadry  iaSkt^ 

land,  47- 
u^erary,  boftmgh  of  *  435.    CMri^V 

Invergorden),  %66n 
InTerlochy  Casdk,ai||« 
Inremessyborofighof,  300,  Academy, 

30Z.  Munictplgorernment,30». 

History,^.  Dialect,3o6.  Forts,307. 
lnTemes»>shire.  Its  boundaries  ^74^ 

WMers,a76>  BoMeriM^tj.  CUb* 

jo]r»a9$.  Cafen%&&99^  A- 

iTiculture,  097.    PasCiirage,  §9$. 

Caj^,  099.    Miaesalosy,  301^. 

Vilkges,3ta.    Antiiiiitifs,  ^5. 

ModMo  ssat%  33ft.   tsfaifids,335. 

Itetim,  3S4.    Dtifidt  fislierttB, 

^^&iMhUi9k^390.    vS 


TohMQcMeitaia,^ 

Iron  works»  434. 

Uhads  of  ArgykJiim.  Cmii^»46|. 

{ttssriU]|#.  $i^riiarciiitoa,i»« 
R«ni,465.  Harbour, 464. Mttdt, 
m.  Coy,469.  •nrey,47x.  Ct- 
terns  in  ditto,  47a.  Inchkometh^ 
473-  Uh«i,«cci^.  GoBetra,itf» 
St^M^4*  DMSption  liy  Bank^ 
47^.  Fii^^scvri^477.  Icolaw 
]d11,4>7-  St  C6kMn,ik  Cx. 
Chedn4  of  ditto,  4901.  Oran^ 
wM  493.  RoyalteMlcfaM^ 
495*  Nunnery,  496.  ibi^  ol 
aUKlcs,49i.  Mvik49h  Om. 
tal  aspect  q(  50a  CaktBee^  jei « 
Apti^iirieiV^j.    Minenfap^O^ 

KinglbgSB0M>5Q$»     CafttBSrSib 

TG4»eiiiiaray,5<^  lJmM%$^ 
Mincnds,!!!.  Cultttic5o9/  Kiv* 
wa.  509.  Eatfdale,  U.  8cariAb5n 
Iort,5zi      " '  •'     " 


^-J,  and  Shuaa,  ik.    Mi* 

ncndi,5X3.  Soil,**.  Aslmidi^j^. 
VMw>n,st4^  AotiqiuitiQi^jz^ 
Chmate,xl.  Coloosay  nd  Qrao* 
»!%  516.  Islay,  517.  Walef% 
5i?.  Crojps,  519.  Animril,  llu 
Minerals,  i^.  Lead  mine,  «».  An-* 
tiqaities,c4a    BdWmmeytiUag^ 

pcrstitijms,  5  A  OaftrM^  5»9u 
^,531*    8anda,53t.    Popi»^ 

mamoch,539.    Artan,>^ 
IsbndsoflnTemess-sbiie.  ScKilda, 
3J^.  Hovses  IB  dittos  337. 


o*  catdung  fo«rl^  53^  *Haifisi 
340.  Nortk  isles  cf  ditto,  341. 
Umnhabited  isles,  p^  Soudl 
iiles  of  Harris,  i6.  ffninhnhitsd 
ides  of  ditto,  343.  Society,  344. 
Tenants,  345.  Coitan,  a.  Quern 
orhand.mm,346.  Ic^.^.  F&h, 
347-  Minerals,  i6^  EaeiMchmeiics 
ofdiasea,/^.  Physical strMMW 
34S.  Antsipities,  350.  DmidK 
^ItempKi*.  Dwfi35«-  ^«pi* 
^pcls,  ^.  Kerch  01st,  35«. 
frtMlMtuiiis,  304.  teaUisks,!!. 
BenWcula,355.  South  Uitt»  ^5^ 
8ulfiih,orbMkiag^inrk,l^.  M* 
IJKa*353.  Sii^^ulardMftiAdSflii 
a.  airniy,35.     CHd|M«t«ffdii* 

Nag 
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to,  ^i.  Tritft  of  M^NcUr  !».' 
General  remarki,  36a.  Skr^^4. 
NaOinl  (»l>0li«|l,  3^^.  Cwicyitt 
Mm,  iL  Conceited  ^aUay ,  366* 
Hills,  ik  Ckvet,  ^47.  Oli<r 
m^te,  368.  Parchtd  coni,  f^. 
0tttle^37O4  Maiii|^^37i.  Mk' 
s»enUi»  372*  U^^^tpn  Castle, 
37^*  Fak;yflag^>M.  OM^rmoftir^ 
il74.  HMory  of  the  boribife,  37X- 
lUasty,  377.  Ronay.  3^.  Flat!* 
4a7,i^.  Analldr  Mlei,/^.  EggA  Ca« 
vvma  m  difio,  38a.li<rrmg  «hoals, 
3§4.  Disvh  fisheries,  3S8.  firitislir 
^td,39o. 

Isltods  oi-Ofkoey.  Mainlaod  er 
Pomona,*  37.  Gi*aefiisvr,  39.  Hoy, 
ik  WaaiB^  4i>/  Husiaf ,  Farraf ,  Ga* 
My,Flotay,R«W>KiAy,  Swinna^t^ 
Poitla^d  Sketry,  41.  Barray,  La» 
noli,  (icipinsay,  ik,  Sfaapiiiahay, 
4S>  Stroosay,  i^  Papay,  43.  £- 
day,  Farey,  Sanday,  ib.  North 
Rbnaldsay,  44.  Westray,i^.  Pa- 
pay  Westray,  45.  Eagleshay/Ron- 
•ay,  Weir.^nliallow,  ik  Gairiay, 
^.\  Damsayt^. 

Islay,5if. 

Juaa,  511.      . 


K^,  species  of,  97.    |iow'iBan»' 

factiuw,  TOft. 
K«rrert,5a9. 
Kikiturn  Gastle,  447. 
Kilravock,.  33a. 
KingV  Caitle,  68. 

KiA^s  of  Scotland  emitnerattd,  $$$. 
Kiatrre  district,  3961 
Kirkbest,  ^S^. 
KirkwaU,  66;  . 
Knapd^396 


JLaQilash'bay,54i« 

l.a0koo>  41.  ^  t 

l>«rwick»  X39» 

JLfwis,  ii^e  «f,  2J9^ 

Li«nore,  507. 

Live  stock  10  Caitkfien#  7.  laOrk- 

nnF**46. 
Lo^^rriboU,  155« 
Lpch  Shin,  1^7. 
IjOC\  fireom,  2^4.    ^ 
Loch  Marie,  ii.  ^    , 

L«€hLocbie,  477. 


y.Lodl  Okh,  iff.  '      V-        1 

Loch  Ness,  ib,  .  - 

'Loch  Wain,  always  froa«B,ti!f'/ 
Loch  Moy,  323. 
Loch  A^itf  397.* 
Loch  Fyric  fimiryr437*       ■ 
Lochnangaul,  474.  '  . 

Lochmore  Castle,  ^4. 
Lorn,  397. 

M. 

Majnland  of  Orkney,  37.    Of  ^' 

Un^Mi^^' 
Manufafttures  in  Cattboes^,  90.    I» 

Ross-fihire,  4t6<  . 
Manure  in   the  Orkneys^  47.    to 

Rossj-shirc,  4%F    Ui  Argylcshire, 

425.     . 

Maryburgh,3i3. 

M«Craw«,  »6«. 

Minerals  in  CaithftesB,  7.  In  Ork* 
iicys,  64  .  In  Shetland,  137,  In 
R^s»-shire,<a25.  In  Invemess-skirc^ 
»99.    Of  Argylcshire,  43 1. 

Monastery  of  Saddel,  449. 

Morning  dram,  944* 

Morvem,  398. 

Mount  Stuart,  537.- 

Muck,  467.  ... 

Mutl,  499. 

Miprrayt  Ai  eauocnt  biibop,  t6y. 


N. 

Nidm,  rrver,  15ft* 
New  Tarbat,  267. 

Ne8S|>X9X. 

Norwci^ian  conquest  of  the  Ork- 
neys, X09. 
Number  of  Orkney  isles,  17, 

©. 

OWn,44X. 

Obelisk  at  Fortrose,  930.  Ne* 
filundvick,  «47*   InArgylcAffi^ 

Ockel  river,  »x« 

Oli  Casdet,  S»,  ^3, 3Q&, 

Old  law  agaittst  nivri^ge,  144. 

Orkney  beuis,  66.        '. 

Orkpey  ishmda,  fCBeral  detcriptiil 
of,  ay.  Climate,  1^  Aurwa  k^ 
realts,  35.  Soil,  36^  Inhabiied 
islet,  17.    Africulure,  47.   Ob* 
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ftadet  lf»  '  imrovement,  48. 
We^htt,  5».  Wants,  57.  Ani- 
mak^S.  Miaerkl8,6/.yiMj^e^7a. 
ikodqaitie^  74^  :  Manners' and 
customSf  76«  MaimfiiCjCiine9$' 93. 
Kdp,  97*  Fisfaerles,  io<i^ .  Com- 
merce, 107.  History  of,  108. 
Ofoniay,354./i6. 

P^bbay,  340. 

lPapa|P»43 *  '  ::  .'i^'"  ■■    '/ 

Papay-Westray,  45.  -  r  , '  ^ ' 
Pent&nd  Skerry,  41^.  :;  =  - / 
Picts,  remarks  on,  175. .-  :  >^' 
Picts  houses  in  Calmest,  ff/  In 

Orkncy.lJ^        './    •    --    ■/" 
plants  in  Orkncy,^7. 
Pomona,  or  MaicA^nd  of  Orkney, 3  7. 
^Population  of  Caithness,  25.     Of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  144.    Of 
Sutherland,  2  to.*     Of  Ross-shire^ 
a7_3.  Ofli^verncsf-shire.  39a.  Of 
ArgyleAire,  534.    Of  Bute,  547, 
Of  Scotland  (summary)  557. 
f  orphpy  in  Invemett-shire,  300. 
Portraits  in  InTerary  Castle,  45  S. 
Priory  of  Bcaiily,  3»o. 


Quadmpedf  oi  the  Orkneys,  6ar 
R. 

Raasay,  377. 

Raasay  Castle,  554. _        -  - 

Rabbits  in  Orkney,  63* 

Rcay  (Lord's)  sett,  v't  -  :♦  -J.  '/^ 

Hedoistte,  257.     * 

|lelatix4  ismitBijce  of:4i^tfigh»  i 
lands  and  Lowlands,  zS6. 

Remarks  on  Druidism,  8i« 

Rentf  valued,  of  Scotland,  559. 

Reptiles  in  the  Orkneys,  60. 

Roads,  5,  430. 

iLoUo,  conqueror  of  Normandy,  x  i  z . 

Rona  inland,  241. 

Ronaldsay,  4a    North  Stto,  44. 

Ronsay,  45. 

Ilosehaugh,  2(7. 

Ross-shire,  extent  of,  2x1.  Wa- 
ters, 212.  Mountains,  2x6.  Size 
pi  esutes,  21 7*  Agriculture,  %it, 
fisheries,   225.     Minerals,  226. 


Town^  22**  Ttlanda,  235.  ASn 
tiquities,  246.  Country  seats,  266. 
]mprov«di«i|t%  2^9.  •  PofQ&H«n» 

273-  •        -'/^J- "' '  ' 

RdthJiyg^...  ■-  J'I' 

Rum,465S'  '■'  M     .^-'  '•■'•  '"' 
Rtissay,  40. 


.   .1.  T 


Sa]MA,t:«rnlNMkidf4ihiielej'4ikri. 

bed,  556. 

6t  Kilda,  3341.^ 

Sanda,  533.    ^  ,...,, 

^^ild»y^4^<r  ^    "/  ,\:^f^A  ,u-  f 

iScalJaway,  140,     0- 1 "  M^V  '-"' 

Scalpay,34i.  .>t^  ,«viU 

Scarba,5i©.  .'^ir^rri 

Scarp,  341^12     >  .  i  ticd-jriU 

Scots  ancient,  remarks  on,  173. 

Shapinsay,  42. 

Shamt  isles,  243*  ' 

Shetland  islands,  general  descrip- 
tion of,  119.  Uist,  120.  firessay' 
I2X.  Foula,  122.  Sea-coast,  z^. 
Agriculti^e,  lO^.  *oil,  j^  Ani- 
inals,c30.  Fowls,  z 37.  Mipera« 
|op%  i3«.  tillages,  14a  Fish- 
eries, X41,  Population,  143.  Sup- 
posed discovery,  145  • 

Shuna,  51 1. 

Singular  rock  in  Qrlsey,  65* 

Skibo,  z63,2P5. 

Sky,  364. 

Slate,  434. 

Soil  of  the  Otkneys,  35.  Of  Suther- 
land, Z63.    Of  Rost-shire,  207. 

-  ^Of  Invimess-shrre,  298, 399.  Of 
Argyleshire,  4x7* 

Staff;|,^75.    .  ,  -r^r     .    -r 

Stornaway,  2'43. 

Stromness,  72. 

Stronsay,  4^ 

Strontiaa  mines,  432. 

Sttlisker  rock,  242. 

Superstitions,  90, 259. 

Suthcrlandshke,  extent  and  hmmdr 
suries  of,  1 5  o.  Face  of  the  country , 
151.  Waters,  Z52.  Coast,  154. 
Estate  of  Reay,  159.  Sutherland 
estate,  i6x.  Soil  and  climate,  163. 
Miiierals,  x66.  Amifoitiei,  169. 
Highlands,  172.    Popuiatiop,  2 1  #, 

Swinna,  40, 
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It  V* 

TanfMtf,34i-  Vafcitd  ftnt  of  SrnlhBil,  SS9» 

TmracfkodtmMWtS^f  V«hiiHb  Aednd.  159^   Is  dM 
ThanOy  xou    HiriMMVopy  ts*  ffi^^iliasi^itaiBnDiootSCtt* 

Tif«7,47i-  .1 

Tol)eniiofiyy5^*  '^^ 

Toi^faeb«7»x«3. 

Tofryvdalefifer.fil.  Wait  tilaod,  4t»  ^ 

\MniOMi» Aitft  MMwtftfiinf -iitlii  Watoi  ttfwcn  10  fn¥f riwii  Jiii'iy 

sua. 

V.  WdglittfaitheOfknqf^ji. 
Wdr,  45* 

Ui«,  North,  35a.  Dkto»  SoMli»356.  WocniT,  44. 

UUipool,  ft34«  Wick,  8. 

IIHi»47i*  Wood|»4«i. 

Uoft*  xio.  Wool  of  Shcthndr  S|«« 


The  reader  wilt  please  di^/r/f  the  fifstiine  of  ^9g^  $46^ 
VqU  IV»  »4  laKft  it  at  the  botlritt  ol  pq[e  947^ 
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ADDITIONAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  WORK. 

Vol.  I. 

fiuitK  House,  Midlothiaa  (page  410) •—ThU  it  Ani^W 
Bmlding,  lately  erected  on  (Gralla  Water,  in  the  p^Ish  di 
Stow*  It  is  a  good-Iookidg  ihodem  hotts^,  wtth  a  smalt 
pediment  or  tyihpany  in  firoiit. 

CoLLiNGTOK  TowER,  MJdlothi^  (p.  410%  aftcieml/ 
the  seat  of  &e  family  of  Foulis  of  Colliitgton,  now  belong* 
ing  to  Sir  WilHam  Forbes  of  PitsHgo,  Bart.  It  is  situated 
Tvithin  fotit  iniies  of  Edinburgb,  adf^  looks'  AcPfii  on  » 
beautiful  country  to  the  north. 

CuAlo  Crook  (of,  as  it  i*  cd^rupfly  ealletf,  Gfey 
Crook),  Midlothian  (p.  4l6),  is  pleasantly  situated  ifl 
a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Cofsiorphine  hilt,  iii  ihi  parish  ot 
Cramond,  about*  three  milbs  west  from  Edinburgh',  it  is 
considered  to  be  t^e  most  ancient  family  tesi^ence  in  iti6 
parish',  though  the  date  of  its  erection  has  hot  been  accu'-» 
rately  ascertained.  It  was  6ullt,  probably,  in  the  16th 
century,  by  one  of  the  family  of  Adamson,  who  wcrd 
long  proprietors  of  this  place.  On  tlie  outef  gate  df  tlie 
court-yard  appears  a  date,  1^21,  and  a  shield,  containing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Adamsons  of  Craig  Crook. 
Willi&m  Adamson  o£  Craig  Crook  was  slain  at  the  batiTe 
of  Pinkie,  lOth  September'  l547,  along  with  his  kins* 
man  Alexaiider  Napier  of  Merchistojt.  Previous  to  that 
period  Craig  Crook  appears  to  have  belpnged  to  the  no- 
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ble  family  o£  Graham,  ast  appears.  £rom  a  charter  in  Fa<< 
ther  Hay's  Collection,  dated  9di  April  1352. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  prospects  we  are 
acquainted  with,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  is  from 
the  top  of  th^  hill  immediately  above  Craig  Croc^. 

Vol.  !!•  .         . 

THiRLjpsXANE  Castle,  Berwickshire  (p.  58),  the 
ancient  family  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  It  stands 
near  the  small  royal  borough  <st  Laud^*  The  front  of 
the  house  is  small,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  grpat 
rQund  tower,  surmounted  by  slated  cones.  .  The  portrait 
of  the  P.uikc  of  l^uderdale,  by  Lely,  is  tobesej^  here. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  •f  the  late  Earl,  byj^ir  Joshua 
I^ynolds,  which  possesses  great  merit. 

DitUMLENRiG  House,  Dumfries-shire,  (p.  347),  tl^ 
magnificent  seat  of  the  family  of  Queensbexxy4  3[t  was  be- 
gun to  be  i^uilt  in  IGIQ,  and  comfdeted  in  1^89.  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  .river  Nitl^^and  is  an  immense 
pile.  Jt  is  a  square  building,ej;tending  {.45  feet  in  front,  with 
«  »)aare  jtqwer  at  each  corp^rj^  and  three  small  turrets  oh 
each.  Oyec  the  entrance  is  ^  cupola,  who»e  tqp  is  in  the 
*  shape  of  a  vast  ducal  coronet  ^.^  within  is  %e(mrt,  and  at 

^vpry  angle  ft  round  tower,  eac^  contaioing  ^  stair«case. 
The  apartments  are  numerous;  the  gallery  is  io$  fcet 
long,  with  a  fire-^place  at  each  end.  .Over  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  seen' a  profusioiji  qf  hearts  .carved  in 
stone,  being  the  arms^of  pouglas^  Jt  was  footed  by 
that  powerful  family,  in  consequence  of  Sfir  James  Dotig- 
las,  who  pursued  the  English  mcmarch  from  t^e  field  of 
Bannockbum  to  the  gates  of  Dunbar  Castle^  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce^  which  he  was 
to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land '; ,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
arrive,  having  been^kiUe^  iu  Portugal.       \        ,  / 
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In  tlie  gaUerj  «re  tome  good  j^ortrtits ;  among  whtcl^ 
$xt  those  of  the  first  thiU^eii  of  Somerset»  William 
puke  pf  'Qjcjca^cny,  Jobif  JEarl  of  TfBfjpsirp^^rd 
]EI^^  Constable  d^  Scotland  in  tiie  reign  of  Chiles  ^<; 
P^,  Jx>^,  b^ke  x>f  jRothts^  the  Buk^e  9C  P?rth,  b^org^ 
Pouglas ;JCa^  of  I^unbarton^  the  £i^l  9f  Ql^arendpn^  s^ 
of  thp  Cb^^eiVy.i,.:.:  .  ,  -.]■,  J.  ;  ;,  .,  .:,  ,  ::; 
•  This  great  ^icm^e,  5»r.  rather  palace^  bear$.mai^s^  botlf 
in  its  internal  and  external  structnrei  of  ^auit^jDeene^ 
rec^  npoa  a^plaa  4^'  the  cekhratjed^  Ipigp,  Jo^^s,  an4  i^ 
§ne  of  the  n[iost  s^l^idspecia^en^  of  bis  mode  of  build^ 
^g.  It  was  forj^lj  ^unrounded  bj.  a  park^  cpntaiiiing 
^igwajds  ,ofj  jieven  buft^f^  Scottisb  acr^#  ^v^^  ?^!h 
the;  finest  JUjP^  in  Ba^taip.  Scarcely  a  single  ^reA  i^pi'l^ 
remains;  the  whole  having  been  cut  down  and  sold  bj^ 
CMT^ef  of  the  ^sen^  duke*  Here,  too^  were  the  ^ebra* 
ted  Scottish  >iwns,orjw|ld  white  cattle,  which  were  shot 
bj.  o)cder  ,pf  jtb«^  si^ipne  nobleman,  and  said'  in  Du^nfidea^ 
^;M^rke^  ?^s  beef.f  :_',:;,.    '  :  ^  "  lij  :  . 

Friars  Carse,  Dumfrles-shire  (p.  347),  was  thjcscH; 
of  the  late  Mr  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  a  Scottish  antiquarjj 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  welUltno^m 'Bacchanalian  contest  for 
the  Whj;stu,  whijch  .^u^s  condescended  to  immortalize 
in  a  balladb    ;  y    :^     .'•'?  _.  •  ,  .        •  -     ■,  >    '  '  -: 

REs^oiy  ]0r  R9^¥)  Castxr,  Qillowiy  (l>..«iivl,It 
was  onpe  .a  place  -of  ^qaie:  imiKurtance.'  Its  o^i^a  wprt) 
ancientlj  th<  p?ttjt>n}i  .df  th^l  parish  chnrch  of  Kkkma? 
bi^dc.:-  ■:"•;..    .  .!  J  V  .1    .r  ",    :      .  .>  .m^' 

K|{W3^|CH4EJi:Hws^,  Au^bite  {p%  542);  'bas.foun4A 
place  in  this  Wpv}:,  ^n  accoynt  cf  jt^b^tltifiil  sitnatipq.  : 

Dalcairnis  LiKy  neai:  .  P^oQfeltipgtj^  Abshin^ 
(p.  542i,  ■^   .-•'•-,:  .^  ;.-    ^     •    ..    ';   ::^.; 
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CatSPart  tiAltLk,  twd  views  (p,  iS2),  Thii  cattle 
lipp^ar^  t6  have  been  a  very  strong  bvfld&ig,  nttntted  cm 
Ae  hot&6ts  6(  ibe  counties  of  Lanairk  and  Henfirew.  Two 
t^its  sides  ws  defiended  hy  the  river  Cart,  the  banks  of 
which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  a:  tremendous 
litef^l.  iThe  only  access  to  it  is  by  a  narrow  entry,  which 
ftf|;ltt  easily  b6  !iecw^. 

GkAiG9£triAlf  CASttE,  taiiarkshite  (pai4y,  near  die 
f oad  between  I«aiiaxk  and  Hamilton.  It  U  a  most  rbmantid 
and  tmcommonly  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
strongholds,  Thbugti  grefitly  deserving  notice,  we  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  fbrmerly  mentioned  in  any  publica^^ 

ptLltSGt^OX!St  CxsTtE,  Uulithgowshit^  (p.  S2By, 
This  building  was  formerly,  it  is  believed,  denonuhiated 
^dgchousc.  ft  is  the  property  of  Mr  Watson,  9  Writer 
|n  Linlithgow,  smd  ha^  not  been  noticed  ii^'an^  former 
jmblicatifitti,  - 

"  feyiTAiRD  CaStI'S^  F^eshli1e  (p.  I87)|'ls  aroinamlc 
fuin,  concerning  the  history  qf  whiph  little  is  knOWi^. 

DAftate  CAtn%,  f^ttlkkt  (p.  ts^lr  Tkk  M  cas- 
|te,  tridi  tile  terricbry  iQ^od  \t,  belonged  in  1622  te 
AnlMiAxop  SpoftiWaed.  :l€  lately  belonged  to  the  Mi^« 
ehioness  of  Titch^eld.  The  estate  w^$  §old  in  1746  fb# 
|iv50OO.  Aboult  sial  yetfts  a^o^  it  was  #old  fer  1^56,000 ; 
and  since  that  Hm&k  han  beefi  sbid'  k  lots  fbif  nearly  i 
Half  more  than  tkn  last  sum* 

Inch  Maho^i  Mo^iastery,  Perth^ire  (p.  i30),  or 
lachmaghan,  or  Inchmacan,  or  rather  Inchmahome,  as 
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Wfitten  hf  Keith  in  bk  Cattlogae  of  ||i$hot)Sy  U  iituated 
in  the  Lbdi  of  Monteith; 

AxfcntttatKE  Umtt,  Ptrthshii^  (p.  SW).  Ttit 
bttiUm^  is  situated  oeat  Crieff  and  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Miinay,  Bart,  member  of  parliament  fpr  the  city  of 
Edmborgh.  Anobtertyre  stands  on  a  hi}l,  sprinkled  ov^ 
with  oflks^  and  comxnan<fing  a  most  elegant  vieW.  Tha 
pteny  Loeh  MoinWd  Ues  beneath,  whose  bottom  yields  a 
quantity  of  ezcdient  marl,  which  has  |>een  dragged  up  fofr 
mamire.  The  church  of  the  same  name  stands  at  a  smaQ 
distance  firom  it.  About  the  year  1511,  this  place  waa 
a  horrid  acene  of  feudal  revenge.  Walter  Murray,  abbot 
of  Incfaaffiray,  having  a  claim  on  the  tithes  of  tiiis  parish^ 
flien  the  property  of  the  iDhrummonds,  rode  the  bounda* 
ties  in  a  manner  that  was  interpreted  by  them  insulting 
•nd  tumultuous.  They  were  determined  to  repel  the  ab« 
bot  and  his  par^,  and  at  the  instant  were  actually  join^ 
by  aa  ally,  the  captain  of  punstaffnage,  who  was  like^ 
wise  OS  an  errand  of  revenging  the  nsurder  of  some  Onun- 
monds  by  certain  persons  of  die  nanie  of  Murray.  Thi; 
abbot,  fearing  to  be  overpowered,  took  sanctuaiy  in  the 
diufch ;'  when  a  shot  ^6m  one  of  his  party  slew  a  fol- 
lower of  DunstftSnage,  who  took  instant  and  cruel  vet\« 
geanee,  by  bunting  the  place,  and  all  that  halre^re^ 
irtotti. 

Gastlb  GiUMBtttLtr,  Perth^ire  (p.  338).  Tbi^Ul. 
the  ancient  lunily  seat  of  Sir  George  Stewart,  Bart.  iib% 
teedem  seat  o^  whose  family  is  Murthlie,  be^ow  I)un« 
keld.  Grandtttlly  Castle  is  situated  m  Strathtay,  betweepr 
Kenmofe and Dunkdd.    .    '    ^'  . 

Castle  Gobtrie,  Perthshire  (p.  338),  situated  ixt  the 
southern  district  of  the  county  towards  the  Forth. 

G2.UKIE  Castle,  Perthshire  (p.338),  stands  in  anisla^^ 
loliielachof  Clunie*    It  was  built  about  the  beginning  of 
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|hp  $i^t^tb  century  bj  George  ^roTObiitoprofpi^^MJ^ 
It  is  still  occasionallj  inhabited.  Its  wall  is  a|>out  nine  iecf 
fidok..  Its  insu^r  ^ituaticm^iuuLthe  ipiprov^mci»ts  around 
it,,  together  with  the  vicjimtj  of  the  prampianj^  rcnder.it 
jromantjc  ^qd  beautiful « 

[  CnAiOHiVtt,  Perthshire  (p.  338)*  the.  scat  of  Mi^ 
Rattray,  n§ar  Blairgourie,  Jt3  situation  is^  romantic  ia 
Ith^. highest  possible  degree*;  The  house;  stands  on  the 
"brow  of  a  vast  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  jurbi^h  *?  "W 
]£richt  runs  de  jp  ^i.d  sullen,  foriping  ft  glen  surrouxuled 
"hy^  neaths,  on  ^^';uqh.  .are  s;cattere4  numerous jQairns,  the 
^ouumeiits  of  hostility  and  death.  The  whole  glen  is  ex- 
tremely romantic.  The  river  h  conned  in  a  narrow 
channel  by  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height  y  fron^  the  qre* 
vices  of  which  the  trees,,  in  many  places,^  shoot, forth. an^ 
intermingle  their  branches  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  tp 
involve  the  river  below  in  a  deep  gloom.  Ja  other  sppt^ 
the  impending  pre9ipices  rise  to  an  enornious  height,^  with 
a  smooth  front/  so  a^  tq  exhibit  all  the  vurietles  of  aspect 
usually  found  in  that  sort  of  ^c^ne^y  peq^^liar  t(>>  mouor 
taifious  country  abounding  in  wood^  and  ^eatnst. 

JVfoN'CREiFF  Ho^s^,'  Pcrtljshixe , (p»  33^},, ^e  seat. of 
Sir  Thomas  Moncreiff  "of  Moncreiff,  Bart.  .pt|ndsinthp 
^e  coi^ntry  of  S^trathcrn«  a/t  a  little  dif^nc^  above  the 
Bridge  of  Erne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  .Jt^is* 
jnodep  honsf>  chiefly  jemsui^able  on  aff^V^)  of  fheheao^ 
^  of  its  situation,  ,....;.  : 

"jg^zELL  Castle,  ForfaTshifC  (p*  ,3?5).j  It  conasts  of 
Itwo  sts^ely  towerj,  con^cted  |>y  a^  cyt^nsiyje  w^.  ,1^ 
jGndsays*6f  Edzell  were  formerly r  very  ppwerf^}*  i.  Tft^- 
propeity  now  belongs  tc^  Mr^Mapl  of  Fs^nnjufet  ,^  ,.  j 

*  KiKNAiRD  HbusE,  Forfarshire  (p.  375),  the  magniftr- 
jfcnt  seat  of  thelate  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  SouthEsk,  who 
waalong  member  for  thd  €puntjj.    Jt  is  <mc  of  ibf  jOffiA  . 
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Jl^fiVsftcgcntleinan^s  seais  in  SScotlofid,  ThepMrdf  %^ 
building  wai  prepared  by  Mr  Plaffair  architect;^  '  *  ' 
'  GAKNofcHT  Bridge;  Forfitrshii*  (p.  315);  It  S 
Ihrown  across  the' tiver  Nbtth  Csk,  consists  bf  aa  «:eh  <rf 
iiffy^tWGi  fiet^  staodsr  on  two  tremeridoas  rotka,  and  i^ 
admired  on  account  of  itb  singular  and  romantic  situation; 
It  was  bttxlt  in  tht  year  17?2>  at  the  estpends  6t  a  tckia  of 
obscure  station^  but  gfeatt  public  spirit;  Jaiaes  Black,  t6« 
ftant  in  the  farm  of  Wood  in  the  ^tghbourhood.  Hd 
built  the  parapet  walls,  with  his  oWh  hands.  A^ibasbn^ 
for  300  merks  Scottish  money  (L.lO:  l^i  4  SletBog)^  ' 
prepared  the  whole  materials  of  the  bridge.  This  was  a 
great  sum  in  those  days  for  a  Scottish  tenant  fo  nptad 
upon  a  public  work.  *  - 

RAyxKBcaAi6<]lAST£.Ey  Abetdeenshire  (p.  447),  onc^ 
a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Mariscfaal  on  tho       ' 
banks  of  the  Ugre. 

FiNDLATER  Castle,  Banffshire  (p.  462).  It  stands, 
hear  Cullen,  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  It 
was  strengthened  in  1455  by  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  Whojhad 
licence  from  James  the  Second  to  build  a  tower  and  fprta* 
lice  at  his  castle  of  Findlater.  It  continued  in  possession 
of  the  family  till  it  was  usurped  by  the  family  of  the  Gor* 
dons ;  but  was  restored  to  the  right  heirs,  about  the  year 
1562,  by  Queen  Mary,  who  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to 
be  invested  both  by  sck  tuid  land.  * 

Rocks  near  Banff,  Banffshire  (p.  46i) ;  a  specimen  of 
the  romantic  rocks  so  frequently  found  on  tbe  northerft 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

Deskforb  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Banff  (p.  482), 
appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  building,  in  the  £ofai  of  a 
court,  but  little  of  it  now  remains.  On  ^ne  of  the  waifs 
of  the  chapel  are  the  Ogilvie's  arms  and  motto,  dated 
1551. 
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C4&iHMGMtLE9  Niirtutike  (p.  5Z5)<»  Tbif  is  Am 
Cawdor  of  Shakespoax^  long  the  propertjr  of  its  ti^aos^ 
The  jDdoflit  iMtcienI  port  was  a  sqatrt  tower^  to  wbick  « 
aM)ro  mtditai  baiUiog  ha4  been  annexed.  Tlie  thaBcdmi 
wa$  trao$ferred  to  the  Campbells  aboiu  the  end  of  the  Sim 
teedtb  ceatiirj.  The  aeeond  Earl  of  Argjle  made  a^  and-^ 
den  ioftiad^  and  carried  off  the  heiress  of  CakLer^  then  aa 
ia&nt.  The  dan  rose  in  arna,  but  were  defeated  bf  the 
CvnpbeUfl^  and  the  Earl  of  Arg^le  married  the  beiieas  of 
Cidder  t^  his  seeood  son.  Calder  appears  to  ha^e  been  an* 
gently  %  hvpnxUe  name  in  Scodaad^  and  many  plaeea 
bemr  the  appellation  of  Calder  $  e.  g.  Calder  Hobsc,  be« 
longiog  to  Lord  Torphichan,  near  Midcalder ;  Callander 
House,  belonging  to  Mr  Stirling  of  Ketr^  neat^  Kiikia* 
mlloch ;  CaJderwood  near  Glasgow,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil** 
Uam  Maxwett  of  Cdderwood.  Certain  waters  and  tiI* 
lages^  bear  the  same  name. 

Vol.  V^ 

'    RfffHZD    CBAPSt,    near   Lochness,   Invemess^shire 
<p.  39*)* 


FIN!!?. 

>        nil   ■■    llliiH   iiiB 


lMy«Ofto«t 
Mated  Vk  jMiM  Baown. 
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